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are  useful  in  preventing  poverty  in  future  generations.  (VM) 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1987 
HOUSB  OF  RKPHmNTATIVBB, 

Coiocrrm  on  Ways  and  BSbans, 

SUBCOiOinTBE  ON  PUBUC  AsSIffTANCE 

AND  UNEMPUnnfENT  COMPENSATION, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  suboommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1  p.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  OiTice  Building,  Hou.  Harold  Ford  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

[Press  releases  announcing  the  hearings  follow:] 


(1) 
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FOR  IMMCDXATC  RELkASC  PR  #1 

FRIDAY,  JAMOART  23,   1907  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  ONENPLOYHENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  MAYS  AND  MEANS 
U.S.  HOUSE  0/  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  LONGHORTB  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE:  (202)  225-3627 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  PORO  (D.^TENN.)  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  »'OOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOURCES  A  HEARING  AT  WHICH  INVITED  WITNESSES  WILL  TESTIFY  ON 
NELFARE  REFORM 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (0.,  Tenn.)»  Chalraan,  Subconittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Coonittee  on 
Nays  and  Means,  U.S.  House  ot  Representatives,  announced  today  that 
the  SubcosHittee  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  welfare  reform.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  28,  1987.    It  will  begin  at 
1:00  p.m.  in  room  B'318  of  the  Rayburn  House  OCCice  Building. 

The  Subcomaiittee  will  hear  testimony  at  this  hearing  only 
from  invited  witnesses.    The  invited  witnesses  include:  Sen.  Daniel  P. 
Noynihan;  Jack  A.  Meyer,  author  ot  ''Ladders  Out  ot  Poverty,"  a  report 
of  the  Project  on  the  Welfare  of  Families;  the  American  Public  welfare 
Association;  and  representatives  of  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  and  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  who  will  discuss  the 
"Principles  of  Welfare  Reform"*  statement  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
over  100  organizations.    The  opportunity  for  other  individuals  to 
testify  will  be  provided  at  future  hearings. 

WRITTEN  STATEMENTS  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  HEARING 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement  Cor  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearing  should  submit  at  least  six  (6)  copies  of  their 
statements  by  the  close  of  business,  Friday,  February  6,  1987,  t j 
Joseph  R.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Comnitt-ee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  1100  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515.    If  those  filing  written  statements  for  the 
record  of  the  printed  hearing  wish  to  have  their  statements 
distributed  to  the  press  and  interested  public,  they  may  deliver  75 
additional  copies  for  this  purpose  to  B-317  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  on  the  dee  of  the  hearing. 

SEE  ENCLOSED  FORMATTING  REQUIREMENTS 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1987 


PR  12 

SUBCf  'MITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


ANL  jNEM. ^OYMENT  COMPENSATICN 
COMMITTEt  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  ^'^NGWORTH  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE:     (202)  225-3627 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  FORD  (D.,   TENN.),  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,   U.J.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES  A  HEARING  \T  WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  WILL  TESTIFY  ON 
WELFARE  REFORM 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Cominittee 
on  ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  announced  tcday 
that  the  Subcommittee  will  conduct  a  second  hearing  on  welfare 
reform.     (See  also  PR  II,  dated  January  23,  1987.)     The  hearing  w'.ll 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  19,  1987,  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.,  in 
room  B-318  of  the  Rayburn  House  Offi'^e  o^ilding. 

The  Subcommintee  will  hear  testimony  at  this  hearing  only  from 
Members  of  Congress.     In  announcing  the  hearing.  Chairman  Ford  said. 
"I  believe  it  is  imt3rtant  that  we  take  time  now  to  talk  with  our 
colleagues  about  their  welfare  reform  id*as.     Since  welfare  teform 
can  mean  many  different  things  to  people,  we  need  to  be  certain  that 
all  the  various  ideas  are  on  the  table  before  legislation  is 
actually  considered."    The  opportunity  for  other  individuals  to 
testify  will  be  provided  at  future  hearings. 

DETAILS  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  REQUESTS  TO  BE  HEARD; 

It  IS  requested  that  Members  of  Congress  interested  in  pre- 
senting oral  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  submit  their  requests 
to  be  heard  by  telephone  to  Harriett  Lawler  [(202)  225-3627)  no 
later  than  noon,  Tuesday,  February  17,  1987.     The  Subcommittee  staff 
will  notify  Membars  by  telephoneof  their  scheduled  appearance  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  filing  deadline.    Any  questions 
concerning    the  schedule  should  be  directed  to  the  Subcommittee 
r(202)  22S-1025). 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  productive  use  of  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  to  question  witnesses,  witnesses  scheduled 
to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  are  required  to  submit  75  copies 
of  their  prepared  statements  to  the  Subcommittee  office,  room  B-317 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  their 
scheduled  appearances. 

WRITTEN  STATEMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  PERSONAL  APPE'^RANCEi 

Members  of  Congress  wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
th«.  printed  record  of  the  hearing  should  submit  at  least  six  (6) 
copies  of  their  statement  by  the  close  of  business,  Friday, 
Febr'jary  27,  1987,  to  Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on 
ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  B-317  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.     If  those  filing  written 
statements  for  the  record  of  the  printed  hearing  wish  to  have  their 
statements  distributed  to  the  press  and  interested  public,  tlicy  may 
deliver  75  additional  copies  for  this  purpose  to  the  Suocommittee 
office,  room  B-317  Rayburn  House  Office  Building  on  the  date  of  the 
hearing. 


SEE  ENCLOSED  FORMATTING  REQUIREMENTS. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE  PR  13 

FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY  20,    1987       SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  ' 
U.S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
1102  LONGWORTH  HOUSE  OFFICE^  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 
TELEPHONE:   (202)  225-3627 


THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  FORD  (D.,  TENN.),  CHAIRMAN 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,   U  :> .   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman  Subco^ittee 
'1  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  of  the 
"nmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
announced  today  that  the  Subcommittee  will  conduct  additional 
*^«»3rings  on  welfare  reform.     The  Subcommittee  hearings  will  be 
held  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


D^te  Time  Room 

Wednesday,  March  4  10:00  a.m.  noo  Longworth 

Friday,  March  t>  10:00  a.i...  B-318  Raybu.-n 

Tuesday,  March  10  9:30  a.m.  B-318  Rayburn 

Wednesday,  March  11  9:30  a.m.  B-318  Rayburn 

F  iday,  March  13  10:00  a.m.  B-319  Rayburn 

^n  larch  4,  Administration  witnesses  will  present  testimony;  on 
the  other  dates  the  Subcommittee  will  hear  from  public  witnesses. 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Chairman  Ford  said,  "I  am 
pleased  that  Administration  witnesses  will  appear  before  the 
^Subcommittee  so  soon  after  Secretary  Bowen*s  appearance  before 
the  full  Committee  on  February  25th.     It  will  give  us  the 
opoportunity  to  disci'ss  the  President*s  welfare  demonstration 
projects,  the  Greater  Opportunities  through  work  (GROW)  proposal 
and  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  youth 
initiat)  e  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  greater  detail. 
I  am  all  J  anxious  to  hear  from  public  witnesses  about  their 
welfare  reform  ideas." 


Public  witnesses  are  encouraged  to  address  the  broad  subject 
of  welfare  reform  as  well  as  comment  on  the  Admi n lustration ' s 
proposals.     In  addition,  several  specific  issue  areas  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Subcommittee.     Witnesses  are  encouraged 
to  comment  on  the  need  for  legislation  that  would: 

o    extend  AFDC  to  two-parent  families  in  which  the  principal 

earner  13  unemployed* 
o    enhance  work  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  and 

target  assistance  to  those  who  will  have  the  most 

difficulty  finding  work; 
o    raquirft  or  encourage  parents  with  young  children  to  work; 
o    provide  basic  and  remedial  education  to  welfare  families; 
o    give  States  flexibility  in  the  design  of  work,  education 

and  training  programs; 
o    use  a  case  management  approach  to  the  delivery  of 

services; 

o    revise  and  simplify  the  earneo  income  disregards  to 

encourage  work; 
o    provide  Supportive  services,  particularly  day  care  and 

health  care,  to  welfare  families  who  are  in  training  or 

school  and  to  working  families  as  tbey  leave  welfare; 
o    require  or  encourage  minor  parent  families  to  live  under 

adult  Supervision! 
o    coordinate  AFDC  and  food  stamp  policies;  and 
o     improve  the  adequacy  of  welfare  benefits  to  assure 

families  an  income  sufficient  to  avoid  hcxnelessness. 


(MORE) 
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DETAILS  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  REQUESTS  TO  BE  HEARD; 

Requests  to  be  heard  must  be  made  by  telephone  to 
Harriett  Lawler  1(202)225-3627)1  no  later  than  noon,  Tuesday, 
March  3,  1987,  to  be  followed  by  a  formal  written  request  to 
Joseph  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
V,S,  House  of  Representatives,  1102  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.     20515.     The  Subcommittee  will  notify 
by  telephone  those  scheduled  to  appear  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  filing  deadline.     Any  questions  concerning  a  scheduled 
appearance  should  be  directed  to  the  Subcommittee  [(202) 
225-lC25)l. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  available  to  hear  witnesses,  the 
Siubcommittee  may  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  requests  tc  be 
heard.     Those  persons  and  organizations  not  scheduled  for  an  oral 
appearance  are  encouraged  to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
record  of  the  hearings.     All  persons  requesting  to  be  heard, 
whether  they  are  scheduled  for  oral  testimony  or  not,  will  be 
notified  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  filing  deadline. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  present  oral  testimony  are  requested 
to  briefly  summarize  Iheir  written  statements.     The  full 
statement  will  be  included  in  the  printed  record. 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  proouctive  use  of  the  limited 
amount  of  rime  to  question  witnesses,  witnesses  scheduled  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  are  required  to  submit  75  copies 
of  their  prepared  statement  to  the  Subcommittee  office,  room 
B-317  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
of  their  scheduled  appearance.     Failure  to  do  so  may  result  in 
the  witness  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  person. 

WRITTEN  STATEMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE: 

For  those  who  wish  to  file  a  written  statement  for  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearings,  six  copies  are  required  and  must 
be  submitted  by  the  close  of  business    on  Friday,  March  20,  1987, 
to  Josephy  K.  Dowley,  Chief  Counsel,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1102  Longworth  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.     20515.     ^n  additional  supply  of 
statements  for  the  printed  record  may  be  furnished  for 
distribution  to  the  pLolic  and  press  if  supplied  to  the 
Subcommittee  office,  room  B-317  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
during  the  course  of  the  public  hearings. 

SEE  ENCLOSED  FORMATTING  REOUI RFMENTS . 
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Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemploprment  Compensation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  come  to  ord-^r. 

We  are  delighted  to  open  the  subcommittee  hearing  today  and  to 
welcome  a  new  member  of  this  conunittee,  Mr.  Tom  Downey  of 
New  York,  and  a  senior  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. We  are  delighted  that  you  have  joinec'  us,  Mr.  Downey»  on  the 
Public  Assistance  Subconunittee.  We  know  thisit  there  is  a  big  task 
an^  ^  job  ahead  of  us  in  the  100th  Congress.  Hopefully  we  can 
r  much  of  this  in  the  first  session  of  the  100th  Congress. 

V  '  c  delighted  and  very  honored  to  have  you  as  a  new  member 
of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Dov^NKY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  say  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  subconmiittee  before  I  was  sentenced  to  the  Budget 
Committct;.  That  sentence  being  couipleted,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
back,  and  hopefully  will  be  of  some  help  to  vou  and  use  to  the  com- 
niittee  in  moving  on  with  this  issue  (rf*  welfare  reform.  I  have  an 
interest  in  this  matter,  as  you  are  aware,  and  hoi«  to  push  some  o^ 
1  hose  ideas  on  my  colleagues  and  friends. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  also  have  back  with  us  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Pease  of  Ohio. 

Welcome  back.  Delighted  to  have  you,  and  hop.^fuUy  we  are  all 
ready  to  get  back  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  you  at  this  tii^^e. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good  to  be  back  in  a  new 
session  of  Congress.  As  you  know,  I  chose  this  subcommittee  when 
I  first  came  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
service. 

^  think  we  face  a  very  big  challenge  this  year,  in  sorting  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  on  welfare  reform  and  making 
sure  that  it  really  is  reform.  We  must  be  careful  that  we  don't 
impose  on  the  States  and  local  governments  a  lot  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility which  they  are  ill-prepared  to  meet. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you.  Also  another  member,  not  a  new 
member  of  this  committee  at  all;  one  who  has  been  a  very  able 
person  on  this  committee,  Mrs.  Kennelly  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Ford.  And  thank  you  for 
calling  this  hearing  so  apeedily  so  that  we  can  be^  on  something 
that  we  all  want  very  much  to  become  involved  in. 

I  am  pleased,  obviously,  to  be  back  on  the  subcommittee,  because 
I  think  you  will  head  us  in  the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  to 
do  something  that  so  many  of  us— 1  see  that  our  brothers  on  the 
other  side  aren't  here— but  Republican  and  Democrat,  conservative 
and  liberal,  all  agree  on,  is  that  we  caii  do  welfare  reform,  that  we 
have  many  good  intentions,  that  many  of  us  have  wanted  to  do 
this,  but  this  is  the  year  that  we  think  we  can  do  it 

I  think  the  svstem  has  tried  to  do  a  good  job,  but  at  the  moment 
it  is  failing  children,  one  out  of  every  five  living  in  poverty.  At  the 
moment  it  is  failing  women.  It  doesn't  even  address  many  of  the 
needs  of  women,  women  who  have  children,  women  who  want  to 
take  care  of  those  children,  women  who  want  to  take  themselves 
out  of  the  lives  they  are  being  forced  to  lead  and  want  to  improve 
themselves  and  their  families. 
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I  am  very  committed  on  the  work  we  are  about  to  begin.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  leading  us. 
Chairman  Forp.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the  committee,  in 
the  organizational  session  yesterday  pledged  his  cooperation  with 
the  subconmiittee  in  trying  to  move  quickly  into  a  markup  session 
on  welfare  reform. 

We  also  note  that  the  Subcommittee  on  He;  1th  is  meeting  today, 
and  it  might  be  that  some  of  the  minority  members  are  not  here 
because  of  a  conflict  with  another  subconmiittee. 

Tlie  Chair  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  before  we 
call  on  the  first  panel  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  today. 

Last  night,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  President  Reagan 
committed  himself  to  reforming  the  ^^outmoded  social  dinosaur'' 
called  welfare,  by  proposing  a  series  of  local  demonstrations.  This 
announcement  was  a  product  of  a  year-long  study  of  the  welfare 
mrtem  by  the  President's  domestic  policy  staff.  I  had  hoped  that 
me  President's  plan  would  include  more  than  just  community- 
based  demonstrations,  however,  because  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  fix  our  welfare  system. 

Many  demonstration  programs  have  already  been  implemented. 
In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  ET  Program  has  shown  us  that 
work  programs  for  welfare  recipients  can  make  a  difference.  Tlie 
State  of  Arkansas  has  already  embarked  upon  an  education  initia- 
tive. Illinois  and  others  have  tested  teenage  pr^;nancy  programs 
and  know  what  works.  California  is  about  to  begin  a  worX  educa- 
tion, and  training  program  for  AFDC  recipients.  There  are  many 
other  States  that  have  already  implemented  some  type  of  a  demon- 
stration program  that  we  have  had  an  opportu^fity  to  look  at 

There  are  other  key  issues  that  we  hope  that  the  administration 
will  come  to  this  subconmuttee  or  the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  talk  about  so  that  we  have  their  input  on  what  they 
would  like  to  have  in  the  bill  that  might  be  drafted  and  supported 
by  members  of  this  subcommitt^,  as  well  as  other  Members  in  the 
Congress. 

Clearly,  welfare  reform  has  been  elevated  to  the  national  agenda. 
The  President  talked  about  it  last  night.  He  talked  about  it  in  his 
State  of  the  Unbn  Message  12  months  ago. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  throughout  this  Congress.  Th  e  was 
a  lot  of  talk  in  the  last  Concpress.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  my  col- 
league and  the  ranking  majority  member  of  this  committee  has 
also  fashioned  a  welfare  reform  package,  or  will  be  fashioning  a 
welfare  reform  package  in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  It  will  be 
our  task,  in  the  100th  Congress,  to  turn  today's  rhetoric  into  legis- 
lation that  can  make  a  difference  for  the  poor  in  this  country  and 
the  AFDC  population  of  this  Nation. 

Welfare  reform  can  mean  many  things.  To  the  President  it 
means  national  demonstration  projects.  To  others  it  means  expand- 
ed health  care  coverage  for  the  poor,  especially  working  famihes.  It 
can  also  mean  added  resources  for  WiC  and  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams. It  can  mean  a  renewed  conmiitment  to  our  schools,  a  r^to- 
ration  of  academic  c"Tcellence  and  an  intensive  effort  to  provide  a 
quality  education  to  our  Nation's  poorest  children  and  adults. 
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It  can  mean  taking  steps  to  solve  this  country's  growing  home- 
less problem,  not  through  short-term  bandaids  like  temporary  shel- 
ters, but  by  developing  a  sensible  national  housing  policy  that 
makes  decent  housing  affordable  for  poor  families. 

Finally — and  most  importantly — it  can  mean  making  long  over- 
due improvements  in  our  Nation's  basic  cash  welfare  system,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 

While  welfare  reform  can  mean  all  of  these  things,  it  really  boils 
down  to  one  simple  goal:  creating  opportunity.  Making  it  possible 
for  a  mother  on  welfare  to  complete  high  school.  Rewarding  wd- 
fare  recipients  who  work.  Helping  children  stay  in  school.  Training 
the  unskilled  for  decent  jobs  in  the  marketplace.  Helping  our  most 
disadvantaged  citizens  to  participate  fully  in  American  society  by 
leveling  the  playing  field  for  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  Creating  op- 
portunity is  what  welfare  reform  should  be  all  about. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  subcommittee  to  hear  from  witnesses  this 
week,  and  hopefully  within  the  next  3  or  4  weeks,  and  at  that  time 
maybe  we  can  move  into  a  markup  session  for  a  welfare  reform 
package. 

We  will  hear  from  witnesses  today.  After  the  legislation  has  been 
introduced  we  will  bring  those  bills  before  this  committee  and  also 
hear  from  witnesses,  and  then  move  into  the  final  markup  session 
of  a  welfare  reform  package. 

[The  prepared  opening  statement  follows:] 
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Opening  Statement  of 
Thfc  Honorable  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  on  Hays  and  Means 
At  the  Subcommittee's  First  Hearing  on 
Welfare  Reform 


The  Sub^ummirtee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

Last  night,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Reagan  committed  himself  to  reforming  the  "outmoded  social 
dinosaur"  called  welfare  by  proposing  a  series  of  local 
demonstrations.    This  announcement  was  the  product  of  a  year-long 
study  of  the  welfare  system  by  the  President's  domestic  policy 
staff.    I  had  hoped  that  the  President's  plan  would  include  more 
than  3ust  community-based  demonstrations,  however,  because  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  fix  our  welfare  system. 

Clearly,  welfare  reform  has  been  elevated  to  the  national 
agenda,    it  will  be  our  task,  in  the  100th  Congress,  to  turn 
today's  rhetoric  into  legislation  that  can  make  a  difference  for 
America's  poor  families.    We  must  begin  by  defining  our  terms. 

welfare  reform  can  mean  many  things.    To  the  President  it 
means  national  demonstration  projects.    To  others  it  means 
expanded  health  care  coverage  for  the  poor,  especially  working 
families.    It  can  also  mean  added  resources  for  NIC  and  other 
nutrition  programs.     It  can  mean  a  renewed  commitment  to  our 
schools,  a  restoration  of  academic  excellence  and  an  intensive 
effort  to  provide  a  quality  education  to  our  nation's  poorest 
children  and  adults.     It  can  mean  taking  steps  to  solve  this 
country's  growing  homeless  problem,  not  through  short  term 
bandaids  like  temporary  shelters  but  by  developing  a  sensible 
national  housing  policy  that  makes  decent  housing  affordable  for 
poor  families.     Finally  —  and  most  importantly  —  it  can  mean 
making  long  overdue  improvements  in  our  nation's  basic  cash 
welfare  system.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 

While  welfare  reform  can  mean  all  of  these  things,  it  really 
boils  down  to  One  simple  goal:     creating  opportunity.     Making  it 
possible  for  a  mother  on  welfare  to  complete  high  school. 
Rewarding  *>  I^are  recipients  who  work.    Helping  children  stay 
In  school.     .raining  the  unskilled  for  jobs.     Helping  our  most 
disadvantaged  citizens  to  participate  fully  in  American  society 
by  leveling  the  playing  field.    Creating  opportunity  is  what 
welfare  reform  should  be  all  about. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  the  welfare  reform  debate  will 
intesify.    We  will  be  consumed  with  discussions  of  "strategy." 
We  will  determine  what  is  politically  feasible  and  what  we  can 
afford.    We  will  worry  about  "packaging"  welfare  reforra  proposals 
and  the  timing  for  action.    Today,  we  forget  strategy  ano  what  is 
"doable"  and  instead  focus  on  the  substance  of  what  we  want  lo 
do,  who  we  want  to  help  and  why.    We  must  be  clear  about  these 
things  in  order  to  make  real  progress  with  welfare  reform. 

Our  witnesses  todsty  are  especially  suited  to  this  task. 
They  include  the  seasoned  veteran  of  welfare  reform  debates,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  of  New  York,  and  a  panel  of 
witnesses  representing  organizations  and  individuals  who  have 
come  forward  with  welfare  reform  plans  of  their  own.    Over  the 
next  several  months,  we  will  hold  more  hearings,  we  will  review 
many  legislative  proposals  and  —  I  hope  —  we  will  prepare  to 
make  the  investment  that  is  needed  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
for  America's  poor  families  by  creating  opportunity. 
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Today  the  Chair  would  like  to  call  the  first  panel  of  witnesses. 
We  have  the  commissioner  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of 
Income  Maintenance  and  chair  of  the  American  Public  Welfore  As- 
sociation's welfare  reform  project,  Stephen  B.  Heintz.  Along  with 
Mr.  Heintz  is  Jack  A.  Meyer,  director,  the  Project  on  the  Welfare 
of  Families;  Robert  J.  Ferw,  executive  director,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center;  and  Cindy  Marano,  executive  director.  Wider  Oppor- 
tunities for  Women. 

Commissioner,  we  will  recognize  you  as  the  first  witness.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  you. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  Mrs.  Kennelly  if  she  would  like  to  in- 
troduce one  of  her  constituents  before  the  subconunittee. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  I  certainly  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  all  of  the  panelists,  but  to 
also  welcome  my  conmussioner  from  Connecticut,  Stephen  Heintz, 
who  not  only  does  an  excellent  job  in  our  State,  but  is  now  heading 
the  commissioners  from  all  over  the  country.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  just  completed  one  of  the  best  studies  on  welfare  reform 
and  given  us  goals,  information,  and  opportunities  to  look  toward. 

I  welcome  you  here  today.  I  also  know  of  the  long  road  that  we 
have  in  front  of  us.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  We  are  all  not  going 
to  get  what  we  want,  but  I  hope  you  will  stick  with  us  and  stay 
with  us  and  fight  to  see  that  this  is  done  in  the  100th  Congress. 

Stephen,  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  B.  HEINTZ,  COMMISSIONER,  CONNECTI- 
CUT DEPARTMENT  OF  INCOME  MAINTENANCE,  AND  CHAIR* 
MAN,  MATTER  OF  COMMITMENT  STEERING  COMMITTEE,  AMER* 
ICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCUTION 

Mr.  Heintz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Good  afternoon.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  from  across  the  country  who  have  spent  much  of 
the  last  year  in  reexamining  and  redesigning  the  social  welfare 
system. 

It  is  especially  an  honor  to  testify  before  Representative  Kennel- 
ly from  my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  who  has  offered  such  lead- 
ership in  our  State  on  the  issues  that  are  of  concern  to  Americans 
of  all  political  persuasions,  of  all  philosophies,  who  care  about  chil- 
dren, who  are  about  women,  and  who  look  to  a  better  fiiture,  a 
future  with  less  poverty  and  less  suffering. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  continued  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  and  for  holding  these  hearings  so  early  in  this 
sessior  of  Congress,  so  that  all  of  us  might  work  together  long  and 
hard  during  this  session  to  fashion  a  true  welfare  reform  that  we 
can  all  be  proud  of,  and  that  we  will  have  confidence  in  and  that 
can  work  to  help  lift  families  out  of  poverty. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  welfare  reform  let  me  be  clear  from 
the  outset:  State  sponsored,  community  based  demonstration 
projects,  as  proposed  by  the  President  last  night,  simply  will  not  be 
enough,  nor  will  any  other  piecemeal  approach.  My  colleagues  and 
I  believe  that  we  must  go  far  beyond  mere  tinkering  with  the  exist- 
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ing  svBtem,  and  instead  redesign  fundamentally  the  way  we  re- 
spond to  poverty  in  this  country.  A  few  statistics  make  this  point. 

As  Representative  Kennelly  noted,  one  child  in  four  is  bom  into 
poverty  m  this  country  today.  One  child  in  five  lives  out  his  or  her 
entire  youth  in  pover^. 

Among  blacks  and  Hispanics,  the  numbers  are  even  more  stark. 
One  out  of  two  black  children  is  poor.  Two  of  five  Hispanic  chil- 
dren are  poor. 

As  public  hunUBi  services  administrators,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility within  our  States  to  care  for  those  who  are  vulnerable.  Be- 
cause of  our  experience,  we  can  be  both  legitimate  advocates  for 
the  clients  we  serve  and  vigorous  critics  of  the  very  sjrstem  we  ad- 
minister. 

We  know  that  something  clearly  is  not  working.  The  available 
array  of  services  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs.  The  ^stem  is  failing 
American  families. 

RespondinjS  to  the  statistics  and  the  growing  concern,  the  State 
human  service  administrators  adopted  a  policy  statement  in  1985 
calling  for  a  renewed  jmblic  commitment  to  poor  children,  and 
their  families.  We  organized  a  steering  committee  of  State  human 
service  administrators  to  come  together  and  examine  this  issue 
with  the  ffoal  of  presenting  to  the  Congress,  to  our  Governors,  a 


The  group  of  conunissioners  is  itself  diverse,  both  politically  and 
geographically.  We  are  liberals  and  conservatives  as  commission- 
ers. We  serve  Republican  and  Democratic  Governors.  We  come 
fh>m  large  and  small  Stetes  with  urban  and  rural  populations,  but 
our  goal  we  share,  and  it  is  very  straightforward:  to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  living  in  poverty  by  strengthening  their  fami- 
lies and  promoting  selfHiuffidency. 

Before  I  outline  our  reconunendations  which  are  in  a  report  that 
I  believe  vou  have,  which  is  entitled  "One  Child  in  Four/*^  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  the  conclusions  on  which  those  recommenda- 
tions are  baised. 

First,  we  believe  that  individuals  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being  and  that  of  their  families.  In  our  view, 
self-sufficiency  means  for  an  adult  a  good  job  with  a  future,  and  for 
a  child  a  nurturing  familv  and  success  in  school. 

We  value  families  as  the  basic  building  block  of  our  society,  but 
we  also  recognize  that  policies  and  programs  must  recognize  the 
changing  face  of  the  American  family,  especially  the  increasing 
numbers  of  single-parent  families  headed  by  women. 

We  propose  nugor  reforms  then  in  income  security,  education 
and  emplo3anent  programs,  and  the  key  components  of  our  family 
investment  program  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  chent-agency  contract  requiring  actions  by  cliento  on  the 
one  hand,  and  services  from  agencies  on  the  other,  encompassing 
education,  employment,  and  strengthened  family  life. 

Second,  a  comprehensive  welfare  to  jobs  program  in  each  State 
to  provide  the  services  necessary  for  families  to  move  from  welfare 
to  selfnsufficiency. 

Third,  a  new,  nationally  mandated.  State-specific  ''family  living 
standard''  using  the  actual  living  costs  as  the  basis  for  cash  assist- 
ance to  eligible  frmilies.  The  FLS  would  replace  benefite  to  families 
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under  AFDC,  food  stamps^  and  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
programs. 

Fourth,  aggressive  enforcement  of  child  support,  including  pater- 
nity detOTmination. 


Fifth,  increased  availability  of  affordable  quality  child  care. 
Last,  case  mana^fement  in  our  human  services  a^cies  to  help 
families  assess  then*  total  needs  and  resources,  to  miplement  and 
monitor  the  dient-agmcy  contract,  and  to  coordinate  access  for 
needed  services  for  multiple  agencies.  In  our  view,  the  test  of  wel- 
fare polides  must  be  their  impact  on  families. 

We  firmly  believe  that  pariental  support  of  children  is  the  first 
line  of  defimse  a^einei  public  depen«mcy.  Determining  paternity 
and  forcing  child  sumxnrt  are  mutual  responsibilities  of  clients 
and  agencies,  responsibilities  that  must  be  accepted,  and  their  en- 
forcement rigorously  pursued. 

In  our  fSamily  development  program,  the  primacy  of  parental  re- 
sponfiibility  is  supported  by  the  contract  between  the  agency  and 
tne  client  It  is  also  reflected  in  our  belief  that  establishing  work 
patterns  will  immediately  help  families  and  children  understand 
the  importance  of  work  in  achieving  independence  from  welfore. 

Our  approach  commits  both  agencies  and  clients  to  real  plans  for 
independence.  The  client-agency  contract  is  designed  to  turn 
-mutual  good  intentions  into  mutual  obligations  and  expectations, 
but  the  oblii^tions  and  requirements  of  the  contract  must  not  be 
used  in  coercive  wavs  nor  should  th^  presume  in  some  patronizing 
fashicm  that  our  fellow  citizens  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume 
their  lar^  role  in  society. 

The  core  of  the  contract  we  propose  will  be  the  empl<^abili^  or 
financial  assistance  plan.  It  commits  clients  to  a  range  of  self-help 
activities  and  it  commits  State  and  local  agencies  to  support  activi- 


goals,  tmie  frames,  and  benchmarks,  the  contract  translates  the 
mutual  expectations  into  concrete,  simple,  understandable  terms. 
The  contract  in  effect  will  be  a  dischaige  plan  aimed  at  eventual 
self*suflficiency  and  independence  fit>m  welfare. 

Case  management,  wnich  we  propose  for  all  public  human  serv- 
ices agencies,  means  brokering  and  coordinating  the  social,  health, 
education,  and  employment  services  necessary  to  promote  selfHSuffi- 
ciency  and  strenguien  families.  The  process  b^ins  with  an  assess- 
ment of  the  family's  needs  and  resources. 

Could  one  or  both  parents  benefit  from  parent  education  courses? 
Is  there  a  serious  problem  involving  drugs  or  alcohol,  calling  for 
specific  treatment?  Is  the  family's  health  care  adequate?  What  of 
housing  needs? 

All  of  the  needs  that  relate  to  both  self-sufficiency  and  strong 
families  would  be  taken  into  account. 

Welfare  reform  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  become  a  euphe- 
mism for  new  welfare-to-work  programs  or  old  workfare  programs, 
but  reform  of  the  welfare  sr^stem  must  be  exactly  that  a  compre- 
hensive and  concurrent  reformulation  of  cash  assistance,  educa- 
tion, health  care  and  employment-related  policies. 

Tlie  AFWA  proposals  provide  such  a  sweeping  revision.  We  have 
taken  at  their  word  all  of  the  proponents  of  welfare  reform,  the 
President,  the  Congress,  Governors,  advocates,  and  clients. 
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Our  proposal  goes  beyond  the  question  of  whether  to  include  the 
unempipyed  parent  in  public  assistance,  and  whether  the  inconsist- 
encies in  benefits  from  State  to  State  should  be  eliminated.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  the  entire  family  in  need  should  be 
aasisteaso  that  it  may  ultimately  be  self-sufficient,  and,  of  course, 
the  cash  assistance  provided  shomd  be  based  on  economic  need  and 
resources. 

We  believe  that  our  social  policy  must  ultimately  be  built  on  a 
comprehensive  social  insurance  model.  Young  parents  in  poverty 
who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  gainful  employment  face  just 
as  many  costs  on  behalf  of  their  children  as  do  Ledd-ofT  auto  work- 
ers or  tanners  displaced  by  economic  factors  beyond  their  control. 
C!hildren  in  need  are  children  in  need. 

Among  the  necessary  transition  stages  as  we  move  toward  a 
social  insurance  policy  is  the  establidunent  of  a  family  living 
standard  reflecting  baidc  living  costs  which  vaxy  from  one  geo- 

Ephical  area  to  another.  It  is  not  unrealistic  to  expect  that  fami- 
can  effectively  seek  self-sufBdency,  nurture  ana  support  their 
children's  development,  and  be  active  members  of  their  communi- 
ties if  their  economic  survival  is  always  in  doubt.  Establishing  a 
family  living  standard  will  assure  a  stable  economic  foundation 
from  which  the  move  %o  self-sufficiency  can  occur. 

The  family  living  standard  would  include  the  basic  necessities 
such  as  housing  and  furnishings,  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
utilities  and  other  maintenance  costs.  We  propose  establishing 
State^pedfic  £Eunily  living  standards  to  reflect  actual  costs  of 
living  m  each  State,  but  foUowing  a  uniform  Federal  methodology. 

Families  with  children  would  receive  cash  asrstanoe  in  the  form 
of  an  FLS  supplement  based  on  the  difference  between  the  stand- 
ard and  the  famil/s  income,  including  wages,  child  support,  and 
other  stipends. 

We  believe  our  proposal  can  significantly  reduce  dependency. 
First,  comprehensive  welfare-io-jobs  programs  would  provide  the 
education  and  training  necessai^  to  acnieve  self-sufficiency. 

Our  proposals  for  welfare-tojobs  programs  are  based  on  our  ex- 
periences, on  what  succeeds  and  wmit  fails,  especially  the  success- 
ful WIN  demonstration  projects  that  have  occurred  in  a  number  of 
our  States,  including  Connecticut. 

In  terms  of  client  obligations  we  reconunend  that  employment  or 
education  toward  emplovment  be  required  all  parents  with  chil- 
dren age  3  or  older,  and  a  more  limited  program  of  education,  em- 
plcqrment,  or  some  other  activity  designed  to  promote  seLf-sidfiden- 
cy  or  strengthen  the  family  of  younger  children.  Children  do  not 
benefit  in  the  long  run  fnnn  having  a  sin^e  parent  at  home  full 
time,  if  they  do  not  also  learn  about  self-fiumciency  and  the  options 
available  to  them  in  the  larger  community. 

Self-sufficiency  throu^  a  comprehensive  welfare-tojobs  pro- 
gram, of  course,  presumes  the  avaibbility  of  quality  child  care  and 
the  other  services  necessary  for  economic  independence. 

Second,  the  family  living  standard  coupled  with  the  welfare-to- 
jobs  program  provides  real  encouragement  to  work.  Because  we  be- 
lieve it  should  always  be  to  a  famiiy^s  benefit  to  woik  rather  than 
not  to  work,  ibe  FLo  would  build  in  significant  financial  incentives 
to  woik.  Families  would  be  allowed  to  exclude  25  percent  all 
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earned  income  plus  the  earned  income  tax  credit  when  FLS  bene- 
fits are  calculated. 

Third,  stronger  public  schools  for  low-income  children  are  critical 
to  real  seif-6ufficiency.  We  believe  that  the  educational  reforms  al- 
ready proposed  must  be  acted  upon  quickly,  including  programs  to 
prepare  low-income  children  for  school,  to  assure  that  they  make 
maximum  academic  progress,  completing  hic^  school  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  to  ensure  an  effective  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Fourth,  adequate  health  care  coverage  during  the  transition  to 
self-fiuflicienpy  makes  that  transition  possible.  We  are  recommend- 
ing that  Medicaid  continue  to  be  available  to  recipients  of  fieunily 
living  standard  benefits,  and  we  are  now  embarking  through  our 
committee  on  a  tho*^  >ugfa  review  of  the  entire  issue  of  access  to 
health  care  for  poor  families  and  children. 

As  State  administrators  we  are  sometimes  painfiilly  aware  of  the 
need  to  be  fiscally  responsible  in  managing  these  large  programs, 
and  we  are  currently  developing  cost  estimates  for  our  proposed 
Family  bivestment  Program.  How  the  pogram  is  phased  in  and 
how  quickly,  will  to  a  very  great  extent  determine  the  costs  in  com- 
parison mth  concent  expenditures.  While  additional  State  and  Fed- 
erw^l  ^expenditures  will  be  required  up  fiiont,  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  welfare  dependency  through  emplpsrmen^  reduce 
p«d>lic  human  service  expenditures,  and  create  productive  new 
workers  and  taxpayers.  The  savings  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  and 
increased  State  and  Federal  revenue  will  b^gin  to  defray  the  addi- 
tional program  costs  in  a  very  short  time— perhaps  as  short  as  3  to 
5  years. 

We  are  proposing  a  gradual  phasing  in  of  the  family  living  stand- 
ard over  a  10-year  period,  with  strong  incentives  to  encourage 
States  to  achieve  a  full  FLS  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  phase-in 
will  take  into  account  current  State  fiscal  capacity  as  well  as  the 
current  Federal  budget  dciicit 

We  hope  to  work  with  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  completing  the  details  of  this  program, 
and  while  the  cost  element  is  important,  welfare  reform  is  not  only 
a  question  of  what  the  costs  are  or  where  we  get  the  mon^  to  pay 
for  it.  Our  country  is  neither  so  poor  nor  so  politically  paralyzed 
that  we  cannot  inake  the  commitment  to  our  children  and  tiieir 
families  to  help  bring  them  out  of  poverty. 

If  we  begin  with  a  clear  statement  of  what  we  wish  to  accomplish 
through  our  public  welfare  efforts— indeed  of  what  kind  of  sc^biety 
we  hope  to  achieve^  we  can  begin  to  work  towards  that  national 
policy-  We  are  united  in  the  belief  that  the  family  is  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  stability  and  self-sufficiency.  Government  is  the 
second  level. 

The  Federal  Government  must  continue  its  role  of  resource  allo- 
cation, research  and  evaluation,  and  standard  setting,  but  there  is 
another  critical  role  for  the  National  Government  as  well,  and  that 
is  to  provide  the  kind  of  moral  leadership  necessary  for  an  effective 
redesign  of  our  social  welfare  system. 

We  stress  that  our  proposals  represent  an  investment,  an  invest- 
ment that  over  time  will  return  actual  dollar  bmiefits  to  govern- 
ment treasuries. 
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It  is  also  a  moral  reinvestment  in  our  historical  belief  in  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  We  must  reorder  the  welfare  system  not 
only  because  it  is  the  smart  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  also  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  that  message  should  come  from  our  national  pol- 
icymakers. 

Last  night  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  President  said 
in  another  context,  ''Let  it  never  be  said  of  this  generation  of 
Americans  that  we  became  so  obsessed  with  failure  tluit  we  refused 
to  take  risks." 

Real  change  always  involves  risks.  True  welfare  reform  will  only 
be  possible  if  together  we  take  those  risks.  We  must  overcome  the 
obstacles  and  objections  raised  by  those  more  interested  in  ending 
programs  than  in  improving  them.  It  will  only  be  po6stt)le  if  we  aie 
willing  to  transcend  the  parochial  boundaries  which  define  our  po- 
litical and  our  professional  interests. 

It  will  only  be  possible  if  we  are  willing  to  get  expertise  from  all 
segments  of  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Finally,  it  will  only  be  possible  if  we  are  willing  to  invest  today 
in  the  stability  and  productivity  of  families,  knowing  that  these  in- 
vestments, both  fiscal  and  human,  will  return  benefits  to  all  of  us 
far  exceeding  their  dollar  costs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heintz  follows:] 
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7ESTMNY  OF 


STEPHEN  B.  NEINTZ 


OCmSSKICR 


CXMECnOJT  OEPmm  of  DCM  miNTENMCE 


AND 


AM  mTTER  OF  OGmnverr  steering  OGmmEE 


ON  BEHALF  OF 


The  American  Public  Welfare  association 


AND  ITS  PROJECT 


'INVESTING  IN  POGR  F/VHUES  AM)  T>£IR  OffliKEN:  A  mTTER  OF  OGrtHTVCNr 


INTRGDUCnON 

Good  afternoon.  I  ah  Stephen  Heintz.  cohhissioner  of  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Income  Maintenance  and  chairman  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  project,  "A  Matter  of  Commitment."      are  pleased  to  participate 

IN  THE  subcommittee's  HEARINGS  ON  WELFARE  TEFORMt  AND  UE  THANK  THE  MEMBERS  FOR 
INVITING  US  TO  JOIN  THEM  IN  THIS  IMPORTANT  DEBATE.     IN  PARTICULAR,  MR. 

Chairman,  ue  want  to  thank  you.  Representative  matsui  and  Representative 
kennelly  for  your  leadership,  inspiration  and  dogged  determination  to  make 
welfare  reform  happen.      also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding  staff  work 

PROVIDED  TO  US  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  BY  FRANCIS  CANAVAN  AND  DEBORAH 
COLTON. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  welfare  reform,  let  me  be  clear  from  the  outset. 
"State-sponsored,  community-baseo  demonstration  projects"  wtil  not  be  enough, 
nor  will  any  other  piece-meal  approach.  my  colleagues  and  x  believe  that  we 
must  go  far  beyond  mere  tinkering  with  present  public  welfare  programs  and 
redesign  fundamentally.  the  way  we  respond  to  poverty  in  this  country.  a  few 
statistics  make  this  point: 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  GOALS 

Today  one  child  in  four  is  born  into  poverty  in  this  country.  One  child  in 
five  lives  out  his  or  her  childhood  in  poverty.  among  blacks  and  hispanics 
the  numbers  are  even  more  stark:  one  out  of  two  black  children  is  poor.  two 
of  five  hispanic  children  are  poor.  as  public  human  service  administrators, 
we  have  responsibility  within  our  states  for  the  health  and  well'^.ing  of 
those  who  are  vulnerable.  we  oversee  the  development  and  delivery  of 
services.  many  in  our  group  have  long  experience  and  specific  expertise  in 
these  areas.  because  of  our  experience  and  our  leadership  responsibilities, 
we  can  be  both  legitimate  advocates  for  the  clients  we  serve  and  rigorous 
critics  of  the  existing  system  we  administer. 

We  know  that  something  clearly  is  not  working.   The  available  array  of 

SERVICES  IS  NOT  ADEQUATE  TO  A  THE  NEEDS.  ThE  SYSTEM  IS  FAILING  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES. 

RESPONDING  TO  THE  NUMBERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  REPRESENT,  AND  TO  OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN  OUR  STATES,  THE  HUMAN  SERVICE  ADMINISTRATORS  ADOPTED  A  POLICY  STATEMENT  IN 
1985  CALLING  FOR  A  RENEWED  PUBLIC  COMMITMENT  TO  POOR  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES.  A  STEERING  COMMITTEE  WAS  FORMED  REPRESENTING  APWA*S  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS  AND  ITS  COUNCILS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATORS. 
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The  STEERING  COftllTTEE  HELD  ITS  FIRST  FORMAL  SESSION  ONE  YEAR  AGO.  THE  GROUP 
IS  ITSELF  DIVERSE  BOTH  POLITICALLY  ANO  GECCnAPHICALLY.    Wt  ARE  REPUBLICANS  ANO 

Democratsi  Liberals  ano  Conservatives,      cone  from  large  states  ano  small 

STATES  I  UE  SERVE  URBAN  ANO  RURAL  POPULATIONS. 

WE  HAVE  OEBATEO  AMONG  OURSELVES  THE  APPROPRIATE  GOALS  FOR  OUR  WELFARE  SYSTEM 
ANO  THE  POLICIES  TO  ATTAIN  THOSE  GOALS.  WE  HAVE  MET  WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  YOu" 
COLLEAGUES.  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF.  WITH  OFFICIALS  IN  THE  AOMINISTRATION. 
WITH  OTHER  STATE  ANO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS.  PRIVATE  NON-PROFIT 
GROUPS.  ANO  WITH  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  WORKING  ON  THE  WHOLE  RANGE  OF  ISSUES  WITHIN 

the  social  welfare  fielo. 

Our  goal  is  straightforwaro:  to  reouce  the  number  of  chiloren  living  in 
poverty  by  strengthening  their  families  ano  promoting  self-sufficiency. 

Before  I  outline  our  recommendations  To  like  to  tell  you  about  the 

CONCLUSIONS  ON  WHICH  THEY  ARE  BASED. 

There  is  a  vital  public  role  and  responsibility  for  society's  welfare  ano  each 

INDIVIDUAL  has  CERTAIN  RESPONSIBILITIES  TOWARD  SOCIETY.  WE  BELIEVE  THAT 
if  V^Jr^T^^^S'T^'r/c"'  RESPONSIBILITV  FOR  THEIR  oU  «LL-BEIN6aXo  JHkJ 

?^D^".l^^^^^^^^rh  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  MEANS  FOR  AN  ADULT.  A  6000 

*  *  NURTURING  FAMILY  AND  SUCCESS  IN  SCHOOL.    WE  VALUE 

FAMILIES  AS  THE  BASIC  BUILDING  BLOCK  OF  OUR  SOCIETY.  BUT  WE  ALSO  REALIZE  THAT 
POLICIES  ANO  PROGRAMS  MUST  RECOGNIZE  THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  FWILIES,  ESPECIALU 
THE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  SINGLE-PARENT  FAMILIES  HEADED  BY  WOMEN. 

Investing  in  stronger  self-sufficient  families  will  bring  significant  returns i 

M^mEN^'N'c^^^^^^^    'j'^in^i'^i  o?5in?sSiSg'™^^ 

SiirrTv  services  programs,  and  a  healthier  ano  stronger 

SvCIETT. 

To  PUT  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INVESTMENT  ANO  MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  INTO  ACTION  UF 
fifF''T/r^l°^S^c'T'  }!*  l""^'  ?""»"^-  EOuKVAio  EMPLOW°ENT  re'oG^^^^^^^ 

The  key  components  of  our  Family  Investment  Pro6ram  incluoe  the  following: 

"  «rliJi?I'JSrI!£I.MS*£I-  "EWWINB  ACTIONS  BY  CLIENTS  ANO  SERVICES  FROM 
^«  ™\^XJ?!?i2H"?,.^2''""'*-  EMPLOYMENT  ANO  STRENSTHENEO  FAMILY  LIFE. 
^VER  ^  '2.'5JTiJ?S*K2  ENPl-OYMENT  IS  REOUIREO  OF  PARENTS  OF  CHILOREN 
OF  OTIffR  ?AR£NTS^  PART-TIME  OUT-OF-HOME  ACTIVITY  IS  REOUIREO 

"  ?rBg?rg."u?gc^La^'-^\^VJgv'Jg''?  ""SI'*"  "  EACH  STATE  TO  PROVIOE  THE 
SERVICES  NECESSARY  FOR  FAMILIES  TO  MOVE  FROM  WELFARE  TO  SELF^UFFICIFNTV 

JmII^JS^s  "^'^  oevelopmPnt Sman'Sev    Jm"^  6 

THAT  JOBS  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THOSE  NOW  OEPENOENT  ON  WELFARE. 

"  icmyVi^i^j'l^'M^t!-.  VtlK^!^?F}?.y^'-'  ^"""^  "SING 
^MTircc  "ricT"*^  ^"E  BASIS  FOR  CASH  ASSISTANCE  TO  ELIGIBLE 

FAMILIES.  The  "FLS"  would  PROVIOE  A  STABLE  ECONOMIC  BASE  AS  FAMILIES 
MCVE  TOWARD  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  ANO  WOULD  REPLACE  BENEFITS  TO  FAMILIES  Jt« 

J!1J'?„"5M!!!S^?  'JiL        "  E*"ILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  2riLOREN.'F*S5o  STA"p" 
AND  LOW-INCOME  HONE  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS. 

"       U  "/  '''^I'"  INCLUDING  PATERNITY 

iSSaTs^aIhSJaTs^ErViC^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  *  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BOTH 

0     Increased  availability  of  affordablf.  qhai  tty  child  carf  Tn  mppt 

SE"LF-°sSFFmE°NCY!'°'""'*^  "'^^^^^^ 

"      te'^^^^un  «°«S,,"D'?i*c''  *^""ES  TO  HELP  FAMILIES  ASSESS 

jMRDINATr  ?rr*r«  M^°J!^L^:  "  ^  ""'"^''"^  *'«'  """"OR  THE  CONTRACT.  AW 
COORDINATE  ACCESS  TO  NEEDED  SERVICES  FROM  MULTIPLE  AGENCIES. 
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I  Recognizing  that  our  goal  of  reducing  poverty  ahong  children  cannot  be  reached 

I  IF  THE  CURRENT  INCIDENCE  OF  ADOLESCENT  PREGNANCY  IS  ALLOWED  TO  PERSIST,  OUR 

I  REPORT  ALSO  CONTAINS  PROPOSALS  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHILDREN  HAVING 

CHILDREN.  WE  KNOW  THIS  ISSUE  IS  OF  GREAT  CONCERN  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE, 
ESPECIALLY  YOU,  M^.  CHAIRMAN,  AND  WE  WOULD  WELCOME  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT 
THESE  PROPOSALS  TO  THE  SUBCCHMIHEE  ON  ANOTHER  OCCASION. 

/  COmttUTY  OF  THE  FWLY 

^  The  first  obligation  of  public  policy  must  be  to  reinforce-through  BOTH  WORDS 

and  actions— the  centrality  of  the  family  and  the  primacy  of  parental 
responsibility  in  american  society.  my  colleagues  and  i  want  to  make  the  case 
r  that  parental  responsibility  for  the  c/re  of  children  must  be  enforced.  we  do 

not  believe  that  poverty  somehow  removes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parents 
toward  their  children. 

we  firmly  believe  that  parental  support  of  children  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  public  dependency.  all  children  have  the  right  to  expect 
financial  support  froh  their  parents  and  parents  have  the  responsibility,  to 
provide  that  support.  determining  paternity  and  enforcing  child  support  are 
mutual  responsibilities  of  clients  and  agencies— responsi^'ilities  that  must  be 
accepted  and  their  enforcement  aggressively  pursued. 

In  our  Family  Investment  Program  proposal,  the  primacy  of  parental 

RESPONSIBILITY  IS  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  "CONTRACT"  BETWEEN  AGENCY  AND  ClIENT.  IT 
IS  ALSO  REFLECTED  IN  OUR  BELIEF  THAT  WHILE  ESTABLISHING  WORK  PATTERNS  IN  A 
HOUSEHOLD  MAY  NOT  AUTOMATICALLY  tEDUCE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  CASELOADS,  IT  WILL 
IMHEDIATELY  HELP  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  UNDERSTAND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WORK  IN 
ACHIEVING  INDEPENDENCE  FROM  WELFARE. 

Our  approach  cotwiTs  both  agencies  and  clients  to  m&I  plans  for  independence. 
The  client-agency  contract  is  designed  to  turn  mutual  good  intentions  into 

MUTUAL  obligations  AND  EXPECTATIONS.  AND  OBLIGATIONS  ARE  JUST 
THAT— OBLIGATIONS.  THEY  REPRESENT  THE  MUTUAL  RES^^ECT  AND  GOODWILL  OF  CLIENT 
AND  AGENCY  IN  WORKING  TOWARD  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CLIENT  AND,  THEREBY,  OF 
SOCIETY.  The  obligations  and  requirements  of  the  contract  must  not  be  USED  IN 
COERCIVE  WAYSt  NOR  SHOULD  THEY  PRESUME,  IN  SOME  PATRONIZING  FASHION,  THAT  OUR 
fellow  CITIZENS  ARE  INCAPABLE  OR  UNWILLING  TO  ASSUME  THEIR  ROLE  IN  THE  LARGER 
SOCIETY. 

THE  CORE  OF  THE  CONTRACT  WE  PROPOSE  WILL  BE  AN  EMPLOYABILITY  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  PLAN,  FROH  WHICH  FLOW  THE  SPECIFIC  OBLIGAHONS  OF  BOTH  CLIENT  AND 

AGENCY.   The  contract  commits  clients  to  a  range  of  self-help  efforts,  and  it 

COMMITS  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  TO  SUPPORT  THOSE  EFFORTS  BY  PROVIDING 
NECESSARY  SERVICES  AND  ASSISTANCE.    6Y  ESTABLISHING  GOALS,  TIMELINES  AND 

benchmarks,  the  contract  translates  mutual  expectations  into  concrete  terms. 
The  contract  will  be  in  effect  a  'discharge  plan"  aimed  at  eventual 
self-sufficiency  and  independence  from  the  system. 

The  client's  obligations  under  the  contract  will  include  mandatory  work  and 
educahon/training  activities  based  on  the  individual's  needs,  abilities,  and 
goals.  The  agency  will  provide  services  needed  to  support  the  family  in 
achieving  self-sufficiency.  the  contract  will  be  monitored  regularly  through 
the  process  of  case  management. 

"Case  management"  which  we  propose  for  all  public  human  service  agencies  means 
brokering  and  coordinating  the  -social,  health,  education,  and  employment 
services  necessary  to  promote  self-sufficiency  and  strengthen  families.  the 
process  begins  with  an  assessment  of  the  family's  needs  and  resources  in  four 
areas:  (1)  educational  attainment,  (2)  work  experience  and  (3)  family 
development— in  order  to  know  what  program  or  services  the  family  needs— and 
(m)  income  security  to  determine  the  need  for  cash  assistance  and  develop 
budget  plans. 

THE  »EED  PGR  OlflEHENSIVEICSS 

Welfare  reform  seems  to  have  become  a  euphemism  for  new  welfare-to-work 
programs  or  old  workfare  programs.  reform  of  the  welfare  system  must  be 
exactly  that— a  comprehensive  reformulation  of  cash  assistance,  education, 
health  care  and  employment-related  policies  that  strengthen  family  life  and 
promote  self-sufficiency. 
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The  AR4A  proposals  provide  such  a  sweeping  .  -vision.      have  taken  at  their 

UORD  ALL  OF  THE  PROPONENTS  OF  WELFARE  REFORM- -TWE  PRESIDENT.  THE  CONGRESS,  THE 

Governors,  the  advocates,  the  clients.  Our  proposal  goes  beyond  the  question 
OF  whether  to  include  the  unemployed  parent  in  public  assistance  and  whether 
the  inconsistencies  in  benefits  from  state  to  state  should  be  eliminated.  It 

should  60  WITHOUT  SAYING  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY  IN  NEED  SHOULD  BE  ASSISTED  SO 
THAT  IT  MAY  ULTIMATELY  BE  SELF-SUFFICIENT.  AND,  OF  COURSE,  THE  CASH 
ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  TO  FAMILIES  SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  THEIR  ECONOMIC  NEED  AND 
RESOURCES. 

Wt  BELIEVE  THAT  OUR  SOCIAL  POLICY  MUST  ULTIMATELY  BE  BUILT  ON  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE  MQDf;t-  THIS  IS  IN  PART  PRAGMATIC,  IN  PART  PHILOSOPHICAL. 
OUR  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS  DIRECTED  AT  ECONOMICALLY  ADVAKTAGED  AS  WELL  AS 
DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  HAVE  FARED  WELL— MEANS-TESTED  PROGRAMS  HAVE  NOT.  Wt 
BELIEVE  ASSISTANCE  TO  POOR  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  BASED  ON  ECONOMIC 
NEED,  MOT  ON  OTHER  MORE  ARBITRARY  FACTORS.  YOUNG  PARENFS  IN  POVERTY  WHO  HAVE 
NEVER  HAD  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  GAINFUL  EMPLOYflENT  FACE  JUST  AS  MANY  COSTS  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN  AS  DO  LAID-OFF  AUTO  WORKERS  OR  FARMERS  DISPLACED  BY 
ECONOMIC  FACTORS  BEYOND  THEIR  CONTROL.    CHILDREN  IN  NEED  ARE  CHILDREN  IN  NEED. 

Among  the  necessary  transition  stages  as  we  move  toward  a  social  insurance 

POLICY  IS  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FAMILY  LIVING  STANDARD  REFLECTING  BASIC 
LIVING  COSTS  WHICH  VARY  FROM  ONE  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA  TO  ANOTHER. 

It  is  not  useful  to  pretend  that  families  can  effectively  seek 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY,  NURTURE  AND  SUPPORT  THEIR  CHILDREN'S  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  BE 
ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR  COMMUNITIES  IF  THEIR  ECONOMIC  SURVIVAL  IS  ALWAYS  IN 

DOUBT.  Establishing  a  family  living  standard  wil*  assure  a  stable  economic 

FOUNDATION  FROM  WHICH  THE  HOVE  TO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  c^N  TAKE  PLACE. 

The  family  living  standard  would  include  basic  necessities  such  as  housing  and 

FURNISHING,  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  TRANSPORTATION,  UriLITIES  AND  OTHER  MAINTENANCE 
COSTS.  \il  PROPOSE  ESTABLISHING  STATE-SPECIFIC  FAMILY  LIVING  STANDARDS  TO 
REFLECT  ACTUAL  LIVING  ^OSTS  IN  EACH  STATE.  FAMILIES  WITH  CHILDREN  WOULD 
RECEIVE  CASH  ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN  FLS  SUPPLEMENT  BASED  ON  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  STANDARD  AND  THE  FAMILY'S  INCOME,  INCLUDING  WAGES, 

child  support  and  other  stipends. 

Once  a  family  living  standard  is  established,  benefits  to  families  will  begin 

Tu  REFLECT  ACCURATELY  FAMILY  NEED. 

From  the  outset  the  case  manager,  who  is  trained  and  skilled  in  assessment, 

ASSISTS  THE  FAMILY  IN  DETERMINING  THE  FAMILY'S  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES.  THAT 
INTAKE  PROCESS  WILL  REVIEW  THE  PARENTS'  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT,  WORK 
EXPERIENCE.  INCOME  SECURITY,  AND  FAMILY'S  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.  COULD  ONE  OR 
BOTH  PARENTS  BENEFIT  FROM  PARENT  EDUCATION  COURSES?  Is  THERE  A  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM  INVOLVING  DRUGS  OR  ALCOHOL  CALLING  FOR  SPECIFIC  TREATMENT?  Is  THE 
FAMILY'S  HEALTH  CARE  ADEQUATE?  WHAT  ARE  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS?  ALL  OF  THE 
NEEDS"  THAT  RELATE  TO  BOTH  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  OPTIONS  AND  THE  STRENGTH  AND 
STABILITY  OF  THE  FAMILY  UNIT  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 


BELIEVE  THE  APWA  PROPOSAL  WOULD  REDUCE  DEPENDENCY  IN  FOUR  WAYS: 

(1)       OOlWEHEMSlVE  WELFARE-TO-JOBS  PROGRAMS  WOULD  PROVIDE  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINIM6  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVE  SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

Our  proposals  for  welfare-to-jobs  programs  are  based  on  the  successes  states 

HAVE  HAD  IN  MOVING  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  INTO  NONSUBSIDIZED  JOBS  THROUGH  THE  WdRK 

Incentive  (WIN)  demonstration  authority.  We  urge  that  the  states  have 

FLtXIBILITY  IN  CHOOSING  THE  APPROPRIATE  MIX  OF  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS  INCLUDING 
remedial  education,  skills  training,  job  search,  job  training,   we  RECOMMEND  A 
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75  PERCENT  UNCAPPEO  FEDERAL  SHARE  IN  THE  COSTS  OF  SUCH  PROORAHS. 

IN  TERHS  OF  CLIENT  OBLIOAHONS  UE  RECOHHENOt 

0     £riPLOYriENT  OR  EOUCAHON  TOWARD  CNPLDYNEKT  BE  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  PARENTS 
WITH  CHILDREN  A6E  THREE  OR  OLDER. 

0     A  nORE  LIHITED  PROORAH  OF  EDUCATION,  EHPLOYHENT  OR  OTHER  ACTIVITY 

designed  to  promote  self-sufficiency  or  strengthen  the  family  be 
required  or  parents  of  younger  children. 

Children  do  not  benefit  in  the  long  run  from  having  a  single  parent  at  home 
full-hme  if  they  do  mot  also  learn  about  self-sufficiency  and  the  options 

AVAILABLE  TO  THEM  IN  THE  LARGER  COMMUNITY.  SELF-RESPDNSIBILIH  AND  COWUNm 
INVOLVEMENT  ARE  MORE  READILY  APPARENT  TO  A  CHILD  IF  THE  PARENT  SETS  SUCH  AN 
EXAMPLE.    One  of  the  THINGS  THAT       TDD  OFTEN  FORGET  WHEN  UE  URGE  WORK 

requirements  on  welfare  recipients  is  that  the  routine  of  j0b*seeking  and 
job-retention  is  not  routine  in  many  low-income  families.  maintaining  some 
connection  to  the  community.  even  when  the  children  are  infants.  is  desirable 
because  it  radically  reduces  the  isdlahdn  of  poor  young  mothers  and  heightens 
the  oppdrtunihes  fdr  single  parents  to  work  and  gain  self-sufficiency. 

Self-sufficiency  through  a  comprehensive  uelfare-to-jobs  program,  of  course, 
presumes  the  availability  of  quality  child  care  and  the  other  services 
necessary  fdr  economic  independence. 

(2)  tic  fahily  llvine  stimdaro  coutled  with  the  welfare-to-jobs  proorah 
provioes  real  en00iiui6cknt  to  mbbi^- 

Because  ue  believe  it  should  always  be  to  a  family's  benefit  to  work,  the  FLS 
would  include  financial  incentives  to  work.  families  would  be  allowed  to 
exclude  25  percent  of  all  earned  income  as  well  as  the  earned  income  tax 
Credit  when  calculating  the  benefit  level. 

(3)  STRONGCR  PUM.IC  SCHOOLS  FOR  LOU-INCONE  CHILDREN  ARE  CRITICAL  TO  REAL 
8CLF*SUFFICIENCY. 

Children  orop  out  of  school  in  part  because  they  do  not  and  cannot  make  the 

CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THEIR  OWN  SCHOOLING  AND  THEIR  EVENTUAL  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  AS 
GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  MEMBERS  OF  SOCIETY.  SCHOOL  IS  IRRELEVANT  TO  CHILDREN 
UNLESS  THEY  CAN  SEE  HOW  IT  WILL  FINALLY  BENEFIT  THEM  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

We  believe  that  COUCATIDNAL  reforms  already  proposed  MUST  BE  ACTED  UPON 
INCLUDING  PROGRAMS  TO  PREPARE  LOW-INCOME  CHILDREN  FOR  SCHOOL .  TO  ASSURE  THAT 
THEY  MAKE  MAXJ1UM  ACADEMIC  PROGRESS-COMPLETING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  A  MINIMUM— AND 
TO  INSURE  EFFECTIVE  TRANSITIONS  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  WORK. 

(M)      toOUATE  HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE  DURING  THE  TRANSITION  TO  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
HAiXS  THAT  TRANSITION  POSSIBLE. 

We  are  RECOMMENDING  THAT  MEDICAID  CONTINUE  TO  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF 
FAMILf  LIVING  STANDARD  BENEFITS.  AND  WE  ARE  NOW  EMBARKING  ON  A  THOROUGH  REVIEW 
OF  THE  ENTIRE  AREA  OF  ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FDR  POOR  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN. 
WE  DO  KNOW.  NOW.  HOWEVER.  THAT  H^UUH  CARE  COVERAGE  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR  POOR 
FAMILIES  AS  THEY  ENTER  THE  WORK  FORCE  AND  FDR  A  SUFFICIENT  TRANSITION  PERIOD 
UNTIL  EMPLOYERS  MAKE  ADEQUATE  HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE  AVAILABLE  TO  SUCH  FAMILIES. 

ItLFARE  REFORh  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  FISCAL  RESTRAINT 

We  are  currently  developing  cost  estimates  FOR  OUR  PROPOSED  Family  Investment 
Program.  A  whole  series  of  complex  questions  have  to  be  answered  even  to 

PRODUCE  ROUGH  ESTIMATES  ON  A  PROPOSAL  THIS  COMPREHENSIVE.  SOME  OF  THOSE 
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VARIABLES: 


0  The  cost  of  the  state  famly  living  standards.  Because  such  standards  do 
not  yet  exist  ue  nust  base  our  estimates  on  'proxies'  for  those  figures, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ue  work  out  the  hethodolooy  for  conputlng  a 
family  living  standard  based  on  family  neeo. 

0    The  cost  of  m  programs,  support  services,  and  administration,  for  each 


0    The  federal-state  'MATCrt'  which  rjsT  take  into  account  fiscal  capacity  as 

WELL  AS  ENCOURAGE  STATES  TO  iCHlEVE  FULL  IMPLEMENTATION  AS  QUICKLY  AS 


0    The  protected  return  on  these  investments  as  participants  achieve 
independence  from  the  welfare  system. 

how  the  program  is  phased  in  and  how  quickly  will  to  a  very  great  extent 
determine  the  costs  in  comparison  with  current  expenditures.  unile  additional 
state  and  federal  expenditures  will  be  required  up  front.  the  program  is 
designed  to  reduce  welfare  dependency  through  employment.  reduce  public  human 
service  expenditures.  and  create  productive  new  workers  and  taxpayers.  the 
savings  in  terms  of  reduced  costs  and  increased  state  ano  federal  revenue  will 
begin  to  defray  tht  additional  program  costs  in  a  very  short  time— perhaps  as 
short  as  three  to  five  years. 

vfc  are  proposing  a  gradual  phasing  in  of  the  family  living  standard  over  a 
10-year  period.  with  strong  incentives  to  encourage  states  to  achieve  a  full 
fls  as  quickly  as  possible.  the  phase  in  will  take  into  account  current  state 
capacity.  and  the  current  federal  budget  deficit. 

ue  hope  to  work  witt*  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  other  members  of 
Congress  in  completing  the  details  of  this  program.  are  working  both  the 
NATIONAL  Governors'  Association  and  the  national  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers  on  cost  estimates  and  financing  methods. 

as  our  report  states.  'uhile  we  recognize  the  reality  of  fiscal  constraints, 
we  strongly  believe  in  the  basic  soundness  of  the  investment  strategies  we 

PROPOSE.' 

We  would  like  to  stress  that  while  the  cost  element  is  important,  for  the 
nanon  to  be  serious  about  addressing  welfare  reform  in  a  way  that  supports 
families  and  helps  them  become  independent.  our  concepts  provide  a  sound  and 
pragmatic  approach.  our  project  is  titled  'a  matter  of  commitment'  and  that 
is  exactly  what  is  involved.  this  country  has  resources  far  greater  than  any 
country  on  earth.  yet  our  children  are  suffering  with  problems  more  acute  than 
children  in  many  less  wealthy  countries.  it  is  not  a  question  only  of  what  it 
costs.  or  of  where  we  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it— our  country  is  neither  so 
poor  nor  so  politically  paralized  that  we  cannot  make  the  commitment  to  our 
children  and  their  families  to  help  bring  them  out  of  poverty. 

conclusions 

If  we  begin  with  a  CLEaR  and  definitive  statement  of  what  UE  WISH  TO 

accomplish  through  our  public  welfare  efforts— indeed  of  what  kind  of  society 
we  hope  to  achieve— we  can  begin  to  work  toward  that  national  policy. 

We  are  united  in  the  belief  that  the  family  is  the  first  line  of  defense  for 
stability  and  self-sufficiency.  government  is  the  next  level.  the  federal 
government  must  continue  its  role  of  resource  allocation.  research  and 

EVALUATION.  AND  S* ANDARD-SETTIN6.  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  CRITICAL  ROLE  FOR  THE 
NAHONAL  GOVERNMENT;    TO  PROVIDE  THE  KiNO  OF  MORAL  LEADERSHIP  NECESSARY  FOR  AN 
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EFFECTIVE  REDESIGN  OF  OUR  SOCIAL  WELFARE  SYSTEM.  I*  STRESS  THAT  OUR  PROPOSALS 
REPRESENT  AN  INVESTMENT:  AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  OVER  TIME  WILL  RETURN  ACTUAL 
DOLLAR  BENEFITS  TO  GOVERNMENT  TREASURIES.  IT  IS  ALSO  A  MORAL  REINVESTMENT  IN 
OUR  HISTORICAL  BELIEF  IN  THE  WORTH  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  WE  MUST  REORDER  OUR 
WELFARE  SYSTEM  NOT  ONLY  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE  SMART  THING  TO  DO:    IT  IS  ALSO  THE 

right  thing  to  do.  and  that  message  should  come  from  our  national 
policy-hakers. 

Last  night  the  president  said,  in  another  context,  "let  it  never  be  said  of 

THIS  GENERATION  OF  AMERICANS  THAT  WE  BECAME  SO  OBSESSED  WITH  FAILURE  THAT  WE 
REFUSED  TO  TAKE  RISKS."    REAL  CHANbC  ALWAYS  INVOLVES  RISKS. 

True  welfare  reform  will  only  be  possible  if  we  overcome  the  obstacles  and 
objections  raised  by  those  more  interested  in  ending  programs  than  in 
improving  them.  it  will  only  be  possible  if  we  are  willing  to  transcend  the 
parochial  boundaries  which  define  our  political  and  professional  interests, 
it  will  only  be  possible  if  we  are  willing  to  use  the  expertise  from  all 
segments  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  finally,  it  will  only  be  possible 

IF  WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  INVEST  TODAY  IN  THE  STABILITY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  OF 
FAMILIES,  KNOWING  THAT  THESE  INVESTMENTS— BOTH  FISCAL  AND  HUMAN-WILL  RETURN 
BENEFITS  TO  ALL  OF  US  FAR  EXCEEDING  THEIR  DOLLAR  COSTS. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much*  commissioner. 
Now  we  will  hear  from  the  director  of  the  Project  on  the  Welfare 
of  Families,  Jack  Meyer. 

STATEBIENT  OF  JACK  A.  MEYER,  DIRECTOR,  PROJECT  ON  THE 
WELFARE  OF  FAMIUES,  AMERICAN  HORIZONS  FOUNDATION, 
AND  PRESIDENT,  NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  POLICY 

Mr.  Mkyxr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  made  some  copies  of  the  report  of  our  task  force  chaired 
by  Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  which  is 
called  ''Ladders  Out  of  Poverty,"  available  to  this  committee. 

I  won't  read  a  statement  since  we  have  provided  our  report.  We 
will  be  happy  to  make  more  copies  available  or  submit  the  summa- 
ry introductory  chapter  for  the  record.  If  you  would  like,  what  I 
thought  I  would  do  is  take  just  a  few  minutes  and  summarize  the 
highlights  and  summarize  my  views  and  recommendations. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about  welfare  in  recent  months, 
and  I  think  that  has  deflected  us  from  getting  down  to  the  real 
problem,  which  is  poverty  in  this  country,  poverty  that  is  higher 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  I  think  we  need  to  cut  through  this  rheto- 
ric. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  the  welfare  system  described  as  a 
monster  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  problem.  From  this  school 
of  thought  we  hear  suggestions  that  people  ought  to  watch  the 
Cosby  show  or  perhaps  "Family  Ties."  I  have  watched  those  shows, 
but  I  don't  think  that  is  the  answer  to  poverty  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  suggestions  that  if  we  just  raise  ben- 
efits, the  problem  will  go  away.  While  I  will  recommend  raising 
benefits,  I  think  the  problem  is  bigger  than  the  welfare  system 
even  though  it  involves  the  welfare  system.  We  can  easily  get  hung 
up  on  fighting  about  whether  welfare  is  the  cause  or  the  symptom 
or  the  problem. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  mv  brief  remarks  today  the 
prevention  of  poverty,  so  that  people  don  t  have  to  rely  on  welfare, 
coupled  with  an  adequate  welfare  and  support  system  for  those 
who  do  fall  into  these  circumstances,  so  that  they  are  properly  pro- 
tected. 

Let  me  start  with  the  adequate  support  system.  As  Steve  has 
mentioned,  anyone  who  has  studied  the  welfare  system  knows  lliat 
it  is  riddled  with  inequities,  and  I  think  we  just  have  to  recognize 
in  this  country  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  or  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  a  constituent,  a  family  of  four  in  one  State  in  this  country 
receives  a  maximum  AFDC  payment  standwi  of  $147  a  month. 

That  comes  from  data  published  by  this  committee  last  year, 
which  will  be  updated  shortly.  That  translates  into  an  income  of 
$1,764  a  year. 

No  one  can  be  expected  to  live  on  that.  That  is  for  a  family  of 
four,  with  no  other  income.  That  is  simply  unconscionable,  and 
when  you  compare  that  $147  pavment  standard  in  Alabcmia  to  a 
$698  standard  in  California,  which  is  almost  five  times  as  high,  you 
realize  that  we  simply  are  running  two  different  countries  here, 
and  we  have  to  stop  that. 
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I  recommend  some  kind  of  a  Federal  floor.  I  believe  in  a  Federal/ 
State  system  for  public  asBistance*  but  I  think  we  have  to  set  come 
minimums,  and  when  you  have  to  be  pathetically  poor  instead  of 
just  poor  to  get  any  help  at  all,  something  has  to  be  done. 

Our  report  recommended  that  we  start  at  a  minimum  level  of  65 
percent  of  poverty  for  tlxe  sum  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps.  Others 
have  reconmiended  60  or  two-thirds.  I  don't  think  that  is  as  impor* 
tant  as  that  we  say  that  those  States  that  are  providing  20  to  30 
percent  d[  the  Federal  poverty  line  simply  have  to  come  up  in 
order  to  get  a  Federal  match  or  they  won  t  get  a  Federal  match. 
Then,  above  this  line,  as  long  as  they  are  meeting  that  minimum  I 
think  there  should  be  a  Federal  match.  Thus,  I  favor  a  Federal 
floor  with  State  supplementation. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  address  the  issue  of  the  working  poor, 
who  have  been  ^stematically  excluded  in  many  areas  T.^m  bene- 
fits, because  not  only  are  those  AFDC  payment  standai  is  so  low 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  under  them,  but  also  we  have  tightened 
up  the  allowable  deductions  for  worldng  mothers  and  fadiers  in 
this  oountiy  so  that  you  can't  even  take  as  much  away  against 
your  gross  income  in  order  to  get  under  these  pathetically  low  pay- 
ment standards.  So,  the  working  poor  are  getting  it  from  two  sides. 

The  benefit  standards  have  eroded  in  real  terms,  and  the  work 
expense  deductions  and  disregards  previously  allowed  to  low-wage 
workers  have  been  seriously  nsstricted. 

I  recommend  a  modest  relaxation  in  those  allowable  deductions, 
and  making  the  system  operate  so  that  people  can  get  some  aid  if 
they  work. 

I  think  we  are  sending  the  wrong  signals  in  our  welfare  system. 
Although  our  rhetoric  extols  work  and  family,  we  punish  the  very 
pewle  that  comply  with  those  values.  The  surest  way  to  get  your- 
self out  df  welfare  in  this  country  is  to  take  a  job  or  to  hold  your 
family  together  vis-a-vis  the  alternatives.  That  is  not  consistent 
with  those  values. 

The  other  recommendations  I  have  have  concern  the  prevention 
of  poverty.  Our  report,  I  might  add,  had  a  number  of  other  recom- 
mendations about  the  details  of  the  public  assistance  system,  in- 
cluding SSI,  which  we  think  is  a  better  model  than  AFDC,  but  even 
there  benefits  need  to  be  raised.  I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  those 
recommendations  now,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  them. 

I  want  to  emphasize  a  few  preventive  strategies  that  I  think  are 
important.  The  first  one  involves  running  a  sound  economy. 

You  might  say,  ^Vhy  is  he  talking  about  economic  policies,"  but 
clearly  studies  nave  shown  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship,  a 
clear  relationship  between  economic  growth  and  poverty  reduction. 
When  we  are  taking  the  national  debt  from  $1  trillion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade  toward  $3  trillion  at  the  end,  we  cannot  help 
but  sacrifice  the  interests  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  also  of  middle- 
class  Americans.  We  need  to  get  that  deficit  under  control  through 
real  means,  not  through  mirrors,  and  I  think  we  can  do  that  even 
as  we  extend  a  measure  of  coverage  to  the  needy  and  preserve  the 
opportunity  programs  that  are  eo  modestly  fiinded  compared  to 
other  parts  or  the  budget. 

So  a  sound  economy  is  the  first  prescription. 
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A  second  prescription  recognizes  that  with  the  best  economic 
growth  in  the  world,  we  are  going  to  bypass  and  transcend  some  of 
the  poor  who  do  not  have  the  skills  needed  to  participate  in  our 
economy.  We  should  not  only  strengthen  the  economy  to  draw 
them  in,  but  augment  their  skills  in  ways  that  make  them  job 
ready. 

Th^fore,  I  think  we  need  much  sounder  and  stronger  invest- 
ment in  the  public  and  private  sector  in  basic  skills  for  our  youth.  I 
won't  go  into  detuls  here,  and  others  are  more  knowledgeable  than 
I  am  about  how  we  can  address  the  terrible  problems  ^  our  school 
dropout  rate,  quality  of  education  in  many  school  ^steus,  and  in- 
adequate investments  in  such  public  programs  that  have  good 
track  records  such  as  Head  Start,  WIC,  and  the  Job  Corps. 

These  programs  are  funded  at  modest  levels.  The  Job  Corps  costs 
under  $1  billion.  These  are  programs  whose  cost  would  lost  in 
rounding  error  at  the  Pentagon  or  in  the  Social  Security  Program. 
Yes,  we  have  to  be  cost  conscious,  but  as  we  get  tough  on  the 
budget,  which  I  fevor,  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  ttie  whole  budget 
and  not  just  the  budget  for  the  poor. 

But  lest  you  think  that  I  am  advocating  only  public  solutions, 
there  are  a  number  of  private  models  that  have  also  proven  effec- 
tive. Our  report  has  a  chapter  on  this.  In  the  private  sector  such 
programs  as  Jobs  for  America's  Gradi'ates  and  70,001— which  spe- 
cializes in  helping  school  dropouts— are  good  examples  of  effective 
prii^te  strategies.  We  need  to  understand  that  success  isn't  just 
getting  a  job,  but  also  can  involve  getting  back  in  school,  or  passing 
a  previously  flunked  Armed  Forces  entrance  exam,  and  some  of  the 
ei^uations  of  programs  like  Job  Corps  have  only  counted  a,  suc- 
cesses those  people  who  are  actually  directly  placed  in  the  labor 
market.  We  need  much  more  emphasis  on  the  transition  firom 
school  to  worii:  and  on  basic  skills. 

A  third  area  involves  low  wages.  We  should  be  doing  something 
about  low  wages  as  part  of  a  preventive  strat^,  just  as  we  should 
provide  a  sound  economy  and  invest  in  basic  skills.  We  have  here 
the  venr  vulnerable  citizens  who  are  struggling  making  $7,000, 
$8,000,  $9,000  a  year,  but  they  are  still  under  poverty. 

As  you  know,  a  family  of  four  where  the  head  works  full  time, 
full  year  at  the  minimum  wage  today  is  still  $4,000  or  so  under  tlie 
Federal  poverty  line.  With  the  exception  of  food  stamps,  they  get 
no  help  from  the  Government,  and  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can. 

I  think  we  need  a  program  designed  for  them.  I  think  it  should 
not  be  welfare,  pure  and  simple.  I  don't  think  the  American  people 
want  to  give  welfare  to  workers,  although,  as  I  say,  some  relax- 
ations in  the  restrictioL  j  under  AFDC  mi^t  be  appropriate. 

I  think  we  need  a  package  that  goes  b^ond  w^are.  I  think  the 
Con^^resB  made  an  important  step  last  year  in  exempting  several 
milhon  low-wage  workera  from  Federal  income  taxation. 

That  helps,  but  we  know  that  Federal  tax  rates  just  above  the 

Srerty  line  are  still  hi^.  In  fact,  our  report  has  an  article  by 
ne  Steverle  and  Paul  Wilson  showing  that  for  the  near  poor,  ef- 
fective tax  n.l^s  can  be  as  high  as  45  percent,  when  you  count  the 
phase-downs  under  Government  programs  and  so  on,  and  we  all 
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know  the  stories  of  the  implicit  tax  rates  that  face  our  low-wage 
workers  that  no  wealthy  American  would  ever  tolerate. 

So  I  think  we  need  rarther  tax  relief.  We  could  do  that  by  ex- 
tending steps  taken  by  Congress  in  the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
perhaps  letting  that  vary  by  family  size. 

We  can  consider  measures  of  Social  Security  tax  relief,  by  ex- 
empting the  first  so  many  dollars  of  payroll  taxes,  funded  perhaps 
bv  raismg  the  Social  Security  base.  State  income  tax  relief  should 
also  be  encouraged. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  need  to  make  stronger  efforts  at  child 
support  for  absent  parents,  tracking  down  parents  who  are  not  fid- 
filling  their  obligations  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  extracting  a  finandal  contribution  from  their  wages  if  they  are 
unwilling  to  ofiTer  some  help  to  their  children  voluntarily. 

Finally,  we  may  want  to  consider  some  sort  of  a  wage  subsidy  to 
help  fill  the  remaining  poverty  gap,  because  tax  relief  will  not  be 
enough. 

Fourth,  in  the  area  of  health  care,  I  think  we  need  to  further  un- 
couple health  care  for  the  poor  from  the  vagaries  and  vicissitudes 
of  our  welfare  i^ystem. 

Congress  last  year  took  a  very  important  step,  making  it  possible 
for  the  States  to  bring  into  Medicaid  some  poor  people  who  are 
screened  out  of  AFDC,  but  I  think  we  need  to  go  beyond  that,  per- 
haps even  mandating  some  coverage  for  some  groups  that  are  poo^-, 
but  not  categorically  eligible. 

Also,  again,  it  is  not  all  the  job  of  Government  We  need  to  come 
up  with  measures  in  the  private  sector  to  extend  private  health  in- 
surance, to  encourage  the  formation  of  larger  insurance  groups  and 
risk  pools,  particularlv  for  small  employers.  In  all  these  areas  I  am 
recommenung  a  combination  of  public  sector  reforms  and  private 
sector  initiatives. 

Finally,  the  area  of  work.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  talk  a  lot  more 
about  it  than  we  do  about  it.  I  think  that  we  need  to  blend  notions 
of  obligations  with  a  social  support  system.  If  there  is  one  thing  we 
are  learning  from  those  expenments  that  are  being  talked  about  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  it  is  that  the  ones  that  are  successful. 


some  work  reqiiir^ents,  but;  th^  also  invest  in  job  readiness. 

They  recognize  that  a  work  requirement  is  only  as  good  as  the 
work  readiness  of  the  individual,  and  that  may  require  some  assistr 
ance  with  transportation,  it  may  require  some  health  care  cover- 
age, it  may  require  in  addition  some  child  care  assistance.  Tliese 
are  good  investments  for  society,  if  th^  get  somebody  up  and  run- 
ning on  a  path  or  onto  a  rung  of  a  ^b  ladder.  When  we  look  at  a 
program  like  WIN  that  the  administration  has  imposed  to  kill, 
even  though  they  want  to  have  these  State  experiments  that  are 
funded  by  WIN,  it  strikes  me  as  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  you. 

As  a  society,  we  have  to  make  some  modest  investments.  I  think 
if  we  make  those  modest  investments  at  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment levels  and  couple  them  with  much  more  activity  in  the 
neighborhood  groups  and  throughout  the  private  sector,  we  can 
begm  to  put  together  a  prevention  stratwy  that  might  bring  pover- 
ty down  and  then  shore  up  that  system  for  those  who  still  remain 
poor  with  fair,  adequate  and  equitable  benefits. 


such  as  the  ones  you  mentioned  i 


remarks,  do  have 
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Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Meyer. 

The  Bubconmiittee  will  now  hear  from  Robert  Ferr Ji,  executive 
director  of  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

After  the  final  panelist  has  testified,  the  subcommittee  will  have 
questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  FERSH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  TOOD 
RESEARCH  AND  ACTION  CENTER 

Mr.  Fbrsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  introduction,  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center  is  a  nonprofit  public  interest  group  that  engages  in  re- 
search, litigation,  legislative  activities,  and  works  with  a  network 
of  .ow-income  people,  advocacy  groups,  antihunger  organizations, 
religious  ^ups  throughout  the  country.  Our  primary  area  of  ex- 
pertise is  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 

My  primary  role  today,  along  with  Cindy  Marano,  is  to  present  a 
document  known  as  the  '"Welfare  Reform  Statement  of  Principles.'' 
FRAC,  as  we  are  known,  was  the  main  oiganizer  of  this  statement, 
wUch  was  prepared  by  about  20  groups  over  a  period  of  several 
months  last  fall.  As  of  today,  over  100  organizations,  elected  offi- 
cials and  prominent  individuals  have  endorsed  it,  includingformer 
Secretaries  of  the  Depsfftment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  the  Eisenhower,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations. 

Representatives  Matsm,  Downey,  and  Kennelly  of  this  subcom- 
mittee were  among  the  bipartisan  group  of  elected  officials  who  en- 
dorsed the  statement.  A  list  of  endorsing  groups  and  individuals  is 
attached  to  the  statement,  and  I  request  that  both  documents  be 
entered  in  the  record. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  list.  We  are  kind  of  proud  of 
the  broad  array  of  groups  coming  together  in  this  statement  from 
across  the  main  str^m  of  American  society,  and  I  think  that  is  the 
importance  of  what  we  present  to  you  today.  A  copy  of  that  state- 
ment of  principles  

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record,  the  document. 

Mr.  FnsH.  Thank  vou. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  todcy  on  behalf  of 
all  of  those  who  support  the  document  other  than  in  presenting  the 
statement  itsdf .  Any  statements  that  go  beyond  the  text  of  the  doc- 
ument reflect  only  the  views  of  those  of  us  at  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center. 

The  principles  are  intended  to  provide  direction  for  the  ctirrent 
national  debate  on  welfare  reform.  This  project  was  initiated  in 
large  part  to  demonstrate  there  is  really  a  widely  shared  vision  on 
how  to  improve  the  wel&re  system  botn  among  those  with  exper- 
tise on  the  subject  and  among  others  with  a  very  deep  concern 
about  it. 

By  their  very  nature,  the  principles  are  limited  because  they  are 
general.  There  are  a  variety  of  approaches  that  would  be  consistent 
with  tihese  principles.  However,  we  think  we  make  a  very  clear  and 
strong  statement  about  the  general  direction  of  where  welfare 
reform  ought  to  go,  and  I  do  believe  in  light  of  last  night's  State  of 
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the  Union  Address  that  it  stands  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  direc- 
tion that  the  President  is  putting  forth. 

Lot  me  briefly  go  through  the  principles  which  will  in  part  be 
elaborated  upon  by  CSndy  Marano.  The  first  principle,  No.  1,  is  per- 
sons who  work  should  be  rewarded  for  then-  efforts.  They  should 
receive  mcome  sufficient  to  support  a  family  and  access  to  neces- 
sary health  care  and  child  care.  Barriers  to  employment  of  low- 
mcome  persons  should  be  eliminated. 

This  principle  highlights  the  fact  that  the  current  welfare  system 
not  only  often  discourages  work,  but  also  places  formidable  barriers 
in  the  way  of  those  who  truly  would  prefer  to  wort  I  think  that 
^ue  has  probably  been  well  explored  by  the  witnesses,  and  Cindy. 
I  am  sure,  will  roeak  to  that  at  scmie  length. 

Principle  No.  2,  job  opportunities,  job  counseling,  training,  educa- 
tion, placement,  and  supportive  services  should  be  widely  available 
as jmmar^  tools  to  prevent  and  overcome  poverty. 

Tliis  pnndple  recognizes  that  welfore  alone  is  not  the  proper  tool 
to  bring  large  numbers  of  low-income  Americans  out  of  poverty.  It 
stresses  ttie  need  for  employment  opportunities  and  services  that 
are  suited  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  low-income  population,  there- 
by also  recognizing  the  responsibility  to  work  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  able. 

Tliis  principle  recognizes  that  in  fact  the  work  ethic  is  alive  and 
weU  among  America  s  poor,  thus  suggesting  that  job  opportunities 
and  emplo^rment  opportunities  and  training  opportunities,  more  so 
than  requirements,  will  be  the  most  critical  factor  in  increasing 
work  force  participation. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  the  current  welfare  debate  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  who  must  satii^  what  work  requirement  If 
enough  sloto  are  established  to  provide  meaningful  employment, 
training  and  education  opportunities,  this  issue  will  become  one  of 
lesser  importance. 

I  think  the  ET  program  and  other  programs  throughout  the 
country  indicate  people  respond  well  to  real  opportunities  when  of- 
fered to  improve  their  lives. 

Above  all,  I  would  caution  against  moving  forward  with  work  re- 
quirements that  attempt  to  be  all  inclusive  and  offer  only  superfi- 
aal  services.  We  face  this  now  in  the  food  stamp  program,  where 
there  IS  an  attempt  to  run  as  many  people  through  the  mill  as  pos- 
sible under  current  regulations— r^^tions  that  I  believe  are 
wmewhat  at  odds  with  the  legislative  intent  enacted  in  the  farm 
bill  m  1986. 

The  end  result  of  regulations  such  as  those  in  the  food  stamp 
program  is  likely  to  be  endless  paper  shuflfling  as  the  eneigies  of 
the  administering  agencies  are  devoted  to  compliance  and  monitor- 
ing activities,  rather  than  the  provifli<m  of  real  services. 

I  would  really  like  to  hammer  at  this  a  little  bit.  At  FRAC, 
which  IS  a  legal  services  back-up  center,  every  day  we  get  reports 
of  people  who  fall  through  the  cracks,  and  I  think  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  set  up  a  system  that  tries  to  reach  as 
manv  people  as  possible  that  we  make  sure  we  really  have  services 
for  them. 

It  is  so  eaey  to  be  out  of  comp]  '  ^nce.  Eventually  some  judgment 
has  to  be  reached  about  every  individual,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of 
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technical  problems  and  other  real-life  human  circumstances  that 
continually  lead  people  to  have  difficulty  dealing  with  the  welfare 
system. 

Already  now  we  believe  that  all  sorts  of  paperwork  requirements 
are  keeping,  for  instance,  the  food  stamp  program  at  a  lustoric  low 
in  participation,  when  you  consider  what  the  poverty  rate  is  and 
the  unemployment  rate  is.  If  we  add  additional  barriers  to  people 
whose  lives  are  already  very  difficult,  and  complicated,  who  have 
oftentimes  difficulty  dealing  with  the  system,  we  should  do  so  with 
great  caution. 

I  think  this  issue  comes  to  a  head  for  this  subcommittee  very 
much  on  the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  mothers  with  children  under 
the  age  of  6,  which  up  to  now  has  been  pretty  much  a  benchmark 
as  to  where  we  ^ut  requirements  and  offer  options.  As  I  say,  up  to 
now,  basically  we  required  ver^  little,  and  franklv  offered  verv 
little  to  mothers  of  younger  children,  or  parents  of  younger  chil- 
dren, for  that  matter. 

Now  many  people  are  talking  about  migor  new  comprehensive 
requirements.  While  I  agree  this  is  an  appropriate  ta^et  group, 
that  you  want  to  try  to  reach  mothers  before  they  have  been  out  of 
the  emplo3rinent  situation  for  a  long  time,  I  just  want  to  urge  as 
much  sensitivil^  as  possible.  I  urge  as  mudi  as  possible  to  offer 
programs  that  bring  voluntary  involv<jment  of  the  individual,  so 
they  tJiemselves  have  a  stake  in  it.  They  have  helped  map  their 
own  future. 

To  the  extent  you  go  in  with  heavy-handed  requirements  and  all 
your  energies  go  into  tracking  and  monitoring,  you  probably  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  goal,  which  is  really  to  help  people  out 

rrinciple  No.  3,  the  Federal  Government  should  assure  minimum 
standards  of  living,  including  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
medical  care  to  those  in  poverty.  This  principle  emphasizes  the 
n^  for  humane  levels  of  support  for  those  who  cannot  work,  are 
temporarily  out  of  work,  or  are  enrolled  in  training  or  education 
programs.  For  millions  of  Americans  who  fall  upon  hard  times,  the 
current  level  of  benefits  and  services  now  provided  through  assistr 
ance  programs  falls  far  short  of  the  poverty  line. 

Principle  No.  4,  additional  investments  should  be  made  in  pro- 
grams proved  successful  in  preventing  future  poverty  and  its  ill  ef- 
fects. As  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman,  prcKrams  like  WIC  and 
Head  Start  and  Job  Corps  and  others,  really  are  working  and 
reallv  deserve  additional  mvestment.  So  in  addition  to  providing 
people  with  income  maintenance,  there  needs  to  be  a  contmuing  in- 
vestment in  programs  that  help  avert  future  povertv. 

Principle  No.  5,  welfare  poucies  should  aid  both  one-  and  two- 
parent  families  in  need.  l<^gfciwg  child  support  laws  should  be  more 
effectively  enforced.  I  think  this  subcommittee  has  shown  great 
leadership  in  attempting  to  gain  Jff'BBBfe  of  the  unemployed  parent 
program  m  the  AFDC  program.  That  is  an  essential  piece  of  what 
this  principle  is  about,  that  all  famiUes  in  America,  whether  they 
be  one-  or  two-parent  families,  ought  to  be  served  and  be  provided 
with  a  safety  net.  Special  problems  that  one-parent  famikes  have 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  we  develop  social  policies. 

Krindple  No.  6,  in  achieving  the  objectives  above,  the  Federal 
Government  should  maintain  a  strong  presence,  setting  minimum 
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benefit  standards,  providing  adequate  resources  for  effective  pro- 
grams, and  supporting  appropriate  and  effective  State  and  local 
initiatives. 

This  principle  stresses  the  tremendous  importance  of  Federal 
leadership  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  provide  for  all  needs.  But  if  his- 
tory is  any  guide,  a  strengthened  Federal  role  is  the  surest  possible 
way  to  have  immediate  positive  impact  on  poverty  in  this  country. 

Contraiy  to  popular  belief,  efforts  to  aid  the  poor  do  not  domi- 
nate this  Federal  budget.  Only  about  11  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  devoted  to  programs  that  primarily  serve  low-income  per- 
sons. This  is  a  substantial  investment,  but  certainly  not  one  that  is 
disproportionate  to  our  national  resources  or  ou*-  national  con- 
science. We  spend  more  on  interest  on  the  national  debt  than  on 
low  income  programs. 

If  there  is  one  principle  that  the  20  groups  drafting  these  princi- 
ples felt  strongest  about,  I  believe  it  is  this  principle,  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  Federal  role.  As  our  underlying  oocument 
points  out,  there  is  a  strong  record  of  success  among  Federal  pro- 
grams like  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  Medicaid  Food  stamps 
and  WIC  also  have  been  particularly  effective  in  serving  their  in- 
tended purposes. 

Support  for  a  continued  and  strengthened  Federal  role  in  allevi- 
ating poverty  should  not  be  mistinterpreted  as  a  statement  that 
only  the  Federal  Gkr^emment  can  alleviate  poverty,  or  that  the 
only  creative  and  productive  ideas  to  fight  poverty  must  emanate 
trom  the  Federal  level.  Surely  such  a  view  is  shortsighted  and  ever 
counterproductive. 

The  kev  point  is  that  the  Federal  Government  must  play  a  lead- 
ership role  in  providing  resources  and  setting  mmimiify^  standards 
so  that  all  Americans  are  guaranteed  a  fundamental  level  of  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  poverty.  Levels  of  support  should  not 
vary  widely  due  to  disparities  in  local  revenue  bases  or  local  atti- 
tudes toward  the  poor. 

Experimentation  and  innovation  can  and  should  occur  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  but  such  experimentation  should 
not  be  a  substitute  for  immediate  and  appropriate  actions  at  the 
Federal  level  to  improve  opportunities  and  relieve  the  pain  experi- 
enced by  tens  of  millions  Americans  who  live  in  poverty  or  near 
poverty  status.  We  do  know  enough  about  the  problem  of  poverty 
to  proceed  now  with  careful  and  humane  Federal  program  im- 
provementsi. 

We  at  Food  Research  and  Action  Center  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  direction  of  welfare  reform.  We  hear  this  concern 
fix>m  our  network  of  hundreds  of  State  and  local  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  woik  to  alleviate  hunger— government  officials,  com- 
munity activists,  relifpous  groups,  and  emergency  food  providers. 
Our  network  and  national  studies  tell  us  there  unquestionably  has 
been  a  migor  growth  in  poverty  related  hunger  attributable  in 
larm  part  to  the  performance  of  the  economy  and  across  the  board 
cutbacks  in  Federal  assistance  programs.  I  think  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant to  understand  when  it  comes  to  problems  like  hunger,  ono 
should  not  simply  look  at  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 
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While  much  recent  attention  properly  has  been  paid  to  large  re- 
ductions in  Federal  food  assistance  programs,  other  factors  have 
also  served  to  diminish  the  resources  that  needy  families  have 
available  for  food.  These  factors  include  AFDC  cutbacks,  the  failure 
of  States  to  raise  AFDC  levels,  increased  recipient  costs  for  public 
housing,  reduced  Medicaid  services  and  increased  Medicaid  copay- 
ments,  aiui  reductions  in  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 

^^^TSwTin  the  context  of  welfare  reform,  there  are  several  concrete 
steps  that  we  particularly  urge  this  subcommittee  to  undertake  as 
measures  that  woidd  have  a  substantial  beneficial  impact  in  reduc- 
ing domestic  hunger 

First,  we  urge  the  extension  of  the  AFDOUP  program  to  all 
States,  with  changes  that  ease  the  current  restrictions  on  its  avail- 
ability  to  two  parent  fauces. 

Second,  we  urge  that  m'tiinmm  Federal  benefit  standards  be  es- 
tablished for  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits.  Such  mini- 
mum standards  should  approximate  the  Federal  poverty  line,  to  be 
phased  in  if  necessary. 

Third,  the  current  financial  disincentive  for  States  to  increase 
AFDC  benefits  should  be  removed.  Right  now,  a  $1  increase  in 
AFDC  benefits  results  in  a  30-percent  loss  in  food  stamps.  Since 
food  stamp  benefits  are  100  percent  Federal  monev,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral hesitancy  for  States  to  raise  AFDC  levels.  An  a4ju8tment  in 
AFDC  funding  formulas  could  counteract  this  problem. 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  coordination  between  Federal 
food  assistance  pmnrtuna  and  programs  in  the  subcommittee's  ju- 
risdiction, such  as  categorical  eUgibility  of  AFDC  recipients  for  food 
stamps,  coordination  ol  AFDC  and  food  stamp  definitions,  and  the 
ability  to  wply  for  food  stamps  at  Social  Security  offices,  that  con- 
cern us  at  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  We  stand  ready  to 
assist  the  subcommittee  on  these  issues. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  hope  you  will 
find  this  testimony  and  any  future  aid  we  may  offer  helpfm  in  en- 
acting sensitive  and  humane  reforms  in  our  welfare  system.  Above 
all,  I  wotdd  urge  vou  to  assume  that  the  vast  miuority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  ready  and  willing  to  take  steps  to  better  their  lives  if  only 
there  are  opportunities  to  do  so. 

[The  stetement  and  report  referred  to  follow:] 

SrATDiKNT  OF  ROBUT  J.  FlUH,  EXKUTIVB  DmCTOft,  FoOD  RbKARCH  AND  ACTION 

Cbnteb 

Good  Mormng.  My  name  ii  Robert  FbtA,  and  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Food  Reeeaich  and  Action  Center  here  in  Washington.  FRAC,  as  we  are  coimnonly 
called,  ia  an  oiganiiaiion  that  works  to  alleviate  hunger  and  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  We  work  on  niany  different  levels,  but  our  particular  area  of  expertise  is 
federal  food  saslstsnrifi  prograw*- 

My  primary  role  toa«rJi  to  present  a  document  known  as  the  Wdfare  Reform 
Statement  of  PrindptosTFRAC  was  the  main  organiser  of  this  statemen^hich  was 
prepaied  fay  about  20  groupa  over  a  period  of  several  months  last  foil  Qnoe  agree- 
ment was  raached  on  the  statement,  it  was  wkMy  circulated  and  retoasedto  the 
puMic  CO  December  22, 19S6.  As  of  today,  over  100  oifanintions,  elected  officials, 
and  piominsnt  individuals  have  endoraed  it,  indudina  former  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Edocatiim,  and  Wdfare  in  the  Eisenhower,  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Staiinistratkms.  Repraeentatives  Bfatsui.  Down^,  and  KenneUy  of  this  suboommitp 
tee  were  among  the  bipartisan  group  of  elected  officials  who  endorsed  the  state- 
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T™".i^*!!5  ^5*?*^  individuals  i«  attached  to  the  statement  and  I 

test  that  both  documents  be  entered  in  the  reooid.  »i«««IIw?^^  ana  i 

on^l£if^2L*«.^*2?**'  to  provide  diractian  for  the  cumnt  national  debate 
rajwllitte  rrfbnn.  Tlus  doctunent  not  only  deecribts  the  banc  nature  of  V^^^ 
SSS'iS'e^  Steta*  but  d«  iqjvide.  fimdamenliirga,  gygg 
meMjw^and  evaluate  the  vanoiu  welCue  reform  proixMaL  that  are  current^ 

prefect  waa  initiated,  in  part,  to  demonrtrate  that  there  raallv  is  a  widelv 
AarrtviBonon^ 

tne  on  the  ralnect  and  among  othwi  with  a  deep  concern  abc^t  itBy  tiSriT^ 

SSS^SL^w!^  «»«>«*«»t  with  theK  prLciplee.  However,  we  bSSe  tiiS 
pmaplee  make  a  dear,  neoe«My  and  meaningfol  rtatement  about  the^i^^ 

lJ^^2!!SL?  ^  P™'"P'"  not  o"*^  indude  various  individuals  and  groups  that 
have  prrooied  or  will  propose  spedbBc  welfore  reform  plans,  but  also  nSaToSer 
oiljniaibons  reprasentJng  t«is  of  milUons  of  Americani  TlukttoXsS^oft^ 
document  bee  n<*  only  in  what  tt  sOTi  but  in  who  is  «^ 

I  vrouM  now  like  to  briefly  walk^roi^li  the  prin^^ 

iiicS^^S^J!^^J^^  tKlrrfforts.  Thev  should  receive 

care.  Jiarnert  to  ^en^cqrment  of  low-income  perKms  should  be  «lin.infit4Ml- 

dilSiiT^MMr^  ft!  S^^^^^m^^^y  often 

ouoounM  woriE,  but  also  jriaces  fornudaUe  barrien  in  the  wav  of  thm  wIm  fnii« 

SSSifLrffiSSli?'^  1^?*^  <»"      their  dSdrro'^aSd 

II  i^'.^SLS^r^  S"*'  Mmmo  will  provide  elaboration. 

ive^M?^i?3SS^iSlf~^^  placement  and  supportr 

nwa^ooes  should  be  widely  available  as  primary  tools  to  prevent  and  ovei^ 


nnl]5hILrrfiiSlf  s^!2P^  ^""^  is  not  the  proper  tool  to  bring  large 
nwnbenofl^  Americans  out  of  pover^.  It  straiHs  the  need  for^ri^ 

ment  opportumties  and  services  that  are  suited  to  the  varvins  needs  of  SmT  Im 
^J^^  ^  -'^  r«»piring  (Je  re^^SbiSgMfi  the*Sr{ 
SISII^I^J^SJS*  ^  ■!?  not.nwoolithic  and  no  single  uniform  amnoadt  to 
S2?«SlSte^*i?™°«.*'*?f  "  ^^^^  work.  TWsprindple  alsoVSragnkM 
SSS^nlS?  !5i  i!.''"'  America's  poor,  thus  wrtii«tSSMb 

sis*SL*!rs.*ss2riL2sriL*^fLSf     '•"^       *«>  empha- 

SI.Su  SSiS,?"!*^*^  requirement  If  enough  slots  are  established  to 

5r£»SSr2S?5f  *'"^f«*  educatioTopportunitSrShSrilw 

^TtSUTi^,]^  toreal  opportunitiesto 

S2?rt!?!2i  1  *f**??*'5  fe**  aU-uidu«ve  and  offin-  only  miperiicial  services.  We 
face  thto  Mw  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  end  ranilt  isTikSktobemdlMa 

^^^SSSS'fiSSllzif^,?"     Pro»Won  of  rtal  services. 
■  He*  uovemment  should  aMure  a  minimum  standard  of  livinff— in. 

ES?"^  wnphaaaw  the  need  finr  humane  levels  of  support  Im  those  who 
uJTofSSJiISr^  *""*™°"*  Now  we  must  assure  a  greater  meas- 
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lliii  principle  reminds  ue  that  tfaera  are  a  variety  of  programs  alreadky  in  place 
which  are  invaluable  inTestmenti  in  preventing  povierty.  Providing  cash  instead  of 
these  programs  is  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  long-term  benefits  the  programs  provide. 
Further  investments  in  such  programs— like  Head  Start,  WIC,  Chapter  I  and  Job 
Corpe— are  likehr  to  prove  oosteffective  in  the  long  run. 

V.  Welfiue  polidea  should  aid  both  one-  and  two-parent  fiunilies  in  need.  Existing 
child  support  laws  should  be  more  effectively  enforced. 

lliis  princ^  einnhaiiiea  the  inqiortance  of  the  family  and  individuab'  obli^ 
tioos  to  sivport  their  fcmiiw  Gash  welfiue  is  unavailable  to  two^wrtent  families 
in  about  hau  the  states  and  its  availability  is  grei^  limited  in  most  other  states. 
This  situation  simply  cannot  serve  to  strengthen  American  families.  Special  circum- 
stances and  difficulties  of  one-parent  fiunilies  must  be  recognised  if  anti-poverty  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  these  fiunilies  are  to  be  sucoessfiiL 

VI.  In  adiieving  the  otjective  above,  the  Federal  Government  should  maintain  a 
stroitf  piesence,  setting  minimum  benefit  standards,  poviding  adequate  resources 
for  emctive  programs,  and  suppcnting  iqipropriate  and  effective  state  and  local  ini- 
tiatives: 

niis  princq>le  itiiissos  the  tremendous  importance  of  fiBderal  leadership  in  serving 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  Certainly,  the  federal  government  cannot  and  should  not  pro- 
vide for  all  needs.  But  if  history  is  any  guule,  a  strengthened  fisdersl  role  is  the 
surest  possible  wmy  to  have  imtn»^tm  pontive  impact  on  poverty  in  this  country. 

Ccmtnry  to  popular  belief,  efforts  to  aid  the  poor  do  not  dominate  the  fiederal 
budget  Only  about  11  percent  of  the  fisderal  budget  is  devoted  to  progrsms  that  pri- 
maril  V  serve  km  income  persons.  This  is  a  substantial  investment^  but  certainly  not 
one  that  is  disproportionate  to  our  national  reeouroes  or  our  national  conscience. 
We  spend  more  on  interest  on  the  national  debt  than  on  low  income  programs. 

If  there  is  one  prindide  that  the  200  groups  drafting  these  principles  Mi  strong- 
est about,  I  believe  it  is  this  principle  emiAasising  the  necessity  of  a  stnmff  federal 
role.  As  our  underlying  document  points  out,  there  is  a  strong  record  n  success 
among  fisderal  programs  in  alleviating  the  extent  and  dogree  of  poverty  in  this 
country.  Few  would  diqNite  the  efifoctiveness  of  Social  Security  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income  in  diminishing  poverty  among  their  taiyet  population.  A  stroitf 
case  can  be  made  that  programs  like  Medkare,  Biedu»id;  Food  Stamps  and  WIC 
idso  have  been  particularly  effective  in  serving  their  intended  purnoses. 

Support  for  a  continued  and  strengthened  fisdersl  role  in  alleviating  poverty 
should  not  be  misinterpreted  ss  a  statement  that  only  the  federal  government  can 
alleviate  poverty,  or  that  the  only  creative  and  productive  ideas  to  fi^t  poverty 
must  emanate  trom  the  federal  level  Surely  such  a  view  is  shortsi^ted  and  even 
counter-productive. 

The  k^  point  is  that  the  fiaderal  government  must  play  a  leadmahip  role  in  pro- 
viding resources  and  setting  minimum  standards  so  that  all  Americans  are  guaran- 
teed a  fundamental  levelof  protection  against  the  ravages  of  poverty.  Levels  of  sup- 
port should  not  vary  wklely  due  to  disparities  in  local  revenue  bases  or  local  atti- 
tudes toward  Uie  poor. 

Experimentation  and  innovation  can  and  should  occur  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels,  but  such  experimentation  should  not  be  a  substitute  (or  immediate  and 
apprc^riate  actions  at  the  federal  level  to  improve  (mortunities  end  relieve  the 
pain  experienced  1^  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  uve  in  poverty  or  near  pov- 
erty status.  We  do  know  enough  about  the  problem  of  poverty  to  proceed  now  with 
careful  and  humane  federal  program  improvements. 

We  at  FRAC  are  de^ly  concerned  about  the  future  direction  of  welfare  reform. 
We  hear  this  concern  from  our  network  of  hundreds  of  state  and  local  groups  and 
individuals  who  woik  to  alleviate  hunger  government  officials,  community  activists, 
religious  groups,  and  emergency  food  proriders.  Our  network  and  luitional  studies 
tell  us  there  unquestionably  has  been  a  major  growth  in  povercy.<"^lated  hunger  atp 
tributable  in  large  part  to  the  performance  of  tm  economy  and  acroes-the-board  cutp 
backs  in  federal  assistance  programs. 

While  much  recent  attention  property  has  been  paid  to  large  reduction  in  federal 
food  assistance  nrograms,  other  factors  have  also  served  to  diminish  the  reeouroes 
that  needy  fomiliee  have  available  for  food.  Thm&  factors  include  AFDC  cutbacks, 
the  failure  of  states  to  rai<ie  AFDC  levels,  increased  recipient  costs  for  public  hous- 
ing, reduced  Medicaid  services  and  increased  Medicaid  co-payments,  and  reductions 
in  the  Low  Income  Home  E&eivy  Assistance  Program. 

Thus,  in  the  context  of  wel&e  reform,  there  are  several  concrete  steps  that  we 
particulariy  urge  this  subomnmittee  to  undertake  as  measures  that  would  have  a 
substantial  beneficial  impact  in  reducing  domestic  hunger. 
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U)  We  urge  the  eiteiL«.»i  of  the  AFDC-UP  program  to  all  sUtee,  with  changee 
"^^•Me  the  current  reitrictkms  on  its  availahUity  to  two-parent  fanuliei. 
^iSLr^  ?P       minimum  federal  benefit  itandardi  be  eetablished  for  combined 
AFDC  and  food  itamp  benefits.  Sudi  minimum  standards  should  approximate  the 
federal  poverty  line,  to  be  phased  in  if  neoe«ary.  ff"*™*  uie 

(8)  The  aiiT|mt  financial  didnoentive  for  states  to  increase  .\FDC  benefits  should 
be  removed.  Right  now,  a  $1  increiase  in  AFDC  benefits  results  in  a  80  cent  Ion  in 
food  ftamps.  Since  food  itamp  benefits  are  100  percent  federal  money,  there  is  a 
natural  hesiUnpy  for  sUtes  to  raise  ATOC  levels.  An  adjustment  in  ATOC  funding 
formulas  could  counteract  this  problem. 

There  are  eeveral  other  areae  of  coordination  between  fadwal  fend  — iyt^nCT  prth 
gram  andjmprams  u  ps  categorical  eligibO- 

ity  of  AFDC  recipients  for  food  stamps,  coordination  of  AFDC  and  food  stamp  de&ii. 
tions,  and  ^aWlitjr  to  vpply  for  food  stamps  at  Social  Security  Qfikes-lhat  con- 
cern us  at  FRAG.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  on  these  issues. 

Thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  hope  you  wiU  find  this  testimony 
and  any  fi^ire  aid  we  may  offer  helpful  in  enacting  sensitive  and  humane  reforms 
m  our  welfere  system.  Above  all,  I  would  urge  you  to  assume  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Amencans  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  steps  to  better  their  lives  if  only  there 
are  opportunities  to  do  so. 
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December  22.  1986 

Welfare  Reform 
Statement  of  Principles 


Increasing ^verty  and  disadvantage  in  our  affluent  society  is  cause  for  national  concern. 
The  fact  that  one  of  every  seven  Americans  lives  below  the  official  poverty  threshold  is 
unacceptable,  especially  when  40%  of  these  persons  are  children.  In  recent  years*  we  have 
witnessed  a  widening  gap  between  the  advantaged  and  the  disadvantaged  in  this  country  and 
widenint  chasm  between  the  futures  facing  their  two  sets  of  children. 

Alleviating  poverty  historically  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  primary  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  Poverty  in  large  part,  stems  from  national  and  international  poli- 
cies and  macroeconomic  trends.  Without  federal  help,  regions  that  iufTer  economic  decline  are 
often  unable  to  muster  the  resources  necessary  to  ensure  that  their  citizens  have  the  support 
and  services  they  require.  The  federal  government,  through  strong  civil  rights  laws,  has  also 
been  able  to  assist  those  in  poverty  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  or  handicap.  For  all  these 
reasons,  it  is  important  that  the  federal  government  1)  improve  upon,  not  retreat  from,  its 
previous  record  of  developing  programs  and,  2)  provide  resjurces  adequate  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Universal  social  insurance  programs,  such  as  Social  Security  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation, provide  minimum  protection  against  poverty  for  millions  of  Americans.  Yet  millions 
more  are  either  not  served  by  these  programs  or  receive  benefits  or  support  services  that  fall 
short  of  what  would  bring  !hem  out  of  poverty  This  leaves  a  large  role  for  the  residual 
programs  known  as  the  welfare  system 

The  principles  that  follow  are  meant  to  shape  and  guide  the  national  debate  on  the 
welfare  reform  issue.  They  are  neither  intended  to  address  all  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
cuiicnt  welfare  system  nor  to  establish  a  specific  plan  to  alleviate  poverty  and  its  attendant 
eflects  for  all  elements  of  the  American  population.  Many  additional  ideas  are  necessary  to 
build  on  the  concepts  presented  here  and  provide  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the  problem  of 
poverty  in  America.  It  is  hoped  that  these  principles  will  establish  the  fundamental  direction 
for  future  welfare  reform  efforts,  and  that  any  reforms  enacted  m  the  coming  months  will  be 
consistent  with  these  principles. 
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Th€  principles  are: 

L  PERSONS  WHO  WORK  SHOULD  BE  REWARDED  FOR  THEIR 
EFFORTS.  THEY  SHOULD  RECEIVE  INCOME  SUFFICIENT  TO  SUf^ 
PORT  A  FAMILY  AND  ACCESS  TO  NECESSARY  HEALTH  CARE  AND 
CHILD  CARE.  BARRIERS  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LOW  INCOME 
PERSONS  SHOULD  BE  ELIMINATED 

IL  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES,  JOB  COUNSELING^  TRAINING  EDUCA- 
TION,  PLACEMENT,  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE 
WIDELY  AVAILABLE  AS  PRIMARY  TOOLS  TO  PREVENT  AND  OVER- 
COME POVERTY 

III  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  ASSURE  A  MINIMUM 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING  -  INCLUDING  SUFFICIENT  FOOD,  CLOTH- 
INQ  SHELTER  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  -  TO  THOSE  IN  POVERTY 

IV  ADDITIONAL  INVESTMENTS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  IN  PRO- 
GRAMS PROVED  SUCCESSFUL  IN  PREVENTING  FUTURE  POVERTY 
AND  ITS  ILL  EFFECTS. 


V  WELFARE  POLICIES  SHOULD  AID  BOTH  ONE-AND  TW04»AR- 
ENT  FAMILIES  IN  NEED  EXISTING  CHILD  SUPPORT  LAW5  SHOULD 
BE  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  ENFORCED 

VL  IN  ACHIEVING  THE  OBJECTIVES  ABOVE,  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  A  STRONG  PRESENCE,  SET 
TING  MINIMUM  BENEFIT  STANDARDS,  PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  RE- 
SOURCES FOR  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS,  AND  SUPPORTING  APPRO- 
PRIATE AND  EFFECTIVE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INITIATIVES. 
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L  PERSONS  WHO  WORK  SHOULD  RECEIVE  INCOME  SUFFI- 
CIENT  TO  SUPPORT  A  FAMILY  AND  ACCESS  TO  NECESSARY 
HEALTH  CARE  AND  CHILD  CARE.  BARRIERS  TO  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OF  LOW  INCOME  PERSONS  SHOULD  BE  ELIMINATED. 


Despite  the  difTiculties  they  encounter  in  the  labor  mtrket,  most  welfare  recipients  want 
the  chance  to  work  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  While  welfare  beneflts  are  low 
—  far  below  the  poverty  line  in  roost  states  ^  the  employment  opportunities  available  to  most 
recipients  often  lead  to  linle  economic  gain  and  to  marginal  employment  Several  factors 
account  for  this. 

Most  recipients  of  public  assistance  face  a  complete  loss  of  income  assistance,  medical 
beneflts  and  support  services  (pnd  a  partial  toss  of  foo4  stamps),  within  a  few  months  of 
tnking  fulMme  employment,  regardless  of  the  level  of  wages  and  beneflts  anached  to  the  jobi 
Since  the  recipient  may  also  face  high  workrelated  expenses  such  as  child  or  dependent  care, 
tninsportttion,  and  payroll  taxes,  the  flnandal  rewards  of  the  job  are  often  low  or  non-exis- 
tent Accepting  such  work  can  place  the  security  and  health  of  a  breadwinner^  family  in 
jeopardy 

A  substantial  part  of  the  problem  is  that  wages  for  entry  level  jobs  are  too  low  to  support 
a  family  A  full-time  minimum  wage  job  today  provides  earnings  of  less  than  65%  of  the 
poverty  level  fc**  a  family  of  four.  The  minimum  wage  has  been  frozen  since  19gl,  losing  25% 
in  purchasing  power  since  that  time.  In  addition,  many  jobs  are  becoming  less  than  full  time, 
further  reducing  the  wages  and  beneflts  available  to  support  the  worker  and  his/her  family 

The  recent  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  persons  without  health  insurance  is  also  a 
major  part  of  the  problem.  More  than  half  of  all  uninsured  adults  in  1984  were  employed 
full-time  or  part-time. 

THEREFORE:  Working  families  receiving  income  insufTicient  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children  should  receive  tax  relief,  higher  wages  and/or  wage  supplements,  and  assuF 
ances  of  subsidized  child  care,  continuing  medical  coverage,  and  other  support  services,  unul 
economic  independence  is  established.  This  can  be  achieved  by  strrngthemng  the  work  incen* 
tive  features  ^  including  transitional'  health  care  and  child  care  ^  within  major  welfare 
programs,  expanding  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  adjusting  it  by  family  size,  increis- 
ing  the  minimum  wage,  or  a  combination  of  these  and  other  approaches 
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It  JOB  OPPOBTUNITIES,  JOB  COUNSELINQ  TRAININC;  EDUCAp 
TION,  PLACEMENT,  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERV^ICES  SHOULD  BE 
WIDELY  AVAILABLE  AS  PEIMARr  TOOLS  TO  PREVENT  AND  OVER. 
COME  POVERTY 


EcMomic  conditioiis  often  prevent  wdfire  recipients  frooi  finding  ind  retiinini  mtAoy 
ment  in  many  areas  of  the  country  While  public  assistance  recipients  want  to  work,  a  dearth 
of  aviilaUe  and  accessible  jobs,  continuing  discrimination  in  employment,  and  a  mismatch 
between  ikiUs  required  by  employers  and  those  held  by  low  income  people  stand  in  the  way 
wmen,  minorities,  and  persons  with  disabilites  are  especially  likely  to  receive  lower  wanes 
and  have  fewer  employment  opportunities  available  to  them. 

The  poor  are  not  monolithic  They  have  varying  levels  of  skill,  education,  selfesteem. 
and  knowledge  of  the  job  market,  and  they  face  varied  barriera  to  employment  Some  have 
physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

In  designing  employmenKelated  programs  for  welfare  recipients,  the  varying  needs,  ci^ 
cumsUnces,  and  characteristics  of  the  population  must  be  recognized.  Some  recipients  need 
help  fmding  a  job;  others  need  comprehensive  job  counseling,  self-esteem  building,  and/br 
IitCTtcy  assistance  before  they  will  be  job  ready  Some  need  skills  training.  onHhe-job  training, 
and  comprehensive  supportive  services  in  order  to  prepare  for  paid  employment  Disabled 
reapients  may  need  special  support  services  in  the  home  or  at  work  in  order  to  be  productive 
employees.  In  many  jurisdictions,  more  jobs  need  to  be  created.  For  still  other  recipients,  a 
lonrccrm  commitment  to  basic  education,  skilb  training,  and  supportive  services  may  be 
required  before  a  job  and  economic  independence  are  feasible  goals. 

Programs  should  be  established  which  recognize  and  support  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual. Low  income  persons  should  be  aflbrdcd  maximum  opportunity  to  determine  whether  and 
how  they  will  participate  in  programs  designed  to  enhance  their  employability  and  future 
self-sulTiciency  Programs  that  promote  sclf-determiration  have  proved  eflective. 

THEREFORE:  Welfare  reform  initiatives  must  begin  with  an  investment  in  people  and 
an  expansion  of  job  opportunities.  Programs  available  to  nirelfare  reapients  should  offer  a 
menu  of  job  counseling,  training,  education  and  literacy  assistance,  job  creation,  job  place- 
ment,  and  supportive  services  designed  to  match  the  needs  of  the  individuals  targeted  for 
service.  Any  subsidized  work  opportunities  offered  to  reciptents  should  provide  pay  benefits, 
and  rights  equal  to  those  afforded  other  employees  performing  similar  work  Subsidized  jobs 
should  not  result  in  the  displacement  of  existing  workers  or  in  lower  wages  and  benefits  for 
th(m.  States  and  localities  should  have  flexibility  to  design  programs  which  relate  to  the  local 
labor  market  and  characteristics  of  local  recipients,  but  there  should  be  federal  safeguards  to 
ensure  adequate  servicei  Programs  which  expand  services  available  to  people  through  coordi- 
nation of  government  progra.-^s.  private  sector  investment,  and  utilization  of  community  orga- 
niutions  should  be  encouraged 
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m.  the  federal  government  should  assure  a  mini- 
mum  standard  of  livinq  including  suffioent  food, 
clothing;  shelter  and  medical  care,  to  those  in  poverty 


Childrai  comprise  •  disproportioniie  ihire  of  Ameriet*^  poor.  About  13  million  vhildren, 
or  one  ia  five,  lived  below  the  poverty  line  in  1915.  This  is  not  only  morally  indefensible,  but 
it  alio  euctt  i  high  price  from  society  in  health  care  ind  remedial  education  costs,  as  well 
as  inotased  crime  ind  loss  ot  productivity  EspeciiUy  among  younger  children,  poverty  can 
*esult  in  impairments  Tor  which  i  society  must  pay  over  the  child*k  liretimc 

Income  asustance  levels  Tor  children  ind  their  Timilies  viry  widely  in  the  United  Stites 
and  have  Talkn  off  shirfily  in  recent  years.  While  some  sutes  provide  lid  twice  thit  of  others, 
most  provide  basic  income  maintenance  payments  it  levels  fir  below  the  p«>verty  line.  The 
subsuntial  disparities  in  the  levels  of  benefits  ivailibk  throughout  the  country  ire  not  justi- 
fied by  the  viriatioo  '.n  living  stindardi  Low  benefits  in  many  states  undoubtedly  cause 
hardship  —  in  terms  of  hunger  and  homelessoess  —  in  these  ireas. 

The  income  safety  net  program  for  the  elderly  ind  disabled,  Suppiemenul  Security  In- 
come  Program  (SSI),  ilso  provides  inadequite  assisunce.  Benefit  levels  for  those  living  ilone 
ippraximate  three-fourths  of  the  poverty  line.  Only  half  the  stiles  provide  iny  suppiementa- 
lion,  iveraging  i  mere  $36  per  month.  In  idditioo,  resource  eligibility  standirds  hive  been 
eroded  due  to  inflation  since  the  program's  inception. 

As  I  result,  millions  of  low-income  elders  ind  disabled  persons  do  not  qualify  for  SSI  and, 
therefore,  also  do  not  receive  health  insurance  through  Medicaid.  Their  chronic  poverty  and 
inability  to  pursue  employment  opportunities  warrant  enhanced  public  benefits  ind  employ- 
ment issistance. 

THEREFORE:  Coupled  with  strategies  to  reduce  poverty  through  increased  employ- 
ment, idequate  incomes  must  be  provided  for  those  who  cannot  work,  ire  temporarily  out  of 
work,  or  ire  enrolled  in  training  or  educat'on  programs.  A  minimum  standard  of  income 
assisunce  should  be  established  Tor  all  children  and  their  families,  including  those  with  two 
parenii  Assistance  standards  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  should  be  improved.  And  health 
benefits  should  be  available  to  all  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  line. 
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ly  ADDITIONAL  INVESTMENTS  SHOl^D  BE  MADE  IN  PRO- 
GRAMS  PROVEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  PREVENli  .G  FUTURE  POVERTY 
AND  ITS  ILL  EFFECTS. 


An  efTectivc  ind  ippropriiie  wiy  to  reduce  future  poverty  and  its  costs  to  society  is  to 
invest  in  preventive  progrims  aimed  at  children  and  youth.  WIC  (the  Special  Supplemenul 
Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Childreq),  Head  Start,  Chapter  I.  and  Job  Corps  are 
among  the  federal  programs  that  have  proved  efTective  in  improving  the  health  and  earning 
potential  of  tomorrowli  adults.  Such  programs  also  reduce  the  need  for  later  remedial  atten- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  the  schools,  hospiuls  or  criminal  justice  system.  Yet  such  preventive 
programs  fail  to  reach  large  proportions  of  their  target  populations. 

THERi  FORE:  Additional  investments  should  be  made  in  preventive  programs  that  pro- 
vide children  and  youth  with  a  better  chance  of  escaping  poverty  Funding  for  programs  of 
proven  erTectiveness.  such  as  WIC  Head  Start,  Chapter  I.  Job  Corps  and  others,  should  be 
extended  to  provide  access  to  all  eligible  children. 
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X  WILFAKE  FOLIQES  SHOULD  AID  BOTH  ONLAND  TWO^AR- 
ENT  rAMOnS  IN  NEEa  EXISTING  CHILD  SUFPOBT  UWS  SHOULD 
IE  MOM  ErnCTIVELY  ENFORCED. 


Some  poor  fimilies  in  Acsrica  are  mainuincd  by  mothcn  ilooc  ind  others  by  two 
ptreots,  one  or  both  of  whom  ire  experiencing  unemployment,  disability  or  economic  disad- 
vamaft  Wfare  policies  need  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  variations  of  family 
life  without  stigma  or  preference 

In  many  states,  social  policies  do  not  adequately  accommodate  the  dual  responsibilities 
of  the  single  parent  Training  and  employment  policies  and  programs  efTectivdy  bar  access  to 
single  parents  by  failing  to  address  their  needs  for  child  care,  transporution,  and  long^erm 
income  support 

In  about  half  the  states,  most  twoiMrent  families  canno*  receive  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dcpendem  Children,  and  in  the  remaining  sutes  availability  of  aid  to  two-parent  unemployed 
families  b  greatly  limited.  Such  policies  discriminate  against  twoinrent  families. 

Eflbrts  to  enforce  support  of  children  by  absent  parents  have  increased  in  recent  years, 
but  much  more  can  be  done  in  this  area  In  1983,  only  about  5f  percent  of  women  potentially 
eligible  for  child  support  were  awarded  payments;  of  these,  only  half  received  the  full  amount 
due  and  one-fourth  received  nothing.  Thus,  eflbrts  to  expand  support  awards  and  increase 
collection  of  child  support  payments  can  be  critical  elements  in  alleviating  poverty 

THEREFORE:  Coverage  of  two-parent  families  under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  should  be  required  in  all  states  and  eligibility  restrictions  should  be  eased.  Greater 
responsiveness  to  the  special  needs  of  one-parent  families  should  be  emphasized,  especially  in 
employment  and  training  programs  and  child  ffnd  dependent  care  services.  There  should  also 
be  more  elTective  implementation  of  current  child  support  requiremena 
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VL  IN  ilCmCVING  THE  OBJECTIVES  /MVE,  THE  rEDElAL 
GO¥EKNMBNT  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  A  STBONG  PEESENCE,  SET 
TING  MINIMUM  BENEFIT  STANDABBS,  PBOVIDINC  ADEQUATE  BE- 
SOUBCES  FOB  EFFECTIVE  PB0GBAM8,  AND  SUPPOBnNC  APPBO- 
PBUTE  AND  EFFECnvS  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INITUTIVES. 


The  fcdcnl  frnmineiit  must  retain  I  ccacral  rale  in  ctri^ 
^uicmse  thctr  tdteffickacy  ind  reduce  their  rdiaace  on  wdfire  ire  to  be  tuocestfuL 
Pro|fe«  ow  the  put  25  yean  in  illeviatins  poverty  increasing  life  expccuncK  »«d  reducing 
infint  nortaUty  It  directly  connected  to  the  strong  presence  of  the  federal  foveminent 
chraogh  a  variety  of  todal  prograns  and  policae&  Any  wdbre  reform  efTorts  should  build  on 
and  improve  the  current  system,  not  diminish  it 

IWcntyfive  years  agai  our  nation^  elderly  were  three  times  more  Ukdy  to  be  poor  than 
the  reat  of  dM  popohitiott.  Ibday  dus  disparity  hu  been  diminaied,  ildiough  certain  sub- 
groupeortheddcrly  *  women,  minorities  and  persons  over  S5  —  remain  at  dire  ecoMmic 
risk.  The  imturation  and  eipaosion  of  benefits  in  Social  Security  is  targely  responsible  for 
this  decline  in  poverty  among  the  aged.  In  addition,  the  fact  dut  the  SSI  program  has  a 
federal  miniaMim  benefit  level  which  U  annually  updated  for  inflation  helps  ensure  dmt  die 
elderly  poor  do  not  feU  mqre  deeply  into  poverty  each  yeai:  A  simitar  appmch  for  children 
and  dMir  femilies  would  significandy  reduce  tht  oicnt  of  poverty  among  dMm. 

Leveto  of  assistance  to  destitute  Americans  should  not  vary  dramatically  doe  to  dispari- 
te  in  local  revenue  bases  or  local  prejudices  about  die  poor.  Oftentimes,  natioml  economic 
forces  create  high  unemployment  and  incri»sed  poverty  in  particutar  geographic  areas.  At  a 
time  when  these  areas  fece  the  greatest  demand  for  heipi  diey  may  be  least  able  to  provide  it 
It  is  iaiportant  for  dw  federal  government  lo  establish  funding  mechanisms  and  benefit  stan- 
dards to  assure  that  all  Americans  in  need  receive  minimum,  adequate  benefit!  Better  coordi- 
nation of  federal  programs  should  occur  and  changes  should  be  made  to  increase  access  and 
reduce  ndministrativt  burdens  on  participants  and  administrators. 

Great  care  should  be  uken  not  to  weaken  or  undermine  this  federal  commitment  by 
consolidating,  or  tashing  ouf  programs.  It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  such  imkind  assis- 
unceas subsidised  housing  and  medical  care  cannot  be  purchased  on  the  open  market  by 
persons  with  incoaMS  at  or  near  the  poverty  line  Fuioiermore,  recent  eiperience  hu  shown 
out  program  consolidation,  as  in  the  education  and  job^raining  btock  grants,  tends  to  reduce 
federal  financial  support  for  k>winconie  programs  that  are  already  underfunded.  In  all  of 
•''^^wch  u  child  care  and  nutrition,  and  others  of  imporuncc  to  disadvantaged 
person^  program  elimination  or  consolidation  would  have  an  eatremely  adverse  impact  on  tow 
income  iadividiinis  and  femilici 

THBBEFOBE:  Beforms  are  needed  that  build  on  and  strengthen  the  current  fed- 
eral^ie  partnership  in  funding  and  administering  the  welfare  system.  A  strong  federal 
presence  is  needed  to  provide  minimally  adequate  benefits  and  a  sufficient  revenue  source  to 
assure  that  all  needy  Americans  have  access  to  adequate  food,  dothing.  shelter,  health  care 
and  employamt  opportunity  The  history  of  sute  and  local  efforts  in  providing  for  the  poor, 
including  current  disparities  in  performance,  require  that  a  strong  federal  role  be  maintained 
in  anti^overty  effora 
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1W  kBamia§  impt  tnd  individuab  hive  endorsed  Uie  Stitemeat  of  Principles  on  Wdfare 
RelbnB.  WUIt  ttdi  «adoner  may  difTer  oo  the  specifics  of  this  document,  all  t^nerally  agree  with 
the  priadpks  set  forth  in  it 
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Church  ffomn  United 
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Robert  R  Finch,  Fbmer  SecreUrx  US  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Cindy  Marano  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  CYNTHIA  MARANO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
WIDER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Ms.  Marano.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Ford,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subconmiittee.  I  am  going  to  discuss  in  greater  length 
two  of  the  principles  that  were  ^^^loped  in  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples that  Rob  has  been  discu&.   ;  witii  you. 

I  speak  first  as  a  member  of  the  coalition,  but  also  from  my  expe- 
rience with  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  a  national  nonprdSt 
organization,  specializing  in  the  employment  and  training  of 
women.  WOW  has  spent  more  than  20  years  developing  and  per- 
fecting employment,  education,  training,  and  job-related  strat^es 
to  improve  the  economic  status  of  women  and  their  {Semulies.  Since 
so  many  welfare  recipients  across  the  United  States  are  female,  we 
believe  that  this  experience  stands  us  in  good  st^  in  recommend- 
ing both  principles  and  programs  for  you  to  consider  in  welfare 
reform  discussions  in  the  100th  Congress. 

WOW  has  initiated  a  second  coalition  of  organizations— the  Na- 
tional Coalition  on  Women,  Work,  and  Welfare  Reform--which  will 
be  bringing  a  proposal  on  welfare  reform  to  the  members  of  the 
conmiittee  in  tiie  next  several  weeks.  That  coalition,  which  repre- 
sents 30  national  groups,  has  also  prepared  'Perspectives  for 
Women  and  Welfare  Employment,"  a  document  outUning  recom- 
mendations to  policymakers  and  advocates  on  the  development  of 
emplcqrment  imtiatives  for  welfieune  recipients.  Copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed with  my  testimony  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Two  principles  I  will  discuss  today  are: 

One,  persons  who  work  should  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 
They  should  receive  income  sufficient  to  support  a  family  and 
access  to  necessary  health  care  and  child  care.  Barriers  to  the  em- 
pl^ment  of  low-income  persons  should  be  eliminated. 

Two,  job  opportunities,  job  counseling,  training,  education,  place- 
ment, and  supportive  services  should  be  widely  available  as  pri- 
mary tools  to  prevent  and  overcome  poverty. 

Despite  the  barriers  they  encounter  in  the  labor  market,  most 
welfare  recipients  want  the  chance  to  work  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  This  has  been  documented  repeatedly  in  studies 
like  that  undertaken  by  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs,  by  the 
field  hearings  held  by  the  President's  task  force,  and  by  experi- 
ments in  States  like  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  Yet  no  recipient 
should  be  asked  to  take  emplovment  which  results  in  a  loss  of 
income  or  economic  security  for  her  or  his  family. 

We  believe  that  anv  initiatives  you  consider  must  tackle  this  dif- 
ficult problem  directly,  providing  paths  out  of  poverty  which  will 
result  in  a  financial  benmt  to  welfare  recipients  and  their  f  niUes. 
We  contend  that  tiie  current  income  and  basic  benefits  sysUins  do 
not  provide  economic  security  and  that  welfare  employment  initia- 
tives must  be  designed  to  ensure  both  adequate  basic  needs  and 
pathways  for  achieving  economic  independence  and  security  in  the 
long  term. 
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Elimination  of  recipients  from  the  welfare  rolls  alone  is  not  an 
appropriate  standard  of  performance  for  a  welfare  employment 
program.  The  preparation  and  placement  of  recipients  in  perma- 
nent private  and  public  sector  jobs  with  decent  wages  and  benefits 
are  appropriate  activities  for  a  publicly  fanded  welfare  employ- 
ment program  and  are  worthy  of  considerable  Federal  investment. 

Some  would  recommend  that  the  way  to  achieve  this  might  be  to 
reduce  benefits  as  a  way  of  stimulating  recipients  to  enter  training 
or  jobs.  The  coalition  rejects  this  concept  as  both  inhumane  and 
economically  shortsighted. 

We  ask  that  you  desipi  a  pro^pram  which  will  improve  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  for  welmre  recipients  and  their  famines.  There  are 
several  avenues  you  might  consider  in  this  regard: 

A  guarantee  of  livable  benefits  for  those  who  cannot  work  imme- 
diateiv;  improvement  of  the  wages  of  entry  level  jobs  through  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage;  recognition  of  AFDC  provisions  which 
allow  welfare  recipients  to  start  businesses;  provision  of  adequate 
funding  so  that  the  necessary  supportive  services  can  be  provided 
so  that  recipients  can  be  trained  or  find  employment;  investment 
in  education  and  training  for  jobs  which  can  support  the  recipient 
and  his  or  her  family;  and  transition  services  wluch  continue  wel- 
fare benefits  into  the  first  j^ear  of  employment  so  that  recipients 
will  not  risk  family  security  in  taking  iobs. 

Any  new  system  designed  should  also  provide  adequate  funding 
to  States  to  coordinate  with  current  programs  and  to  provide  train- 
ing for  employees  involved  in  administering  the  program.  Certainly 
the  kind  case  management  approach  that  we  he^  atx)ut  before 
would  be  very  helpful.  Currently,  a  barrier  to  the  self-sufficiency  of 
recipients  is  the  host  of  mixed  messages  they  receive  in  the  com- 
plex of  programs  they  must  untangle  m  order  to  enter  training  or 
job  assistance  programs.  Many  are  told  that  their  benefits  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  if  they  enroll  for  training  or  education.  This 
IS  the  sort  of  barrier  we  must  eliminate. 

As  you  design  new  welfare  employment  initiatives,  other  princi- 
ples must  come  into  play.  Since  recipients  are  a  very  varied  popula- 
tion, the  menu  of  services  offered  must  be  similarly  varied  and  in- 
dividualized. The  kinds  of  services  offered  will  also  be  affected  by 
geographic  and  economic  factors.  States  will  have  to  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  design  the  appropriate  mix  of  services,  with  standards  of 
appropriate  services  defined  federallv. 

Some  recipients  will  only  need  help  locating  a  job  and  marketing 
their  well  developed  skills.  Others,  wno  have  never  worked  for  pay, 
have  been  out  of^  the  labor  market  longer,  or  whose  skills  are  obso- 
lete, may  need  job  counseling,  skills  assessment,  skills  training, 
educational  and  literacy  assistance,  supportive  services,  job  place- 
ment help  and  other  services  in  order  to  get  economically  sustain- 
ing work.  Still  others  ma^  not  be  ready  for  training  or  a  job.  They 
mapr  face  physical  disabihties,  familv  crises,  dependent  care  respon- 
sibilities, transportation  barriers,  which  are  unmet  by  public 
terns,  and  other  obstacles  which  mean  that  job  placement  or  job 

I)reparation  is  not  immediately  appropriate  or  would  require  a 
onger  term  planning  process. 

In  some  Iccales  support  services  are  in  such  scarcity  that  recipi- 
ents cannot  find  the  child  care,  housing,  food,  nutrition,  or  health 
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care  to  concentrate  on  gettifg  a  job  i :  enterifg  training.  Recipients 
cannot  be  penalized  for  these  conditions.  Nor  can  we  overlook  them 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  creating  self-sufficiency. 

What  you  must  consider  in  designing  new  welfare  emplojrment 
programs  is  what  we  1  ./e  learned  from  our  past  experience  in  de- 
signing education  and  employment  programs.  We  know,  for  exam- 
ple»  wnat  CETA  cost  and  how  it  performed.  We  know  the  cost  of 
JTPA  services  and  the  common  critique  of  how  JTPA  has 
"creamed''  to  serve  the  most  job  ready.  As  a  nation,  we  have  exten- 
sive experience  with  the  development  of  emplojonent  training  pro- 
grams for  welfare  recipients.  A  quick  rundown  of  whatweknow 
lays  out  your  agenda  for  the  futui-e: 

Gcou  job  training  and  good  job  development  are  not  inexpensive. 
Providing  quality  services  targeted  for  those  who  need  them  most 
is  more  expensive  than  providing  minimally  helpful  services  to  a 
large  number  of  people  who  may  or  may  not  benefit.  Universal, 
minimally  helpful  services  L^^  e  not,  however,  been  demonstrated 
to  have  a  significant  impact  in  achieving  long  term  economic  inde- 
pendence among  welfare  recipients. 

Quality  services  for  those  public  assistance  recipients  who  wish 
to  participate  or  are  readv  for  education,  training,  or  employment 
wiU  require  a  substantial  public  investment— probably  at  a  total 
cost  more  than  the  average  JTPA  per  participant  cost  of  $3,000  to 
$4,000.  Massachusetts'  ET  choices  program  reports  a  $3,800  cost 
per  participant  in  a  State  with  fairh  K  w  unemployment,  with  the 
participation  of  30,000  welfare  recip=  .is  over  a  3-year  period. 

Targeting  services  which  are  appropriate  to  inmvidual  recipients 
requires  a  funded  assessment  process  for  those  who  are  to  be 
served.  Under  many  current  programs,  recipients  are  simply  as- 
signed to  available  training,  placement,  or  education  slots  bearing 
little  relevance  to  their  skills,  educational  needs,  local  labor 
market  realities,  or  career  interests.  We  maintain  that  this  is  a 
waste  of  money.  Individualized  assessment  would  avoid  this  waste 
of  resources.  But  assessment  also  adds  to  the  cost  of  services  and 
must  be  considered  part  of  the  pr^am  offered. 

An  experience  encountered  m  Fresno,  Calif.,  demonstrates  why. 
Fresno  planners  for  the  GAIN  program  estimated  that  program 
participants  would  move  swiftly  through  job  search,  short-term 
training,  and  into  a  job.  In  the  initial  skflls  testing  program  offered 
at  program  startup,  more  than  60  percent  of  eligible  participants 
had  reading  and  math  skills  below  the  8th  graoe  level.  The  pro- 
grani  had  to  be  redesif^ed  and  program  standards  readjusted.  But 
funding  based  on  earner  assumptions  had  already  been  dispersed. 

Supportive  services  like  child  care,  transportation,  remeoiation, 
English  as  a  second  language,  and  emergency  assistance  are  criti- 
cal in  maintaining  access  to  emplovment  and  training  or  education 
services  for  welfare  recipient'*  These  services  are  capped  under 
JTPA  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  15  percent  of  States  edlocations. 
Many  Stat^  have  spent  only  10  percent  on  these  services,  but  this 
is  for  a  population  which  includes  other  target  populations  for 
which  support  services  mav  be  less  needed. 

In  States  which  planned  or  promised  these  services  to  recipients 
enrolled  in  welfare  employment  programs,  costs  are  substantially 
higher,  sometimes  reaching  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  training.  In 
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many  areas,  these  services  are  not  available  in  large  enough  num- 
bers for  those  currently  enrolled  in  training  and  education  pro- 
grams. Long  waiting  lists  now  preclude  access  to  available  training. 
To  provide  these  services  for  all  welfare  recipients  who  volunteer 
to  enter  training  or  employment  programs  would  require  invest- 
ment in  greatly  expanded  services.  Certainly,  the  investment  would 
be  worth  the  cost. 

Finally,  job  development  and  job  creating  efforts  must  be  built 
into  any  new  Federai  welfare  employment  initiative.  As  has  been 
learned  in  Massachusetts,  where  'inemplqyment  has  been  low,  mar- 
keting of  welfare  unemployment  program  graduates  to  the  State's 
employers  has  been  a  critical  aspect  of  the  program.  With  higher 
unemplojrment,  these  services  are  even  more  necessary.  Employers 
are  not  standing  in  line  to  hire  economically  disadvantaged  clients 
and/or  welfare  recipients  with  little  work  experience  in  locales 
where  experienced  and  highly  skilled  workers  are  having  difficulty 
finding  jobs. 

Marketing  work  with  employers,  aggressive  job  development,  in- 
centives for  employers  and  tie-ins  with  the  State  and  local  econom- 
ic development  process  are  necessary  and  will  pay  off.  The  ET 
choices  program  has  involved  8,000  employers  in  the  hiring  of  pro- 
gram gi^uates.  But,  such  marketing  and  development  components 
also  add  to  the  cost  of  a  quality  program. 

In  siunmary,  I  urge  you  to  consider  what  a  quality  education, 
employment,  and  training  program  costs.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
program  needed  by  those  welfare  recipients  ready  to  prepare  for 
long  term  self-sufficiency.  Such  a  pro-am  would  be  an  investment. 
It  would  be  coupled  with  other  policy  actions  ensuring  adequate 
minimum  supports  for  those  not  ready  for  or  unable  to  work,  im- 
proved entry  wages,  and  strengthened  child  support  enforcement. 
It  would  offer  states  the  chance  to  design  programs  which  match 
the  needs  of  their  population  and  their  economies.  To  provide  less 
or  to  talk  about  cost  savings  is  to  ignore  the  employment  and  train- 
ing lessons  of  the  past  and  the  realities  of  life  of  the  poor  in  Amer- 
ica. We  encourage  a  more  positive  investment  approach.  Evidence 
shows  that  such  an  approach  can  be  successful  and  can  result  in 
economic  independence  for  welfare  f&*  lilies.  Such  an  approach  noy^ 
would  be  worthy  of  the  t3rm  "welfare  reform." 

Thank  you. 

[An  attachment  to  the  prepared  itatement  follows:] 
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PERSPECTIVES  ON  WOMEN  AND  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT 


A  publication  of  the  National  Coalition  on  Women, 
Work  and  Welfare  Reform 
Auciist,  1986 

This  publication  represents  the  v^ollective  perspectives  and 
work  of  the  following  coalition  members: 

American  Friendo  Service  Committee 
Children's  oetense  Fund 
Church  WoMen  United 

Corpora'..ion  for  Enterprise  Development 
Displaced  Homemakers  Network 
Federally  Smployed  Women 

The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

The  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 

National  Commission  on  Working  Women 

The  National  Conference  of  Puerto  Rican  Women #  Inc. 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for  Church  in  Society 

Network;    A  Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 

The  Women  and  Poverty  Project 

The  Women's  Equity  Action  League 

ywCA  cf  the  U.S.A.,  National  Board 
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PBRSPECTIVES  OW  IIOHBN  AHD  WELFARE  EWPLOYHEWT 


I*  Introduction 

The  National  Coalition  on  women,  work,  and  K3l£are  Reform 
was  formed  in  1985  to  address  the  emergence  of  new  state  and 
federal  welfare  employment  initiatives.    The  Coalition 
represents    national  organizations  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  AFDC  work  programs  and  their  requirements  upon  women  and 
their  families*  The  list  of  member  groups  appears  on  the  cover 
of  this  publication.  As  a  group,  the  Coalition  works  to 
achieve  state  and  national  welfare  policies  which  promote  the 
economic  independence  of  public  assistance  recipients  while 
retaining  a  high  degree  of  choice,  flexibility,  and  respect 
for  personal  employment  goals. 

The  Coalition  spent  its  first  six  months  assessing  a 
number  of  welfare  employment  initiatives  being  piloted  in  the 
states  and  reflecting  upon  the  analyses  available  on  these 
programs.    During  1986-87,  the  Coalition  will  monitor  the 
development  of  new  state  efforts;  provide  public  information 
to  administrators,  advocates,  the  press,  and  policymakers  at 
the  state  and  national  levels  on  welfare  employment 
initiatives;  monitor  and  analyze  Administration  welfare 
proposals;  and  involve  the  local  affiliates  of  involved 
national  organizations  in  policymaking  and  program  monitorir^ 
processes  on  the  welfare  employment  issue. 

Purpose  of  the  Paper 

This  first  Coalition  publication  has  been  developed  to 
alert  local  and  state  advocates  to  the  presence  of  the 
Coalition,  to  share  the  perspective  of  the  Coalition  on  the 
welfare  employment  issue,  and  to  put  forward  several  initial 
strategies  local  advocates  or  policymakers  might  use  in 
considering  proposed  or  ongoing  welfare  employment 
initiatives.    A  list  of  additional  resources  on  the  issue  are 
offered  at  the  close  of  this  publication,  along  with  a  list  of 
groups  and  individuals  with  expertise  and  interest  in  welfare 
employment  issues.  Many  of  the  Coalition's  member 
organizations  have  developed  and  are  developing  additional 
resource  materials  on  aspects  of  the  employment  of  low-income 
and  welfare  women^* 

The  Coalition  believes  it  is  important  for  advocates  and 
policymakers  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels  to 
participate  in  the  welfare  employment  policy  debate.  Those 
who  advocate  for  women,  for  full  employment,  and  for  civil  and 
welfare  rights  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
development  of  these  policies,    it  is  the  role  of  these  groups 
working  together  to  ensure  that  poor  women  retain  the  options 
for  meaningful  and  financially  rewarding  employment,  for  work 
at  home  caring  for  children,  or  for  full-time  education  to 
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prepare  for  economic  self-sufficiency.    For  many  low- income 
women,  these  options  are  being  limited,  restricted,  or 
foreclosed  by  punitive  workfare  policies.     In  other  locales, 
the  traditional  workfare  concept  has  been  transformed  to  mean 
the  development  of  a  full  complement  of  services  designed  to 
protect  and  support  a  recipient's  options  and  invest  in  her 
preparation  for  economic  independence.    In  a  climate  of 
intense  policy  activity  —    varying  greatly  from  state  to 
state  with  regard  to  quality,  comprehensiveness,  and  cost  — 
communication,  clarity,  and  committed  effor*-  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  effective  services  for  welfar«s  women. 

This  paper  is  designed  to  put  forward  our  perspective  and 
to  serv^  as  a  point  of  contact  with  others  interested  in 
affecting  welfare-to-work  policy.    We  welcome  the  comments, 
critical  and  and  supportive,  of  colle2igue  groups  and 
individuals  working  in  this  field.  ' 


II.    WHAT  WE  KHOW  ABOUT  WORK  AWD  WELFARE 

1 )  Families  turn  to  AFDC  for  many  reasons. 

The  majority  of  families  begin  receiving  AFDC  because  of 
a  change  in  family  structure — divorce,  separation,  desertion 
of  a  parent,  death  of  a  parent,  or  birth  of  a  child.  Others 
turn  to  AFDC  for  support  because  they  lose  or  cannot  find  a 
job,  suffer  a  loss  of  earnings,  or  become  incapacitated. 

While  two-thirds  of  all  A^DC  recipients  are  children, 
nearly  90  percent  of  all  AFDC  families  are  maintained  by  women 
alone.    Child  care  responsibilities  preclude  many  adults  on 
AFDC  from  seeking  or  maintaining  employment.    More  than  60 
percent  of  all  AFDC  families  include  children  younger  than  age 
six;  almost  40  percent  have  children  younger  than  age  three. 

2)  Host  adults  on  AFDC  want  to  work. 

Despite  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  the  labor 
market,  most  AFDC  recipients  want  the  chance  to  get  a  decent 
job  which  allows  them  to  support  their  families.    Half  of  all 
adults  on  AFDC  move  off  the  welfare  rolls  within  two  years, 
many  finding  their  way  back  into  the  labor  force  on  their  own. 
Others  face  multiple  barriers  to  employment,  including  lack  of 
job  skills  and  recent  work  experience,  poor  basic  skills, 
functional  illiteracy,  sex  and  race  discrimination,  lack  of 
transportation,  and  inadequate  support  services.    Few  are 
encouraged  to  seek  a  wide  range  of  career  choices  or  to 
consider  nontradltional  employment. 

Unfortunately,  the  structure  of  AFDC  frequently 
discourages  work  effort.    Recipients  who  find  paid  employment 
are  only  slightly  better  off  financially  than  those  who  rely 
solely  upon  AFDC.    They  also  run  the  risk  of  losing  health 
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insurance  under  Medicaid  if  their  earnings  make  them 
ineligible  for  AFDC  benefits.    Bureaucratic  barriers  such  as 
requirements  to  report  in  person  to  the  welfare  office  on  a 
regular  basis  also  make  it  difficult  to  hold  a  job  without 
losing  AFDC  eligibility. 

Broader  economic  conditions  also  prevent  AFDC  recipients 
from  finding  and  retaining  employment  in  many  areas.  The 
nation's  unemployment  rate  has  not  dropped  below  6.5  percent 
for  more  than  six  years,  and  8.5  million  Americans  cannot  find 
work  today.    In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  official 
unemployment  rate  still  exceeds  10  percent.    Among  female 
family  heads,  the  unemployment  rate  was  11.5  percent  in  1985. 

3)  Mandatory  participation  in  work  programs  is  counter- 
productive. 

Given  the  diversity  of  problems  and  barriers  to 
employment  which  AFDC  recipients  face,  an  inflexible 
requirement  that  all  recipients  participate  i.i  work-related 
activities  makes  little  sense.    Large  numbers  will  choose  to 
take  part  in  voluntary  programs.    This  choice  to  participate 
enhances  the  self-esteem  of  recipients  while  also 
strengthening  their  awareness  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  decisions  which  lead  to  self-sufficiency. 

A  uniform  mandate  imposed  on  all  AFDC  adults  also  ignores 
the  great  variation  in  their  nmeds,  life  circumstances,  and 
communities.    For  some  recipients,  the  most  appropriate  choice 
is  to  care  for  a  sick  or  disabled  dependent  or  a  very  young 
child  rather  than  to  participate  in  a  work  program.  Efforts 
to  promote  self-sufficiency  must  reflect  this  need  for 
flexibility  and  choice. 

4)  Some  recipients  need  substantial  help  to  become  self- 
sufficient  . 

Deficits  in  education,  training,  and  work  experience  pose 
major  barriers  to  employment  for  many  AFDC  recipients.  Fewer 
than  40  percent  of  all  adults  on  AFDC  are  high  school 
graduates.    Among  AFDC  recipients  required  to  register  for  the 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  in  1983,  roughly  60  percent  had 
math  skills  below  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  level  and  nearly 
half  had  reading  skills  below  that  level.    At  least  one  in 
four  adults  on  AFDC  has  no  prior  work  experience. 

Such  barriers  can  only  be  removed  through  substantial 
investments  to  enhance  the  academic  and  job  skills  of  adults 
on  AFDC.    Required  work  assignments,  or  work  relief,  do  not 
yield  lasting  gains  in  future  employment  and  earnings  for  most 
AFDC  recipients. 
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5)  No  work  program  can  succeed  without  jobs  at  the  end. 

Training  programs  for  AFDC  recipients  are  of  little  value 
if  poor  employment  conditions  keep  them  from  finding  work.  A 
state  which  focuses  only  on  employment  preparation,  without 
also  addressing  the  need  for  job  creation  and  economic 
development,  runs  the  risk  of  squandering  its  investment. 

The  quality  of  job  placements  also  is  a  key  factor  in 
efforts  to  promote  economic  self-sufficiency.  Employment 
opportunities  which  canrot  support  families — including  jobs  at 
the  minimum  wage,  those  in  seasonal  industries  and  those 
without  health  insurance — may  move  families  off  AFDC 
temporarily,  but  provide  few  prospects  for  long-term  stability 
and  self-support.    Preparation  for  high  wage  and  nontradi- 
tional  jobs  for  recipients  should  be  a  priority. 

6)  AFDC  recipients  cannot  be  asked  to  neglect  their  families. 

AFDC  parents  need  to  be  assured  of  adequate  child  care 
and  other  supportive  services  in  order  to  participate  in 
welfare-to-work  programs.    They  also  need  transitional  health 
and  child  care  assistance  so  that  they  are  not  in  the  position 
of  risking  the  well-being  of  their  children  when  they  accept 
employment  and  move  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

7)  Genuine  welfare  reform  is  long  overdue. 

The  AFDC  program  was  created  in  1935  primarily  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  income  needs  of  widows  with  young  children. 
While  the  structure  of  the  AFDC  program  has  changed  little 
over  the  past  fifty  years,  the  nature  of  the  AFDC  population 
has  changed  dramatically.    The  time  has  come  to  consider 
genuine  welfare  reforms — and  particularly  changes  in  AFDC  — 
which  reflect  the  needs  of  today's  poverty  population. 

There  will  always  be  a  neei  for  a  basic  cash  assistance 
program  which  assists  those  whc  cannot,  for  whatever  reasons, 
support  themselves.    More  effective  welfare  employment 
programs  by  themselves  can  neither  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
strong  system  of  income  supports  nor  substitute  for  genuine 
welfare  reforms.    At  best,  welfare  employment  programs 
represent  one  important  means  of  addressing  the  poverty 
problem  in  the  United  States,  increasing  prospects  for 
employment  and  eventual  self-sufficiency  for  a  substantial 
segment  of  the  AFDC  population  but  falling  short  of  a  complete 
response  tc  their  diverse  needs. 
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PMttifq  Together  m  Meaningful  Welfare  B^iloyent  Prograa 

The  Coalition  on  Women,  Work,  and  Welfare  Reform  has 
observed  the  wide  range  of  welfare  employment  initiatives 
being  designed  in  the  states.    To  assist  those  considering  or 
responding  to  such  programs,  the  Coalition  has  developed  a 
guide  for  advocates  to  use  in  assessing  elements  put  forward 
in  such  proposals,    it  is  the  perspective  of  the  Coalition 
that  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  program  elements  and  the 
choice  among  these  elements  by  welfare  recipients  is  a 
keystone  for  an  effective  welfare  employment  program. 

The  Coalition  recommends  that  state  policymakers  and 
administrators  work  to  design  a  program  offering  as  many  of 
the  elements  which  follow  as  are  possible.    If  it  is  not 
fiscally  possible  to  provide  the  wide  range  of  services,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  the  Coalition  to  offer  a  broader  sector 
of  employability  services  to  a  smaller  population  of 
recipients  while  maintaining  basic  income  supports,  medical 
assistance,  food  stamps,  and  other  basic  services  for  all  the 
eligible  population.    This  kind  of  effort  should  provide  a 
proving  ground  for  the  employment  and  training  components  and 
provide  the  time  for  building  political  support  for  a  larger 
scale  effort. 

The  F>'amework 

Oversight  Design  and  Coordination,  Communication;  An 
effective  self-sufficiency  strategy  requires  that  income 
maintenance,  supportive  services,  training,  placement, 
education,  and  economic  development  components  be  developed, 
coordinated,  and  made  accessible  to  applicants  and  clients. 
This  requires  state-level  agreement  on  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  self-sufficiency  strategy  and  education  for  the 
public  on  the  wisdom  and  promise  of  such  an  approach.  Some 
form  of  cabinet  council,  set  of  interagency  contracts,  special 
legislative  or  executive  oversight  committee  is  helpful,  if 
traditional  agency  and  program  boundaries  are  to  be  bridged. 
Advisory  bodies  which  include  advocates  and  recipient  groups 
are  also  vital  links  for  making  the  program  work.  The 
framework  for  the  program  should  be  designed  in  anticipation 
of  the  need  to  add  and  modify  program  elements.    Training  of 
and  communication  among  caseworkers  and  program  deliverers  is 
vital.    Assistance  co  participants  in  evaluating  the  options 
and  assessing  the  economic  and  personal  consequences  of  each 
option  will  be  a  critical  step  in  program  success. 

Intake,  Assessment,  and  Counseling;    There  should  be  visible 

well  advertised  intake  points  in  each  community  which 
determine  eligibility,  orient  applicants  and  recipients  to  the 
programs  open  to  them,  provide  individual  counseling  and 
assessment,  and  design,  with  the  client,  an  individual  plan 
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for  self-sufficiency.  This  element  can  be  organized  within  a 
public  agency  or  contracted  to  a  community-based  organi- 
zation. 

Informat ion >  Innovation >  and  Evaluation:    New  program  elements 
should  be  built  upon  information  gained  from  recipients  and 
the  evaluation  of  previous  programs.    Evaluations  should 
collect  data  on  direct  and  indirect  outcomes  and  benefits  over 
the  long  term. 

The  Choices 

Just  as  people  become  poor    or  different  reasons,  so  they 
will  escape  poverty  through  different  routes.    For  some,  the 
appropriate  strategy  may  be  teaching  the  skills  of  how  to  look 
for  a  job.    For  many,  it  will  require  access  to  child  care, 
medical  coverage  for  their  children,  and  other  supportive 
services.    For  others,  it  will  mean  remedial  education,  skills 
training  or  a  college  degree  to  make  a  permanent  escape  from 
poverty.    Still  others  may  need  help  only  in  accessing 
existing  jobs  or  being  given  support  to  create  a  job  for 
themselves. 

In  short,  it  must  be  understood  that  what  is  a  read  for 
one  welfare  recipient  may  be  a  roadblock  for  another. 
Training  may  be  a  dismaying  waste  of  a  recipient's  time  if  she 
already  possesses  marketable  job  skills.  Just  as  clearly, 
immediate  placement  in  a  low-wage,  no-benefit  job  may  only 
ensure  a  rapid  return  to  poverty  for  a  woman  for  whom  only 
more  education  will  make  it  possible  to  compete  for  a  job  that 
is  not  marginal  and  can  offer  a  permanent  and  adequate  income 
for  her  and  her  family. 

Those  seeking  to  escape  poverty  are  best  positioned  to 
make  these  choices  if  provided  adequate  information  and  real 
options.  They  will  gain  or  suffer  as  a  result;  their  effort 
and  commitment  will  be  required  for  any  path  to  succeed. 

A  comprehensive  menu  of  choices  should  include  the 
fol lowing : 

A.  TRAIIilllG  AND  EPOCATIOW 

Basic  Skills  Education;    Educational  programs  should  be 
designed  to  develcp  proficiency  in  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  and  introduction  to  technology.    English  as  a 
second  language  may  also  be  needed. 

Job  Training ;    Explicit  linkages  with  training  programs,  such 
as  JTPA  and  vocational  education,  can  and  snould  be  developed 
so  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  a  state's  training  efforts 
serve  welfare  recipients.    Training  for  nontraditional  jobs 
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can  be  encouraged.    Additional  job  training  dollars  might  be 
added  from  state  coffers  to  improve  recipients'  access  to 
skills  training  . 

Post-secondary  Education:    Some  of  the  891  of  aFDC  recipients 
who  have  not  attended  college,  as  well  as  many  of  the  11%  who 
have,  are  most  likely  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  by  entering 
post-secondary  education.    Federal  law  allows  welfare 
recipients    to  recieve  some  types  of  student  aid  without 
reduction  of  their  welfare  benefits.     Improving  knowledge  and 
reality  of  the  option  of  post-secondary  education,  alertii^ 
recipients  to  the  means  to  finance  it  without  loss  of 
necessary  welfare  support,  and  increasirg  the  afforts  of 
state-supported  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  this 
clientele  are  all  needs  around  which  action  is  appropriate. 
Through  such  means,  Maine  doubled  itj,  college  enrollment  of 
AFDC  recipients  in  one  year. 

B.  PLACEMEMT 

Job-Finding  Skills;    This  choice  entails  creating  supportive 
job  clubs,  training   in  job  search  techniques,  and  help  with 
interviewing  skills  and  resume  preparation. 

Placement  Efforts:  Linking  participants  with  employers  is 
both  a  job  development  and  marketing  effort.  Both  are  key 
elements  in  an  effective  welfare  to  work  program. 

Grant  Diversion:    A  funding  mechanism  designed  to  create  jobs 
for  AFDC  recipients,  grant  diversion  provides  employers  with  a 
training/employment  bonus  in  return  for  hirirq  recipients 
for  permanent  jobs.    See  Bangster,  et  al . ,  an  MDRC  report  on 
grant  diversion  in  the  resource  bibliography,  for  further 
information. 

Supported  Work:    By  providing  comprehensive  support  services 
and  acting  as  an  employment  agency  for  welfare  recipients, 
supported  work  programs  with  a  long  history  of  success  for 
recipients  are  being  operated  in  several  states.    For  more 
information  on  this  strategy,  see  the  resources  listed  in  the 
Bibliography  at  the  close  of  this  publication. 


C.  SPPPORT  SERVICES 

Childcare:    Self-sufficiency  is  a  family  affair;  to  free  the 
head  of  household  for  any  option,  quality  child  care  must 
often  be  available.    The  $18  million  state  expenditure  for 
childcare  vouchers  for  welfare  recipients  has  been  one  key  to 
the  success  of  Massachusetts'  ET  Choices'  program.  Assistance 
in  arranging  for  childcare  is  also  often  vital. 
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Medical  Care ;     In  order  for  employment  to  be  a  viable  and 
responsible  option  for  an  APDC  mother,  it  is  important  to 
insure  that  she  have  medical  coverage  either  through  Medicaid 
or  health  insurance  provided  on  the  job*    States  are  required 
under  federal  law  to  provide  four  months  of  additional 
Medicaid  coverage  after  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  APDC  due 
to  an  increase  in  a  recipient's  income*    When  a  recipient 
loses  APDC  eligibility  due  to  the  expiration  of  the  earned 
income  disregard.  Medicaid  eligibility  roust  continue  for  an 
additional  nine  months  and,  at  state  option,  it  may  continue 
for  another  six  months  after  that*    Pew,  if  any,  states  have 
adopted  this  additional  six-month  option  although  it  could  be 
of  enormous  assistance  in  facilitating  a  recipient's 
transition  into  the  work  force* 

Work  Expenses;    Working  often  entails  added  transportation, 
food  and  clothing  expenditures  which  can  heavily  burden  the 
transition  to  employment  for  an  APDC  recipient.     Pederal  law 
recognizes  the  existence  of  work-related  expenses  and  requires 
that  $75  be  deducted  from  a  recipient's  income  in  computing 
APDC  eligibility*    However,  since  this  $75  must  also  cover 
taxes  (APDC  eligibility  is  computed  on  gross  income),  it  does 
not  go  very  far*    Depending  on  state  law,  vendor  payments  and 
in-kind  contributions  may  be  useful  avenues  to  pursue  in 
assisting  recipients  with  work  expenses*    It  is  important  to 
clarify,  however,  that  state  law  would  not  count  such 
assistance  as  income  used  to  offset  an  APDC  grant  or  deny 
eligibility*     In  addition,  child  care  expenses  of  up  to  $160 
per  child  may  be  deducted  from  earned  income  on  top  of  the  $75 
work  expense  deduction* 

Life  Skills:    This  choice  entails  pre-employment  program 
approaches  which  build  self-esteem,  improve  assert iveness , 
build  physical  fitness  and  improved  nutrition,  provide  peer 
support,  develop  budgeting  and  financial  skills,  and  explore 
problem-solving  skills* 

D.  JOB  CREATION 

Linkage  with  Economic  DeveJopment  Projects;    All  government- 
assisted  projects  which  create  jobs  should  be  asked  to  provide 
referral  to  welfare  recipients*    These  efforts  should  be 
consistent  with  ongoing  affirmative  action  regulations* 

Se 1 f-Employment ;     Por  some  welfare  recipients  the  only  way 
they  will  acquire  a  job  is  to  create  one  for  themselves* 
Thirty  percent  of  APDC  recipients  surveyed  recently  by  the 
Minnesota  State  Planning  Office  said  they  had  considered 
starting  a  business  to  sustain  themselves  and  could  name  the 
specific  business.     In  Europe,  many  thousands  of  unemployed 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  welfare  programs  that  allow 
recipients  to  continue  receiving  benefits  while  becoming 
sel f -employed. 
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B.     PROTECTION  OF  RECIPIEHT  RIGHTS 

Finally,  a  key  ingredient  in  an  effective  state  welfare 
employment  initiative  will  be  the  development  of  regulations 
and  grievance  processes  which  protect  a  recipient's  capacity 
to  move  from  one  element  to  another  without  penalty  if  an 
option  is  not  satisfactory  and  to  refuse  program  offerings 
which  do  not  meet  the  recipient's  needs* 


IV*     IHPLICATIOWS  FOR  STATE  POLICYMAKERS  AND  ADVOCATES 

1)  Begjn  by  finding  out  what  your  state  has  to  work  with* 

Virtually  every  state  is  already  making  some  efforts  to 
move  AFDC  recipients  into  permanent  jobs.     Before  starting  any 
new  we 1  fare-to- work  initiative,  it  is  important  to  assess  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  current  state  activities  under  the 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program,  the  federal  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  Single  ?3rent  and  Homemaking  programs  funded 
through  Vocational  Education,  and  other  educational  or 
training  efforts  c^erving  (disadvantaged  persons* 

This  assessment  of  current  programs  is  an  essential  first 
step  in  building  more  effective  state  policies.    Only  after 
developing  a  clear  picture  of  the  state's  current  capacity  to 
provide  education,  training,  and  support  services  to  AFDC 
recipients  and  the  outcomes  of  these  efforts  is  it  possible  to 
set  reasonable  goals  and  plans  for  the  future. 

2)  Start  small  and  commit  to  a  long-term  effort. 

Setting  up  a  comprehensive  state  system  to  help  AFDC 
recipients  move  toward  employment  and  self-sufficiency  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  task.    States  which  attempt  to  do  too 
much  too  quickly — particularly  by  trying  to  move  employment 
and  training  services  to  the  entire  AFDC  population  — can 
quickly  become  overwhelmed  and  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
their  efforts.     In  addition,  while  income  support  and  other 
basic  services  are  needed  by  the  tuli  AFDC  population,  other 
services  will  be  more  individualized  and  planning  will  be 
critical . 

An  incremental  approach  often  yields  better  results.  By 
starting  with  a  manageable  program  and  building  on  success, 
states  can  avoid  stretching  resources  too  thin  and  still 
achieve  lasting  gains  for  many  AFDC  recipients. 

3)  Emphasize  voluntary  participation. 

Given  the  complexities  of  we] f are-to-work  programs,  it 
makes  sense  to  work  with  AFDC  recipients  who  want  to  work  and 
are  eager  to  participate. 
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A  focus  on  voluntary  participation  builds  broad  public 

support  for  the  program,     it  also  strengthens  the  dignity, 

self-esteem  and  decisionmaking  responsibility  necessary  for 

AFDC  recipients  to  make  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 

4)  Concentrate  on  more  intensive  investments. 

In  welfare-to-work  programs,  as  in  many  areas,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.    Research  shows  that  low-cost  interventions 
such  as  job  search  assistance  may  prove  useful  in  moving  the 
most  employable  participants  into  jobs  more  quickly,  but  do 
not  result  in  more  significant  or  lasting  gains  for  the  hard- 
to-employ. 

The  irost  substantial  and  lasting  increases  in  employment 
and  earnings  are  achieved  when  programs  make  intensive 
inv*»stments  in  education,  training  and  employment  preparation 
for  the  most  disadvantaged  of  AFDC  recipients.    Rather  than 
providing  a  quick  "band-aid"  solution,  this  approach  changes 
lives  and  can  lead  tc   long-term  self-sufficiency. 

5)  Keep  the  focus  on  lasting  gains  in  employabil i ty . 

States  which  promise  quick  results  or  large  savings  in 
AFDC  costs  set  themselves  up  for  failure.  Demonstration 
projects  in  several  states  have  clearly  shown  that  welfare- 
to-work  programs  at  best  result  in  modest  reductions  in 
welfare  expenditures  and  in  the  short  terra  may  actually  cost 
more  than  they  save. 

To  measure  the  effectiveness  of  welfare-to-work 
initiatives  states  must  look  beyond  welfare  savings  to  examine 
how  well  programs  are  enhancing  the  employabi 1 ity  of  AFDC 
recipients.    Strong  iponitoring  and  data  collection  to  document 
the  impact  of  state  programs  is  essential  in  order  to  maintain 
public  support  and  to  improve  program  effectiveness. 

6)  Devote  a  portion  of  available  resources  to  job  creation 
and  other  "welfare  prevention"  strategies. 

By  focusing  only  on  welfare-to-work  efforts,  states  run 
the  risk  of  setting  up  a  perverse  system  which  only  helps 
struggling  individuals  and  families  after  they  turn  to  AFDC 
for  assistance. 

At  least  a  portion  of  a  state's  resources  should  be  set 
aside  for  investments  in  prevention — programs  and  policies 
which  stimulate  job  creation  and  preparation  for  well-paid 
work — so  that  families  have  a  better  chance  for  independence 
without  reliance  upon  welfare  systems.    Remedial  education, 
literacy,  and  job  training  programs  targeted  to  low-income 
teenagers  and  adults  are  important  components  of  any 
prevention  strategy. 
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7)  Learn  from  the  experience  of  other  states. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  states  have 
launched  ambitious  experiments  designed  to  help  AFDC 
recipients  move  into  permanent  employment  at  wages  which  allow 
them  to  support  their  families.    The  many  lessons  derived  from 
these  efforts  now  constitute  a  valuable  resource  for  any  state 
seeking  to  improve  its  own  programs  in  this  important  area, 

8)  Address  the  "isms*  in  society,  which  affect  AFDC 
recipients. 

The  sexism,  racism  and  other  forms  of  discrimination 
which  affect  the  employment  of  minority  and  other  groups  in 
our  society  also  affect  the  employment  of  AFDC  recipients. 
For  welfare  employment  programs  to  be  successful  in  placing 
AFDC  recipients  in  meaningful  jobs,  the  enforcement  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  statutes  in  the  state  and  the  awareness 
among  both  recipients  and  caseworkers  of  EEO  systems, 
procedures,  and  recipie.it  rights  are  critical.  State 
administrators  and  policymakers  can  play  a  vital  role  in 
seeing  that  the  link  is  made  and  that  enforcement  occurs. 


The  National  Coalition  on  Women,  work,  and  Welfare  Reform 
provides  this  publication  and  the  resource  bibliography  which 
follows  to  encourage  more  active  participation  in  the 
development  of  welfare  employment  programs  at  all  levels. 

The  Coalition  can  provide  resource  persons,  speakers,  or 
other  assistance  to  colleague  groups  at  the  local,  state,  or 
national  level  interested  in  affecting  or  monitoring  welfare 
employm'^nt  policy. 


Summary 
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V.  RBPBRBNCBS 

A.     THE  WELFARE  TO  WORK  DEBATE 

Judith  Gueron,  •Work  Initiatives  for  Welfare  Recipients: 
Lessons  Proa  A  Multi-State  Bxper'^ient The  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corporation,  February,  1986, 

(Based  on  research  in  3  states,  Gueron  found  that  work  relief 
programs  were  only  modestly  effective  in  helping  participants 
gain  employment  or  raising  their  salaries,    A  copy  of  the 
report  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  mdrC,  3  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY    10016;   (212)  532-3200,) 

Bangser,  Michael,  James  Healy  and  Robert  Irvy,  "Welfare 
Grant  Diversion:  Lessons  and  Prospects",  March  1986,  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corporation,     (Available  from  MDRC,  3 
Park  Ave,,  N,Y.,  n,Y,     10016)  This  is  the  second  report  issued 
by  MDRC  which  focuses  on  the  grant  diversion  programs  being 
operated  in  Arizona,  Florida,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
Vermont, 

Maynard,  Rebecca,  Irwin  Garfinkel  and  Valerie  Leach,  "Analysis 
of  Nine  Month  Interviews  for  Supported  Work:  Results  of  an 
Early  AFDC  Sample",  November,  1977,  MDRC, 

Shapiro,  Harvey  D, ,  "Waiving  the  Rules:  Ntelfare  Diversion  in 
Supported  Worlr",  June,   1978,  MDRC, 

MDRC  Board  of  Directors,  "Sumsary  and  Findings  of  the  National 
Supported  Work  Demonstration",  June,  1980,  MDRC, 

Masters,  Stanley  H,  and  Rebecca  Maynard,  "The  lapact  of 
Supported  Work  on  Long*'i.etv  Recipients  of  AFDC  Benefits", 
February  1981,  MDRC, 

.each,  Valerie,  "Supported       -k",  in  The  mpr  Policy 
Newsletter,  pp,  1-8,  Fall  1  (Available  from  Mathmatica 

Policy  Research  Inc,  Princeton,  N,J,) 

General  Accounting  Office,  "Evidence  is  Insufficient  to 
Support  the  Adainistration' s  Proposed  Changes  to  AFDC  Work 
Prograias."    Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernment 
Relations  and  Human  Resources,  u,S,  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  August  27,  1985, 

(GAO  found  that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to  support  the 
Reagan  Administration  contention  that  work  relief  programs 
greatly  improve  client  moves  to  self-sufficiency.    To  obtain  a 
copy,  contact  GAO,  Document  Handling  and  Information  Services 
Facility,  p,0.  Box  6015,  Gaithersburg ,  MD    20811  or  phone 
(202)  275-6241,     Report  No,  GAO/HRD-85-92 , ) 
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General  Accounting  Office,  "An  Evaluation  oC  the  1981  APDC 
Changes:    Final  Report."  July  2,  1985. 

(Amendments  to  the  AFDC  program  in  1981  created  severe  worK 
disincentives  for  AFDC  mothers,  yet  the  GAO  found  that  most  of 
those  affected  chose  to  continue  working.     The  study  can  bt 
ordered  from  GAO,  Report  No.  GAO/PEMD-85-92 • ) 

Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Human 
Resources,  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
"Opportunities  for  Self-Suf f iciency  for  floMn  in  Poverty** 
Dec.  31,  1985. 

(This  report  critiques  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
mandate  participation  levels  in  state  AFDC  work  and  training 
programs  and  to  replace  WIN  funding  by  a  matching  grant  to 
support  state  work  relief  programs  and  other  training 
services.    The  report  also  provides  an  overview  of  several 
model  work  and  training  program&i  now  operating  at  the  state 
and  local  level.    To  receive  a  copy,  contact  the  SubcouDittee 
on  Intergovenmental  Relations,  B-372  Ravburn  Building, 
Washington,  DC    20515?   (202)  225-2548.    Report  No.  99-459.) 

Jones,  Meriwether,  "Transfer  Payment  Invastasnt  Policy: 
Le^Mng  Thea  Have  Their  Boots  and  their  Bootstraps  loo.* 

1985,  Ine  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Developme.it . 

(Discussion  of  various  avenues  to  self-sufficiency  for 
low-income  person^*  with  an  emphasis  on  alternatives  that 
stress  an  investmen*:  in  skills  development  and  support 
services  and  the  prevision  of  a  broad  range  of  education  and 
training  choices.     For  a  copy,  contact  CFED,  1725  K  Street  NW, 
suite  1401,  Washington,  DC    20006;  (202)  293-7963.) 

B.     STATE  PROGRAMS 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  We If are «  "Bsployaent  and 
Training  Choices."    Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1985. 

(Describes  how  E.T.  operates  and  documents  the  program's 
progress.    To  receive  a  copy,  contact  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  180  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02111?   (617)  727-0837.) 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation,  Analyses  of 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Maine,  Virginia,  Arizona,  Arlransas, 
San  Diego,  California  and  Cook  County,  Illinois  welfare 
employment  demonstration  programs.    Available  through  MDRC,  3 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY    10016.     (212)  532-3200.) 

Maryland  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Office  of  Welfare 
Employment  Policy,  Bmployaent  Initiatives:    Third  year  Report, 
December,  1985. 
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(Describes  the  program  participants  and  findings  from  the 
first  three  ye<irs  of  the  Maryland  welfare  employment  program. 
For  a  copy,  contact  the  Office  of  welfare  Employment,  DHR, 
1100  North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201.) 

C,     AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
'Background  Material  and  Data  on  Prograas  Under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  CoMittee  on  ffays  and  Means."  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  1986  Edition. 

(The  •Green  Book"  provides  extensive  statistical  information 
on  AFDC  caseloads  and  benefit  levels,  including  state  by  state 
dat£«    It  does  a  good  job  of  explaining  the  recent  changes  in 
work  and  training  provisions,  including  WIN.    The  Ways  and 
Means  Cowmittee,  1102  Longworth  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20515;  (202)  225-3625,  will  usually  provide  copies.     Books  are 
also  available  through  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  DC    20402;  (202) 
783-3283.) 

Leyser,  Barbara,  Adeie  Blong  and  Judith  Riggs,  "Beyond  The 
Mythsx    The  Paailies  Helped  by  the  APDC  Prograa."    Center  on 
Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law.    Second  edition,  1985 

(This  booklet  refutes  common  roisperceptions  about  AFDC 
recipients,  including  the  numbers  who  work  and  the  obstacles 
they  face.    Copies  may  be  requested  from  the  Center  on  Social 
welfare  Policy  and  Law,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10016.) 

Congressional  Research  Service  and  Congressional  Buuget 
Office,  "Children  in  Poverty."    U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,) 

(Prepared  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  CRS  and 
CBO,  this  report  includes  a  wealth  of  data  and  analysis 
concerning  the  economic  well  being  of  AFDC  families,  including 
discussion  of  welfare-to-work.     To  obtain  a  copy,  contact  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Bane,  Mary  Jo  and  David  Ellwocd,  "The  lapact  of  AFDC  on 
Family  structure  and  Living  Arrangeaents."    Report  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Harvard  University, 
1984.  ' 

(Bane  and  Ellwood  refute  the  argument  that  generous  AFDC 
benefits  encourage  welfare  dependency.    They  found  that  the 
level  of  AFDC  benefits  has  little  if  any  effect  on  a  mother's 
decision  to  seek  AFDC  assistance  for  her  family;  there  are  not 
significantly  greater  AFDC  caseloads  in  states  with  more 
generous  benefits.) 
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Bane,  Mary  Jo  and  David  Ellwood,  "The  Dynaaics  of 
Dependence:    The  Routes  to  Self-Suf f iciency.*    Urban  Systems 
Research  and  Engineering,  Cambridge,  MA,  1983* 

(This  report  analizes  data  from  a  10  year  longitudinal  study 
to  determine  a)  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a  family's 
coming  onto  the  APDC  rolls,  b)  the  length  of  time  families 
remain  on  the  rolls,  and  c)  the  reasons  families  cease 
receiving  APDC.    The  reported  findings  include  data  showing 
that  half  of  all  recipients  remained  on  the  APDC  rolls  for 
less  than  two  years  and  that,  while  only  12  percent  of 
families  turned  to  APDC  because  of  a  drop  in  their  earnings, 
39  percent  of  the  families  that  stopped  receiving  APDC  did  so 
because  of  an  increase  in  earnings.) 


D.     ANALYSIS  BY  ACVOCATES 

American  Priends  Service  Committee,  B*T.s  A  Model  For  Ttie 
Wation?  An  Bvaluetion  of  the  Haesachusette  Bi^loyent  and 
Training  Choices  Program,  1986. 

(This  publication  assesses  E.T.'s  employment  opportunities, 
questioning  the  extent  to  which  the  program  enables  partici- 
pants to  increase  earnings  aiid  escape  poverty.    Copies  may  be 
requested  from  APSC,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102;  (215)  241-7000.) 

American  Priends  Service  Committee,  Worfcfare.  1983. 

(This  pamphlet  provides  a  concise  critique  of  workfare, 
defining  what  workfare  is  (in  the  strict  "work  relief"  sense) 
and  how  this  experience  differs  from  both  salaried  employment 
and  vocational  training.    To  obtain  a  copy,  contact  APSC,  1501 
Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102;  (215)  241-7000.) 

Coalition  of  California  Welfare  Rights  Organizations, 
'Report  on  the  California  Workfare  Program.*  1985. 

(The  study  raises  several  objections  to  GAIN  (Greater  Avenues 
to  Independence),  the  APDC  work  and  training  program  recently 
enacted  in  California.    Copies  may  be  requested  from  CCWRO, 
1900  K  Street,  suite  203,  Sacremento,  CA    95814?  (916) 
442*2901.) 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  Welfare  to  Wages?  Worcn  in  the 
WIN  Program.  1984. 

(Provides  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  on  women  participants,     tor  a  copy,  contact  WOW,  1325 
G  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC    20005,  202-638-3143.) 
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E.     STATE  RESOURCES/CONTACTS 


Arizona; 


California: 


Illinois! 


Maine; 


Maryland: 


Massachusetts : 


Minnesota : 


West  Virginia; 


Katherine  Waite,  Asst.  Deputy  Director 

Department  of  Social  Security 

P.O.  Box  6123 

PhoeniXr  Arizona  85005 

602-255-4730 

Linda  McMahon,  Director 
Department  of  Social  Services 
74  P  Street 

Sacramento,  California  95814 
916-445-0313 

Greg  Coler,  Director- 
Department  of  Public  Aid 
316  So.  2nd  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62762 
217-782-1201 

Linda  Wilcox,  Director 

Maine  Division  of  Welfare  Employment 

Department  of  Human  Services 

Augusta,  Maine  04333 

1-800-482-7520 

David  Siegel,  Director 

Office  of  welfare  Employment  Policy 

Department  of  Human  Resources 

1100  North  Eutaw  Street 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 

301-383-2166 

Charles  Adkins,  Commissioner 

Teri  Bergman,  Asst.  Commissioner  for 

External  Affairs 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
180  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 
617-574-0206 

Keith  Ford,  Coordinator 

Office  of  Full  Productivity  and  Opportunity 
375  Jackson  Street,  Suite  475 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
612-296-2227 

Dr.  Sharon  Lord,  Commissioner 
Department  of  Human  Services 
1900  Washington  Street,  East 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25302 
304-348-2400 
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F.     RESOURCE  ORGANIZATIONS 

ilMrican  Friends  Service  CoHlttee 

1501  Cherry  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102 

215-241-7123 

Contact:    Jane  Notz,  Economic  Rights  Program 

Area  of  Expertise;    Welfare  reform  issues,  policy  analysis, 

and  local  program  work. 

center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Lav 
1029  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  850 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-347-5615 

Contact:    Barbara  Leyser,  Social  Policy  Analyst 

Area  of  Expertise;    A  national  law  office  specializing  in  the 

needs  based  assistance  programs  —  Aid  to  Families  with 

Dependent  Children,  General  Assistance,  and  Supplemental 

Security  Income.     15  years'  experience  in  analysis  and  other 

work  on  AFDC  work  requirements  and  work  demonstration 

programs. 

Children's  Defense  Fund 

122  C  Street  NW,  4th  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20001 
202-628-8787 

Contact:    Cliff  Johnson,  Director  of  Youth  Employment 
Area  of  Expertise;    Research  and  policy  analysis  on  employment 
and  training  programs,  inclpc^mg  WIN  and  welfare-to-work 
initiatives;  policy  development  to  oromote  self-sufficiency 
among  AFDC  recipients;  teen  pregnancy  prevention  and  broader 
issues  affecting  poor  ami  minority  children  and  youth. 

The  Corporation  for  Enterprise  Developaent 

Suite  1401 

1725  K  Street,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20006 

202-293-7963 

Contact;     Rona  Feit,  Transfer  Payment  Investment  Director 

Robert  Friedman ,  President 
Areas  of  Expertise;    Economic  and  enterprise  development  and 
job  creation  strategies  especially  in  distressed  communities 
and  for  disadvantaged  people;  coordination  of  a  six  state 
self -employment  investment  demonstration;  transfer  payment 
investment  strategies  related  to  training,  education, 
employment,  and  self-employment. 

Displaced  Hoaeaakers  Network 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  Suite  817 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-628-6767 

Contact:    Jill  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Ruble  Coles,  Senior  Associate 
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Area  of  Expertise;     Training  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
programs  serving  displaced  homenakers.     Policy  analysis  and 
publications  on  vocational  education,  JTPA,  health  insurance, 
minority  wonen,  retirement  equity,  and  child  support 
enforcement.    Administer  network  of  over  700  women's  education 
and  employment  programs. 

Federally  toployed  Woaen 

1010  Vermont  Avenue,  NH,  Suite  821 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-638-4404 

Contact:    Chris  de  Vries,  Legislative  Director 
Area  of  Expertise:    Policy  analysis  and  publications  on  pay 
equity?  civil  service  retirement  systems;  federal  budget 
initiatives;  equal  employment  opportunity;  and  affirmative 
action.    Provide  training  for  federally  employed  women. 


national  Commission  on  Nor king 

1325  G  Street,  NW,  (ll) 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-737-5764 

Contact:    Sandra  Porter,  Executive  Director 
Area  of  Expert ise :    Advocacy  for  women  in  traditional 
clerical,  sales,  factory,  and  service  occupations. 
PuDlications  and  analysi"  on  working  poor  women.  Media 
reports  and  advocacy. 

Ttie  National  OrlMin  League 

Washington  Operations 
111  14th  Street,  NW 
Sixth  Floor 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-898-1604 

Contact?    Douglas  Glasgow,  Vice  President 

Bob  McAlpine,  Congressional  Liaison 
Area  of  Expertise:    legislation  and  advocacy  on  welfare 
reform.    Policy  analysis. 


Rational  HosMn's  Lav  Carter 

1616  P  Street,  NW,  Suit'.'  100 

Washington,  DC  20036 

202-328-5160 

Contact:    Ellen  Vo'^gyas 

Area  of  Expert  ise :  Legal  requirements  for  AFDC  grants 
partlculary  In  the  areas  of  education,  child  care,  and 
Medicaid  extension. 
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NCmOKK:    A  Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby 

806  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20018 
202-526-4070 

Contact:    Nancy  Sylvester,  I.M.H.,  National  Coordinator 

Area  of  Expertise;     Feminization  of  poverty;  the  Parental  and 

Medical  Leave  Act;  pay  equity;  and  plant  closing  legislation. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  for  Church  in  Society 
110  Maryland  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  504 
Washington,  DC  20002 
202-543-1517 

Contact;    Patrick  Conover 

Area  of  Expertise;     Legislative  Advocacy. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Woaen 

1325  G  Street,  NW  (LL) 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-638-3143 

Contacts    Wendy  Adler,  Policy  Analyst 

Cindy  Marano,  Executive  Director 
Area  of  Expertise;    Training  provider  for  local  welfare 
recipients.     Advocacy,  analysis,  and  publications  on  JTPA, 
welfare  employment,  Voc  Ed,  and  related  issues  affecting 
women.    Administer  network  of  programs  and  advocates  on 
women's  employment.     Consultation  to  state  agencies. 

The  NOMn  and  Poverty  Project 
c/o  WOW 

1325  G  Street,  NW,  (LL) 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-638-3143 

Contact:     Diana  Pearce ,  Director 

Area  of  Expertise;     The  impact  of  workfare  on  women  in 
povet'-v;  historical  background  and  context  of  workfare;  social 
science  analysis  of  program  results,  including  critique  of 
evaluation  studies;  network  of  academic  and  non-academic 
advocate  women  knowledgeable  about  workfare  projects  in  their 
locales. 

Ndnen's  Equity  Action  League 

1250  I  Street  NW,  Suite  305 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202-898-1588 

Contact;    Char  Mollison,  Executive  Director 
Pat  Reuss,  Legislative  Direct 
Betty  Garrett,  Dependent  Care 
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Area  of  Expertise;    Specializes  in  women's  economic  issues 
through  research,  public  education,  publications  litigation, 
and  lobbying.    Current  issues  include:    pensions,  taxes, 
social  security,  insurance,  dependent  care,  civil  rights, 
women  in  business,  and  women  in  the  military. 

TNCA  Of  the  National  Board 

726  Broadway 

New  York,  New  York  10003 
212-614-2829  (NY) 

624  9th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 
202-628-3636  (DC) 

Contact:    Helen  Parolla,  Coordinator  of  Public  Affairs  and 
Public  Policy 

Jo  Uehara,  Washington  Representive 
Area  of  Expertise:    Employment  training  issues  affecting 
women.     Local  programs  and  advocates  for  women's  employment. 


For  further  information  on  the  National  Coalition  on  Women, 
WorK,  and  Welfare  Reform,  contact  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women,  1325  G  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (202- 
638-3143).    Additional  copies  of  this  publication  can  be 
purchased  from  WOW  for  $5.00  pre-paid. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Marano,  and  to  each 
of  the  paneligts. 

I  am  going  to  ask  if  the  panelists  would  leave  the  witness  table 
for  a  few  minutes  and  come  back  at  a  Ihcer  time.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  with  us  one  of  our  Senators  from  New  York,  who  is  chaii^ 
man  of  the  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy,  and  we  understand  that  he  is  running  on  a  tight 
schedule.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  friend  of  welfare  reform,  a  friend  of  children 
in  this  Nation,  and  my  good  friend,  this  great  person.  Senator 
Daniel  Moynihan. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIH\N,  A.  U.S.  SENA* 
TOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  SUB- 
COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  FAMILY  POLICY, 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMMIITEE 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  to 
be  back  before  this  honorable  committee. 

I  have  got  to  leave  in  very  short  order,  as  a  matter  of  momentous 
consequence  is  to  be  voted  on  on  the  Senate  floor,  namely,  commit- 
tee budgets.  And  I  must  get  over,  as  vou  understand,  and  I  will  be 
brief.  But  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  ask  if  I  might  put  in 
the  reonrd. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  say  a  few 
words  to  my  friends  here,  just  to  give  them  a  sense  of  what  we  are 
thinking  about  on  our  side,  sir.  You  did  us  a  great  honor  to  come 
over  and  testify  Friday  morning  when  we  began  our  hearings,  and 
Tom  Downey  did  the  same,  and  we  can  sort  of  bring  you  up  to 
speed  on  that. 

Last  night,  of  course,  the  President  did  speak  about  the  matter. 
He  spoke  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  a  year  ago  about  a  new 
national  welfare  strategy,  and  I  think  many  of  you  would  have 
seen  the  factsheets  that  they  put  out  on  that.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  this  can  be  the  kind  of  event  in  the  100th  Congress  that  tax 
reform  was  last  ^^me  around.  It  is  real.  We  should  rot  assume  that 
we  can't  do  this,  oecause  to  the  contrary,  we  do  a  lot  of  things  if  we 
get  together. 

On  our  side  we  have  begun— I  don't  speak  to  any  consensus,  but 
I  speak  to  an  emerging  feeling,  that  probably  you  can't  reform 
what  we  call  welfare.  You  have  just  got  to  have  a  new  qrstem  of 
child  support. 

What  we  call  welfare  is  a  52-year-old  program  that  was  put  in 
place  in  1935,  as  a  temporary  bridge  to  get  umilies,  mothers  with 
dependent  children,  widows,  over  that  period  of  time  until  families 
would  have  Qualified  for  survivors  insurance. 

President  Roosevelt  gave  mothers  and  children  two  sentences  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  A  little  more  space  was  de- 
voted to  old  age  assistance.  It  would  take  time  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity ^stem  to  mature  so  that  workers  would  retire  with  full  bene- 
fits. He  said  about  30  years.  He  was  right.  They  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  In  the  meantime  there  was  the  old  age  assist- 
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ance  grant  program.  AFDC  was  meant,  in  the  same  way,  to  tide 
over  widows  and  orphans  until  survivors  insurance  matured.  But 
ttiat  was  another  age.  The  typical  AFDC  recipient  was  seen  as  a 
West  Virainia  coal  miner's  widow.  If  there  was  an  industrial  acci- 
dml^and  the  one  breadwinner  in  the  family  died;  then  there  was 

That  is  a  different  situation  from  what  we  now  face.  Whatever 
else  weknow,  we  know  we  don't  have  political  support  for  this  pro- 
gr^.  We  Ri«  all  in  the  business  of  winning  support  for  issues  in 
public  life.  Since  1970,  we  have  seen  the  provision  for  children 
under  this  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  decline  in  real  terms  by 
one-third.  No  other  recipients  of  Social  Security  have  seen  their 
benefits  decline  a  nickel.  They  have  typically  seen  them  go  up  and, 
at  minimum  in  recent  years,  maintained.  Only  children  have  had 
their  benefits  cut.  Not  a  nickel,  but  a  one-third  cut. 

After  you  left,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Downey,  that  grand  old 
^lUleman,  Arthur  Fleming,  testified  before  us.  He  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under  President  Eisenhower.  I 
will  give  a  little  statistic  about  the  last  10  years. 

Going  back  to  1976,  you  have  a  mother  with  two  dependent  chil- 
dren, a  rather  common  familv,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  She  works  and 
she  earns  up  to  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  In  1976,  the  combi- 
nation of  her  earnings,  food  stamps,  and  AFDC  benefits  would  have 
brought  her  famil>  above  the  poverty  line  in  46  States  out  of  50; 
last  year,  the  number  was  8  States.  That  ?  what  we  have  done  to 
chudren  in  the  last  decade.  We  have  reall/  hurt  them.  If  you  set 
out  to  hurt  a  grcup  of  the  population,  you  couldn't  have  done  so 
more  deliberately  than  what  we  have  done  inadvertently. 

a  little  point  on  the  fiiture.  Fifteen  years  ago,  our  birth  rate 
reproduction  level.  You  ought  never  to  waste  a 
child  8  life.  We  don't  have  any  children  to  waste.  You  have  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  way  we  are  behaving.  It  is  astonishing.  The  ele- 
mental fact  is  that  the  median  child  in  America  now  lives  part  of 
his  or  her  life  as  a  child  in  a  single  parent  family.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  40  percent  of  children  reaching  18  live  all  their  lives  in  a 
two  parent  family.  Two  natural  parents.  So  child  support  becomes 
an  issue. 

How  do  you  design  a  system  in  which  those  children  don't  suffer 
the  damage  which  we  can  show  happens  to  children  who  are  in 
that  situation  and  at  km  levels  of  income? 

We  see  two,  three  general  propositions.  I  will  say  them  very 
quickly,  then  I  will  answer  such  questions  as  you  might  have. 

The  first  proposition  we  see  emerging  is  a  consensus  that  parents 
have  got  to  assume  responsibility  for  their  children.  Now,  in  most 
cases  that  means  the  male  parent.  We  have  begun  to  find  out  what 
a  terrible  blow  divorce  is  to  most  women. 

I  said  after  you  left,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  I  was  a  boy— Tom 
remembers  this-^|rowing  up  in  New  York  City,  reading  the  Daily 
News,  the  Daily  Afirror,  I  had  the  impression  that  only  millionaires 

8yt  divorced.  That  was  the  only  thing  I  read  about  the  Vanderbilts. 
ut  of  course  it  is  just  the  other  way  around.  The  tower  your  level 
of  income  and  education,  the  higher  the  likelihood  of  diverts,  and 
the  provision  ^  child  support  is  just  awful. 
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Only  58  percent  of  American  women  raising  children  alone  have 
court  orders  for  child  support.  Of  those  58  percent,  half  eet  paid  in 
fiill,  one-quarter  get  paicl  in  part,  and  one-quarter  don  t  get  paid 
anything.  If  you  distinguish  between  black,  Hispanic,  and  white, 
the  ratios  are  very,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  black  women. 
The  average  payment  for  black  women,  those  who  get  child  sup- 
port, is  $1,400  a  year.  Not  enough  to  raise  a  child. 

The  second  area  of  consensus  which  is  very  important,  and  it  has 
happened  in  our  lifetime— there's  not  one  person  on  this  conunittee 
who  caa't  remember  it— is  that  women  have  gona  to  work.  They 
used  mvt  to  be  in  the  labor  force.  Fifty  years  ago  they  weren't  sup- 
posed to  bo  in  the  labor  force.  In  mv  State  of  New  York,  I  can  sav 
to  Ms.  Kennelly,  as  late  as  1950,  if  a  school  teacher  got  married, 
she  had  to  leave  her  job.  You  co^ildn't  have  a  married  woman 
teaching  school.  She  was  supposed  to  be  home. 

Married  women  are  in  the  work  force,  and  they  are  there  perma- 
nentlv.  Their  education  demands  it  of  them,  and  the  economv  de- 
mands it  of  their  families.  The  proportion  of  women  with  children 
under  age  6  in  the  labor  force  is  54  percent.  Consequently,  one  as- 
sumes a  dependent  family  mother  will  do  what  other  mothers  do: 
work— at  least  port  time.  In  this  way,  she  will  contribute  to  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  her  children.  If  the  father's  child  support  pay- 
ments, plus  the  mother's  earned  income  is  not  enough,  then  you 
start  adding  public  support. 

The  third  area  in  which  we  find  agreement  is  that  if  you  are 
going  to  ask  women  to  work,  you  have  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  so.  You  have  heard  Ms.  Marano,  you  have  to  make  it  possible, 
and  that  involves  the  Federal  Government. 

The  last  thing  I  would  point  out  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  these 
general  emerging  ideas  that  we  don't  have,  in  some  way,  in  place. 
Since  1950  we  have  been  trying  to  enforce  parental  child  support 
obligations.  We  have  had  job  training  programs.  We  know  some- 
thii^  about  this  we  didn't  know  30  years  ago. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  can  do  something  and  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  coming  before  your  committee  and  saying  these 
few  words. 

[The  statement  of  Senator  Moynihan  follows:] 

Statkmbnt  or  Hon.  Daniel  Patbick  Moynihan,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State 
or  New  York,  and  Chairman,  Subcommmtee  on  Social  Security  and  Family 
POucY,  Senate  Finance  Committee 

Mr.  Chainnan,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  discuss  a  subject  that  de- 
mands our  urgent  attention:  the  well-being  of  our  children.  Your  leadership  in  this 
area  is  oft  demonstrated  and  I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  and  the 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  as  the  100th  Congress  pnxeeds. 

Last  evening,  we  heard  President  Reagan  deliver  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 
He  said  he  would  submit  to  the  Congress,  next  month  a  "new  national  welfare  strat- 
egy" to  reform  the  existing  system  and  to  "finally  break  the  poverty  trap."  If  the 
President  is  willing  to  woA  on  overhauling  the  current  family  welfare  ^rstem,  he 
will  fmd  many  of  us  in  Congress  ready  to  work  with  him.  We  may  be  able,  in  this 
100th  session  of  Congress,  to  bring  about  genuine  social  change 

Such  change  is  much  needed.  As  you  noted,  at  least  wee  4  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and  Familv  Policy,  the  p.incipal  pr<3gram 
now  supportifg  poor  children.  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
does  not  offer  poor  families  the  hope  of  becomifg  self-sufficient. 

I  agree.  And  as  a  result,  I  suggested  that  our  objective  should  be  to  replace  the 
AtuL  program,  for  this  half<entury  old  program  cannot  be  "reformed."  Replace  it 
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with  a  national  system  of  child  support— a  system  that  relies  first  and  foremost  on 
parents  to  support  their  children.  It  is  essential  that  we  do  so,  because  the  m^ority 
of  children  bom  today,  60  percent,  will  live  in  single-parent  families  before  reacWnK 
their  18th  birthdays. 

Conaeauently,  we  should  require  that,  in  single-parent  families,  the  absent  parents 
(prscticallv  always  fathers)  pay  a  portion  of  their  income  to  help  support  their 
children.  And  we  should  require  that  a  custodial  parent  (practically  always  mothers) 
ordinarily  help  support  their  children  by  working,  at  least  part-time,  outside  the 
home— wmle  at  the  same  time  providing  work  and  training  opportunities  for  those 
parents.  Finally,  if  parental  support  payments  plus  earnings  still  leave  a  household's 
mcome  below  a  stipulated  minimum  benefit  level,  we  should  provide  for  our  children 
with  public  support. 


hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and  Family  Pohcy 
last  Friday,  we  were  impressed  by  the  bipartisan  consensus  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ingaround  these  themes. 

Fir$^  there  is  agreement  that  parents  must  assume  responsibility  fbr  their  children. 
According  to  the  U5.  Census  Bureau,  in  1983  there  were  8.7  million  women  caring 
for  children  whose  fathers  were  absent  from  the  home.  Only  58  percent  of  them  had 
court  orders  or  agreements  to  receive  child  support;  42  percent  did  not.  Of  the  58 
percent  with  court  orders,  only  half  received  the  full  amount  due  them,  a  quarter 
received  partial  payment,  and  the  remaining  quarter  received  nothing. 

The  problem  effects  mothers  regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  or  region,  although  we 
do  know  that  black  mothers  and  mothers  of  Spanish  origin  living  apart  from  Uie 
fathers  of  their  children  are  leas  likely  than  their  white  counterparts  to  be  awarded 
child  wpport.  According  to  data  summarizea  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
last  year,  70  percent  or  white  mothers  are  awarded  child  support  payments,  com- 
pared to  44  percent  of  Spanish-origin  mothers,  and  34  percent  of  black  mothere. 
White  mothers  also  receive  larger  child  support  paymento  per  year  (  $2,475  in  1983), 
on  average,  than  black  ($1,465)  and  SpanistHsrigin  ($1,839)  mothers. 

Child  support  enforcement  is  a  responsibility  that  crosses  income  lines.  All  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  parental  support  All  custodial  parents,  mothers  in  90  percent  of 
all  single-parent  households,  have  a  right  to  expect  the  absent  parents  to  help  sup- 
port their  children. 

Svstematic  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  is  something  we've  just  b^^n 
to  do.  despite  that  feet  that  Congress  first  passed  child  support  legislation  in  1950 
(the  N^ification  of  Law  Enforcement  Officials,  or  the  socalled  NOLEO  Amend- 
ment). But  as  these  data  show,  we  can  and  must  do  a  better  job  of  enforcing  paren- 
tal support  obligations. 

A  second  area  of  consensus  has  to  do  with  work.  Whether  children  live  with  both 
ponpnto  orjMt  one,  able-bodied  parents  have  a  responsibility  to  support  their  Ml- 
dren  by  ^rking.  Ideally,  in  a  two-parent  family,  at  least  one  parent  ought  to  be 
working  full  tune.  In  a  single-parent  family,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
parent,  usually  the  mother,  work  outside  the  home,  at  least  part-time. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  70  percent  of  all  mothere  with  chil- 
dren 'i^  to  18  years  are  working  at  jobs  outside  the  home;  54  percent  of  moth- 
era  with  children  under  the  age  of  six  are  working;  and  even  51  percent  of  mothere 
with  children  under  the  age  of  three  are  working. 

What  is  disturbing,  however,  is  that  many  of  these  working  mothere  are  still  poor. 
In  his  stotement  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  last  Friday.  Dr.  Arthur  Flamming, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  President  Eisenhower, 
pointed  out  that  in  1986,  if  a  parent  with  two  children  were  earning  income  equiva- 
lent to  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line,  her  earnings,  together  with  AFDC  and  Food 
Stamp  benefits,  would  lift  her  family  above  the  poverty  line  in  only  eight  states. 
Just  t£n  yeare  before,  in  1976,  the  same  household  would  have  escaped  poverty  in  46 


A  single  parent  ought  not  to  be  poor  and  dependent  on  the  welfare  system  when 
she  is  both  working  and  fulfilling  her  child-reanng  obligations.  That  is  why  I  stress 
the  importance  of  developing  a  new  child  support  system  that  will  rely,  primarily, 
on  parental  support  payments  from  the  absent  parent,  plus  earned  income.  Togeth- 
er Uiese  sources  of  income  ought  to  free  mothere  and  their  children  from  relying  on 
public  subsidies. 

Should  a  combination  of  parental  support  payments  anJ  earnings  still  be  insuffi- 
cient to  care  adequately  for  these  children,  then  tir  ^e-limited  government  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  a  child  support  supplement  to  the  custodial  parent,  ought  to  be 
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made  available.  If,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  sav,  two  years,  the  custodial 
parent  has  not  secured  a  job,  she  would  be  provided  a  public  work,  training,  or  edu- 
cation  assignment  as  a  condition  of  continued  public  support. 

A  third  iource  of  agreement  sterna  from  the  necoruL  If  we  we  to  expect  single  par- 
ents to  goto  work,  then  we  must  put  in  place  the  supportive  services  that  will  enable 
such  parents  to  train  for,  secure,  and  retain  jobs  outside  of  the  home.  For  example, 
job-training  and  work  experience  programs,  together  with  child  care  s..rvice8,  are  a 
must. 

Numerous  witnesses  also  testified  to  the  importance  of  providing  poor  working 
parents  with  access  to  health  care  coverage  for  their  families.  ITie  loss  of  Medicaid 
benefits  for  working  parents  making  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work  may  pose  a 
major  disincentive  to  work.  As  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  others  pointed  out  last 
week,  we  may  have  to  mandate  the  extension  of  Medicaid  benefits  to  poor  house- 
holds with  young  children,  rather  than  leave  that  option  to  the  states. 

In  short,  the  recurring  theme  sounded  by  the  witnesses  at  last  week's  hearing,  is 
that  of  a  new  "social  contract."  A  contract  in  which  parents  agree  to  assume  the 
primary  financial  responsibility  for  their  children— absent  parents  by  paying  child 
support  and  custodial  parents  by  working  as  much  as  is  practicable.  In  exchange, 
the  rest  of  us,  through  temporary  government  assistance,  will  assure  that  children 
and  the  families  raising  them  receive  adequate  income  and  health  care. 

THl  WHYS  AND  WHEREFORES  OF  THE  NEW  CONSENSUS 

We  have  been  trying  to  overhaul  the  AFDC  program  for  the  last  two  decades.  We 
have  not  been  succesd^.  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  explanation  for  our  inability 
to  agree  on  how  to  reform  this  program. 

To  begin  with,  the  AFDC  profipram  was  never  intended  to  cope  with  the  social  re- 
alities of  the  1980's.  It  was  designed,  in  1935,  to  be  a  short-term  transitional  pro- 
gram—a bridge  to  tide  over  the  widows  and  orphans  who  had  not  yet  qualified  for 
the  Survivors  Insurance  program,  enacted  into  law  in  1939. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Rather  than  ''withering  away,"  the  AFDC  program  grew.  Instead 
of  becoming  a  residual  program  that  would  supplement  a  fullv  mature  Survivors  In- 
surance program,  in  1986,  AFDC  supported  some  7  million  children,  double  the  3.3 
million  chUdren  receiving  Survivors  benefits. 

AFDC  did  not  recede  into  the  shadow  cast  by  Survivors  Insurance  for  two  impor- 
tant reasons. 

1.  Increase  in  Female-Headed  Households.— First,  an  earthquake  shuddered 
through  the  American  family  structure.  Onl3r  a  minority  of  American  children  may 
now  ®3cpect  to  reach  a^e  18  having  lived  continuously  with  their  natural  parents.  In 
1985,  22  percent  of  children  under  age  18  were  already  living  with  one  parent.  But 
60  percent  of  all  children  bom  in  1985  can  expect  to  live  in  a  single-p'  rent  family 
before  reaching  their  18th  birthdays. 

Divorce  accounts  for  some  68  percent  of  such  single-parent  families,  separation 
eight  percent,  illegitimacy  another  20  percent,  and,  finally,  death  of  a  spouse  a  mere 
three  percent. 

In  1935,  when  AFDC  was  enacted  into  law,  female-headed  families  were  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  rule.  It  was  assumed  that  children  lived  in  two-parent  families  in 
which  Father  earned  the  family  income  and  Mother  stayed  home  to  keep  house  and 
raise  their  children.  Jn  1935,  it  was  popularly  assumed  that  the  typical  AFI)C  bene- 
ficiary was  a  married  woman  whose  husband  died  in  an  industrial  accident— the 
West  Virginia  coal  miner's  widow,  for  example. 

Divorce  and  illegitimacy  did  not  much  figure  in  policymakers'  thinking  in  the  mid 
19308.  Today,  these  two  factors  account  for  88  percent  of  all  single-parent  families. 
AFDC  was  not  designed  to  respond  to  single-parent  families  formed  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  by  its  failure  to  respond  ade- 
quatejv. 

2.  Women  in  the  Workforce.— The  second  reason  for  AFDC's  troubles  may  be 
traced  to  the  vastly  changed  expectations  regarding  women  working  outside  of  the 
home.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  AFDC  was  designed,  married  women  did  not  work. 
Young  widows  with  children  did  not  work.  The  mothers'  pensions  operated  by  most 
states  prior  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were  intended  to  provide  income  to  single 
mothers  so  that  they  could  remain  at  home  to  raise  their  children.  Both  the  AFDC 
program  and  the  Survivors  Insurance  program  were  based  on  the  same  premise: 
Women  should  stay  at  home  to  raise  their  children. 

Things  have  chcmged.  More  than  half  of  all  motners  with  children  under  the  age 
of  six  work  outside  the  home.  The  entrance  of  so  many  mothers  into  the  workforce 
has  irrevocably  changed  our  attitudes  towards  mothers  receiving  AFDC. 
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We  now  require  certain  AFDC  mothers  to  seek  and  accept  work  outside  of  the 
home;  but  e  do  not  adequately  fund  the  endeavor.  If  we  are  serious,  we  must 
design  and  implement  a  work,  training,  and  education  program  that  will  enable 
these  single  mothers  to  qualify  for  and  retain  jobs.  Supportive  services,  such  as  child 
care  and  medical  coverage,  that  make  working  outside  the  home  possible,  must  also 
be  included. 

AFDC  CANNOT  MUSTER  POLITICAL  SUPPORT 

So,  aside  from  all  of  the  AFDC  program's  more  leadily  identifiable  ills— the  im- 
possibly high  tax  rates  on  earned  income,  the  inequitable  benefit  structure,  the  in- 
adequate benefit  payments  in  many  states~we  have  a  program  that  cannot  com- 
mand stable  political  support. 

A  program  that  was  designed  for  poor  widows  will  not  be  supported  in  a  world 
where  mothers  are  poor  because  they  are  unsupported  by  their  divorced  husbands 
or  because  they  are  unwed.  A  program  that  was  designed  to  pay  mothers  to  stay  at 
home  with  thoir  children  cannot  succeed  when  we  now  observe  most  mothers  going 
out  to  work. 

This  political  ambivalence  helps  to  explain  why  AFDC  benefits,  alone  among 
Social  Security  Act  entitlements,  have  been  allowed  to  decline  in  value.  In  the  last 
16  years,  in  constant  dollars,  AFDC  payments  :n  the  median  state  declined  by  a 
third. 

This,  mind,  of  t!  e  ch..  *i  -reiving  such  benefits.  In  1985,  there  were  '2  million 
poor  children  in  tlie  Ur  States.  Chily  seven  million  were  receiving  AFDC  bene- 
fit« 

WE  don't  have  children  to  waste 

A  society  cannot  long  prosper  if  it  'squanders  its  children.  And  we  do  not  have 
children  to  w^ste.  The  birth  rate  in  America  fell  below  the  level  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  population  15  years  ago.  With  20  percent  of  our  children  now  poor,  what 
sort  of  fu  can  our  country  hope  for?  How  will  these  ill-fed,  ill-sheltered,  ill-edu- 
cated chi  ^rtii  keep  the  American  economy  competitive  in  the  world  market?  How 
will  they  lanage  to  produce  enough  to  care  for  us,  as  we  age? 

We  must  fmaUy  concede  that  the  AFDC  program  cannot  be  reformed.  It  must  be 
replaced  with  a  new  system  of  child  support. 

Chairman  Ford.  S^~^ator,  thank  you  ve^  much.  I  will  be  very 
brief  because  I  am  su.  j  that  there  are  othjr  members  of  the  panel 
that  would  like  to  raise  some  questions. 

JVhat  happened  in  1975,  what  happened  before  1975,  why  is  it 
that  welfare  reform  has  failed  in  the  Congress  before^  How  can  we 
corrcH^t  some  of  those  mistakes  from  1975  to  try  to  make  

Senator  Moynihan.  I  can  speak  vHth  an  awful  lot  of  experience 
on  that.  First,  any  welfare  reform  ti.  \t  assumed  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  for  work  on  behalf  of  recipients  was  immediately 
stigmatized  as  punitive.  You  seemed  to  be  singling  out  poor  moth- 
ers, making  them  wrk  when  other  mothers  did  not.  It  was  not 
from  reality.  Reality  has  since  changed  dramatically. 

The  second  thing  is  that  you  faced  such  horrendous  marginal 
rates  of  taxation  on  any  earnings. 

The  third  is  you  had  very  different  attitudes  from  differait  ^  arts 
of  the  country  about  the  subject.  The  country  was  not  unified. 

It  is  my  best  judgment,  sir,  I  don't  have  

Chairman  Ford.  Two  other  comments.  You  talked  about  Ci.ild 
support.  We  have  a  child  support  system  in  place  today.  What 
changes  are  neeo  ^  You  talked  about  AFDC  stigma.  What  can  we 
replace  it  with?  You  have  mentioned  the  child  suppoH  shortage. 
Are  we  talking  about  a  child  support  system  that  we  have  already 
enacted,  or  are  we  talking  about  the  AFDC  program  being  devel- 
oped into  a  child  support  system? 
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Senator  Moynihan.  I  would  like  to  answer.  I  can  give  a  better 
answer  in  about  4  weeks  after  we  have  heard  everybody  out.  I 
would  have  to  say  to  you,  sir,  we  don't  have  a  child  support  system 
in  place.  We  have  parts  of  one.  It  misses  too  many  of  the  people 
who  need  it. 

One  child  in  five  right  now,  if  you  round  out  the  numbers,  is 
poor.  For  the  first  time  in  American  history  the  largest,  poorest 

g-oup  in  our  population  is  comprised  of  children.  It  is  not  some 
anish  paradise  where  there  are  100  poor  people  a*id  7  of  them  are 
hermits  and  th^  rest  are  sons  of  fishermen  who  haven't  had  much 
luck  in  the  last  3  years.  A  quarter  of  our  hildren  are  bom  poor.  If 
you  are  under  6,  you  are  seven  times  more  likely  to  be  poor  than  if 
you  are  65. 
What  kind  of  people  are  we? 

And  of  the  12  million  children  who  are  poor  right  now,  7  million 
receive  government  benefits,  5  million  receive  none. 

Chairman  Ford.  These  are  children  under  12  ye^rs? 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  make  the  case  for  a  universal  system.  The 
present  system  is  much  too  happenstance  to  succeed,  and  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  going  to  have  any  more  hearings  in  the 
Finance  Committee  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and  Family 
Policy,  I  think  I  had  better  get  over  and  vote  for  my  budget. 

Chairman  F^hd.  All  right.  Let  me  yield  to  Mr.  Downey  here,  who 
is  ranking. 

Mr.  Downey.  Let  me  say  that  I  want  the  Senator  to  have  mo^e 
hearings  and  I  welcome  him.  J  am  excited  by  this,  as  you  can  s 
We  have  a  great  gift  in  New  York  in  our  senior  Senator,  someone 
who  IS  prepared  to  play  an  important  role  in  this,  and  Pat,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  that  I  wUl  save  for  

Senator  Moynihan.  Could  I  ask  for  questions  in  writing,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chairman  Ford.  Sure. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Mr.  Chandler,  you  have  been  very  patient, 
and  gentlemen^andy,  I  see  you  are  down  there  as  a  ringer.  If  I 
got  questions  in  writing  I  would  return  them  within  48  hours  and 
make  it  part  of  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  want  you  to  know  we  want  to  work  very 
clwely  1th  vou  and  your  subcommittee  as  we  move  along. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Sir,  it  falls  to  us.  If  this  happens  in  the 
100th  Congress  it  will  be  your  subcommittee  and  ours.  That  is  not 
the  worst  opportmiitv  in  life. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  ask  the  panelists  that  left  the  table  prior  to  the  Senator, 
to  come  back,  and  I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  at  this  time  for  any  questions  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  that,  first,  let  me  say  that  the  testimony  was  all  excellent 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  through  it  a^id  I  just  want  to 
start  asking  some  questions  about  what  some  of  these  propr«als  or 
ideas,  and  I  realize  some  are  faced  with— nobody  thinks  these 
things  will  hmpen  right  away— and  ^ome  concepts,  how  we  are 
gomg  to  pay  for  some  of  this  stuff,  because  Congressman  Russo, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Income  Security  Budget  Task  Force  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  has  assured  me  that  we  will  have  to  talk  to 
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him  if  we  want  to  spend  any  more  money  on  these  proposals,  and 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  be  generous,  but  he  is  prepared  to  have 
an  open  mind.  That  did  not  sound  too  encouraging  but  it  Is  still 
something  we  need  vo  t^lk  about. 

Let  me  start  with  Mr.  Heintz.  There  were  one  or  two  points  that 
you  made  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about.  You  were  talking  about 
things  that  work  in  Connecticut  and  also  this  verv  importuit  con- 
cept of  investment  and  mutua)  r^ponsibility.  In  New  York  State— 
I  aon't  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  this— a  welfaie  reform  panel 
produced,  "A  new  Social  Contract/'  which  they  have  submitted  to 
my  Governor,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review,  which 
also  strikes  me  as  the  wav  we  want  to  talk  about  this— we  expect 
certain  things  from  you.  We  want  you  to  work,  we  want  you  to  get 
a— we  are  going  to  help  you  to  be  educated  and  we  in  turn  are 
,     going  to  offer  a  certain  level  of  services  to  help  you  to  be  self-suffi- 


One  of  the  things  that  I  have  heard  about  ET  for  instance,  in 
Massachusetts,  is  that  it  skips  the  people  who  already  pre  employ- 
able and  puts  them  to  work,  and  in  many  instances  those  folks 
would  be  Roing  to  work  anyway,  that  it  really  doesn't  address  the 
more  hard  core  unemployed  who  are  going  to  be  very  tough  to 
employ. 

What  has  your  experience  been  in  Connecticut?  Have  you  been 
able  to  put  hard  core  unemployable  people  to  work,  a  . id  u  90,  how 
have  you  been  able  to  do  it,  and  how,  if  you  can  give  me  some  fig- 
ures as  to  how  much  that  would  cost  Coifld  we  do  that  on  a  nation- 
wide basis? 

Mr.  HxiNTZ.  Sure. 

Thank  you.  Let  me  say  that  the  commissioner  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  been  both  an  active  participant  in  our  committee  as 
well  as  the  committee  that  reported  to  Gcvemor  Cuomo  in  recent 
weeks. 

I  think  that  all  successful  State  welfare  job  pro-ams  do  have  a 
high  percentage  of  people  being  helped  who  mignt  on  their  own 
also  succeed.  Ithink  the  proerams  help  them  succeed  quicker  and 
that  is  valuable  in  and  of  itseu. 

In  addition,  thoue[h,  ET  in  Massachusetts,  the  Job  Connection  in 
Connecticut,  GAIN  in  California,  programs  in  States  all  across  this 
country,  are  b^;inxung  to  really  focus  in  on  a  much  more  difficult 
problem — the  families  with  lower  skills,  with  lower  educational  at- 
tainment, with  no  work  history,  with  terrible  problems  with  Eng- 
lish as  a  primary  language,  with  a  terrible  morale  problem,  with 
no  self-esteem  and  no  sense  of  a  future. 

Whit  we  are  finding  is  exactly  what  we  have  reflected  in  our  tes- 
timony and  which  you  have  repeated,  Mr.  Downey.  That  is,  if  you 
begin  to  work  with  them  and  begin  to  take  the  longer  view,  and 
reo^nize  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  success  with  every 
famuy  that  we  can  have  with  those  who  we  are  accused  of  "cream- 
ing,'' tiiat  if  we  take  a  long  view  and  focus  in  on  a  full  assessment 
to  their  needs  at  the  outset  and  work  them,  to  design  a  negoti- 
ated, agreed  upon  plan,  which  may  include  some  very  basic  things 
at  the  outset,  very  simple,  basic  steps — like  completing  a  high 
school  degree,  like  gaining  a  better  use  of  the  English  language, 
like  parenting  education  so  they  can  take  care  of  their  children. 
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work  with  them  to  identify  thic^  that  they  will  recognize 
as  being  helpful  to  their  own  efforts  to  become  self-suiacient— that 
that  in  fact  can  work  over  time. 

And  we  are  seeing  that  in  (Connecticut's  Job  Con.^ion  pro- 
gram, and  they  are  seeing  it  in  ET,  which  is  not  to  say  that  we 
don't  help  people  quickly  move  into  jobs,  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  as  well. 

Ms.  Marano.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  some  information  about 
WOW's  experiences.  My  oiiganization,  Wider  Opportunities  for 
Women,  has  worked  for  the  last  5  years  with  a  group  of  mothers  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  who  face  the  greatest  barriers 
to  employment.  Th3y  tend  to  be  women  who  have  less  than  sixth 
grade  reading  and  math  skills.  They  tend  to  be  mothers  who  have 
more  than  one  child,  and  who  have  been  AFIXC  recipients  for  a 
while.  We  have  found  that  with  the  kind  of  investment  I  have  re- 
ferred to  and  you  have  heard  others  refer  to,  that  population  can 
in  fact  be  prepared  and  ready  for  gainful  employment.  Employ- 
ment that  allows  them  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  kids,  and 
that  provides  well  more  than  the  fninimmn  wage.  But  it  is  an  in- 
vestment, and  it  is  an  expensive  program. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  a  lot  of  the  ether  Member's 
time.  I  wane  to,  since  we  have  this  panel  of  witnesses,  just  think 
through  for  a  minute  what  I  myself,  and  Senator  Evans,  are  about 
to  do.  Congressman  Chandler  was  a  cosponsor  in  the  last  Congress. 
There  is,  as  Pat  Mo]mihan  pointed  out,  an  emerging  consensus 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  too  many  children  in  poverty,  we  need 
to  do  something  dramatic  and  different  this  year  to  deal  with  that. 
I  think  that  can  happen.  It  certainly  is  long  overdue. 

The  problem  is  trying  to  figure  out  who  should  do  what  as  well 
as  what  we  should  do,  and  my  proposal  addrems  the  Issue  that 
AFDC  and  Medicaid  are  national  responsibilities,  and  /  ^ould  like 
to  get  in  the  process  of  this  dialog  with  you,  whether  cr  not  you 
agree  or  not  with  that.  AFDC,  Medicaid,  should  be  nationally  fi- 
nanced, and  my  proposal  does  90  percent  of  that.  The  States  would 
require  10  percent. 

We  have  a  work  welfare  component  that  is  flexible  and  that  we 
pay  for  this  hy  devolving  programs  that  we  already  have  that  we 
jM^  to  the  cities  moetlv.  That  we  would  probalily  do  awav  ^ith 
EDA,  UDAG,  and  a  whole  variety  cf  things  the  cities  love.  But 
franklv,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make  this  new  social  contract 
with  the  people  and  do  some  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  do  here, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  or  the  next  Congress  is  prepared  to  spend  a 
lot  more  money  than  we  currently  are  spending  on  welfare  reform. 
I  could  be  wrong  about  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  what  I  guess  is  $14  or  $15 
billion  over  the  next  couple  of  years  to  j*  y  for  some  more  ima^'  v 
tive  programs.  We  are  going  to  have  co  start  saying  some  c  le 
other  programs,  while  they  were  good,  are  not  as  important  as 
other  programs,  and  we  have  placed  a  priority,  in  our  minds,  on 
self-sufficiency  and  getting  children  out  of  r  oveity,  and  we  are  pre* 
pared  to  find  a  wav  to  pay  for  that.  Can  I  have  your  reaction? 

Mr.  Metcr.  Well,  I  heartily  endorse  that.  I  think  we  ought  to 
follow  the  criterion  in  allocating  Federal  responsibilities  of  what 
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problems  are  truly  national  in  scope  and  tend  not  to  vary  from 
region  to  region,  versus  the  ones  that  are  more  regional  and  local 
and  diversified.  It  might  be  nice  to  do  everything,  but  we  can't,  and 
when  you  look  at  problems  like  hunger  and  poor  health  care,  if  you 
are  hu*  vry  in  Alabama,  it  is  the  same  as  being  hungry  in  New 
York  Connecticut. 

I  think  the  Federal  Crovemment  should  set  a  basic  national  mini- 
mum. Tliat  doesn't  mean  it  has  to  take  it  over.  As  you  indicated, 
there  are  different  ratios,  whether  it  is  90-10  or  65-35.  But  it  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  be  the  current  situation  that  you  find  in  Alabama, 
of  that  $1,746  a  vear.  So  the  Federal  Government  sets  some  floor. 

By  contrast,  whether  a  downtown  project  is  done  or  whether  my 
ride  up  to  New  York  from  Washington  on  Amtrak  is  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  we  may  have  to  skip  some  of  those  things. 
We  may  have  to  devolve  to  local  governments  those  decisions.  They 
are  the  Idnd  of  decisions  that  result  in  good  things,  but  without 
which  life  will  go  on. 

I  guess  I  want  to  mentiua,  though,  that  there  are  alternatives  to 
cutting  programs  All  of  cheae  are  difficult  political  sledding,  as  you 
people  know,  and  9ome  will  oppose  them. 

For  example,  I  think  we  should  also  look  at  certain  benefits  that 
are  not  very  heavily  taxed,  that  could  be  taxed  more  completely. 
That  will  generate  some  opposition,  but  I  am  near  completion  of  a 
study  with  a  colleague  at  the  Urban  Institute,  in  which  we  have 
estimated  how  much  it  would  cost  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce 
poverty  among  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  by  raising  SSI  in  bits, 
relaxing  asset  tests,  and  so  on.  We  talk  about  5  or  6  ways  to  fi- 
nance that  in  the  same  spirit  you  mentioned.  We  are  not  going  to 
recommend  addmg  the  cost  to  the  deficit. 

One  of  the  thixigs  I  find  in  the  area  of  SSI,  as  in  AFDC,  is  that 
price  tags  are  not  overwhelming.  They  are  not  trivial,  but  not  over- 
whelming. 

Second,  through  some  changes  in  taxing  some  of  the  affluent — 
both  the  relatively  more  affluent  elderly,  or  for  that  matter,  the 
relatively  more  affluent  nonelderly,  as  I  think  this  burden  shouM 
be  shared,  you  can  bring  that  money  in.  For  instance,  our  statistics, 
which  wUl  be  available  within  a  faw  weeks,  will  shorw  that  you 
could  fund  a  complete  elimination  of  eldeny  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try simply  by  lowering  tbe  thresholds  that  trigger  the  taxation  of 
Social  Security  benefits  from  $32,000  and  $25,000  to  $18,000  and 
$12,000.  Now,  some  will  dbject  to  that,  but  the  point  is  you  could 
raise  all  the  money  you  needed  to  do  that  by  taking  those  benefits. 

Others  have  advocated  taxing  benefits  the  way  we  tax  private 
pensions,  where  you  are  taxed  over  and  above  that  which  you  conr 
tributed  in  a  lifetime.  That  would  raise  the  proportion  of  benefits 
taxed  from  50  percent  thresholds  to  about  Sf»  percent.  Again,  there 
will  be  some  opposition  to  these  things,  but  those  kind  of  steps 
bring  in  billions  of  dollars. 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  proposed 
doing  something,  and  all  of  us  have  at  one  point  or  another,  are 
labeled  bi^  spenders,  or  fiscally  irresponsible.  I  think  that  is  why 
our  report,  and  I  am  sure  a  numoer  of  other  reports,  has  said  here 
it  is,  here  is  our  best  estimate  of  how  much  it  would  cost;  here  are 
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five  or  six  different  ways  to  fund  it.  Each  one  is  going  to  have  some 
opposition.  Let's  start  with  the  process  of  finding  some  consensus. 

Mr.  Heintz.  I  would  like  to  contribute  to  this  discussion.  I  think 
Jack  has  testif.ed  on  a  lot  of  very  important  points  and  I  don't 
need  to  repeat  them.  I  would  like  to  say  a  couple  of  things. 

First,  I  think  as  a  principle,  it  is  important  that  States  be  finan- 
cially invested  in  these  programs,  along  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  Federal  Government  must  play  a  kind  of  leader- 
ship role  that  Jack  has  outlined,  and  I  talked  abc:.t  in  my  testimo- 
ny. 

The  moral  leadership,  the  financial  leadership,  and  the  setting  of 
standards,  that  would  help  reduce  the  current  problem  in  this 
country  in  which  we  have  50  different  social  ser/ice  kingdoms. 
What  we  need  is  a  national  approach  to  saving  these  children,  be- 
cause they  are  the  same  children  in  Connecticut  and  in  Alabama 
and  across  this  country.  So  the  National  Government  must  play 
the  leadership  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that,  as  I  said,  the  States  must  be  fi- 
nancially invested  in  both  the  support  of  children  and  families  in 
poverty,  so  that  they  will  'Dntinue  to  be  as  invested  as  they  are  in 
helping  those  families  mo  i  out  of  poverty. 

In  Connecticut,  as  the  WIN  program  has  been  shrinking  at  the 
Federal  level,  we  have  invested  each  year  significantly  more  State 
tax  revenues  into  our  Jobs  Connection  program,  because  we  are 
conunitted  to  helping  reduce  our  AFDC  ca8el<Mui  and  help  move 
these  families  out.  That  financial  mix  is  an  important  part  of  the 
element. 

Mr.  Downey.  Could  I  stop  you  there  for  a  second.  You  recom- 
mended in  your  testimony,  did  you  not,  that  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  program  elements— remedial  education,  skill  training,  job 
search,  job  training,  are  75  uncapped  Federal  

Mr.  Hkintz.  That  is  correct.  I  think  that  is  consistent  with  the 
bill  that  Representative  Levin  and  Representative  Kennelly  and 
Senator  Moyrihan  and  others  introduced  last  year— the  WORC 
bill.  We  think  that  you  can't  have  the  kind  of  success  that  we  want 
to  continue  having,  and  the  kind  of  growth  in  that  success,  if  we 
have  programs  that  are  limited  by  appropriations  and  we  have  to 
turn  people  awav  fit>m  the  doors. 

Mr.  Downey.  You  would  make  these  entitlements? 

Mr.  Hkintz.  In  essence  it  would  be  an  entitlement  and  that  is  an 
important  part  to  meeting  the  d>ligations  that  the  agency  has. 

Mr.  OowNSY.  I  don't  want  to  be  cute  with  you.  Your  State's  in- 
vestment is  25  percent  and  

Mr.  Hkintz.  On  the  work  and  education  and  training,  that  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  why  we  would  probably  argue  for  a  larger  State  share 
of  the  maintenance  costs  in  our  proposal.  The  fami^  living  stand- 
ard perhaps  that  vou  have  suggested  with  90-10. 

One  other  poii  We  have  looked  at  this  devolution  suggestion 
very  carefully,  auid  with  a  lot  of  interest,  and  before  I  was  in 
human  services,  I  served  my  Governor  in  Uie  State  budget  office. 
That  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
when  the  new  federalism  was  still  something  that  hung  over  the 
States'  coL^^ve  heads. 
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One  of  the  thin^  that  we  were  concerned  about  with  devolution^ 
while  that  might  in  some  ways  help  pay  for  activities  at  the  Feder- 
al level,  it  may— and  I  just  raise  this  as  a  concern— shift  the  tax 
burden  to  the  State  and  local  level,  and  it  may  become— there  is  at 
least  a  fear  that  it  can  become— a  fiscal  shell  game  in  which  we  are 
still  going  to  have  to  raise  taxes,  but  it  is  going  to  be  State  legisla- 
tors and  local  council  persons  who  are  raising  the  taxes  rather 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
be  

Mr.  DowNKY.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  HxiNTZ.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  I  think  that  what  we  come 
down  to  is  if  we  are  to  address  this  issue  as  well  as  to  continue  to 
meet  other  national  concerns,  we  may  have  to  increase  revenue, 
and  I  tldnk  we  ought  to  be  up  front  about  that  and  not  necessarily 
shift  the  responsibility  for  doing  that  awav  from  the  most  efficient 
source  of  revenue  raising,  which  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  make  one  uther  point  that  struck  us  this  morning  as  we 
were  sitting  in  our  office  nere  in  Washington  and  reviewing  the 
President's  speech.  He  made  a  very  interesting  point  last  ni^^t 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  to  finance  ^eir  massive 
buildup  in  arms  and  the  suffering  that  has  caused  their  people.  It 
has  forced  many  to  wait  in  line  for  3  or  4  hours  to  get  their  fool, 
living  without  utilities  as  a  regular  basis. 

I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves,  are  we  leading  to  that  same 
kind  of  phenomena  in  our  own  countxy,  because  we  continue,  as 
the  President  has  proposed,  to  have  massive  increases  in  spending 
for  defense,  and  vet  massive,  or  at  least  significant,  reductions  in 
spendmg  for  children  and  families. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Fbasb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  witnesses  for  excellent  and  very 
helpful  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  observations  and  then  perhaps 
ask  a  question  or  two.  I  thiidc  Mr.  Meyer  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  welfare  system  is  often  cdled  a  monster.  I  bridle  at 
that  a  bit  mvseif.  I  think  the  present  wel&re  system  does  have 
some  faults,  but  by  and  large,  it  works  pretty  well,  and  there  is 
probably  not  a  whole  lot  wrong  with  it  that  several  billions  of  more 
dollars  wouldn't  t^d^e  care  of.  So  I  don't  feel  quite  the  same  impera- 
tive that  other  people  do  to  scrap  the  whole  system  and  go  to  some- 
thing else,  unless  we  are  convinced  something  else  is  better  than 
what  we  have  now. 

I  was  interested  in  President  Reagan's  comments  last  night,  that 
more  Americans  are  working  than  ever  before.  I  think  he  quoted  a 
figure  to  the  effect  t^^t  something  like  61  percent  of  adult  people 
are  working. 

That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  they  were  creating  more  jobs.  For 
example,  it  might  mean  that  we  are  driving  more  women  into  the 
work  force;  in  other  words,  to  help  keep  their  families  intact. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  President's  recommendation  for  wel- 
fare rrform  that  we  go  into  demonstration  proiects  by  the  Statet 
and  the  cities.  If  I  were  a  Governor  or  mayor,  the  first  questions  1 
would  ask  would  be:  ''Are  we  going  to  get  to  pay  for  it,  too?  Is  it 
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C\  another  effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to  shift  the  cost 
h  to  local  people?" 
Another  jpoint  ttiat  occurs  to  me  is  that  we  could  spend  the  next 
25  vear9  with  demonstration  projects  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
and  the  25  years  after  that  evmuating  the  success  or  failures  of 
those  projects,  so  I  don't  see  that  as  a  real  step  toward  welfare 
reform. 

I  would  hope  as  Senator  Mcqmihan  suggested  that  we  have  had 
enough  experience  over  the  years  that  we  could  feel  confident  in 
going  fonrard  with  a  new  comprehensive  program  that  affects  ev- 
erybody, that  doesn't  rely  on  demonstration  prcgects,  which,  frank- 
ly, sound  to  me  like  a  copout  on  welfare  reform. 

Those  are  iust  observations.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions*  I  wouM 
be  interested  in  jrour  comments  about  why  it  is  that  we  have  to  in- 
volve the  State  and  local  governments  at  all  in  basic  supports  for 
children. 

It  has  been  said  that  Social  Security  woriu  well.  In  my  office  we 
don't  ^  very  many  complaints  about  Social  Security.  By  and 
larae,  it  works  welL 

^I,  we  get  nractically  no  complaints  about,  and  yet  on  welfare 
we  have  got  the  Federal  Government  involved,  the  State  govern- 
ment involved  and  the  counties. 

You  know,  we  have  a  lot  more  than  50  different  welfare  sysvams. 
Within  my  State,  for  example,  we  have  88  different  systems  in  the 
counties.  Some  of  them  are  operated  well  and  some  are  not  In 
some  of  them,  political  patronage  is  alive  and  well,  and  others  it  is 
not  Moreover,  in  my  l^te,  there  are  88  different  county  welfare 
directors  interpreting  the  States'  interpretation  of  the  national 
rules  on  welfare.  I  just  wonder  fundamentally  and  philosophicaUy 
whether  there  a  reason  why  we  couldn't  or  shouldn't  go  directly  to 
a  Federal  system  that  essentiaUy  bypasses  the  States,  or  at  least 
the  local  government? 

Mr.  MxYOt.  I  guess  I  would  favor  keeping  State  and  local  govern- 
ments involved  for  the  following  reasons.  I  think  we  need  to  distin- 
guish between  eligibility  criteria  and  benefits,  on  one  hand,  and  ad- 
ministration, financing,  and  delivery  of  services  on  the  other. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  have  much  more  uniform  standards  for  eli- 
gibility, and  as  the  Senator  pointed  iiut,  a  more  universal  entitle- 
ment system,  instead  of  the  uncoiiscionable  variations  we  have 
now,  but  I  still  think  is  possible  and  important  to  have  State  and 
local  governments  experimenting  with  new  and  improved  wavs  to 
deliver  services  and  to  finance  ttiem.  A  sood  analogy  is  in  Medic- 
aid, which  I  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  than  ADFC. 

The  States  receive  waivers  from  the  Federal  Government  which, 
hw  the  way,  are  done  ri^t  as  opposed  to  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
that  we  hear  from  the  administration,  saying  there  will  be  demon- 
stration programs.  These  waivers  are  authorized  under  Federal 
law,  fh»n  the  Federal  Government  to  States,  to  experiment  in  a 
structured  environment  with  new  ways  of  paying  for  Medicaid  that 
involve  risk  sharing  arrangements  with  providers,  higher  fees  to 
draw  doctors  into  the  program,  but  yet  arrangements  under  which 
these  doctors  share  some  oT  the  risks  of  cost  overruns  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  both  Medicaid  and  AFDC,  what  works  in  one  State 
may  not  work  as  well  in  another. 
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The  advantage  of  this  ezwrimentation  is  that  we  can  learn 
something,  throu^  a  pluralistic  set  of  demonstration  projects, 
about  what  approaches  really  help  mov people  out  of  welfare  and 
under  what  coiiditums.  We  need  some  administrative  flexiUlity  to 
get  tine  right  mix  of  benefits  and  work  obligations  to  move  people 
into  productive  employment.  But,  my  fear  is  the  same  one  as  yours, 
that  this  very  helinful  notion  cf  demonstrations  will  be  abused  and 
will  be  treated  as  a  Trojan  horse;  once  vou  buy  into  that,  you  look 
around  and  it  is  a  cover  for  a  Federal  exodus,  and  that  I  would 
strongly  <^ipose. 

Bfr.  Fbmh.  I  wonder  if  I  mi^t  offer  a  comment  as  well,  Mr. 
Pease. 

I  very  much  share  concerns  about  what  I  assume  you  mean  by 
your  current  line  of  questioning.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington 
a  number  of  years  ago  I  was  going  to  reform  the  welfare  aystem.  Of 
course,  vou  would  federalize  it  and  set  a  fninimiifn  floor  and  it 
would  afi  be  done. 

You  midit  even  do  it  throned  an  income  tax  system.  Perhaps 
throuf^  t  ne  school  of  hard  knocks,  I  have  been  knocked  down  a 
little  bit  on  that  notion.  I  would  thus  like  to  offer  a  few  comments. 

One  is  that  serving  low-inccmie  people  who  are  not  elderly  is  a 
little  more  difficult,  a  little  more  cc»npii<»ted  than  the  elderly. 

Their  lives  are  not  as  predictable.  Th^  are  more  volatile.  The 
need  for  service  with  a  variety  of  kinds  cf  supports,  in  child  care 
and  everything  else,  I  think  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  serve 
them  than  the  elderly. 

It  is  just  not  as  predictable.  I  think  at  some  level  there  needs  to 
be  much  more  cooidination  of  the  services  that  local  governments 
provide.  I  am  all  for  Federal  standards  on  benefits. 

I  think  that  is  critically  important,  but  when  it  comes  to  employ* 
ment  and  training  and  trying  to  meet  local  labor  conditions,  you 
need  to  have  some  flexibility.  If  now  we  are  looking  at  work  and 
welfiu^  programs  that  are  going  to  be  run  by  welfare  departments 
as  opposed  to  employment  and  training  agencies,  there  is  going  to 
be  the  need  to  coordinate  benefits,  and  delivery  cf  those  kinds  of 
services. 

I  think  that  you  are  on  to  something  in  that  the  current  system 
may  be  too  atomized.  Our  county  wel&re  depvtments,  within  any 
one  State,  vary  dramatically  from  the  stano'irds  applied  by  other 
county  departments,  and  I  do  think  we  can  coordinate  better  and 
we  can  coordinate  better  among  Federal  programs,  so  that  recipi* 
ents  don'c  have  to  jump  through  so  many  noops  to  get  the  array  of 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled.  But,  on  the  whole.  I  am  not 
sure  that  setting  up  another  Federal  bureaucracy  to  administer  the 
programs  is  the  wav  to  go. 

Federal  standanb,  Feideral  financing.  Federal  coordination,  and 
leaderriiip  I  think  all  that  can  happen,  but  trying  to  set  up  another 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  try  to  serve  the  nonelderly  poor  I  am  not 
sure  is  the  wise  way  go. 

Mr.  Pease.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Heintz.  I  would.  Not  to  repeat  again  what  these  othei  able 
panelists  have  said.  On  the  issue  of  demonstration  programs  as  a 
way  of  finessing  national  welfare  reform,  I  think  it  should  be  avoid- 
ed at  all  costs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  system  we  design  to  replace  the 
current  one  ought  to  be  flexible  and  dynamic  enough  so  that  States 
can  be  responsive  to  changing  social  conditions  within  their  bor- 
der8»  and  tiiat  means  a  combination  of  what  Jack  has  said  and  a 
combination  of  the  current  ability  for  States  to  pioneer  and  become 
laboratories  for  social  policies. 

If  we  have  more  uniformitv  at  the  Federal  level,  more  simplicity 
at  the  Federal  levei,  one  of  me  problems  that  we  as  administrators 


tions  because  we  are  so  overwhelmed  with  the  little  ones—about 
tape  matches  witii  social  security  numbers,  with  IRS  unearned 
income  records,  about  the  massive  amounts  of  paperwork  and  ver- 
ifications and  reverifications  and  details  that  we  don't  get  to  ask 
the  threshold  question  which  is  what  is  the  crisis  in  your  life  that 
led  you  to  the  need  for  welfare. 

And  if  we  can  simplify  the  system  at  the  Federal  level,  and  make 
it  a  flexible  and  dynamic  system  so  it  can  be  responsive  to  change 
and  that  States  and  localities  can  continue  to  experiment  and  yet 
still  have  a  national  reformed  welfare  system,  I  think  we  will  have 
accomplished  both  goals,  and  we  will  have  really  not  backed  off  the 
question,  which  I  think  the  suggestion  for  further  demonstration 
really  does,  so  I  would  agree  witih  you,  &fr.  Pease. 

Bftr.  PsASS.  You  have  all  articulated  the  classic  argument  for  a 
federal  system  of  government.  You  hav**  got  State  governments. 
They  can  try  this  and  that,  and  if  it  works  in  one  State  it  will 
spread  to  other  States,  and  I  don't  disay^ree  with  that.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

But  I  look  at  the  Social  Security  Administration,  for  example. 
They  have  offices  in  all  of  the  nuyor  cities  in  my  district  They  are 
pretty  dam  well  administered,  and  when  it  comes  time  to  appoint 
a  new  director  of  the  Social  Security  office,  their  standards  require 
that  person  to  be  an  experienced  and  trained  administrator.  But 
when  it  comes  time  to  pick  a  new  welfare  director,  the  county  com- 
missioners get  together  and  pluck  somebody  out  of  the  air. 

Sometimes  they  pluck  the  right  person  and  sometimes  they  don't 
pluck  the  ri^t  person. 

Mr.  Hkintz.  I  still  feel  in  the  air  a  lot  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  guess  what  you  are  telling  me  is  that  the  current 
^rstem,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  diversity  in  administrative  skills  on 
the  part  of  county  welfare  directors,  is  not  so  bad  that  you  don't 
want  to  hang  on  to  the  advantage  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Federal 
^stem.  Is  that  essentially  correct? 

Mr.  Hkintz.  I  think  that  is  qi^t  I  come  from  a  fairly  fortunate 
situation.  We  are  a  State  administered  program.  We  do  not  have 
county  welfare  offices.  All  of  the  regional  offices  that  serve  ouq  wel- 
fare population  are  directly  under  the  control  of  my  department,  so 
I  have  that  advantage. 

Mr.  Pease.  What  about  that?  Would  we  be  wiser  to  require  that 
the  States  administer  the  programs  directly? 

Mr.  Hedttz.  I  can't  give  you  a  real  good  answer  to  that,  Mr. 
Pease,  because  I  have  not  really  examined  how  it  works  in  some  of 
the  county  administered  States.  I  would  say  that  my  experience  in 
Connecticut  would  tend  to  lead  to  that  conclusion. 
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I  think  it  is  impossible  to  be  responsible  for  a  program  if  you 
don't  have  the  authority  for  actually  administering  that  program, 
and  that  is  what  you  in  the  State<ounty  mixed  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. If  there  is  a  prwlem  in  one  of  our  districts,  I  could  call  up 
that  district  director  because  he  or  she  works  for  me  directly,  and 
we  can  resolve  the  issue. 

If  it  is  on  a  different  level  of  government,  it  becomes  much  more 
complex.  You  can't  get  accomplished  what  you  need  to  get  accom- 
plished You  begin  to  lose  accountability.  You  bes^  to  lose  the  abil- 
ity to  monitorjperformance  and  hold  people  accountable,  and  you 
don't  get  as  emcient  an  administration,  but  I  say  that  only  based 
on  the  experience  woridng  in  that  qrstem  and  not  really  having 
seen  the  personnel  in  a  county  administrated  system. 

Bir.  Pease.  Does  anybodj^  else  have  any  feelii^  on  that  point? 
One  other  ouestion  and  I  will  make  it  quick,  Mr.  Chairman.  Unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  what  the  administration  has  in  mind  by 
welfore  reform  is  makhig  some  changes  in  the  system  within  the 
same  dollars  that  are  currentlv  being  spent,  if  not  fewer  dollars. 

Mr.  Downev  has  said  that  Mr.  Russo  on  the  Bud^  Committee 
thinks  it  wiU  be  hard  to  come  up  with  additional  dollars.  Mr. 
Heintz,  you  said  you  are  going  to  give  us  some  suggestions  on  how 
to  do  that 

I  guess  my  basic  question  is:  If,  as  we  go  throuc^  this  process  of 
welfare  reform,  it  is  pretty  cl^  that  we  cair  t  get  additional 
money  and  all  we  could  essentially  do  is  ^'earrange  thB  current  pro- 
gram, is  it  worthwhile  doing  that?  We  will  be  able  to  say  that  wc 
nave  gone  throu^  welfiEure  reform  so  that  2  ^ears  from  now  or  4 
years  from  now  or  6  years  from  now  people  will  say,  well,  we  don't 
need  to  deal  with  that  We  have  already  dealt  wiui  it.  If  we  can't 
put  additional  mcney  into  it,  are  we  better  off  not  doing  it  at  all  or 
shall  we  proceed  and  do  the  best  job  we  can  within  current  limita- 
tions? 

Mr.  Heintz.  I  will  start. 

!  know  other  panelists  wish  to  respond  as  well.  I  think  that  there 
are  things  that  can  be  done  and  slu)uld  be  done,  wlJIe  the  debate 
about  atmitional  dollars  goes  forward,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  it  has  to 
do  with  simpliMng  program  regulations,  making,  for  example— if 
we  are  not  ready,  which  we  woiud  mge  ttiat  we  should  be  rc»dv  to 
cash  out  food  stamps,  for  example,  ii  we  are  not  ready  to  do  that 
you  can  certainly  simplify  and  make  more  consistent  throughout, 
the  requirements  for  food  stamps  and  AFDC. 

We  can  greatly  improve  the  management  of  the  programs  by  be- 
ginning to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  services  so  that  you  don't 
have  tiie  kind  of  maze  that  we  have  now  that  people  have  to  navi- 
gate on  their  own  and  often  don't  make.  There  are  lots  of  steps. 

Hie  contract  process  which  we  have  proposed  can  b^in.  In  fad, 
the  State  of  Oldahoroa  is  doing  that  as  a  demonstration  of  thair 
own  initiative  to  b^;in  to  test  their  own  proposals.  I  think  thore 
are  just  a  number  m  thin^  that  can  happen  that  should  happen 
while  we  also  resolve  the  issue  of  additionial  dollars  which  are  es- 
sential. 

Mr.  Febsh.  If  I  may  lust  offer  a  couple  of  quick  comments,  one  is 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  current  low-income  programs  are 
very  well  taxf^ted.  In  my  testimony,  I  cite  a  study  by  the  current 
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Department  of  HHS  indicating  that  86  percent,  I  believe  it  is  86 
percent,  of  all  benefits  going  out  in  low-income  programs  go  to 
people  below  the  poverty  line. 

I  know  in  the  food  stamp  program,  95  percent  of  all  recipients 
have  incomes  below  poverty  and  they  get  98  percent  of  all  the  ben- 
efits, so  I  don't  think  there  is  a  lot  of  redistribution  you  can  do 
within  the  cun^nt  pot,  that  is  reassigning  benefits.  People  need  to 
remember  that. 

I  don't  disagree  with  what  Steve  is  sa^ying  about,  sure,  we  can 
work  on  the  edges  for  better  administration  coordination  and  that 
will  help  a  lot,  but  it  leally  won't  address  the  underlying  issues  we 
are  talking  about  today.  You  cannot  do  it  without  additional  re- 
sources. The  mon^  is  now  well  spent. 

We  find  that  the  way  programs  are  administered  are  a  problem. 
I  have  read  studies  in  which  State  administrator  after  State  admin- 
istrator, and  local  administrators,  talk  about  how  tiiey  no  longer 
provide  services  to  clients.  As  Steve  is  saying,  they  have  no  time 
for  that.  They  have  become  bookkeepers  and  accountants.  They  are 
worried  about  quality  control  sanctions.  They  are  worried  about 
how  the  public  is  going  to  measure  how  well  they  look  at  every 
dollar  spent,  and  you  have  people  whose  lives  are  very  volatile, 
low-income  people  whose  addresses,  family  size,  incomes,  change 
regularly,  and  we  are  trying  to  monitor  them  and  make  sure  that 
th^  don't  make  an  error  more  than  5  percent  of  the  time. 

What  we  have  come  up  with  is  a  system  that  no  longer  serves 
people.  We  believe  that,  for  instance,  a  million  or  more  people 
should  be  on  the  food  stamp  program  now  than  are  currently  being 
served.  In  other  words,  given  the  current  poverty  rate  and  unem- 
plojonent  rate,  participation  rates  are  very  low.  What  we  are  hear- 
ing from  all  around  the  country,  it  is  the  paperwork;  it  is  the  bu- 
reaucracy. We  don't  process  things.  We  are  under  such  pressure  to 
make  the  programs  accountable  that  when  in  doubt,  we  delay  or 
deny  benefits. 

I  suroect  that  applies  to  other  social  programs,  so  I  do  think  that 
even  if  you  do  not  get  funding,  more  funding,  there  are  a  lot  of 
positive  things  we  can  all  work  on,  coordination  of  programs,  pro- 
vide some  leadership  to  provide  services,  not  iust  accountability. 

Ms.  Marano.  While  I  would  echo  the  desperate  need  for  in- 
creased fimf'in^,  I  also  think  that  there  are  thii^  that  must  be 
done  during  this  Congress,  even  without  additional  funding.  In  the 
work  and  employment  program  arena,  if  you  don't  take  leadership, 
a  lot  of  punitive,  noneffective  and  basically  wasteful  programs  will 
be  developed.  It  is  my  belief  that  you  have  got  to  take  leadership  in 
that  area.  However,  once  again,  it  can't  be  done  well  without  an 
investment  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hkintz.  ^uld  I  just  make  one  quick  point  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Chainnan  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hkintz.  I  think  the  committee  should  not  make  the  decision 
about  money  first. 
Ms.  Marano.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hkintz.  Let's  make  the  decision  about  what  is  the  best  pro- 
gram, and  then  generate  the  debate  about  can  we  find  the  dollars 
to  pay  for  it,  because  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  make  the  decision 
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about  the  money  first,  we  will  never  design  the  right  program,  and 
we  will  never  have  the  impact  we  want  to  have. 

Ms.  Marano.  Similarly,  I  believe  that  thete  is  a  greater  consen- 
sus across  the  country  that  welfare  reform  is  important,  and  if  the 
country  believed  it  could  be  done  well— if  we  could  get  excellence 
into  our  programs,  there  would  be  more  public  support. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Matsih.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  first  of  all  would  like  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  and  that  of  Mr.  Andrew's  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 


Opening  Statement 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensat^'on 


January  28,  1987 


Today  I'd  like  to  welcome  our  panelists  and  thank  them  for 
their  efforts  in  working  to  make  the  goal  of  "freeing  individuals 
from  welfare  dependency"  a  reality.    However,  the  manner  in  which 
our  panelists  suggest  accomplishing  this  goal  ard  the  proposal 
that  the  President  has  suggested  will  achieve  the  same  results 
are  as  different  as  night  and  day. 

Our  panelists  suggests  that  our  goal  of  self-sufficiency  and 
strengthening  the  american  family  can  be  achieved  through  our 

commitment,  investment  and  recognition  of  a  mutual  obligation  

an  obligation  that  exists  between  recipients  and  providers  as 
well  as  between  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

The  goals  of  welfare  reform  s^'ould  be  to  train  people  to 
become  more  independent  of  government  assistance.    The  Reagan 
approach  is  to  make  people  more  independent  by  eliminating 
assistance  altogether*    The  Administration's  proposal  ignores  the 
factors  of  commitment  and  investment  and  instead  signals  a 
retreat  from  responsibility. 

Once  again  the  Reagan  administration  has  proposed  shifting 
the  burden  of  helping  the  poor  to  the  states  with  no  guarantee 
that  the  states  can  pick  up  the  tab*    New  federalism  is  again  the 
tattered  euphemism  for  cutting  fe^leral  aid  to  the  poor* 

If  we  are  serious  about  strengthening  the  american  family 
and  assisting  individuals  to  become  self-sufficient,  we  must 
offer  real  opportunities  and  assistance  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Let's  not  fool  the  American  people  and  claim,  as  the 
Administration  has,  that  workfare  is  welfare  reform. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  welcome  Stephen  Heintz, 
Commissioner  of  ^he  Connecticut  Department  of  Income 
Maintenance.     I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Stephen  and 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  over  the  last  10  months 
as  the  Steering  Committee  pursued  developing  their  report  "A 
Matter  of  Commitment".     I  commend  the  Commissioner's  Report  and 
know  that  Stephen  will  offer  our  Subcomn* '  "-tee  some  valuable 
suggestions  that  will  greatly  contribute  to  our  deve  .opment  of  a 
legislative  package. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  Bob  Fer9h  ot  ir?AC.  J 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  fraC  Statement  of  Principles  arA 
believe  that  it  is  within  the  guidelines  of  these  principles  that 
ou"  subcommittee  must  snape  our  welfare  reform  package. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.   MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 
HEARING  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SUUCOMMI TTEi: 
JANUARY  28,  1987 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today*  as  one  of  the  newest 
members  of  this  subcommi»-tee,  to  address  the  important  issue  of 
welfare  reform.  It  is  a  topic  that  is  now  high  cn  the  national 
agenda,  as  it  should  oe .  As  Doth  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Jiin 
Wright,  and  President  Reagan  have  confirmed  in  recent  speeches, 
the  state  of  the  welfare  system  can  no  longer  oe  ignored. 

One  simple  but  compelling  rijajon  why  welfare  reform  is 
so  important  is  that  it  affects  so  many  people.     In  America 
today,  11  million  people,  mostly  young  women  and  children, 
receive  some  form  of  welfare  assistance.     One  child  in  lour  is 
oorn  into  poverty  in  this,  the  richest  country  on  earth.  Two 
million  adults  in  America  work  full  time,  yet  £till  remain  poor. 

Welfare  reform  is  important  also  because  the  way 
America  treats  our  poor  is  the  clearest  measure  of  our  shared 
values.    Our  constitution,  now  200  years  old,  promises  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  dU  Americans.  Not 
only  those  Americans  who  are  wealthy,  not  only  those  who  are 
educated,  not  only  those  who  are  successful  —  but  all 
Americans.     How  to  provide  these  common  goods  to  those  on 
W(>lfare  is  what  we  will  discuss  today. 

As  we  begin  these  hearings,  we  must  admit  honestly  that 
we  are  losing,  not  winning,  the  war  on  poverty.     B<»tween  1976 
and  1986,  the  real  value  of  apdC  benefits  declined  by  33 
-  more  - 
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percent.     At*  the  same  time,  America's  commitment  to  providing 
30b  training  to  those  on  welfare  nds  also  been  declining.  The 
Work  Incentive  program,  or  WIN,  for  exdmple,  was  funded  at  $365 
million  in  1  "0.     It  haa  dropped  to  a  current  level  of  $103 
mi  1  lion. 

As  we  approach  a  solution,  there  ace  some  points  on 
which  a  majority  of  us  agree.     First,  we  agree  that  we  must 
find  welfare  reforms  that  promote  family  staoility.     in  many 
states,  including  my  own,  welfare  is  provided  to  single  women 
with  children  while  equally  needy  two-parent  f-^milies  are 
excluded.    This  system  promotes  family  breakdown  and  ignores 
the  reality  of  chronic  unemployment      We  must  find  a  new, 
cost-effective  welfare  system  that  will  promote  family 
stability,  not  discourage  it. 

Second,  we  must  make  education,  training,  and  work  the 
cornerstone  of  reform.    While  providing  food  stamps,  income, 
and  housing  tc  needy  families  is  a  worthy  goal,  we  must  not  let 
welfare  become  a  habit    i*  a  trap.     Approximately  37  percent  of 
adults  who  received  APDC  benefits  in  1984  also  worked  at  least 
part  of  that  year.     This  is  encouraging  as  a  measure  of  welfare 
recipients'  desire  to  work,  but  with  30b  training  and  basic 
education,  the  percentage  who  use  work  to  escape  the  welfare 
system  could  be  much  improved. 

Less  than  10  days  ago,  our  nation  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  Ki.ng,  Jr.  with  a  national  holiday. 
That  holiday  revived  memories  of  the  1960s,  when  the  promise  of 
civil  rights  was  fulfilled  and  the  promise  of  prosperity  also 
seemed  within  reach.    Todav,  in  a  time  of  growing  federal 
deficits,  optimism  does  not  run  so  high.     But  we  must  remember 
the  dreams  of  activists  like  Dr.  King  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
realized . 

-  more  - 
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The  questions  we  seek  to  answer  today  are  broad  and 
difficult,  and  I  admit  that  I  nave  ro  easy  answe r s .     I  am 
pleased,  however,  that  this  subcommittee,  this  historic  100th 
Cuncjress,  and  this  Administration,  have  at  least  committed 
themselves  to  addressin^j  the  welfare  issae  and  tackling  its 
complexity. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony  of  today's 
experts,  and  continuing  these  important  hearings. 
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Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  panelists  today  for  their  testimo- 
ny, and  the  chairman  and  of  the  other  members.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  hearings  we  have  had  in  terms  of  giving  us 
some  direction  on  developing  welfare  policy  in  this  country. 

The  dilemma  that  I  have,  I  think  that  Mr.  Pease  underscored  it 
and  your  answers  underscored  it  as  well,  is,  how  far  do  we  go?  As 
Mr.  Moynihan  testified  earlier,  I  became  enthusiastic  because  he 
was  talking  about  a  miyor  restructuring  of  the  program,  and  I 
think  that  he  will  hi  ve  a  lot  to  say  about  that.  So  in  terms  of  the 
direction  Senator  Moynihan  would  like  to  take,  I  think  you  could 
see  miuor  restructuring  as  a  possibility. 

At  the  same  time,  many  members  of  the  Budget  Committee  prob- 
ably feel  a  need  is  there,  but  they  don't  have  the  resources  in  order 
to  pursue  a  mayor  structural  change.  What  strikes  me  about  this 
panel  and  others  that  I  have  heard  from,  is  that  a  major  structural 
change  is  essential,  if  in  fact  we  want  to  make  the  system  work 
and  help  people  get  off  welfare,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to 
woric  in  the  system  today. 

That  is  an  elementary  question  that  all  of  you  are  going  to  be 
having  to  help  us  with  over  the  next  few  weeks  and  months  in  de- 
terming  how  far  we  are  really  going  to  go.  And,  Steve,  I  think  the 
comments  you  made  to  Congressman  Pease  may  be  the  way  we 
ought  to  go. 

First  let's  structure  the  program  and  then  find  out  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from.  I  know  that  Jack  Meyer  has  been 
woikmg  with  ways  to  come  up  with  some  money  to  assist  people  in 
another  area  of  welfare,  the  SSI  recipients.  Maybe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pursue  it  in  that  direction. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the  area  of  the  work  training  and  inde- 
pendence issue,  because  I  think  that  ha3  been  discussed. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  you:  national  standards,  the  unemployed 
parent  issue  and  work  training,  are  all  absolutely  essential  for  any 
mcgor  program.  However,  one  area  that  I  would  like  to  address  and 
deal  with  for  a  moment  is  those  people  who  are  not  able  to  move 
into  the  work  force,  essentially  those  people  who  are  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  disabled. 

With  respect  to  the  senior  groups,  many  people  have  this  misun- 
derstanding that  they  are  taken  care  of  now  since  the  poverty  rate 
has  dropp^  from  25  percent  in  1964  to  12.5  percem  today.  But  we 
still  find  that  probably  75-80  percent  of  them  are  only  at  125  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line,  and  the  greatest  area  of  povercy  among 
seniors  is  the  single  widow  who  is  over  65  years  of  age. 

No  matter  what  we  do,  I  *  mht  very  much  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  cffer  her  or  an  indivi««aal  like  her  sufficient  education  and 
training  benefits  so  they  can  move  into  the  work  force  and  work. 

We  all  know  that  SSI  benefits  are  woefully  inadequate  and 
Chairman  Ford  has  been  working  on  improving,  them  over  the 
years.  In  fact,  SSI  benefits  have  been  decreasing  in  terms  of  real 
dollars  over  the  last  10  years  by  some  25  or  30  percent.  How  are  we 
going  to  deal  with  this  group,  and  should  we  deal  with  this  group 
in  the  context  of  overall  welfare  reform? 

Perhaps,  Jack,  would  you  like  co  discuss  that  first? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  do,  for  a  couple 
<rf  reasons.  One,  I  want  to  cut  through  this  yoiuig  versus  old  rheto- 
ric There  are  needy  in  both  dge  groups,  as  you  well  know. 

It  is  going  to  cost  a  little  more  money  to  help  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  but  I  think  that  we  must  do  it.  It  doesn't  raise  the  terri- 
bly troubling  work/welfare  issues  in  most  cases. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  increase  partici- 
pation among  those  who  are  eligible  for  SSI.  In  the  study  that  I  am 
just  about  done  with,  our  simulations  show  that  about  49  percent  of 
the  people  eligible  by  virtue  of  age  participate  in  SSI  and  about  55 
percent  eligible  by  virtue  of  disability  participate.  In  other  words, 
about  half  rf  those  who  are  poor  and  eligible  don't  participate,  and 
I  don  t  think  the  Government  has  made  much  of  an  outreach  effort 
other  than  an  occasional  notice  in  a  Social  Security  check. 

I  might  add  that  the  troubling  part  of  this  is  that  SSI  and  AFDC, 
as  you  well  know,  are  tickets  to  Medicaid,  so  not  only  don't  these 
people  get  cash  assistance,  but  also  they  are  screened  out  of  Medic- 
aid, and  that  might  set  up  a  recommenoation  following  along  what 
Congress  did  last  year  to  uncouple  Medicaid  eligibility  somewhat 
from  these  cash  assistance  rules  and  thresholds. 

•  ^®        sot  to  increase  benefits  somewhat.  This  is  par- 

ticularly a  problem  for  singles,  and  as  you  mentioned,  older  singles. 
Their  benefits  are  about  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line;  for  couples, 
it  is  about  90  percent.  That  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  the  non- 
aged, but  still  insufficient. 

Third,  the  asset  test  screens  a  lot  of  people  out,  and  it  has  been 
nudged  up  in  a  series  of  adjustments  made  by  the  Congress,  which 
me  helpful,  but  it  is  still  very  low.  It  will  be  $2,000  at  the  end  of 
that  series  of  adjustments,  and  we  could  do  better  than  that. 

There  are  a  variety  of  arcane  accounting  rules  that  I  won't  go 
mto  now,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  vour  income  gets  docked  in 
weird  ways  that  screen  vou  out  of  eligibility,  such  as  moving  in 
with  your  family,  which  docks  your  benefits  quite  a  bit. 

Finally,  I  would  say  in  terms  of  eligibility  criteria  on  disability, 
we  have  some  anachronistic  and  unfair  criteria,  such  as  needing  to 
show  there  is  no  job  anywhere  in  the  national  economy  you  could 
take;  this  may  be  appropriate  for  DI,  I  don't  know.  But,  certainlv  it 
IS  not  appropriate  for  an  older  disabled  person  to  say  that  they  can 
get  benefits  only  if  there  is  no  job  available  for  them  anywhere  in 
the  economy  and  they  are  disabled.  This  needs  to  be  updated  and 
modernized;  I  also  think  we  need  much  mwe  emphasis  on  rehabili- 
tation. Our  system  is  too  skewed  towards  income  maintenance. 

In  other  words,  the  premise  of  your  question  is  correct.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  can't  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  deem  a  lot  of 
people  as  not  able  to  work  who  might  be  able  to  work  if  there  were 
more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  and  less  on  income  maintenance. 
Some  could  do  limited  types  of  work. 

I  think  a  package  like  that,  including  benefit  increases,  efforts  to 
increase  participation,  and  updating  our  eligibility  criteria  is 
needed.  We  will  have  some  cost  figures  in  the  very  near  future. 
You  could  put  together  a  very  good  pac?  age  for  about  $6  billion, 
and  that  ain  t  hay,  but,  as  you  said,  there  are  several  ways  it  could 
be  financed. 
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Mr.  Matsui.  I  don't  want  to  know  right  now.  Mr.  Pease  was  men- 
tioning that  it  costs  the  same  as  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
sibout  $6  billion.  We  might  want  to  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Hhntz.  The  strategic  domestic  initiative. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Right.  Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimo- 
ny. 

Steve,  I  would  like  to  just  commend  the  APWA  for  its  very  mno- 
vative  approach.  Your  organization  has  really  taken  some  iisk  in 
coming  out  with  some  major  changes  and  recommendations,  and  I 
want  to  commend  your  organization. 

Mr.  Heintz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  if  I  could  put  my  opening  statement 
in  the  record. 

Qiairman  Ford.  Without  objection. 

[The  statement  of  Mrs.  Kennelly  follows:] 
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CONGRESSVVOMANE 

BARBARA  KENNELIY 


FEPORTS: 


FOR  DfCDIAIE  mOSE  OONtKT:  Itoss  Brown 

Januaiy  28,  1987  (202)  225-2265 

PUBLIC  ASSIStTNCE  MO  umPLQUCVr  CXXVOGKnON 
lEKRING  ON  WEZJME  fSFCm 
JWUMV  28,  1987 

Mr.  Chaixnan,  thank  you  for  call*  9  this  hearing  txiday,  and  tor  assenbling 
this  isfTcessive  array  of  witnesses. 

The  AFDC  pcoqrm  has  cose  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention,  ewen  criti- 
ciflD,  recently,    mt  there  seens  to  be  general  agrecMeiit  on  one  point:    now  is 
the  tijne  to  wakt  changes  in  AFDC.    I  believe  this  Congress  has  the  esqpertise 
ard  ccBBdtaient  to  renec^  MlXT's  prcblemi  this  year. 


In 


■y  view,  the  progran  has  failed  en  tuo  counts. 


First,  wlfare  has  failed  to  lift  children  out  of  poverty.   Mien  one  child 
in  fair  in  this  country  is  poor  —  and,  it  mist  be  airitiasized,  poor  after  mc 
benefits  are  canted  in  fwdly  inooNe  —  t«lfare  cannot  be  considered  a  tenter 
trap.   Plain  and  sisple,  there  is  nothing  tender  about  it. 

Second,  wlfare  has  failed  icacn.   afdc  aay  not  have  been  desi9»d  to  nold 
doMi  wonen  doMi,  but  just  as  surely,  it  was  not  desisted  to  help  wcsen  reach 
their  full  potential  as  providers  for  their  fjsdlies,  alone  or  with  tteir  hus- 
bands.  For  ndlUcns  of  ^ricaii  wmen  —  particularly  young  ones  —  welfare 
provides  bare  sustinenoe.   9ut  it  does  not  pmvide  the  education  and  30b 
training  that  are  avenues  to  self-sufficiency. 

We  can  and  mist  do  better.   And  t«  should  not  ^\it  for  five  yea.  3  of 
Ill-defined  eiq>erijnentation  as  reoowended  fay  ttw  Pres.' dent.   The  zeportc  and 
studies  fay  the  tokens  here  today  and  so  many  others  in  and  out  of  govemnent 
give  us  a  good  idea  oi  %Awre  to  begin. 

First,  individuals  receiving  welfare  mist  mke  a  ocnnitvvit  to  self-help. 
Each  adult  recipient  and  each  state  fanily  assistance  agency  stmld  cfcvelop  a 
concrete  plan  for  maximising  self-sufficiency,  throu^  earnings,  child  support, 
and  agency  assistance  i4«re  necessary.   Self-help  mist  be  the  first  ccnoem, 
not  an  afterthought. 

Second,  every  agency  must  enooirage,  not  hinder  self-help.   Every  state 
should  have  a  program  to  assist  tuD-^iarent  fanilies  as  well  as  single  parents. 
Every  state  should  have  a  decent  system  of  work,  education  and  training  oppor- 
tunities.  Transitional  child  care,  tranaportatian,  and  health  care  assistance 
mist  be  presided.   There  mist  be  adequate,  dependable  financial  aid  at  levels 
that  meet  basic  needs. 

If  w  take  this  approach,  ««e  can  develop  a  good  wlfare  reform  package 
that  will  establish  a  new  sense  of  mitual  dbligation  cn  tte  part  of  tte  reci- 
pient and  cn  the  part  of  the  agency.   As  %«  share  the  values  of  strong  families 
and  healthy  children,  so  should  we  work  together  to  achieve  Uvse  goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  full  of  good  intentions  about  welfare  at^ 
poverty.    I  m  *«11  aware  of  **«t  road  is  st^jposely  paved  with  good  intentions. 
But  ocnbined  with  consensus  cn  needs,  and  genera^  agrr-mnt  on  approadi,  good 
intentions  this  year  may  pave  the  way  to  welfan  refono.   Thank  you  very  mch. 
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Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  the  panel.  I  know  we  have  just  begun  to  scratch 
the  surfoce  of  what  you  know,  and  you  just  have  so  much  informa- 
tion there, 

I  thou^ty  Cindy,  you  were  going  to  say  that  if  we  didn't  take 
leadership,  there  would  be  other  waste.  There  would  be  wasteful 
programs.  But  it  is  my  concern  that  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try we  are  going  to  have  an  underclass  of  children.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  American  public  realizes  this,  that  for  the  first  time  a  child  can 
be  bom  and  not  have  a  chance  to  do  all  the  things  we  thought  an 
American  could  do,  because  of  livii^  below  the  poverty  level,  living 
in  a  society  where  it  is  just  not  going  to  work  out.  Right  from  the 
b^inning,  we  know. 

Let  me  be  the  devil's  advocate  for  a  minute.  Congress  has  been 
concerned  about  welfare  dependency  for  30  years  now.  We  have 
had  self-support  provisions.  We  have  had  fresh-start  amendments 
in  1956  ana  1962.  We  had  our  financial  work  incentive  in  1965.  We 
had  WIN  in  1967.  Each  time  there  was  an  unanimity  of  thought 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  it  was  an 
idea  that  the  States  would  trv  to  do  it.  They  didn't  know  about  im- 
plementation but  they  would  try,  and  everybody  went  off  and  felt 
pretty  good  about  things.  Of  course  there  was  then  disappointment. 

What  can  you  say  that  makes  1987  different?  Why  do  you  feel  we 
can  do  it  at  this  time?  I  know  Senator  Moynihan  well  and  I  know 
he  thinks  we  can  do  it.  I  think  some  of  us  feel  the  time  is  here  but 
I  still  haven't  convinced  mvself  that  there  is  something  different 
going  on.  I  was  wondering  wout  this. 

Mr.  Heintz.  Let  me  try  first.  I  think  that  we  all  have  had  the 
kinds  of  experiences  and  frustrations  that  you  have  very  well 
pointed  out,  the  fact  that  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted 
50  years  ago,  we  made  a  nugor  impact  at  that  time,  and  we  did 
help  significant  numbers  of  the  American  population  who  were  suf- 
fering profoundly,  to  move  through  that  experience  of  suffering, 
and  into  a  new  day  and  self-sufficiency. 

During  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  1960's,  and  the  late  19'70's,  we 
did  see  dramatic  impact  in  a  lot  of  areas  of  reducing  poverty  and 
helping  to  bring  people  into  the  main  stream. 

I  thmk  that  what  happened  was  that  as  we  got  into  the  1970's 
and  1980's,  we  began  to  lose  faith  with  the  process  to  some  degree 
as  a  country.  We  ended  up  spending  our  resources  ard  expending 
our  energies  and  our  intellectual  skills,  even  our  commitments,  to 
other  things. 

Also  the  problem  became  different.  I  think,  as  Senator  Mo3mihan 
so  very  well  pointed  out  in  his  testimony  this  afternoon,  the  nature 
of  poverty  has  changed  dramatically  since  the  1960's,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  m^or  things  that  gives  us  some  hope  in  essence,  because 
I  think  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  that  the  states  in  particular, 
from  my  somewhat  biasedf  perspective,  have  now  been  able  to 
really  understand  better  what  the  nature  of  that  poverty  is,  to 
begin  to  accept  that  women  in  the  work  force  is  much  more  the 
norm  than  it  is  the  exception,  and  that  it  is  all  right  to  begin  to 
work  with  welfare  women  to  help  them  become  part  of  the  work 
force  as  well,  when  in  the  1960's  that  concept  was  noc  so  well  and 
so  universally  accepted. 
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I  think  that  one  thing  that  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  hope  peraon* 
ally.  Representative  Kennelly,  is  the  process  that  I  have  been 
through  in  the  last  year  ^^ith  my  colleagues.  Tliese  are  an  extraor- 
dinary group  of  state  welfare  administrators,  unlike  anything  I  had 
expected  to  find  when  I  became  one  myself  4  years  ago.  They  are 
oiormously  bright  They  are  not  people  who  are  rooted  in  any  par- 
ticular tradition.  They  are  not  all  social  workers  who  are  wedded  to 
traditional  models  of  social  work  and  the  therapeutic  model  of 
social  science.  They  are  people  who  come  from  financial  back- 
grounds, planning  backgrounds,  budfl^  backc^rounds,  human  serv- 
ice backgrounds,  business  backgrounds,  who  have  talent,  energy, 
ideas,  and  staying  power  to  make  things  happen,  and  that  is  what 
gives  me  a  lot  of  faith. 

That  is  why  we  were  able  as  a  group  to  argue  so  strenuously 
among  ourselves,  because  of  the  differer  philosophies  we  share, 
and  because  of  the  different  political  organizations  in  our  states, 
and  yet  come  out  at  the  end  with  a  consensus  report  that  I  think 
we  also  have  the  capacity  now  to  go  and  implement  and  make 
happen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  commitment,  as  we  call  our  project.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  capacity,  and  I  think  the  capacity  exists  as  well. 

So  I  am  as  enthusiastic  as  Senator  Moymhan,  perhaps  even  more 
so,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  kind  of  reaction  from  this  panel 
and  the  leadership,  Chairman  Ford,  that  you  have  shown  ana  this 
panel  has  shown,  being  willing  to  take  the  risk  to  b^gin  to  take  a 
look  at  these  issues.  I  think  we  have  got  a  landmark,  watershed  op- 
portunity here  that  we  must  move  forward  in  and  take  advantage 
of. 

Mr.  Fbrsh.  I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  the  sense  of  history 
that  you  mentioned.  I  have  in  front  of  me  poverty  estimates  from 
1959  and  on.  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  1964  we 
had  36.1  million  people  in  poverty,  then  in  part  because  of  the 
Great  Society  programs,  poverty  drops  off  dramatically.  In  1970  it 
was  only  25  million  people,  by  1973  only  23  million  people,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  about  the  historic  low. 

So  we  had  some  success,  some  of  those  approaches  were  correct, 
there  needed  to  be  a  falling  out  to  reevaluate  what  we  were  doing, 
and  I  think  in  some  ways  we  got  complacent  and  some  ways  gave 
up  working  as  hard  as  we  coiUd.  Reports  of  scandal,  I  think  were 
given  weight  far  b^ond  what  they  should  have  at  the  time  I  think 
what  happened  is  that  now  that  we  are  back  up  over  33  million 
people  in  poverty.  The  period  between  1980  and  1984  is  the  highest 
5-year  period  of  povertv  since  the  mid  1960's.  People  are  now  out- 
raged again  and  I  think  we  are  ready  to  move  forward  seeing  that 
it  is  intolerable,  and  we  are  a  lot  wiser,  we  do  know  approaches 
that  will  work.  It  is  true  the  budget  situation  makes  that  much 
more  difBcult,  but  I  wouldn't  want  there  to  be  any  implication  we 
haven't  learned  a  lot  and  there  are  not  approaches  that  can  work. 

A  lot  of  us  come  to  this  table  with  notions  and  confidence  that 
something  can  be  done.  We  have  different  notions.  I  have  some 
concerns  about  Senator  Moynihan's  ideas,  as  usual  he  is  well  worth 
listening  to.  I  don't  know  how  far  child  support  can  take  us.  I  don't 
know  how  many  men  are  out  there  who  can  pay  enou^  child  sup- 
port to  make  a  difference.  I  hope  there  are  a  lot.  But  I  just  think 
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that  now  we  are  at  a  stage  where  we  need  to  renew  some  of  the 
older  approach,  combined  with  

Mrs.  Kennelly.  May  I  comment.  When  you  talk  about  that,  I  get 
concerned.  I  worked  with  the  child  support  law  and  I  saw  those  six 
and  seven  States  that  were  doing  their  job,  we  did  the  improve- 
ment on  the  law,  and  those  six  or  seven  States  are  doing  a  better 
job,  but  we  are  still  having  a  lot  of  trouble.  When  you  talk  about  a 
benchmark  or  a  base  figure,  I  just  wonder  won't  that  be  a  base 
figure,  then  we  won't  see  improvement  in  the  States  that  seem  to 
refuse  to  do  their  duties  in  the  Social  Security  areas. 

Mr.  Fersh.  I  don't  follow  the  question  about  benchmark. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  You  suggested,  I  believe,  you  were  the  panelist 
who  suggested  we  have  a  baseline  for  a  subsidy  payment  for  the 
poor.  ,  . 

Mr.  Fersh.  Yes,  I  think  all  of  us  are  pretty  much  m  agreement 

on  that.  1   .  Ox 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  And  with  your  experience,  particularly  bteve, 
across  these  United  States  with  the  welfare  commissioners,  you 
think  that  won't  just  allow  certain  States  to  have  that  minimum 
and  not  do  any  more,  you  think  they  will  continue  to  improve. 

Mr.  Heintz.  Our  suggestion  would  be  that  while  we  do  establish 
the  individual  family  living  standards  in  each  State,  that  in  the 
phasing  in  of  benefits  at  the  full  100  percent  of  FLS,  in  the  first 
year  the  States  would  be  required  by  law  to  maintain  the  level  of 
effort  that  they  are  currently  contributing,  and  that  their  level  of 
effort  be  increased  each  year,  by  a  cei-tain  percentage,  which  we 
are  loolung  at  various  options  for. 

You  are  absolutely  right,  if  we  simply  say  there  will  be  a  Federal 
floor,  for  example,  and  don't  go  beyond  that  in  the  legislation,  then 
there  is  

Mrs.  Kennelly.  I  missed  that.  .  . 

Mr.  Heintz.  The  fear  of  withdrawal  of  the  States  participation. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  have  a  sense  that  what  is  different  now  is  that  it 
isn't  just  conservatives  that  are  concerned  about  socially  irresponsi- 
ble behavior. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  You  are  talking  about  us. 

Mr.  Meyer.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  not  just  liberals  that  are 
concerned  about  children  in  poverty  and  inadequate  benefits. 
There  is  a  sense  out  there,  I  find  that  you  need  both  to  get  tough 
with  people  who  are  not  fulfilling  parental  or  other  types  of  obliga- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  give  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are. 

A  lot  of  people  are  doing  everything  for  their  kids  and  they  need 
some  help.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  divide  up  the  players  any  more  and 
what  I  find  is  that  while  often  in  Washington  the  rhetoric  is  left 
versus  right,  out  in  the  States,  they  are  experimenting,  you  would 
know  this  better  than  I,  with  practical  mixtures  that  are  not  so 
easy  to  label,  a  little  of  that,  yet  there  are  some  work  obligations 
there™  ' 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  That  is  work  I  think  we  liberals  have  learned 
there  has  to  be  an  obligation  there  or  

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  not  always  fulfilled  by  working,  sometime  it  is 
by  raising  children,  or  in  a  combination  of  the  two,  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  tar  liberals  with  that  ai^y  more  because  they  are 
saying  yes,  you  are  right,  I  saw  that  TV  show,  the  person  that  im- 
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pr^ated  four  girJjs,  walked  away  and  didn't  make  any  support 
payments,  and  that  bothered  me,  too. 

So,  don't  tar  me  with  that.  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  on  that. 
Look  at  this  kid  here  that  is  receiving  one-fifth  of  the  poverty  line 
1  think  if  we  brmg  those  two  points  together  we  could  maybe  eet 
something  done. 

Ms.  Marano.  I  think  another  element  that  is  somewhat  different 
now  IS  that  we  are  hearing  from  AFDC  recipients  around  the  coun- 
try that  the  systems  that  we  thought  should  be  working  for  them 
are  not  effective.  They  want  to  have  a  different  kind  of  employ- 
ment and  trammg  system,  one  that  can  help  to  move  them  into 
gamful  employment.  While  AFDC  recipients  who  come  for  services 
certainly  would  not  support  mandatory  work  requirements  they 
are  all  volunteering  to  participate  in  programs  that  will  help  them 
to  become  employed  and  make  a  decent  income, 
mente?  wouldn't  require  mandatory  work  require- 

Ms.  Makano.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  but  the  time  is  run- 
niM  a  little  bit  late,  so  I  will  only  ask  one. 

Ms.  Marano,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony  your  concern 
about  the  madequacy  of  the  current  minimum  wage.  I  have  a  two- 
part  Question.  One,  if  it  is  inadequate,  what  shoiUd  the  minimum 
wage  be,  and  two,  is  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  a  necessary 
component  to  make  welfare  reform  successful? 

Ms.  Marano.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  today  what  the  mini- 
mum wage  ought  to  be.  I  think  what  we  have  to  

Mr.  Donnelly.  Any  of  *he  other  panelists? 

»fo.  Marano.  Perhaps  another  panelist  is  ready  to  state  a  figure. 
1  think  we  have  to  realize  that  the  minimum  wage  has  been  stag- 
nant smce  1979  and  that  with  large  numbers  of  jobs  being  created 
at  the  minimum  wage  level— we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
mmimum  wages  if  we  are  to  afffxt  poverty.  Whether  the  minimum 
wage  needs  to  be  part  of  an  overall  welfare  reform  within  the 
lUUth  Congress  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  today,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
kev  part  of  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  HEmrz.  I  don't  have  a  number  for  you  and  we  have  not  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  but  we  would  say 
that  IS  something  that  really  deserves  ca^efiil  consideration.  Our 
program  would  include  at  the  full  implementation  wage  supple- 
mentation, because  we  agree  with  principles  that  my  colleagues 
have  pomted  out,  that  work  ought  to  be  rewarded  adequately  and 
that  tho-e  ought  to  be  an  ability  to  support  families  through  work, 
and  If  the  wage  isn  t  high  enough,  we  ought  to  continue  to  support 
people  so  that  the  family  is  supported  decently  and  adequately. 

So  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  obviously  would  reduce  to 
some  extent  how  much  wage  supplementation  might  have  to  occur 
and  some  mix  between  the  two  is  probably  appropriate 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Thank  you.  Let  me  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1  come  from  Massachusetts.  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  ET 
program,  and  I  think  it  is  important  for  people  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  unique  set  of  circumstances  in  Massachusetts  tha.  made 
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ET  successful.  We  had  an  overheated  economy  that  created  a  job 
shortage.  We  had  a  unique  set  of  political  and  economic  circum- 
stances that  served  both  the  private  sectors  and  the  public  sectors 
self-interest  to  make  this  program  a  success. 

We  have  a  very  strong  and  composite  population  base.  These  sets 
of  circumstances  aren't  necessarilv  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is 
my  impression  that  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  expensive  to  create 
an  ET  program  with  the  success  that  we  Imve  had  in  the  short 
time  that  it  was  implemented  in  Massachusetts. 

Success  does  breed  success,  and  I  think  such  a  program  is  work- 
able. But  without  those  set  of  circumstances  that  we  had  during 
the  course  of  the  last  2  years,  the  Federal  and  State  role  fiscally  is 
going  to  have  to  be  substantially  greater  than  it  has  been  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  will  have  an  opporUinity  to  have  some  folks  who  are 
in  the  Commonwealth  as  I  understand;  we  can  pursue  that  further 
at  a  later  time. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donnelly. 

That  concludes  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Sander 
Levin,  who  is  a  member  of  the  full  committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
made  a  request  to  the  committee  early  on  tO  be  a  participant  as  we 
move  tlu'ough  the  welfare  reform  hearings  and  also  maybe  with 
some  of  the  markup  session.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Levin,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  as  a  participant,  and  a  strong 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  a  new  member  of 
Ways  and  Means.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you,  and  we  recognize 
Mr.  Levin  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you,  I  especially  appreciate  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  the  excellent  panel.  Let  me  skip  all  the  other 
questions  and  kind  of  finish  with  one.  It  is  a  followup  in  a  sense  to 
Barbara  Kennellv's  question. 

We  have  now  had  a  few  months  of  a  new  spurt  of  interest  that  I 
think  surprised  even  the  people  within  the  field,  and  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address.  If  you  had  to  pick  out  one  factor,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  greats  barrier  to  action  this  year? 

Mr.  Fersh.  Besides  the  budget? 

Mr.  Levin.  You  would  say  money? 

Mr.  Fersh.  I  do.  I  think  that  ju^.t  makes  it  difiHcult  for  these  con- 
versations to  occur.  I  think  it  makes  it  tough  to  do  what  Steve  rec- 
ommended, which  is  think  about  what  is  right.  Right  away  people 
think  about  dollars.  I  do  think,  however,  and  I  don  t  want  to  poison 
the  atmosphere,  there  are  some  substantin  issues  to  be  discussed, 
even  amongst  people  who  consider  themselves  to  be  advocates  for 
the  poor. 

You  heard  Cindy  say  that  she  was  opposed  to  mandatory  work 
requirements.  That  is  something  we  have  trouble  with  as  wel!.  I  do 
think  Senator  Mo}aiihan  is  correct  in  that  the  advocacy  groups, 
unlike  10  or  20  years  ago,  understand  I  think  much  more  the  need 
for  employment,  it  is  not  welfare  alone.  But,  so  I  think  there  needs 
to  be  that  kind  of  healthy  debate  about  what  kind  of  employment 
programs,  how  do  you  involve  free  will  as  much  as  possible. 

For  me  I  do  see  a  coming  together  of  a  lot  of  groups  as  part  of 
what  our  statement  of  principles  was  about.  It  is  not  advocacy 
groups  alone;  we  have  got  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Consum- 
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ers  Union,  AARP.  We  have  sot  a  lot  of  unions  and  all  sorts  of 
other  people  have  come  together  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
progressive  statement  on  welfare  reform. 

Sto  I  do  think  it  is  something  that  would  be  possible  and  the 
reason  why  we  did  this  was  to  say  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel 
there  is  something  progressive  and  positive  that  ought  to  be  done 
to  alleviate  poverty,  particular^  amongst  childrenn  do  think  the 
resource  question  hangs  a  cloucl  over  it,  and  I  would  urge  that,  al- 
though there  is  »  ^^uaiasm  for  now  perhaps  a  m^jor  overhaul,  that 
having  beeu  il  Hill  staffer  for  many  years,  that  what  you 

can  get,  if  ii  '  jCAJP,  let's  continue  to  work  together  on  IIP. 
That  is  an  im^^ixant  incremental  step  consistent  with  whatever  ul- 
timate goal  you  want  to  go  toward.  Also  mi  rid  of  disincentives  to 
raise  welfare,  plant  tlie  seeds  for  future  effort. 

I  think  the  one  failure  of  those  who  sought  welfare  reform  in  the 
past  was  that  was  too  much  of  an  all  or  nothing  proposition.  There 
have  been  important  small  pieces  enacted  the  last  few  years  in 
Medicaid,  in  food  stamps,  other  social  programs  tiiat  are  making  a 
difference,  wd  I  think  that  it  is  important  tc  keep  in  siffht  that 
while  we  ought  to  have  an  overall  program,  we  should  take  what 
we  can  bite  off,  small  pieces  if     have  to. 

Mr.  Heintz*  I  would  urge  that  we  fall  back  to  those  positions  if 
necessary  after  we  have  debated  and  fully  explored  a  comprehen- 
sive reform,  and  I  would  offer  another  answer  to  your  question. 
Representative  Levin,  what  is  the  greatest  barrier.  I  think  the 
answer  may  be  the  White  House.  I  was  terribly  disappointed  that 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address  1  year  ago  we  were  promised  a 
m^jor  administration  initiative  in  welfare  reform  which  struck  me 
as  a  very  positive  thing.  In  fact  some  of  the  rhetoric  used  by  the 
President  i"  f^asimflar  to  some  of  the  rhetoric  we  have  used  at 
this  table  today,  and  what  I  hoped  for  was  Presidential  leadership 
on  the  issue,  like  the  Presidential  leadership  that  existed  on  tax 
reform,  which  then  allowed  the  kind  of  national  public  debate  of 
the  issue  to  occur. 

The  tax  reform  bill  that  you  passed  and  the  President  signed  is 
incredibly  different  than  the  tax  reform  bill  he  proposed,  out  he 
still  maintained  Presidential  leadership  on  the  issue  and  I  am  dis- 
couraged because  I  think  that  the  Presidential  leadership  no  longer 
exists  when  I  hear  of  a  White  House  proposal  that  States  simply  be 
given  more  authority  to  conduct  pilot  projects  and  demonstration 
activity. 

Ms.  Marano.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  that  on  top  of  what  I 
think  is  really  the  biggest  barrier  which  is  the  fiscal  one,  another 
barrier  is  that  so  many  different  kinds  of  ideas  are  being  discufi»ed 
under  the  rubiic  of  welfare  reform.  Some  of  them  are  really  about 
cost  cutting  and  dealing  with  the  welfare  population  in  a  punitive 
way;  some  are  relevant  approaches  that  sort  of  cosmetic  mingling 
of  ideas  under  the  rubric  of  welfare  reform  can  be  very  dangerous. 
We  have  to  be  sure  that  there  are  some  points  of  real  agreement 
from  which  we  can  move. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Levin. 

Let  me  thank  each  member  of  the  panel  for  your  excellent  testi- 
mony. I  am  going  to  reserve  any  questions  that  the  Chair  might 
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have  at  this  time,  but  would  ask  from  each  of  you  to  mpond  to 
any  questions  that  might  come  from  the  committee  during  the 
course  of  the  introduction  of  any  legislation  into  the  Congress  or 
any  markup  session.  We  will  hear  from  additional  witnesses  in  the 
next  4  or  5  or  6  weeks,  and  after  we  have  run  out  of  time  for  wit- 
nesses, we  might  have  occasion  to  submit  questions  for  you  to  com- 
mant  on  certain  provisions  or  components  within  a  welfare  reform 
package. 

I  think  the  responses  to  date  have  been  superb,  this  is  the  15th, 
16th  month  that  we  have  conducted  sessions  of  this  nature,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  subcommittee  to  move  forward  with  a  welfare  reform 
package.  I  didn't  necessarily  like  everything  I  heard  about  welfare 
reform  from  the  President  last  night  but  at  least  he  is  on  course, 
he  is  talking  about  welfare  reform,  and  he  talked  about  it  in  the 
last  State  of  the  Union  Message.  He  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  fo- 
cusing now  on  the  issue,  and  I  would  hope  that  it  w^ll  be  the  intent 
of  this  Congress  to  move  a  welfare  reform  package.  To  what  degree 
and  the  cost  and  the  revenue  of  a  welfare  reform  package,  I  don't 
know. 

The  staff  has  been  looking  at  it,  I  am  going  to  be  talking  with 
committee  members  and  our  other  colleagues  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  seeing  whether  or  not  we  can  fashion  a  bill  in 
the  coming  weeks  that  can  move  through  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  pick  up  some  support  from  the  White  House  as  well. 

Once  again,  the  subconunittee  would  like  to  thank  the  panelists 
for  their  testimony  today,  and  thank  you  for  your  appearance. 

That  concludes  the  business  and  the  Chair  will  provide  notices  to 
the  members  of  future  meetings.  The  subcommittee  now  stands  ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  subconmiittee  was  acijoumed.] 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1987 
House  of  Representatives, 

COMBfTTTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 
SUBCOBfMmEE  ON  PUBUC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  llNEHftPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:08  a.m.,  in  room 
6-318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

The  subcommittee  today  will  hear  from  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  Mr. 
Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  have  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  put  them  in  the  recoid  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  hearing  Mr.  Rangel. 

Chairman  Ford.  All  right. 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Levin. 

The  Chair  will  also,  due  to  the  10-minutes-past-lO  hour— we  will 
make  sure  that  the  Members  do  not  have  to  wait— the  Chair  will 
also  submit  his  opening  remarks  for  the  record. 

[The  statements  follow:] 

Opening  Statement  of  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (D.,  Tenn.),  Chairman,  Subcommittee 

ON  PUBUC  ASSIOTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION,  COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS 

and  Means 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  will 
come  to  order. 

Today's  hearing  is  an  especially  important  one.  It  is  our  first  opportunity,  during 
this  sessioiM  to  hear  testimony  from  our  colleagues  on  welfare  reform.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  tremendous  response  I  received  from  my  invitation  to  Members  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  the  nearly  20  Members  who  will  be  with  us. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
scheduled  additional  hearings  on  welfare  reform.  On  Wednesday,  March  4,  the  Sub- 
committee will  take  testimony  from  the  Administration  at  which  time  we  will  leain 
more  about  the  President's  demonstration  proposals  as  well  as  his  two  work  propos- 
als for  AFDC  recipients.  On  March  6th,  10th,  Uth,  and  13th,  the  Subcommittee  will 
hear  from  public  witnesses  on  welfare  reform.  I  expect  that  an  official  press  release 
announcing  these  sessions  will  be  available  later  today. 

Welfare  reform  is  now  on  our  agenda.  It  is  our  job  to  turn  today's  rhetoric  into 
legislation  that  can  make  a  difference.  This  morning,  we  take  an  important  step  in 
tl^t  direction  by  learning  more  about  what  our  colleagues  in  the  House  think  needs 
to  be  done.  I  look  forward  to  an  informative  session. 
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Opening  Statement  of  Representative  Thomas  J.  Downey 
I  want  to  compliment  the  Chpirman  for  calling  this  hearing.  As  we  can  see  from 
Uie  witness  list  toda;^— made  up  of  many  of  our  distinguished  colleagues— welfare 
reform  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  this  Congress. 

There  has  been  a^unatic  and  welcome  shift  on  the  subject  of  welfare  reform  in 
tne  past  few  years.  WhUe  many  of  us,  who  commit  our  resources  and  time  to  under- 
«i1  associated  Tvith  the  welfare  9ystem,  put  different  accents  on 

omerent  syllables,  we  are  at  least  nun  ipeaking  the  same  language 
.nSrSl  Z.^v»^^J^'  ^.J*^^  we  are  speaking?  It  consists  of  wonis 
f^l  f  *u  ?    u  '""^      ^  the  opportunity  to  con- 

tribute their  skills  to  society.  That  means  education,  training,  job  placement,  and 
support  semces  must  be  available.  It  means  that  society  and  the  individual  must 
hw  up  to  their  mutual  obligations. 

"FMrness"  is  another  word  in  our  common  vocabulary.  We  must  eliminate  the 
incentives  that  for^  fathers  to  abandon  their  families.  We  must  level  the  disparities 
between  benefits  that  result  solely  from  the  State  in  which  one  happens  to  mide 
We  murt  provide  affordable  health  care  to  thoee  who  live  in  constant  fear  that  sick- 
ness will  lead  to  mescapable  and  prolonged  poverty 
As  manv^of  us  in  this  room  know  all  too  well,  we  have  visited  this  issue  before 
il  w  dropping  m  for  coffee,  we  were  here  one  moment  and  gone  the 

next  Welfare  reform  cannot  be  a  one-shot  deal.  We  are  taking  on  an  incredibly 
bo^MB  require  eternal  vigilance,  continued  experimentation,  and 

iJP*u^"™®°  language  we  share  on  this  issue  results  from  past  battles  won  and 
fl  Jr^?^*/i!  emerging  consensus  on  the  need  to  reform  the  welfare  system— 
renected  in  the  reporto  of  Governors  Cuomo  and  Babbit,  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  the  National  Governors'  Association,  the  Domestic  Policy  Council, 
this  subcommittee  and  ito  Senate  counterpart-cannot  be  allowed  to  flounder  be- 
cause we  lack  the  pohticai  will  to  do  the  right  thing. 

I  have  my  own  ideas  on  how  to  reform  ttie  welfare  system,  ideas  that  I  presented 
to  the  last  CongreM  and  will  put  m  legislation  once  again  m  this  Congress.  In  the 
r^^r  sharing  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  with  my  colleagues. 

Madman  ^  hearing  the  views  of  our  witnesses.  Thank  you  again.  Mr. 

Chairman  Ford.  At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  recognize  Mr. 
Rangel  of  New  York. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL.  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  F,  "JM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  have  permission  to  enter  my  remarks  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  especially  your  leadership  in  wrestling  with  this 
very  serious  and  sensitive  problem,  the  welfare  reform.  And  I  come 
here  this  morning,  not  just  to  raise  all  the  problems  that  we  have 
in  proposals,  but  to  show  the  Chair  that  even  though  I  do  not  sit  on 
the  subcommittee,  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  be  working  with  you 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  reac\  a  consensus  and  to  <fo  what  ev- 
eryone agrees  is  necessary,  and  that  is  to  reform  the  cystem. 

The  problem  that  we  all  face,  of  course,  is  that  while  everyone 
can  support  welfare  refo  ti,  it  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  There  are  still  Questions  in  my  mind,  and  a  lot  of  people 
thmk  reform  is  just  kicking  people  off  of  the  welfare  rolls,  while 
there  are  other  people  that  believe  everyone  is  entitled  to  a  job  re- 
gardless of  their  skills.  And  we  have  the  responsibility  during  the 
rouglmess  of  our  economic  times  to  bringf  about  some  balance  to 
the  philosophv  so  that  when  people  say  that  they  support  welfare 
reform,  that  they  are  able  to  support  some  type  of  a  bill 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  my  colleagues  were  anxious  to 
support  part  of  the  President's  proeram  in  whole  or  in  vart  because 
I  took  the  President's  proposal  m  the  context  in  which  his  six  years 
have  indicated  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  poor  and  the  near  poor  in 
this  country.  And  it  just  seems  to  me  that  when  the  President 
talked  about  welfare  reform,  that  he  was  restricted  to  thinking 
about  some  welfare  mother  in  Los  Angeles  that  drove  some  big 
Cadillac  because  I  have  never  heard  him  bring  any  realistic  propos- 
als to  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  consistently  has  supported  budgetai7 
proposals  that  have  cut  domestic  spending  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  actuallv  pushed  people  into  poverty  that  normally  would  not 
be  declared  poor.  And  here  we  have  an  administration  that  says 
that  we  cannot  raise  revenues,  we  cannot  raise  taxes  without  sell- 
ing national  assete  but,  at  the  same  time — wante  increased  defense 
spending  by  $22  billion  and  decrease  domestic  spending  by  $18  bil- 
hon,  and  says  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  Nation  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  welfare  problem. 

Now  I  have  looked  at  this,  and  it  just  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
Pn»9ident  is  saying  is  the  same  thing  that  he  said  in  housing,  the 
same  thing  he  wante  to  say  in  education,  the  same  thing  that  he  is 
attempting  to  say  in  health,  and  that  is  the  Federal  Government 
really  sLould  not  be  in  the  service  of  providing  business;  that  basi- 
cally local  and  State  govemmente  ana  nonprofit  charitfid)le  organi- 
zations should  take  care  of  the  poor. 

And  so  he  would  want  us  to  embark  on  a  5-year  demonstration 
n-  ^am  where  we  tell  the  States  to  come  up  with  some  ideas  by 
taiung  99  Federal  programs,  putting  them  together,  as  to  how  we 
can  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor.  If  indeed  they  reduced  the 
services,  that  reduction  would  be  oversighted  by  some  vague  White 
House  committee,  then  they  could  pocket  the  difference.  If  indeed 
they  provide  benefite  that  exceed  the  cap,  then,  of  course,  there  are 
no  provisions  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  you  realize  that  for  most  people  that  get 
on  welfare  it  is  a  temporary  situation  and  once  you  recognize  that 
40  percent  of  the  recipiente  are  infants  or  kids  or  people  that 
cannot  work,  basically  what  we  are  talking  about  are  people  who 
are  hard  core  welfare  recipiente,  career  welfare  recipients,  peopl? 
that  are  without  jobs,  without  hope,  that  live  in  misery,  and  people 
really  who  are  basically  unemployable. 

And  I  do  not  know  now  we,  and  I  am  not  saying  you,  because  I 
am  going  to  be  there  with  you,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  just  take  a 
look  at  these  people  and  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  smart  and 
brilliant  enough  to  provide  some  way,  one,  to  get  their  attention 
and  have  them  believe  that  we  want  to  help;  two,  to  give  them  in- 
centives and  access  to  training  and  educational  experiences  so  that 
they  would  have  skills  to  have  employment. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  get  to  the  mayors  and  to  the  Governors 
and  tell  thera  that  becau3e  these  people  are  welfare  recipiente  that 
now  we  are  goin^  to  have  to  prepare  for  day  care,  for  job  place- 
ment, and  create  jobs  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 

I  know  one  thing,  that  with  all  we  are  trying  to  do  and  not  doing 
for  those  people  who  are  addicted  to  drugs  in  rehabilitation  and  job 
placement,  we  have  got  tens  of  thousands  of  more  people  who  say 
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why  can  you  not  give  me  a  little  attention?  I  have  never  abused 
drugs,  and  I  dropped  out  of  high  school,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  job, 
and  I  cannot  even  get  a  job  at  McDonald's.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
President  speaks,  we  respond,  try  to  capture  the  public  imagina- 
tion, and  move  forward  even  with  his  targeted  group. 

I  am  telling  you  that  these  people  have  lived  in  houses  that  the 
welfare  department  designated  for  them;  they  live  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  people  with  the  same  problems  that  they  have.  They 
live  in  commimities  that  do  not  have  male  images  there  because 
many  of  the  conmiunities  have  set  up  a  system  which  gives  disin- 
centives to  fathers  to  be  involved  in  the  houses.  But,  worst  of  all, 
they  live  in  communities  where  there  are  no  jobs,  and  certainl^ 
where  there  are  no  places  to  develop  the  skills,  even  to  leave  t* 
commimities  to  get  the  jobs. 

So  I  would  say  that  if  we  can  just  grab  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  that  is,  we  have  to  reform  the  welfare  system,  that 
l  am  confident  that  members  of  this  committee,  and  I  want  to  work 
with  you,  will  be  able  to  put  in  the  necessary  ingredients  so  that 
we  are  telling  people  that,  yes,  you  are  on  welfare,  yes,  we  want 
you  off  of  welfare,  but  we  are  going  to  provide  at  least  some  of  the 
basic  tools  that  are  necessary  that  you  move  not  just  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  but  you  move  in  a  position  to  make  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  society. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  idea  of 
merging  all  Federal  income  supports  into  one  system,  I  do  not  have 
too  much  of  a  problem  with.  I  do  not  see  the  connection,  of  course, 
between  college  grants  and  educational  grants,  and  the  fact  that 
the  kids'  parents  are  poor.  But  it  is  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  problems 
as  the  Health  and  Human  Services  and  as  the  Education  Commit- 
tee wants  to  distance  themselves  from  the  stigma  of  being  welfare. 
And  personally  I  love  it. 

I  have  received  more  money  under  the  GI  bill  than  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  They  sent  me  to  high  school,  they  sent  me  to  college,  they 
paid  for  my  books,  they  paid  the  professors.  I  picked  the  most  ex- 
pensive university  system  in  the  country,  and  they  gave  me  money 
to  boot.  But  because  I  had  a  Purple  Heart  and  a  Bronze  Star,  I  was 
not  a  welfare  recipient,  I  was  a  disabled  veteran.  While  welfare  is 
welfare  is  welfare. 

So  if  the  veterans  are  going  to  say  that  they  do  not  like  being 
thrown  into  the  same  pot  with  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  this 
would  be  a  very  interesting  exchange.  But  whether  or  not  it  is 
going  to  help  with  our  work,  I  do  not  knov* . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATCNEIT  OP 
THE  NOIOimC  CHAILCS  B.  lANGEL  (D.,  I.T.), 
NCNBEI  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  01  VATS  AID  MEAIS, 
BEFOIE 

TNE  SUBCOMMITTEE  01  PUBLIC  ASSISTAICE  AID  UIEMPLOTMENT 
COMPEISATIOI  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  01  VATS  AID  MEAIS 
UIITED  STATES  HOUSE  OP  lEPIESEITATI VES 
PEBIUAIT  19.  1967 

I  with  to  thank  tha  Subooaaittaa  for  tha  opportunity  to 
tattify  on  the  iaaua  of  walfara  rofora.    Th«  question  of  nclftrc 
rafora  hat  coat  up  m»nj  tiaaa.     It  !•  oonattntly  the  aubjcot  of 
•oholarly  raviaw  and  political  diaouaaion.    Tct,  ths  probltas  of 
tha  walftra  ayatoa  •••at  to  hava  woraaned  rathar  thtn  iaprovc. 
Va  havt  a  ayataa  with  •  •ubatantial  nuabar  of  paoplc,  inoluding 
•Itoftthar  too  aany  childran,  on  aoonoaio  aaintantnot  without  any 
hops  of  avar  finding  •  way  out. 

It  dtaply  troublat  ac  that  tharc  art  young  ptoplc  who  trt 
etught  to  tha  walftra  oyclo  tod  wt  htvc  not  bttn  ablt  to  find 
way  to  raaova  thaa  froa  it.    Inttttd,  thay  art  airod  down  only  to 
giva  forth  to  •nothar  ganaration  of  poor  ohildrtn  trtpptd  by  the 
••at  ugly  wab.    At  Chairaan  of  tha  Salaot  Coaaitttt  on  Itrootiot 
Abuaa  and  Control  I  htv  aetn  ont  vieioua  raault  froa  the 
tfesperete  poverty  of  aeny  of  thttt  poor  youtbt.    All  too  often 
their  deepeir  leede  to  the  enere  of  nerootioe.    And,  if  it  ie  not 
druge  thet  eheoklee  thea,  then  it  ie  the  feilure  of  our  eduoetion 
eyetea  whioh  leevee  thM  unproductive  in  todey'e  eociety. 

Hopefully,  thie  tiae  we  cen  rcech  e  coneeneue  ebout  how  to 
provide  eeeietence  to  thoee  who  need  help  with  the  incentivee 
thet  will  leed  thea  with  dignity  to  eelf  eufficiency.     There  ere 
aeoy  thiage  we  auet  do  to  end  thie  terrible  plight.  Velfere 
refora  with  e  light  et  the  end  of  the  tunnel  for  the  aeny 
Aaericene  trepped  ineide  ie  eeeentiel. 

Preeident  leegen  hee  indiceted  thet  welfere  refora  ie  e 
aejor  priority  of  hie  edainietretion.    Ae  I  wee  pleeeed  thet  the 
Preeident  endoreed  the  concept  thet  led  to  r«aoving  aoet  of  the 
working  poor  froa  the  tei  rolle,  I  aa  pleeeed  thet  the  Preeident 
recognisee  the  need  to  refora  thie  eyetea  thet  ie  bogged  down  in 
confueion,  contrediction  end  deepeir.    However,  I  ea  not 
neceeeerily  in  egreeaent  with  hie  epproech  to  the  eolution. 

It  eeeae  ironic  thet  the  Preeident  celle  for  e  eolution  to 
the  welfere  problea  thet  he  hae  helped  to  creete.     During  the  eo« 
celled  levclution  of  leagenoaice  we  heve  eeen  leee  Jobe  erected 
then  during  the  eii  yeere  prior  to  the  current  Adainietretion. 
Voree  yet,  ebout  one*helf  of  theee  Jcbe  pey  leee  then  $7,000  per 
yeer.     Thet  ie  leee  then  60f  of  the  poverty  line  for  e  feaily  of 
four.     Meny  of  the  Jobe  erected  are  pert-tiae  Jobe.    Herdly  the 
type  to  help  one  evoid  poverty  or  find  e  peth  out  of  poverty. 
During  the  eeae  Adainietretion  we  heve  eeen  budget  deficite 
double  our  netionel  debt  while  eooiel  welfere  progreae  heve  been 
cut.    The  reeult  hee  been  high  reel  intereet  retee,  e  drein  on 

cepitel  end  e  trede  deficit  thet  hee  robbed  our  country  of 
thoueende  of  high  peying  ekilled  Jobe. 

The  Preeident  doee  not  heve  e  eolution  to  the  beeic  econoaic 
problea  of  the  netion  other  then  the  eeae  felling  progrea  end  he 
doee  act  eeea  to  heve  e  eolution  to  the  welfere  problea  eicept  to 
pace  the  buck  eleewhere. 

Re  eeye  thet  we  ought  to  ellow  the  etetee  to  eiperia^nt  with 
eny  nuaber  of  different  epproechee.    He  givee  the  etetee  five 
yeere  for  theee  eiperiaente.    The  etetee  would  be  given  breed 
letitude  to  develop  progreae  with  the  aoney  thet  Veehington  would 
now  eead  to  thea  in  lieu  cf  the  prcgrea  aoney  they  now  receive. 
To  eaeure  aiaiaua  netionel  etenderde  there  would  be  eoae  veguely 
defined  cvereight  froa  the  Vhite  Houee*. 
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My  oOBotrD  1*  th«t  the  preblc*  oenfroBt*  u«  todtjr  tnd  we 
knew  tfh«t  it  !•  •n6  w*  ought  to  tddr**    It  new.     Vhy  do  ve  h«vr 
to  tf«it  fiv*  y««r«T    C«n  w«  be  certdn  th«t  In  th«  Prc«ldcnt'« 
•ip«rl««nt  th«t  th«  alnlaua  benefit*  will  be  edequete  Detlenifide'' 
Cen  we  eveld  the  reel  poeeibllity  thet  etetee  will  net  direct 
funde  for  Job  trelDiof  et  the  tergete  thet  ere  the  cere  preblea 
of  the  welfere  eyndreae,  but  et  theee  only  teapererlly  en  welferc 
who  would  acre  likely  find  work  without  the  eld  of  Job  trelnltf 
end  eeeroh  eeeletence?    Are  m  oe»-telB  thet  the  etetee  will 
eppreoiete  the  need  of  the  welfere  aether  for  traiDlng ,  dey  cere. 
olothiBf  end  treneportetlon  coete  before  ehe  le  aeked  to  work  In 
lieu  of  AFDC7      Vlll  the  profreae  In  eoae  etetee  be  aore  fenerou: 
or  llberel  In  deaende  in  e  wey  that  will  ettreot  the  needy  of 
other  etetee  where  the  eiperlaent  le  falllDf  creating  e  problea 
we  hed  two  decedee  ego?    I  eould  go  on,  but  in  thie  brief 
teetiaony  I  Juet  went  to  aeke  oleer  thet  the  Preeident'e  progrea 
reieee  ••ny  queetione  ebout  the  whether  it  will  addreee 
fundeaentel  conoepte  thet  ehould  elreedy  be  egreed  upon. 

So»  where  do  we  etend  ee  we  try  once  egeln  to  aeke  eenee  of 
our  eyetea  of  public  eeeietence? 

Firet,  we  need  to  aeke  eoae  eenee  of  the  neerly  100 
different  progreae  thet  eiiet  to  help  the  leee  fortunate.  Any 
aoveaent  to  ooneolidete  theee  progreae  et  leeet  in  terae  of  the 
poor  being  eble  to  reech  out  for  thea  in  one  coordlneted  effort 
will  oonetitute  e  aejor  iaproveaent. 

Second*  whetever  progrea  we  deeign  it  ehould  heve  e  biee 
towerd  ceeh  trenefere  end  not  vouchere.    Peterneliea  thet  givee 
the  aeeeege  to  the  poor  thet  privileged  eociety  doee  not  truet 
their  Judgaent  with  aoney  ie  deaorelising  for  the  poor. 

Third,  we  auet  reech  the  herdcore  poor  in  trying  to  eolve 
the  aoet  eerioue  welfere  problea.    Of  thoee  feaili*e  who  ever  go 
on  welfere,  helf  leeve  the  rolle  within  two  yeere  end  only  one 
eiith  etey  on  the  rolle  for  eight  yeere  or  longer.    Thoee  who  ere 
locked  into  welfere  ere  thoee  with  whoa  we  ehould  be 
concentrating  our  efforte.     X  ea  not  euggeetiag  thet  we  forget 
the  other*  who  encounter  econoaic  dif f icultiee.     Ve  auet  eleo 
eeeiet  th*a  in  th*ir  effort*  to  roturn  to  **lf  *uffici*ncy,  but 
it  *pp**r*  th*y  a*a*g*  to  *itric*t*  thaa**lv**  froa  w*lf*r*  with 
th*  progroa*  th*t  now  *ii*t  or  without  *ny  dir*ct  gov*rna*nt 
h*lp.     Th*  long  tc^a  r*oipi*nt*  of  w*lf*rk  h*v*  th*  gr**t**t 
b*rri*r*  to  *aploya*nt  *nd  **lf  *uffici*ncy  of  *ny  of  th*  *bl* 
bodiod  1***  fortunot*. 

V*  au*t  r**ch  th***  p*opl*  through  b**ic  *due*tion  *nd 
a**ningful  Job  troining  th*t  c*n  *v*ntu*lly  t*k*  th*a  b*yond  th* 
ainiaua  w*g*.    ia*ic  *duc*tion  i*  fir*t.    V*  au*t  a*k*  *ur*  th*t 
th*  w*lf*r*  p*r*nt*  b*ooa*  lit*r*t*  *Bd  that  th*y  r*c*iv*  high 
*ohool  d*gr***.    V*  au*t  a*k*  *ur*  th*t  th*y  l**rn  a*rk*t*bl* 
*kill*,  how  to  got  a  Job,  how  to  a*n*g*  on  th*  Job  *od  how  to 
k**p  a  Job.    V*  au*t  do  th*  **a*  for  th*  w*l f*r*  child; 
*duo*tion,  troinittg,  hop** 

On*  progroa  that  *lr**dy  ***k*  to  achiov*  part  of  th*t  go*l 
i*  th*  th*  T*rg*t*d  Job*  T*i  Cr*dit.    It  u***  th*  priv*t*  **otor 
to  hir*  *nd  tr*in  p*opl*  froa  **v*r*l  t*rg*t*d  group*.  It 
provid**  *n  inoontiv*  for  th*  priir*t*  **otor  through  *  t*i  orodit 
for  port  of  th*  fir*t  16000  of  w*g**.     Th*  prograa  h**  b**n  * 
*uec***  **  thou**Bd*  of  poopl*  h*v*  b**B  hir*d  through  it.  for 
th*  young  who  h*v*  r*o*iv*d  th*ir  fir*t  Job  through  TJTC  it  h** 
providod  n**d*d  Job  *ip*ri*Be*  valu*bl*  for  futur*  Job 
d*v*lop«*Bt.    TJTC    will  *ipir*  at  th*  *nd  of  1900.    H*  n**d  to 
r*n*w  TJTC. 

•ut,  TJTC  i*  not  onough  *nd  n*ithar  i*  th*  Job  P*rtB*r*hip 
Tr*ining  Act.  H*  will  n**d  auch  aor*  th*n  w*  h*v*  now  to  bring 
th*  poor  into  oeonoaio  a*in*tr**a. 

X  aa  di**ppoint*d  tb*t  in  tha  y*ar  that  *11  of  Aaaric*  i* 
crying  th*t  w*  au*t  b*ooa*  aor*  ooap^titiva,  th*t  th*  Pr**id*nt 
i*  *nlling  for  out*  ia  th*  •duo*tion  and  traininig  budget.  One 
of  tha  greet  well  epringe  of  untapped  fotentiel  for  improving 
Aaerioa'e  eaapetitive  poeition  ie  the  poor  and  their  ohildrau. 
The  rooa  for  iaproveaent  ie  eaoraoue.     The  benefite  could  be 
aenifeet . 
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Onot  wt  havt  tht  poor  working,  we  have  to  raaove  tht 
fiaaBoial  diainetBtivta  to  work.     Ve  auat  dtaign  aaaiatanee 
aohtdulta  tha*^  do  not  rtault  in  what  aaounta  to  eonfiaeatory 
taita  mm  tht  wtlfart  rteipient  turning  worktr  btgina  to  iaprovt 
hia  iaooBt  with  a  wagt.     Likewiae.  the  earned  ineoae  tai  credit 
ahould  not  act  to  reduce  a  reclpienta*  benefit,    Ve  have  dropped 
the  ■■KiBUB  aarginal  rate  for  the  wealthy  down  to  28f. 
Effeotivelrf  the  rate  reducing  aaaiatance  payaenta  aa  a 
recipient*a  wagt  incoBe  riaes  ahould  be  at  laaat  aa  low  and  low 
enough  to  inaure  the  incentive  to  work. 

SiBilarljr,  we  ahould  not  Bake  it  difficult  to  see  any 
advantage  in  working  offset  by  the  costs  of  tranaportation  or 
toola  or  uniforaa. 

Ve  ahould  not  inhibit  the  welfare  recipient  froa  working  by 
reaoving  his  or  her  faailiea'  health  care  protection.     Either  we 
have  to  keep  the  eaerging  wage  earner  on  Medicaid  longer  than  we 
now  do  or  we  Buat  go  forward  with  the  effort  to  Bake  health 
inaurance  available  to  all  cannot  otherwiae  aecure  it. 

Vhers  we  «re  dealing  with  single  Bothers  we  Bust  appreciate 
the  need  for  da/  care  and  that  we  cannot  eipect  all  Bothers  to  be 
eble  to  ifork  fulL  tiae  since  aost  aothera  who  do  work  do  not  work 
full  tfae  year  round. 

Exactly  now  we  accoaplish  our  goal  given  aoae  of  the 
paraaetera  we  aust  agree  upon  is  a  task  this  aubcoaaittee  and 
othera  in  Congv-eaa  auat  begin.     I  only  aak  that  you  be  guided 
with  eoapaaaion  and  a  desire  to  aee  the  poor  have  the  opportunity 
to  riae  up  to  aelf  aufficiency  with  dignity. 

I  have  reviewed  the  recent  atateaenta  of  the  Chairaan  of 
thia  Subcoaaittee «  Congressaan  Harold  Ford  regarding  the  eubject 
of  welfare  refo«>a*     I  believe  he  is  leading  the  Congress  in  the 
right  direction.     I  was  proud  to  Join  Congreaaaan  Ford  in 
eoaponaoring  hia  welfare  refora  proposal  in  the  99th  Congress.  I 
aa  aure  froa  his  recent  coaaenta  that  he  will  develop  a  aiailarly 
thoughtful  and  progressive  proposal  for  the  100th  Congreas  and  I 
will  be  proud  to  Join  hia  again  in  fighting  for  welfare  refora. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rangel. 

You  know  when  vou  were  talking  about  that  comprehensive 

Piece,  merging  all  of  the  programs  into  one,  you  cosponsored  the 
amily  Income  Security  Act  in  1985  and  1986,  you  go  outside  of  the 
welfare  population  itself.  I  am  just  wondering  how  comprehensive 
should  we  think  in  terms  of  a  welfore  reform  package?  Should  we 
go  beyond  the  7  million  childr;;n  that  vou  talked  about  who  are  re- 
cipients under  the  welfare  s^tem  and  pick  up  the  other  5  million 
children  who  are  not  within  the  welfare  population  itself,  although 
they  are  below  the  poverty  thresholds. 

I  mean  how  comprehensive  should  we  look  toward  the  

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  option  or 
the  choices  to  do  what  we  would  want  to  do.  We  are  working  under 
severe  restrictions,  limited  amounts  of  moneys,  a  President  and  a 
Congress  that  is  unwilling  to  talk  about  increase  in  revenues,  and 
80  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  target  it 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  those  that  have  the  least  among  us. 
And  perhaps  if  we  can  have  the  courage  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
mavbe  then  local  and  State  governments  could  learn  ways  to  do 
and  provide  services  in  a  better  way. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  find  it  true  that  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  I  guess  your  local  government,  respond  with  their  welfare 
programs  somewhat  decently  compared  to  other  States  throughout 

the  Nation.  I  have  gone  into  a  State  

Mr.  Rangel.  Why  do  you  not  finish  your  statement  and  say  com- 
pared to  other  nations?  Not  States  because,  in  New  York  State,  the 
last  thing  on  the  legislative  agenda  is  welfare  reform.  The  last 
thing  that  we  deal  with  is  cos^of-living  increases.  And  it  is  not 
done  because  it  is  the  right  thing.  It  is  done  because  there  is 
enough  political  clout  and  enough  people  who  are  concerned  to 
bring  abouc  the  balances. 

But  again,  welfare  payments  should  not  be  the  issue.  It  is  how 
many  people  have  you  gotten  off  of  wel&re  that  have  not  re- 
turned: How  many  creative  programs  have  you  got  that  provide  in- 
centives of  the  people  who  want  to  work,  to  continue  to  work,  and 
to  be  able  to  raise  a  family  with  some  d^ee  of  dignity? 

So  the  fact  that  we  have  increased  benefits  to  me  is  not  the  crite- 
ria that  we  should  be  using.  The  criteria  is  that  we  provide  the  in- 
centives for  people  to  develop  the  skills  to  have  the  jobs,  to  keep 
the  jobs,  and  not  penalize  them  by  taking  away  heidth  benefits,  day 
care  benefits,  and  other  benefits  merely  because  they  reach  some 
artificial  ceiling  that  we  have  placed  on  their  lives. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiiman. 

Charlie,  can  I  ask  vou,  since  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  what  we  need  to  do,  my  concerns  are  about  how 
we  do  it.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  do  welfare  reform  in  the 
House,  but  I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  do  it  in  our  committee 
alone,  that  we  have  to  get  Education  and  Labor  in  the  act,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  the  hous^rig  people  on  Banking  and  Finance,  and 
I  suspect  Mr.  Waxman's  committee  on  Medicaid  might  be  involved 
in  some  way  if  we  look  at  a  long-term  care  component. 

Would  you  think  about  it—I  do  not  want  to  spring  this  on  you 
here  publicly—would  you  think  about  the  idea  of  doing  what  we 
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did— I  guess  it  was  Tip  who  did  it  in  1978,  you  may  have  been  part 
of  it  when  Jim  Gorman  was  part  of  our  Welfare  Committee  and  the 
Speaker  organized  a  committee  that  comprised  other  members  of 
other  iurisdictions  so  that  we  would  not  be  heading  off  in  one  direc- 
tion doing  whatever  we  wanted  to  do,  and  somebody  else  doing 
something  else.  I  mean  I  would  propose  that  Hal  be  its  chairman, 
and  we  will  advocate  that,  but  that  we  think  about  setting  up  a 
committee  that  croases  jurisdictional  lines  that  has  the  legislative 
clout  and  the  prestigious  members  so  they  can  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  first  thing  that  I  would  ask  you  to  do. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Sure,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Downey.  The  second  thing  would  be  the  idea  of  this  issue  of 
revenue  neutrality.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  idea  of  revenue  neu- 
trality. I  happen  to  think  that  more  money  has  to  be  spent  for  us 
to  solve  this  problem.  But  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  other 
issues.  If  we  are  not  going  to  do  something  in  a  revenue  neutral 
way,  whatever  it  is,  we  are  goine  to  have  to  be  prepared  to  explain 
in  a  bipartisan  sense  why  it  is  that  we  need  to  spend  more  money. 
My  answer  has  historically  been  we  are  goii^  to  spend  more 
money  now  because  it  is  going  to  save  us  money  later  on,  and  I  can 
prove  that,  and  studies  can  prove  that. 

But  those  are  the  issues  that  I  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
you  as  one  of  our  champions  and  one  of  our  voices  that  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  probably  needing  to  have  a  committee  that 
crosses  jurisdictional  lines.  And  if  we  are  going  to  spend  more 
money,  we  should  be  prepared  to  say  that  at  some  earlier  time  and 
try  to  bring  as  many  of  our  Republican  colleagues  who  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that. 

Mr.  Rangel.  It  has  got  to  be  a  problem,  Mr.  Downey,  because,  as 
you  know,  as  we  received  the  President's  trade  bill  which  has  all  of 
the  spirit  of  competition  and  how  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
skills  and  be  trained,  there  is  no  money  in  these  bills  either.  And 
so  I  do  not  know  where  all  this  revenue  neutrality  comes  in  when 
you  are  increasing  the  Federal  Government's  promises  to  provide 
more  services.  But  maybe  if  we  could  get  the  administration  people 
in  here  and  actually  tell  them  that  you  cannot  run  around  promis- 
ing to  educate. 

We  have  got  the  problem  in  the  drug  bill.  The  President  told  the 
entire  free  world  that  one  of  his  migor  thrusts  is  to  educate  our 
youth  against  drugs.  And  now  he  is  cutting  $150  million  out  of  the 
1988  budget,  more  than  half  of  what  is  appropriated. 

So  I  do  not  know  how  we  do  it,  but  I  really  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  House  and  the  Senate,  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
come  together  on  these  basic  principles  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  President  has  given  us  a  challenge  and  whispered  revenue 
neutrality,  and  we  ran  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Downey.  Well,  I  quite  agree.  But  my  bill,  which  you  are  fa- 
miliar with,  does  achieve  some  revenue  neutrality  by  basically  ze- 
roing things  like  transportation,  EDA  and  UDAG  which  the  cities, 
you  know,  look  forward  to  as  they  do,  you  know,  in  a  new  case  of 
AIDS  epidemic.  So  they  are  not  excited  about  it.  And  I  can  appreci- 
ate that. 

But  I  would  much  prefer  to  do  something  for  the  people  that  we 
want  to  do  something  for,  and  say  to  the  cities,  look,  you  are  going 
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to  have  to  go  to  the  States  now  and  we  are  going  to  free  up  Medic- 
aid and  ArDC  expenditures  for  you,  and  the  States  are  going  to 
have  in  partnership  for  you  with  other  programs.  In  that  sense,  we 
are  going  to  do  more  for  the  poor,  but  we  are  going  to  do  less  for 
the  cities.  Tough  job  certainly  for  you  to  sell  and  for  others  who 
come  from  urban  areas. 

But  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  we  do  something  about  chil- 
dren. It  is  criminally  negligent  what  we  have  allowed  to  happen  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  our  children.  And  I  think  we  all  sense 
that  the  time  has  come  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  hope  I  do  not  sound  too  emotional,  but  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  threat  to  our  national  security  the  way  this  young- 
er generation  has  been  educationally  and  emotionally  crippled,  and 
been  plac^  in  the  position  that  not  only  they  cannot  defend  or 
make  a  contribution  to  society,  but  they  are  a  drag  on  society.  And 
keeping  them  locked  up  in  prisons  certainly  is  not  the  answer  in 
any  communitv. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Brown.  But  beforehand  let  me  announce 
that  on  March  4,  the  committee  has  scheduled  the  administration 
to  appear  before  the  committee  so  that  the  committee  can  hear  tes- 
timony on  the  demonstration  proposals  that  have  already  been 
fashioned. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  taking  the  time  to  come  and  share  his 
thoughts  with  us  this  morning. 

I  oo  not  know  as  it  will  shock  him  that  I  hold  a  little  different 
view  of  the  last  6  years.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  the  13  million  new 
jobs  for  Americans  in  the  last  6  years  is  a  strong  record.  I  find 
myself  voting  against  the  defense  appropriation  bills  these  last 
years  because  I  thought  they  spent  too  much  money  and,  to  my 
chagrin,  I  found  the  m^ority  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  voting 
for  it.  My  recollection  is  that  we  have  increased  Federal  spending 
68  percent  in  those  6  years,  not  countiiig  this  year.  Two-thirds  of 
that  increase  was  in  nonmilitary  spending.  I  mention  that  because 
while  I  deeply  admire  the  gentleman  and  am  delighted  with  his 
positive  attitude  on  this  subject,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  a  100  per- 
cent agreement  with  him  this  morning. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  explore  is  this:  many  peoi>le  have  fo- 
cused on  the  potential  of  requiring  recipients  to  oe  involved  in 
some  sort  of  training,  educational,  work,  or  job  placement  program 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  welfare  benefits.  Obviously  that  has  to  be  lim- 
ited to  folks  who  are  able-bodied. 

But  could  you  give  us  your  view  of  that  Icind  of  requirement  of 
being  attached  to  some  employment  or  training  program? 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  think  it  makes  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  sense,  and  I  can 
say  that  easily  because  there  are  no  jobs,  and  so  you  can  put  the 
mandatory  requirements  that  do  not  really  mean  anything. 

But  let  me  say  something  to  you  about  all  of  these  job  opportuni- 
ties. You  know,  as  commerce  expands  anC  the  population  expands, 
and  there  are  more  jobs  available,  I  know  you  are  not  tidking 
about  the  people  that  we  are  talking  about  today.  These  people  do 
not  have  to  train  to  take  advantage  of  these  new  job  opportunities 
that  you  talk  about  in  the  last  6  years,  and  our  job  is  to  make  cer- 
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tain  that  if  they  are  qualified  and  have  the  skills  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  and  do  not  do  it,  that  we  take  them  off  the  welfare  rolk. 

It  would  seem  to  me  one  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do  in  our  com- 
munity is  that  we  go  out  to  those  employers  and  those  industries 
that  hire  a  laige  number  of  people,  especially  in  the  service  indus- 
tries, and  we  ask  them  to  join  with  us  in  developing  the  programs 
that  are  necessary  to  train  their  employees  so  that  we  can  do  some 
of  the  processing. 

I  have  absolutelv  no  problem  in  making  it  mandatory  that  those 
who  come  to  drink  from  the  welfare  well  make  certain  that  they 
develop  the  skills  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  If  they  cannot 
do  it,  then  get  off  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  really  think  you  summed  up  in  a  few  words  the 
potential  for  a  veiy  positive  compromise. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Still  the  problem  is  going  to  be,  you  know,  at  what 
stage  does  a  mother  give  up  her  child  and  go  to  work  and  those 
other  things.  But,  listen,  as  long  as  we  are  saying  that  you  are  pre- 
pared  to  say  this  person  should  have  access  to  training  and  develop 
the  skills  to  get  a  job,  we  could  work  out  the  details.  And  even  if  I 
lose  this  year,  we  can  work  out  improvement  for  the  next  year.  But 
do  not  just  turn  it  over  to  the  States  and  tell  them  whatever  sav- 
ings you  have,  pocket  it  towards  your  budget. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  one  of  our  problems  might  be  in  determining 
the  child's  age  at  which  mothers  would  be  required  to  participate, 
but  I  think  people  of  good  spirit  can  work  that  out.  I  agree  with 
you.  I  think  part  of  the  problem  would  be  finding  seed  money  to 
make  sure  we  have  good  training  programs,  good  job  programs, 
good  educational  programs.  And  I  suspect  that  if  we  find  a  prob- 
lem, it  might  be  in  that  area  more  than  

Mr.  Rangel.  Well,  I  am  anxious  to  work  with  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
I  just  want  to  thank  our  colleague.  As  usual,  he  has  given  us 
some  very  thoughtful  testimony,  and  I  appreciate  it  a  lot. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Charlie,  just  to  follow  up  on  Hank's  question  to 
you.  Can  we  do  something  significant  and  keep  it  revenue  neutral? 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  have  no  idea.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  really.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  wedded  to  this  revenue  neutrality,  and  I  do  not 
know,  you  know,  in  view  of  the  budget  that  the  President  has  sent 
to  us,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  really  means  what  he  sent  to  us. 
And  if  we  realiy  thought  that  we  were  going  to  cut  other  programs, 
then  we  are  developing  an  adversary  group  that  has  been  very 
quiet  now,  and  you  will  not  hear  from  them  until  you  decide  what 
you  are  going  to  abolish. 

It  is  a  catch-22.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  these  people  would  not  be  on  welfare  if  we  had  done 
it. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Well,  if  you  had  to  kind  of  make  your  own  wish 
list  off  the  top  of  your  head,  surely  we  could  start  with  some  of  the 
grants  to  the  cities,  like  UDAG  and  some  of  those  programs.  I 
mean  that  is  a  place  where  some  of  us,  even  those  of  us  from  urban 
areas  could  
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Mr.  Rangkl.  I  do  not  reallv  figure  at  this  point  I  would  want  to 
find  out  where  I  want  to  stab  myself,  you  knc  %  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Andbews.  Not  under  oath  anyway  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rangel.  We  will  have  a  list,  ^ou  know.  Mayhe  we  can  take  a 
look  at  how  much  a  foot  we  are  giving  the  oil  industry  and  see 
whether  or  not  those  incentives  are  still  necessary. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  important  too. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  could 
look  at,  but  I  still  think  that  if  it  does  reach  that  point,  we  all 
ought  to  take  a  head  because,  as  Mr.  Downing  savs,  you  really  do 
not  have  to  be  an  economist  to  find  out  that  once  these  people  start 
working  and  paving  taxes  that  this  is  one  of  those  programs  that 
really  will  pay  for  itself.  And  if  you  can  stop  the  chain,  if  you  can 
stop  kids  from  believing  tiiat  a  way  of  life  is  waiting  for  the  check, 
then  you  really  are  getting  more  bang  out  of  the  buck.  So  it  is  just 
conunon  sense  that  would  dictate  that  we  should  be  going  in  that 
direction.  But  that  does  not  help  us  with  the  1988  budget  figures. 

Mr.  Andrews.  No,  it  does  not,  but  I  think  your  point  is  well 
taken.  As  we  start  this  process  and  this  debate,  we  really  should 
not  as  a  Congress  be  so  wedded  to  this  theory  of  revenue  neutrality 
that  we  lose  an  opportunity  to  do  something  really  significant.  I 
mean  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  debate  the  process  for  how- 
ever long  it  takes  in  this  Congress,  if  we  move  the  programs 
around,  cuttii^  here  and  cutting  there,  all  in  the  name  of  revenue 
neutrality,  andf  we  do  not  accomplish  something  significant  just  be- 
cause of  the  dollars. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  mcgor  fear  that  I  have  be- 
cause there  is  nobody  that  is  opposing  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  right.  That  is  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  LevIa\  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. Mr.  Rangel  is  so  cogent  that  I  think  I  had  better  not  ask 
any  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rangel.  You  can  tell  the  junior  members  on  the  committee. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Rangel,  let  us  again  thank  you  very  much 
for  vour  appearance  and  your  testimony  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  'Hiank  you. 

Mr.  Wheat,  you  are  on  the  panel.  We  will  recognize  you  if  you 
want  to  participate  in  some  of  the  questions  for  the  witnesses.  I 
thought  you  were  here  to  be  a  witness,  but  we  are  delighted  to 
have  you,  and  we  welcome  you  to  the  panel. 

Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  have  any  questions  for  the 
distinguished  gimtleman  from  New  York,  but  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  opp)rtunity,  for  your  gracious  invitation  to  sit  in  with 
you.  I  would  likv  to  do  that  inasmuch  as  this  is  going  to  be  a  msgor 
issue  this  year,  and  you  are  a  recognized  leader  and  will  be  the 
leader  

Chairman  Forl  .  We  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  bring  it 
before  the  Rules  Committee  too. 

Mr.  Wheat.  We  i'ope  at  some  point  to  work  with  you  in  putting 
all  the  pieces  together. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
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We  also  are  delighted  to  have  one  of  our  own  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Peas^  of  Ohio.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to 
come  from,  I  guess,  the  top  of  the  panel  down  to  the  witness  table 
totestify. 

we  recognize  our  own  now,  Mr.  Pease. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DON  J.  PEASE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief 
and  just  sp*'  that  I  wanted  to  come  before  you  as  a  witness  today  in 
order  to  u  uerscore  my  own  great  interest  in  welfare  reform.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  will  oe  called 
upon  to  do  in  1987. 

As  we  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  learned  last  year  in 
dealing  with  tax  reform,  the  fact  that  the  public  supports  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation  does  not  necessarily  make  the  job  easy.  I 
know  we  face  a  long  hard  road  this  year. 

I  am  not  carrying  any  wish  list  today.  I  do  not  have  a  proposal 
worked  out  for  how  we  ought  to  reform  our  welfare  system.  I  do 
not  have  any  particular  provisions  that  I  especially  want  to  get 
into  any  bill  that  we  produce.  Mainly,  I  just  wanted  to  mention  a 
couple  of  guidelines  which  I  thought  the  committee  ought  to  keep 
in  niind  as  it  goes  about  its  deliberations. 

First,  as  has  been  mentioned  today,  work  should  be  the  key.  If 
people  agree  on  anything,  they  would  agree  on  that.  No  matter 
what  one  thinks  should  oe  our  primary  goal  on  welifare  reform, 
whether  it  should  be  reduction  of  povex^y,  cutting  costs,  or  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  people  in  the  programs,  a  job  has  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  best  way  to  achieve  any  of  these  goals. 
So  certainly,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  stress  jobs,  we  will  be  better 
off. 

For  the  many  people  who  can  work,  the  system  should  not  put 
obstacles  in  their  paths. 

Second,  the  welfare  system  needs  to  be  fle:Jble.  I  think  that  is 
almost  self-evident.  But  we  want  to  be  careftil  about  excessive  flexi- 
biUty.I  am  glad  the  President  recognizes  the  importance  of  flexibil- 
ity, but  I  fear  he  nmy  want  to  carry  the  concept  too  far.  Encourag- 
ing State  and  local  governments  to  embark  on  innovative  programs 
is  certainly  worthwhile,  as  experiences  in  several  States  in  recent 
years  have  demonstrated,  and  as  we  have  heard  in  previous  testi- 
mony be^  re  this  committee. 

But  as  ong  as  Federal  funds  are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age, the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers 
to  make  sure  that  the  dollars  spent  in  the  programs  under  discus- 
sion today  are  spent  wisely.  We  should  not  use  obedience  to  the 
concept  of  flexiLuity  as  an  excuse  to  abdicate  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  fiscal  controls. 

Third,  reform  ought  to  give  us  a  more  family-friendly  ^tem.  It 
is  past  time  that  we  required  States  to  adopt  an  unemployed 
parent  program  as  part  of  the  AFDC  program.  And  I  am  sure  I  am 
preachin£  ix>  the  choir  when  I  talk  to  the  chairman  about  that  pro- 
vision. Tlie  President  has  enunciated  as  one  of  his  welfare  reform 
principles  that  the  system  should  ''encourage  the  formation  of  eco- 
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nomically  self-€ufficient  families/'  It  seems  to  me  that  making  the 
unemployed  parent  program  mandatory  as  we  have  suggested  from 
this  sub(X)mmittee  in  past  years,  would  be  an  obvious  way  to  help 
fidfill  this  important  goal. 

Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  transition  problems  of  people  who 
move  fit>m  welfare  to  gainful  employment  I  think  this  may  be  one 
of  the  most  important  challenges  that  we  face.  It  is  rare  that  our 
economic  system  catapults  people  directlv  from  welfare  into 
middle-class  employment.  It  just  does  not  hr.ppen  very  often.  So  we 
ought  to  concentrate  on  the  transition  roriod  that  a  lot  of  people 
on  welfare  wUl  have  to  go  through  once  they  get  employment 

Primarily,  this  means  to.  me  concern  dlx>ut  access  to  health  care 
coverage.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  criminal  and  nonsensical  to  ask  a 
person  on  welfare  to  take  a  minimum  wage  job— which  barely 
comes  up  to  the  level  of  welfare  payments— and  thm,  in  the  proc- 
ess, lose  eligibility  for  Medicaid.  No  person  in  his  or  her  right  mind 
would  accept  such  a  deal  because,  in  our  society  today,  health  care 
costs  are  so  important  to  every  family. 

As  I  close,  let  me  refer  again  to  the  tax  reform  debate  that  began 
to  take  shape  just  2  years  ago.  All  the  principals  in  tax  reform 
made  a  special  effort  to  make  our  tax  fitystem  more  fair  to  the 
working  poor,  who  in  many  ways  had  become  arguably  the  most 
disadvantaged  group  in  our  society.  I  think  the  way  that  tax 
reform  finally  dealt  with  low-income  individuals  was  one  of  the 
real  accomplishments  of  this  committee  last  year. 

If  our  work  goes  well,  the  result  will  be  many  more  members  of 
the  ranks  of  the  so-called  working  poor.  We  will,  if  we  are  success- 
fill,  move  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  into  those  ranks  of  work- 
ingpoor. 

We  want  their  stays  on  those  lower  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder 
to  be  brief  But,  as  we  make  them  proceed  up  that  ladder,  let  us 
make  sure  that  they  are  encouraged  wd  helped  and  not  discour- 
aged from  getting  on  that  ladder  and  moving  up. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  DON  J.  PEASE 
before  the 

SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOTMENT  COMPENSATION 

of  the 

CCrmnEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
FEBRUARY  19,  1987 

Mr.  Chalraan  and      colleagues  on  the  subco«m1ttee,  let  me  begin 
coMendIng  the  chalrMn  for  undertaking  these  hearings  on  welfare  reform  so 
early  In  this  session.    To  do  a  good  job  on  welfare  refom  will  take 
considerable  tiK  and  effort  on  all  our  parts,  so  this  early  start  Is 
essential . 

As  we  on  the  U^s  and  Means  Conmittee  learned  last  year  In  dealing  with  tax 
reform,  the  fact  that  the  public  supports  the  thrust  of  the  effort  does  not 
mean  the  Job  will  be  easy.   Like  tax  reform,  welfare  reform  Is  something 
that  most  people  seem  to  favor  almost  Instinctively.   But  unlike  tax  reform, 

r*!?*^  "^^^       ^'^^  •  ^^'^^^  ^"P^c^  on        citizens.   This  fact 
will  probably  make  our  job  harder. 

As  far  as  specific  welfare  reform  recommendations  are  concerned,  I  am  not 
carrying       kind  of  wish  list  today.    But  I  do  want  to  mention  some  general 
principles  that  common  sense  suggests  should  guide  the  subcommittee  In  Its 
work  on  this  Important  Issue. 

•   First,  work  should  be  the  key.    No  mitter  what  one  thinks  should  be 
our  primary  goal  in  welfare  reform- -whether  It  be  reduction  of 
poverty,  cutting  the  cost  of  welfare  programs,  or  reducing  the 
nu*)er  of  people  i^o  depend  on  the  programs— a  job  has  always  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  best  m9y  to  achieve  ar\y  of  these  goals. 

For  the  mir^  t4)0  can  work  and  want  to  work,  the  system  should  not 
put  obstKles  In  their  paths.    In  fact,  a  subcommittee  priority 
should  be  finding  w^s  to  Improve  the  system's  capacity  for 
facilitating  and  encouraging  both  job  training  and  ei9)loyment. 

1   Second,  the  welfare  system  needs  to  be  flexible.    I  am  glad  that  the 
P'^esldent  recognizes  the  Importance  of  flexibility,  but  I  fear  the 
President  m^  want  to  carry  the  concept  too  far.   Encouraging  state 
9overnments  to  embark  on  Innovative  programs  Is  certainly 
worthwhile,  as  experiences  In  several  states  In  recent  years  have 
demonstrated.   But  as  long  a&  federal  funds  are  going  to  be  a  part 
of  the  package,  the  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
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taxpayers  to  make  sure  that  the  dollars  spent  on  the  programs  under 
discussion  tod^  are  spent  wisely. 

I   Third,  reform  ought  to  give  us  a  more  family-friendly  system.    It  Is 
past  time  that  we  required  states  to  adopt  an  unemployed  parent 
program  as  part  of  the  AFDC  system.    The  fact  that  AFDC  was 
originally  designed  to  aid  needy  children  without  fathers  has  led  to 
criticism  that  the  program  encourages  the  break-up  or  non-formation 
of  families.    It  is  time  that  we  remove  the  basis  for  that 
crltlclSRi.    The' House  of  Representatives  has  Included  a  mandatory 
AFDC  unemployed  parent  program  proposal  In  the  last  few 
reconciliation  bills,  but  the  Reagan  Administration  has  strenuously 
opposed  the  proposal.    The  Idea  has  been  killed  In  conference  every 
time* 

The  President  has  enunciated  as  one  of  his  welfare  reform  principles 
that  the  system  should  "encourage  the  formation  of  economically 
self-sufficient  families."   It  seems  to  me  that  making  the 
unemployed  parent  program  mandatory  would  be  an  obvious  w^y  to  help 
fulfill  this  Important  goal. 

1   Finally,  we  have  to  deal  with  transition  problems  of  people  who  move 
from  welfare  to  gainful  employment.    Our  economic  system  does  not 
generally  find  people  jumping  directly  from  the  poverty  level  to  a 
middle-class  Income.    The  subcommittee  should  concentrate  on  this 
transition  period.    For  example,  we  ne'?d  to  think  about  peoples* 
access  to  health  care  coverage  for  themselves  »nd  their  children. 
Too  many  people  feel  that  they  are  forced  to  choose  between  a  low 
wage  Job  and  continued  access  to  health  care  coverage.    In  ^y  view, 
this  choice  Introduces  a  factor  that  ought  not  to  enter  Into  the 
decision  of  whether  to  join  the  workforce.   When  It  comes  to 
choosing  between  woric  and  welfare,  work  should  come  out  on  top. 

As  I  close,  let  me  refer  once  again  to  the  tax  reform  debate  that  began  to 
take  shape  just  two  years  ago.    All  the  principals  In  tax  reform  made  a 
special  effort  to  make  our  tax  system  fairer  to  the  working  poor,  who  In 
many  ways  had  become  arguably  the  most  disadvantaged  group  In  our  society. 
I  think  the  way  tax  reform  ultimately  dealt  with  low-Income  Individuals  was 
one  of  Its  most  praiseworthy  accomplishments. 

If  our  work  goes  well,  the  result  will  be  mny  more  members  of  the  ranks  of 
the  so-callad  working  poor.   We  want  their  stays  on  those  lower  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder  to  be  brief.    But  let's  make  sure  they  are  encouraged  and 
helped  to  get  on  the  ladder  and  start  climbing. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Don. 

Don,  just  for  the  record,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  and 
Mr.  Downey  mentioned  it  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Rangel 
about  budget  neutrality.  How  do  you  foresee  this  conunittee  and 
the  Congress  dealing  with  the  revenue  impact  of  a  welfare  reform 
package?  Should  we  first  consider  the  revenue  neutral  aspect  of  it, 
or  should  we  try  to  identify  those  components  within  a  program 
that  will  in  fact  be  viable  as  they  relate  to  work  education  and 
training? 

Mr.  Pease.  Sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  those  decisions 
about  revenue  neutrality  go  far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  we  really  have  to  look  to  the  leadership  to  make  the 
basic  underlying  decision. 

But  I  would  think  that  in  fashioning  a  welfare  program,  we 
ought  to  start  out  without  reference  to  the  cost  and  ask  ourselves 
what  would  it  take  to  develop  a  commonsense,  practical,  workable 
welfare  system?  And  then,  having  done  that,  and  having  looked  to 
see  what  resources  are  available  to  us  from  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  leadership,  we  should  cut  the  cloth  as  we  have  to  in  order 
to  make  things  fit.  I  would  hope  that  if  we  have  to  operate  within 
the  existing  revenues,  we  can  do  that  in  a  way  that  fits  in  intelli- 

Eently  with  some  broader  concept  of  what  welfare  reform  ought  to 
e.  In  other  words,  we  ought  not  to  act  this  year  on  welfare  reform 
in  a  way  that  cuts  us  off  from  progress  in  future  years  if  more  re- 
sources become  available. 

I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  make  some  useful  improvements  in 
the  welfare  system  within  current  revenues.  However,  I  think  we 
would  be  making  a  mistake  to  start  out  from  the  assumption  that 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  look  at  first.  We  ought  to  broaden  our  ho- 
rizons. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Pease.  The  Downey- 
Ev£uis  federalism  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  has  been  introduced  in  this  Congress—is 
it  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Downey.  Notyet,  but  it  will  be. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  are  a  lot  of  very  attractive  features  about 
the  tin.  But  as  was  mentioned  earlier  with  the  witness  right  before 
you,  crossing  jurisdictional  lines  in  the  Congress  and  having  joint 
referrals  as  well  as  whatever  sequential  referrals  might  he  in 
order,  could  be  difficult 

Should  we  try  to  limit  jurisdiction  to  this  area,  public  assistance, 
the  welfare  population  itself,  or  should  we  try  to  be  broader  than 
that?  And  it  might  be  that  we  can  draft  a  bill  solely  within  our 
jurisdiction.  Or,  a  bill  might  not  be  reported  from  this  conmiittee 
without  some  joint  referrals,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  hopefully  we 
can  get  the  leadership  to  place  a  time  restraint  that  would  require 
other  committees  to  report  the  legislation  out. 

I  guess  the  question  is,  should  we  try  to  draft  legislation  to  con- 
fine the  welfare  reform  package  to  the  welfare  population  and, 
therefore,  giving  this  conmiittee  jurisdiction  over  the  bill  that  we 
would  report? 

Mr.  PkASE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  constantly  run 
into  problems  caused  by  the  jurisdictions  of  the  various  conmiittees 
in  Congress.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  House  leader- 
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ship— the  Speaker,  the  Migority  Leader— to  find  in-actical  ways  to 
work  out  those  jurisdictional  problems  either  by  using  the  example 
of  the  Energy  Committee  in  1978  and  1979  to  amraint  a  special 
committee  or  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  deal  specmcally  with  the 

J)roblem.  Or  Congress  could  address  the  jurisdictional  problem  in- 
ormally  by  getting  together  the  relevant  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  deciding  on  a  general  direction  for  our  efforts  so  that  when  one 
subcommittee  does  its  piece  and  another  does  its  piece,  they  com- 
plement one  another  and  do  not  clash. 

I  think  either  one  of  those  models  could  be  used.  But  clearly  we 
ought  not  to  be  starting  out  in  our  subcommittee  with  our  own  as- 
sumptions without  getting  some  understanding  from  the  leader- 
ship. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  know,  the  administration,  when  Dr.  Miller 
testified  last  week  or  the  week  before  the  full  conmiittee,  in  his 
conversation  on  welfare  reform  and  in  his  testimony,  he  talked 
about,  I  guess,  dismantling  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram, which  would  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 
And  it  is  very  attractive  maybe  when  you  look  at  the  $800  million 
that  the  administration  talked  about  and  replace  it  with  a  training 
component  for  the  population  of  children  within  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  know  how  Education  and  Labor  views  the  proposal, 
and  which  conmiittee  might  have  tiie  jurisdiction  in  the  House.  It 
would  involve  dismantling  another  program. 

I  think  some  of  those  features  are  within  the  Downev-Evans  bill, 
and,  Tom,  I  am  surely  in  no  way  not  supportive  of  the  bill  that  you 
have  already  fashioned  in  the  last  Congress.  I  am  just  concerned 
now  as  to  how  we  claim  jurisdiction  and  try  to  move  with  a  pack- 
age that  will  reflect  acKi  respond  to  those  needs  in  the  welfare  pop- 
umtion  of  this  Nation  and  those  who  are  living  below  the  poverty 
thresholds. 

That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  be  heard  on  this.  I  think 
that  what  Hank  mentioned  before  is  something  that  is  really  criti- 
cal here.  The  notion  that  an  expanding  economy  is  the  best  welfare 
program  is  something  that  I  believe.  I  mean  you  cannot  obviously 
share  the  wealth  unless  you  create  it  But,  by  the  same  token,  as  a 
progr<^ive  Democrat,  I  will  concede  the  fact  that  the  economy  is 
creatirg  new  jobs,  not  the  sort  of  jobs  I  would  have  liked,  but  it  has 
certainly  given  us  an  opportunity  to  put  people  to  work.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  while  the  economy  has  oeen  expanding,  it  has  left  a 
large  segment  of  people  completely  out  of  the  realm  of  greatest  op- 
portunity. I  mean  indeed  the  number  of  poor  have  increased  so 
that  if  liberals  have  learned  one  thing,  it  is  that  self-sufficiency 
and  work  have  to  be  any  part  c^a  welrare  program  and  additioncd 
training,  additional  education.  1  am  prepared  to  concede  that  point. 
You  should  work  but  you  should  have  opportunity. 

And  what  I  would  like  to  have  conceded  to  me— no,  not  by  you, 
but  I  mean  in  the  rhetorical  sense,  is  the  notion  that  even  an  ex- 
panding economy  will  not  solve  the  problems  that  we  have  to 
tackle,  if  we  can  address  those  two  issues,  I  think  we  have  got  the 
seeds  for  a  serious  bit  of  bipartisan  legislation. 

Now,  let  me  just  address  the  issue  of  revenue  neutrality.  The 
Evans  bill  and  my  bill,  what  it  does  basically  is  it  says,  look,  pover- 
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is  a  national  problem.  AFDC  should  have  the  unempWed 
parent  program  in  it,  it  should  be  financed  90  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  10  percent  by  the  States;  Medicaid  same  thing.  I 
mean  it  is  irrational  for  us  to  think  that  in  Texas  the  peonle  who 
have  been  unemployed  as  c  result  of  a  downturn  in  the  ou  econo- 
my are  not  somehow  also  New  York,  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  Tennes- 
see's responsibility.  It  is  crazy.  I  mean  it  was  true  when  Mr. 
Pease's  constituents  were  unemployed,  when  the  automobile  indus- 
\xy  was  falling  on  hard  times.  It  is  true  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 
These  are  national  problems  that  have  to  be  addressed  nationally. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  is  that  it  does  not  mean  that  they  have  to  be  admin- 
istered nationally.  Far  from  it.  And  my  strone  preference  would  be 
for  it  to  be  administered  locally.  But  that  if  you  are  going  to  do 
this,  if  you  are  going  to  provide  a  90  percent  payment  for  AFDC 
and  Medicaid  and  wvaX,  I  might  add,  a  large  percentage  of  poor 
children  who  have  not  had  proper  medical  attention,  allow  them  to 
have  medical  attention,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  very  strong  re- 
quirement for  us  given  the  political  reality  of  how  we  are  going  to 
pay  for  it.  And  all  mine  and  Senator  Evans'  bill  does  is  say,  look,  to 
the  cities,  we  are  going  to  help  you  but  we  are  going  to  take  some 
of  these  other  programs  that  have  been  great  programs  but  are  not 
necessarily  targeted  to  the  poor,  and  we  are  going  to  pay  for  them 
that  way.  We  are  going  to  remove  UDAG;  we  are  going  to  remove 
EDA;  we  are  going  to  make  mass  transit  take  that  away  from  you 
and,  at  the  same  token,  you  are  now  going  to  have  to  go  to  the 
States  and  say  to  the  States,  because  we  will  be  paying  for  AFDC 
and  Medicaid,  you  pay  for  it.  That  is  what  my  approach  is.  And  we 
are  really  much  closer  to  consensus  here  than  I  could  ever,  ever 
thou^t  possible  a  year  or  two  ago.  t  v.  i  t%  u 

My  concern  is  about  jurisdictional  lines,  and  I  think  Don  has  al- 
rea<^  answered  the  question.  In  1978,  Don,  Tip  appointed  an 
Energy  Committee  and  a  Welfare  Reform  Committee.  The  reason 
we  remember  the  Energy  Committee  is  because  it  came  up  with  a 
bill,  and  the  Welfare  Rrform  Committee  did  not.  That  was  Jim  Cor- 
man's  tutelage. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DowNBY.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  And,  Tom,  that  is  wiiat  I  am  afraid  of,  and  your 
approach  does  not  frighten  me  at  all,  but  like  I  said  earlier,  I  stud- 
iea  your  bill  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congr^,  ^d  I 
raised,  a  couple  of  ouestions  about  it  and  wanted  to  know  in  1977, 1 
think  that  is  when  Tip  appointed  the  committee  

Mr.  DowNBY.  1977.  ^     i.       i  u 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  concerned  as  to— was  that  the  real  prob- 
lem, that  tihere  were  so  many  jurisdictional  conflicts  that  the  dif- 
ferent committees  could  never,  vou  know,  find  themselves  agreeing 
upon  anything  and  reporting  a  bill. 

Mr.  DowNSY.  And,  Hal,  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  concept  I  want  to— I  mean  if  there  are  elements  of  my  bill 
that  could  pass,  terrific,  that  is  great;  if  not,  I  am  prepared  to  hap- 
pily accept  whatever  the  subcommittee  decides  to  do. 

But  the  reality  is  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  work  component  to 
any  welfare  reform  bill.  And  we  do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  do  that. 
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^ere  has  got  to  be  a  way.  We  are  in  a  better  position  to  pay  for  it 
than  any  other  comnuttee,  so  we  have  that  advantage.  But  we  have 
to  do  a  work  component,  we  have  got  to  do  an  education  compo- 
nent, and  that  means  Education  and  Labor,  or  certainly  probably 
Waxman  s  subcommittee  are  going  to  be  pail  and  parcel  of  what- 
ever we  do.  That  is  just  a  reality.  Do  you  disagree,  Don^ 
Mr.  Pease.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  ^ainnan,  I  might  say  that  I  am  willing,  quite  willing  to 
accept  Mr.  Downey's  belief  that  a  rising  tide  does  not  lift  all  votes 
and  that  a  growing  economy  does  not  provide  jobs  for  a  lot  of 
people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale. 

I  am  probably  not  auite  conservative  enough  to  qualify  as  accept- 
mg  your  premise  on  behalf  of  the  conservative  movement,  but  for 
what  It  18  worth,  I  accept  it  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Downey.  It  is  better  far  articulated,  Don,  than  they  do. 

Qiainr  an  Ford.  Tom,  there  is  one  thing  to  consider.  According 
to  Uie  staff  of  the  committee,  under  title  Iv(a)  of  the  Social  Sectu? 
ty  Act,  there  is  a  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  we  think 
m«ht  give  us  the  authority  for  the  work  component  of  the  welfare 
reform  package.  We  will  be  conversing  with  all  members  on  the 
committee  and  staff  on  this. 

1  ^^P^V^'  concern  is  that,  first  of  all,  I  am  very 

sluttish  about  trying  to  bootstrap  our  way  to  a  jurisdiction  that 
clearly— I  mean  take  a  look  at  Education  and  Labor,  a  lot  of  our 
coUeagues  there  do  not  have  a  whole  lot  to  do  anyway  and  have 
not  done  much  over  the  last  few  years  except  to  say  no  and  cut 
things.  And  now  you  are  saying,  guess  what,  we  are  going  to  grab 
some  of  your  jurisdiction  as  weU. 

Chairman  Ford.  No,  we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  Tom,  at  all.  Nat- 
urally we  do  not.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  But  we  would  surely 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  Education  and  Labor  to  say,  gee,  it  is 
stron£  enough  even  if  we  brought  it  before  the  committee,  we 
would  report  it  right  out.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  work 
closely  with  them. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  think  Don  made  a  point.  If  there  are  problems 
with  setting  up  a  super  committee,  I  think  we  are  doinff  flie  trade 
bill  that  has  multiple  jurisdiction,  and  we  are  going  todo  it  quick- 
ly. So  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  being  able  to  get  things  done 
across  jurisdictional  lines.  I  mean  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  one  par- 
ticular concept. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  we  have  got  to  appreciate  that  there  are 
daunting  possibilities,  you  know,  that  

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  give  you  two  thoi^hts.  One 
IS  that  the  approach  in  Mr.  Downey's  bill  emphasizes  Se  impor- 
tance of  getting  the  leadership  to  coordinate  the  general  approach. 
If  we  get  mto  a  situation  where  we  are  assuming  a  cancellation  of 
m^or  programs  within  the  committees  of  jurisdictions  by  the  com- 
mittees in  order  to  fiance  our  program,  we  are  just  asking  for 
trouble. 

But  I  think  the  leadership  could  straighten  that  out  and  say  we 
are  or  we  are  not  going  to  go  down  that  path. 
..^^^^y*    seems  to  me  that  what  Air.  Downey  has  done  in  his 
bill  IS  to  make  a  suggestion  for  one  way  of  paying  for  the  improve- 
ments in  welfare,  which  ties  back  into  your  origmal  question.  Our 
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first  responsibility  ought  to  be  to  figure  out  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  what  makes  sense  and  then  figure  out  how  to  pay  for  it.  And 
one  way  would  be  this  way,  and  another  way  would  be  additional 
revenue.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  that  we  could  do  it.  And  that 
would  allow  us  to  escape  at  least  initially  the  jurisdictional  battles 
that  we  can  envision. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pease. 

Bilr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Levin.  No  questions. 

Bflr.  PlAsr  I  am  disanwinted  that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  take  the 
occasion  to  welcome  me  to  the  conservative  caucus. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  always  been  a 
member. 

Mr.  DowNBY.  Hank,  I  did  not  know  you  were  a  member. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee»  Hank  Brown  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Brown,  we  again  welcome  you  as  the  new  ranking  member 
of  the  conunittee  and  to  the  fiill  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as 
well. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HANK  BROWN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  time  to 
testify  today.  I  particularly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

I  am  excited  about  the  potential  that  faces  us  today.  We  have  a 
very  good  chance  of  coming  up  with  a  strong  bipartisan  bill.  The 
central  question  before  us  is  how  you  truly  help  people  who  are  in 
need.  It  is  an  interest  of  all  Americans. 

In  many  of  the  employment  and  training  programs  we  have  done 
a  poor  job  of  helping  people.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  money.  Ob- 
viously money  is  involved,  but  another  part  of  the  problem  is  de- 
signing programs  to  help  people  become  independent  instead  of  de- 
pendent. 

As  I  look  over  the  figures  of  those  who  are  in  poverty,  a  recent 
Harvard  study  indicates  some  interc»9ting  things.  Thirty  percent  of 
those  in  poverty  will  be  in  that  condition  for  2  years  or  less.  Forty 
percent  will  be  in  that  condition  from  3  to  7  years.  Thirty  percent 
for  8  or  more  years.  The  tragedy  of  the  programs  we  have  designed 
is  not  that  we  have  not  been  willing  to  come  up  with  Ainds  to  help 
folks.  We  have— and  in  numbers  that  dwarf  the  efforts  of  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  tragedy  is  that  many  of  the 
programs  we  have  come  up  with  have  not  worked.  They  have  not 
moved  people  out  of  poverty.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
solve  all  the  problems.  Obviously  we  are  going  to  have  these  prob^ 
lems  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Our  challenge  is  to  figure  out  how  we 
can  improve  these  programs  to  truly  help  people. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  committee  is  going  to  come  up  with 
some  strong  advancements  in  that  area. 
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If  you  would  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  statement  for 
the  record  and  just  briefly  summarize. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objectioni  it  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  also  would  like  to  address  just  quickly  some  com- 
ments about  procedure.  I  have  served  in  the  State  legislature 
where  I  was  in  the  majority  and  have  served  here  in  the  minority. 
I  must  say  I  prefer  the  majority. 

At  the  State  level  we  did  not  have  proxy  voting.  Our  committees 
sat  around  one  table.  We  seemed  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  the 
witnesses.  We  ended  up  working  together.  And  I  think  we  seem  to 
have  a  little  more  difiScult  time  of  doing  that  in  Congress.  Part  of 
the  problem  is  our  procedure;  part  of  it  is  how  large  our  numbers 
are;  part  of  it  is  proxy  voting  when  members  are  not  present. 

One  of  the  things  thLt  is  missed  at  the  national  level  is  the  abLU- 
1y  to  develop  a  bipartisan  compromise.  It  is  a  product  of  people  not 
having  the  time  to  work  together.  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  that  I  am 
going  to  take  time  to  work  with  you.  I  think  this  is  a  vital  issue 
that  our  Nation  needs  to  address.  I  think  it  is  the  one  on  which  we 
have  a  chance  to  come  up  with  a  truly  bipartisan  approach.  And  I 
say  all  this  understanding  that  we  are  not  going  to  agree  on  every- 
thing. I  say  understanding  there  are  going  to  be  some  thinygs  that 
get  in  this  bill  that  I  do  not  care  for.  Perhaps  everyone  comes  to 
that  realization  as  vou  work  through  it.  But  I  think  welfare  reform 
is  important  enough  that  it  merits  intense  effort  by  all  of  us.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  going  to  do  eveiything  humanly  possi- 
ble to  get  a  bill  that  all  of  us  support  coming  out  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

They  tell  me  that  we  used  to  have  bills  that  came  out  of  this  sub- 
committee  that  way.  And  I  cannot  help  but  thmk  that  a  bipartisan 
effort  starts  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  eoing  to  do  everything  I  can  to  fulfill  our  end  of  that. 

Just  quickly,  some  thoughts  that  I  hope  will  be  part  of  our  legis- 
lation. I  hope  to  encourage  flexibility  for  the  States  in  the  way  they 
administer  the  employment  and  tramin^  programs.  I  am  convinced 
that  not  all  good  ideas  come  from  Washington.  In  fact,  sometimes  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  minority  of  good  ideas  come  from  Washing- 
ton. So,  we  should  leave  plenty  of  flexibility  in  the  program,  for 
local  improvement  and  local  management. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we  strongly  address 
the  question  of  child  support  enforcement.  To  be  specific,  let  me 
name  a  few  issues. 

Making  mandatory  child  support  withholding  provisions  I  think 
is  terribly  important.  Second,  requiring  States  to  adopt  child  sup- 
port guidelines  that  are  a  rebuttable  presumption  in  court  and  m 
administrative  proceedings,  I  think,  is  equally  important.  Third, 
paternity  establishment  procedures  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Fourth,  legislative  remedies  for  the  persistent  problem  of  inter- 
state enforcement  must  be  addressed  as  well.  If  we  do  all  these 
things,  we  can  make  real  progress  in  the  area  of  child  support  en- 
forcement. 

And,  fifth,  I  think  critical  to  what  will  be  our  most  advantageous 
effort  here  is  addressing  the  problem  of  folks  staying  too  long  in 
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the  program.  They  tell  me  that  60  percent  of  the  AFDC  partici- 
pants will  stay  in  the  program  8  years  or  longer.  What  a  tragedy  it 
is  that  we  have  designed  a  program  that  seems  to  take  60  percent 
of  its  participants  and  make  them  almost  permanent  recipients  of 
that  program.  Not  a  tragedy  in  that  it  costs  monev  to  help  them; 
but  a  tragedy  in  that  we  have  not  helped  those  folks  become  inde- 
pendent 

Some  of  it  can  be  addressed  in  how  we  classify  when  someone 
can  work  and  be  eligible  for  employment  and  so  on.  My  undei^ 
standing  is  that  currently  very  little  is  done  to  help  AFDC  recipi- 
ents become  independent  as  long  as  they  have  a  child  under  the 
age  of  6. 1  think  we  need  legislation  to  address  this  issue. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  the  mothers  in  this  country  who  have  pre- 
school children  are  in  the  labor  force.  So  it  seems  possible  to  re- 
quire that  AFDC  mothers  with  young  children  be  required  to  work 
or  prepare  for  work 

What  should  we  do?  The  No.  1  alternative  I  think  is  to  provide 
training,  work,  or  education  and  bring  people  out  of  this  cycle  of 
poverty.  That  is  our  mcyor  challenge,  to  break  that  cycle  of  pover- 
ty. 

If  we  require  able-bodied  people  to  participate  in  training  or 
work  or  educational  programs,  we  will  find  a  key  element  of  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  poverty.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  cure-all,  but  it 
is  a  miyor  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  it  is  a  mcyor  step  toward 
stimulating  the  mental  attitude  necessary  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle.  This  may  be  more  important  than  anything  else  we  do. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

StaTIMINT  op  Hon.  Hank  Brown,  a  Repusentattve  in  Congress  From  thi  State 

OP  Colorado 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  an  important  welfare  debate,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  a  witness  before  this  key  subcommittee.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  st^committee,  I  believe  that  a  bipartisan  effort  to  reforming  our  na- 
tion's system  of  public  assistance  programs  is  essential. 

Welfare  reform  is  clearly  one  m  the  migor  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. One  reason  is  that  new  research  has  produced  two  important  findinjgs.  The 
nrst  of  these  concerns  the  length  of  time  people  stay  in  poverty.  Using  longitudinal 
data  that  were  not  previouslv  available,  researchers  at  Harvard,  some  of  whom  will 
testify  before  this  subcommittee  in  subsequent  hearings,  found  that  about  30  per* 
cent  of  the  people  who  fall  into  poverbr  get  themselves  out  within  2  years  and  about 
40  percent  get  themselves  out  within  3  to  7  years.  The  remaining  30  percent  remain 
in  poverW  for  8  years  or  more.  Thus,  the  poor  are  a  heterogeneous  group.  Some  ex- 
tricate themselves  quicklv— usually  by  marrying  or  finding  employment— while 
others  languish  for  very  long  periods  of  time.  It  follows  that  our  programs  must 
take  into  account  these  differences  in  the  client  population. 

A  second  important  finding  from  new  research  is  that  programs  designed  to  help 
welfare  clients  train  for  jobs,  find  jobs,  or  hold  temporary  jobs  to  gain  experience 
can  be  moderately  successful.  ExceUent  studies  by  the  Manpower  Development  Re- 
search Corp.  in  such  States  as  California,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  have  shown 
that  the  number  of  AFDC  mothers  who  can  get  unsubsidized  employment  can  be 
increased  by  about  8  percent.  The  MDRC  studies  also  show  that  these  programs  can 
pay  for  themselves  and  save  money  for  both  State  and  Federal  Governments.  If 
these  findings  can  be  generalized,  we  in  the  Federal  Government  should  encourage 
mere  States  to  try  the  employment  and  training  programs.  We  should  also  consider 
helping  the  States  pay  for  such  programs. 
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In  addition  to  research,  another  factor  promptinff  the  current  welfare  debate  is 
the  widely  publicized  desire  of  States  to  either  b^  or  expand  their  pztsgrams  to 
help  welfare  clients  find  jobs.  "Welfare  to  work"  has  long  been  a  slogan  that  could 
<^aracterixe  the  nation's  deepest  hope  for  the  poor.  Work  was  a  foundation  of  both 
the  New  Deal  and  the  War  on  Poverty.  The  idea  that  citixens  should  work  forms 
one  of  our  nation's  most  revered  ethics;  there  certainly  can  be  no  surprise  that 
those  concerned  with  the  poor  would  like  to  help  them  escape  poverty  throurii 
work.  Without  lending  our  uncritical  voice  to  the  claims  of  programs  such  as  ETin 
Bfassachusetts  and  GAIN  in  California,  we  in  the  Congress  snoiUd  be  heartened  that 
State  administrators  are  once  aaain  saying,  not  just  that  work  is  the  solution  to  wel- 
fare, but  that  they  are  getting  better  at  preparing  welfare  clients  for  work  and  are 
anxious  to  do  more. 

A  third  important  cause  of  the  current  interest  in  welfare  reform  is  that  statisti- 
cally-defined poverty  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  recent  peat  Between  the 
late  19S0b  and  1967,  poverty  among  all  persons  was  cut  in  half— from  23  to  11  per- 
cent for  all  persons  and  27  to  14  percent  for  children.  For  the  next  decade,  poverty 
rates  held  almost  constant  But  between  1978  and  1983,  poveHy  increased  from  11  to 
15  percent  for  all  persons  and  15  to  22  percent  among  childien.  The  efifocts  of  these 
recent  increases  have,  no  doubt,  been  mtensified  the  substantial  decline  in  the 
value  of  AFDC  benefits  because  of  inflation.  We  are  now,  as  Senator  BIqynihan 
argued  before  our  subcommittee  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  nation  in  which  children  are  the 
poorest  demograi^  ipoup. 

So  now  we  once  again  return  to  the  commcmplace  theme  of  welfare  reform.  We  all 
agree  that  the  welfare  system  has  serious  problems  and  that  the  Congress  shouM 
take  action.  The  primary  message  I  bring  to  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  Re^ 
pubhnn  Blembers  of  the  Public  Assistanoe  and  Unemploynient  Compensation  Sub- 
committee are  ready  to  enter  into  serious  neaotiatiQn  with  you  and  all  of  our  sub- 
committee colleagues  to  create  bipartisan  weUare  reform  legislation.  Anybody  can 
talk  about  welfare  reform,  but  you  and  I,  alona  with  the  other  nine  Biembers  of  our 
subcommittee,  have  the  opportunity  to  actualiy  do  something  about  it  In  fact,  I 
think  you  will  acree  that  if  we  can  get  together  en  a  specific  legislative  package,  the 
mMtnhty  will  be  creatly  enhanced  that  the  100th  Congress  wOl  achieve  what  prior 
Congresses  have  only  attempted. 

I^'s  begin  with  principles.  We  Republican  Bfembers  believe,  first  and  foremost, 
Umt  our  reforms  should  be  guided  by  the  attempt  to  reduce  welfare  dependency. 
Today,  there  is  widespread  bipartizcj;  Zignemtnt  that  too  many  of  the  nation's  poor 
are  mired  in  a  tangle  of  apathy  and  ho^leasneas,  ^nd  that  the  welfare  system  does 
mduce  dependency  among  some  participants.  As  a  result,  reforms  be  gauged  1^ 
whether  thc^  decrease  tne  tendency  of  welfare  prugrams  to  permit,  and  even  pro- 
mote, dependencv. 

Secona»  thnre  is  now  an  unprecedented  degree  of  agreement  in  the  Congress  that 
welfare  unplies  mutual  obligraons.  The  formerly  doi^nant  idea  that  wdwe  was  a 
right  that  society  owed  its  citizens  has  been  substantially  augmented  1^  the  idea 
that  citizens  who  receive  welfare  should  pay  something  back  to  society.  This  concept 
^  ^^^Ir^JP^^'^  ^  testimimy  we  received  several  weeks  ago  firom  the  American 
Pubhc  WeUare  Aasodatum.  More  spedifically,  the  APWA  welfore  reform  proposal  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  a  contract  between  AFDC  clients  and  the  local  welAue  de- 
partment Yes,  government  has  a  frasitive  rssponsibility  to  support  citixens  who 
cannot  find  jobs  or  who  are  unmarried  and  have  young  children,  but  help  is  pre- 
mised cm  the  understanding  that  recipients  owe  some^ng  bacL  If  citisens  appeal 
to  government  for  help  with  the  expectation  that  they  can  receive  without  giving, 
the  Qfstem  must  be  structured  in  a  way  that  will  teach  and  reinfivroe  the  prmdpfe 
of  reciprocal  obligations. 

The  third  principle  is  that  our  welfare  must  balance  the  citizen's  need  for  income 
adequacy  with  society's  need  to  maintain  work  incentive.  Welfare  benefits  have  de- 
chned  in  real  terms  over  the  past  decade.  As  a  result,  especially  in  some  States, 
many  critics  assert  that  benefits  are  too  low.  A  witness  at  our  earlier  hearing  re- 
ferred to  such  benefit  levels  as  "unamsdonable".  Tliough  humanitarian  i^3use 
may  prompt  us  to  agree  with  this  characterixation,  I  think  it  is  important  to  add 
that  tuf^b.  benefits  increase  dependency  l:^  decreasing  the  motivation  to  work.  We 
paid  a  great  deal  of  moMy  in  the  1960b  and  1970i  to  test  this  propodtiim.  As  shown 
clearly  in  the  Seattle  and  Denver  Income  Maintenance  Experiment,  hi|^  cash  bene- 
fits reduced  the  work  effort  of  males,  wives,  female  family  heads,  and  youth.  For 
some  of  these  groups,  the  work  reduction  was  on  the  order  of  25  pereent  So  while 
we  anee  to  carefully  consider  benefit  levels,  let's  also  agree  to  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  trade  each  increment  of  benefit  increase  for  an  increment  of  work 
disincentive. 
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Beginning  with  these  principles,  I  am  proposing  three  broad  areas  of  welfare 
reform  to  which  I  hope  the  subconunittee  will  direct  its  attention.  First,  the  Federal 
Government  should  allow  the  States  more  flexibility  in  setting  up  their  employment 
and  training  programs.  I  am  quite  willing  to  ne^iate  on  details,  but  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Michigan  and  New  York  have  suggested,  I  would  allow  States  to  keep 
the  various  employment  and  training  programs  currently  associated  with  AFDC.  I 
would  aJso  require  IfilS  to  set  up  a  Division  of  Work  Programs,  and  I  would  provide 
perfonnanoe-Msed  incentives  for  the  States  to  receive  a  his  hOT  proportion  of  their 
nmding  for  employment  and  training  mograms  from  the  Federal  Government 

The  second  general  area  of  reform  1  fovor  is  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  pro- 
gram. Senator  Mpynihan  made  it  clear  in  his  testimony  berore  our  subcommittee 
that  the  Senate  alio  will  mpote  substantial  changes  in  the  Child  Support  program. 
Republican  Members  of  tnis  subcommittee  would  like  to  consider  both  making  the 
mandatory  withholding  provisions  universal  and  requiring  the  States  to  ado^  child 
support  guidelines  that  are  a  rebuttable  presumption  in  all  court  and  administra- 
tive prtxxedings.  We  also  think  that  paternity  establishment  should  receive  careful 
attention.  Similarly,  we  want  to  determine  whether  we  can  find  some  legislative 
remedies  for  the  pmistent  problem  of  interstate  enforcement  Finally,  even  cursoiy 
examination  of  AnXH  statistics  shows  that  the  child  support  system  experiences  its 
bigmt  problem  with  oul^of-wedlodc  births.  Since  these  constitute  about  50  percent 
ofue  AFDC  caseload,  we  should  try  to  find  some  means  of  establishing  paternity 
and  getting  chikl  support  orders  at  or  near  the  time  of  birth.  Taken  together,  these 
types  of  child  sunNnt  reforms  would  serve  with  the  dual  purpose  of  helping  noncus- 
todial parents  meet  their  financial  obligations  to  theii  children  and  recfudng  AFDC 


1^  third  area  for  reform  is  the  AFDC  program  itself.  I  am  aware  that  our  col- 
leagues from  Ccmnecticut  and  New  York  will  propose  sweeping  changes  m  <'b^pro- 
gram,  and  these  certainly  should  be  studied  caimilly  1^  our  subcommittee.  WhOe 
some  people  are  using  the  AFDC  program  appn^niately— for  temporary  cash 
income  to  support  a  family  untU  the  breadwinner  is  reestablished,  the  nuyor  prob- 
lem remains  that  too  many  people  stay  on  the  program  too  long. 

We  should  consider  changes  vn  AFDC  that  might  encourage  people  to  become  in- 
dependent more  quiddy.  Hie  employment  and  training  mt^grams  we  just  discussed 
ate  perhan  the  best  way  to  help  people  out  of  poverty.  But,  as  we  sit  here  discuss- 
ing the  AFDC  program,  over  60  percent  of  itr  current  participants  are  in  the  midst 
of  spells  that  will  last  at  least  8  ^rears.  The  employT<-.ent  and  training  programs  can 
give  these  peo|de  a  hand--but  it  is  not  the  <mly  answer. 

Requiring  serious  efforts  by  participants  who  are  able  to  prepare  for  work  and 
independence  must  be  part  of  the  program.  If  we  are  willing  to  give  people  cash 
benefits,  wnrk  training  or  experience,  assistance  finding  a  job,  and  day  care  and 
other  services  during  and  after  the  trairing  period,  then  we  should  have  a  rifl^t  to 
expect  them  to  participate  in  good  failli  and  exert  themselves.  After  a  short  period 
of  time  on  welmre,  able^wdira  recipients  should  be  in  school,  in  training,  in  job 
search*  or  at  work. 

A  key  issue  in  ^'gning  this  approach  is  determining  when  the  requirements 
slKHild  begin  relative  to  the  age  or  the  mother's  younf^  child.  Currently,  we  re- 
quire little  of  AFTC  recipients  until  the  youngest  child  is  age  6.  In  a  society  in 
which  60  percent  of  tiie  moUiers  with  preschool  children  are  active  in  the  labor 
force  we  can  do  better.  Surely  we  can  agree  that  this  aspect  of  the  AFDC  program 
deserves  our  closest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  principles  on  which  we  believe  our  welfare  reform 
legislation  should  be  constructed,  and  these  are  some  of  the  general  program  ideas 
we  would  like  our  subcommittee  to  consider.  I  suggest  that  we  begin  serious  biparti- 
san negotiations  very  soon  to  see  if  these  proposals  can  be  translated  into  specific 
legislation.  For  the  nrst  time  in  memory,  we  start  with  a  surprising  degree  of  con- 
sensus on  principles;  now  we  must  find  the  specific  reforms  tnat  will  satisfy  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  subcommittee  Republicans,  I  say 
to  you  that  we  are  ready  to  <uscu8s  specifics  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  oom- 
promiae.  Let  us  begin. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brown. 

You  know,  we  have  already  communicated  in  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks  to  talk  about  how  we  will  conduct  business  on  this  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  work  very  closely  with  the  mi- 
nority side  of  ttie  committee.  And  we  have  gotten  off  to  a  good 
start,  and  I  certainly  would  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  have  this 
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dialog  and  make  sure  that  all  of  the  features  of  this  bill  will  be  de- 
veloped with  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  and  a  bipartisan  move  in 
the  Con^press  to  report  out  a  welfare  reform  package.  And  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  as  chairperson  of  this  subcommittee,  and  I 
am  almost  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  other  members  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  Democratic  side. 

One  question  that  I  do  have  for  you  is  that  when  you  were  talk- 
ing about  the  60  percent  of  loii^-t?nn  dependency  on  welfare,  I 
really  would  like  to  try  to  identify  Wiiere  that  information  came 
from.  I  have  been  of  studying  the  issue  for  the  last  18  to  20  months,  . ' 
and  I  am  just  tiying  to  identify  the  source  of  your  informatbn,  so  / 
we  would  be  privy  to  it  as  well.  We  seem  to  have  some  differani 
numbers. 

We  both  agree  that  50  percent  of  the  recipients  come  (^and  go 
off  within  the  first  2  years,  and  half  of  that  50  p^itent  go  off 
within  the  first  year.  I  am  trying  to  understand  hoWuie  60  percent 
that  you  make  reference  to  for  the  long-term  dependency  on  wel- 
&re  is  different  from  my  information. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  that.  I  think  my  reference 
was  intended  to  be  to  those  who  are  on  the  AFDC  program  only, 
not  the  welfare  programs  in  general. 

I  think  the  earlier  figures  I  mentioned— the  30  percent,  40  per- 
cent and  30  percent  breakdown— were  for  poverty  itself  and  not 
the  AFDC  program.  The  later  reference  to  the  60  percent  figure 
was  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  people  now  on  AFDC  wiU  be 
in  the  program  for  8  years  or  more.  These  figures  are  from  the 
Harvard  study,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  complete  refer- 
ence. 

Chairman  Ford.  Because  about  9  veare,  9  or  10  years  has  been, 
the  maximum  length  of  time.  And  whether  that  has  been  9  consistr 
ent  years  on  a  person  has  come  on  for  1  year,  gone  back  into  the 
work  force,  back  on  public  assistance  XVi  years,  and  we  are  just 
trying  to  determine  

Mr.  Brown.  That  may  well  be  the  difference— whether  the  spell 
on  AFDC  is  straight  through  or  broken. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  A  blizzard  of  statistics  on  that  point  was  one  that  I 
was  going  to  raise  as  well  because  this  is— I  am  going  to  send  a 
copy  as  soon  as  they  are  around.  This  is  called  the  '^ew  Social 
Contract'',  and  it  was  done  for  my  Governor.  He  has  not  yet  em- 
braced it,  but  it  a  primer  that  I  use  on  statistics.  And  they  have  a 
little— I  think  it  is  just  a  question  of  how  one  extrapolates  the 
same  data. 

Hank,  let  me  iust  say  that,  first  of  all,  I  view  with  delight  your 
and  Rod  Chandler's  move  to  come  on  the  committee.  I  think  it 
speaks  well  for  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  work  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  And  I  frankly  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  without  you.  iuid  I 
hope  that  we  proceed  under  that  assumption,  that  we  are  going  to 
do  this  together  because  the  last  thing  that  this  should  be  is  a  par- 
tisan issue  where  we  point  the  finger  at  Republicans  for  not  camig, 
and  you  point  it  at  us  for  not  caring  anything  about  any  fiscal  pru- 
dence. 

The  issue  that  you  raise  which  I  completely  agree  on  is  this  issue 
of  child  support  enforcement,  and  it  has  to  do  witii  the  greater 
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notion  of  what  do  you  do  to  make  the  family  a  selfHbufficient  and 
productive  unit  in  American  society?  And  the  fact  is  that  the  vast 
mitfority  of  people  on  welfare,  first  the  migority  of  people  who  are 
poor  are  working.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

Secondly,  the  statistics  are  quite  extraordinary  about— here  it  is, 
how  many  of  the  poor  can  work?  Only  46  percent  of  the  poor  are 
Me  to  work.  The  other  38  percent  are  cliildren,  10  percent  are  el- 
derly or  5  percent  are  too  sick  to  be  able  to.  And  of  the  poor,  35 
percent  are  already  working  full-time,  21  percent  part-time,  and  9 
percent  are  looking  for  work.  So,  I  mean  wnat  we  are  talking  about 
are  of  the  poor,  a  fairly  focused  one  out  of  every  six,  frankly,  who 
is  eligible  tor  it  that  is  not  actually  working.  But  I  think  a  compo- 
nent of  this  is  the  faci  chat  I  think  again  only  58  percent  of  the 
people,  women  with  children,  are  not  receiving  any  sort  of  support 
nrom  thev  .lesponsible  spouses,  mates  or  otiterwise.  And  I  am 
happy  to  ^ork  with  you  m  any  way  that  we  can  make  veiy,  verv 
tough  requirements  for  child  support  enforcement  which  I  think 
has  to  be  a  very  important  part. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Hank,  we  appreciate  your 
testimony,  especially  your  promise  to  work  with  us  on  this  side  of 
the  committee  structure. 

I  do  not  thhik  any  of  us  disa^^  about  the  importance  of  work» 
and  training  people,  and  educatmg  people  so  thev  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work.  I  would  hope,  though,  that  we  all  keep  in  mind,  as 
Mr.  Downey  just  indicateid,  there  are  a  number  of  people  on  wel- 
fare who  cannot  work  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  a  number  of 
others  who,  theoretically,  can  work  hnt  who  effectively  are  not 
very  attractive  as  employees. 

I  used  to  be  an  employer  myself,  and  I  well  remember  that  in 
periods  of  high  unem^oyment,  one  had  the  pick  of  the  cream  of 
the  crop.  You  could  afford  to  be  awfullv  picky.  Then  in  periods  of 
low  unemployment,  you  had  to  dip  down  a  little  bit  and  take 
people  who  were  not  perfect  in  every  respect. 

As  I  look  at  a  lingering  6^,  7  percent  unemployment  rate,  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  employers  are  going  to  oontmue  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  can  be  nissy.  They  can  say  to  non-high  school  grad- 
uates, do  not  apply.  Or  they  can  sav  to  people  who  are  chronically 
sick  and  nmybe  absent  from  work,  do  not  apply,  and  so  on. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  look  at  some  component  of  this 
program  which  would  help  people  in  that  category  who  might  well 
stav  on  welfare  for  a  lon^  period  of  time,  not  because  they  want  to 
or  because  they  are  unwilhng  to  enter  into  training  programs,  but 
because  they  are  just  not  very  attractive  employees,  especially  if 
there  is  a  \wrge  pool  of  other  people  who  are  avauable  and  who  are 
better  qualified. 

Mr.  Downey  was  interested  in  having  somebody  grant  that  the 
rising  tide  does  not  lift  all  boats.  Do  you  recognize  that  component 
of  our  welfare  population,  and  do  you  feel  that  it  is  legitimate  for 
us  to  pay  some  attention  to  that  group? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do,  and  I  think  you  make  a  very  sound  point.  But 
while  I  do  not  think  in  religious  terms  you  would  think  of  me  as 
bom-again,  certainly  in  employment  terms  I  think  you  could.  The 
county  where  I  live  nas  county  jobs  available  to  folks  who  apply  for 
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i^istance,  and  the  most  encouraging  thing  is  not  just  the  skills 
they  learn  on  the  county  jobs.  The  most  encouraging  thing  is  that 
the  county  placed  an  enormous  number  of  welfare  clients  in  mean- 
injjfiil  private  sector  jobs  in  just  the  first  month.  That  initial  job 
with  the  county  is  a  real  motivator  towards  finding  other  employ- 
ment. 

Consider  another  piece  of  evidence.  In  the  company  I  worked 
with  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  got  to  head  up  a  special  program  we 
had  to  stimulate  minority  enterprise.  We  took  a  little  miSerent  ap- 
proach in  that  instead  of  tiidng  to  find  something  easvy  we  took  the 
touffhest  job  we  could  find,  and  we  found  the  toughest  guy  that 
could  do  it.  What  I  found  so  encouraging  was  a  dramatic  change  in 
people's  behavior  patterns  as  then  began  to  tackle  these  difficult 
jobs. 

I  think  your  observations  about  the  patterns  of  employers  is  very 
accurate.  1  do  not  dispu'^  that  at  all.  but  the  encouraging  part  to 
me  was  the  dramatic  change  that  took  place  in  individuiSs  whose 
family  had  not  had  a  pattern  of  work,  whose  family  had  not  had  a 
pattern  of  dressing  a  certain  wav,  who  had  not  had  a  pattern  of 
always  showing  up  on  time.  And  I  found  people  readily  changing 
their  behavior  when  they  were  given  the  proper  incentives. 

To  me  that  is  the  real  challenge  we  face— how  to  find  those  in- 
centives for  folks. 

Mr.  Pbasb.  Exactly  right.  I  do  not  think  that  the  atmosphere  is 
nght  for  us  to  reinstitute  a  WPA  from  the  Depression  days,  where 
the  Government  had  jobs  available  that  even  the  most  unskilled 
person  couM  fill.  But  perhaps  as  part  of  our  flexibility  in  this  bill, 
we  might  allow  and  even  encourage  some  States  to  set  up  the  kind 
of  county  level  jobs  system  that  you  mention,  so  that  when  a 
person  comes  in  on  welfare,  that  person  does  not  have  the  excu&e 
that  no  jobs  are  available.  The  county  can  make  them  available, 
and  that  person  can  learn  the  value  of  self-worth  that  comes 
through  work,  and  can  learn  some  employment  skills  like  arriving 
on  time  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  other  thing  we  found  was  a  spiritual  thing,  if 
you  will  pardon  the  reference.  It  was  not  just  that  they  were  doing 
something  for  the  money  thqr  received,  but  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  not  a  stigma  to  having  gotten  assistance;  there  was  a  pride  in 
having  earned  that  assistance.  That  is  as  important  as  the  help 
itself. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  do  not  have  any  questions,  just  a  brief  comment  on 
the  60  percent.  I  was  looking  at  the  GAO  report  that  I  think  re- 
flects on  this,  and  it  essentially  shows  that  most  of  the  people  who 
receive  welfare  have  been  around  a  relatively  short  time,  fieu-  shortr 
er  than  8  years.  But  a  quarter  of  those  who  ever  use  AFTC!  receive 
it  for  10  years  or  more,  and  that  those  long-term  users  account  for 
almost  60  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Levin.  And,  of  course,  that  60  percent  includes  children.  We 
m  want  to  be  careful  about  these  facts.  However  one  looks  at  it,  I 
think  we  come  to  essentially  the  same  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
need  to  address  the  needs  of  those  who  are  on  AFTXJ  for  a  long 
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period  of  time.  That  represents  for  them  and  for  society  a  mcgor 
challenge. 

Mr.  Bhown.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  At  this  time  we  are  veiy  deli^^ted  to  have  one 
of  the  senior  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  a  spokesperson  for  the 
elderly^  the  spokesperson  for  many  in  this  nation. 

Mr.  Pepper,  we  are  very  delighted  to  have  you  appear  and  testify 
before  our  subcommittee  today,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you.  Mr.  Pepper. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Pkppkr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  have  a  statement  I  will  offer  for  the 
record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  PiPPBR.  I  would  just  Wne  to  make  some  comments  on  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place  I  am  glad  that  this  committee,  which  I 
know,  will  give  it  fair  and  objective  consideration  in  dealing  with 
the  matter  cf  welfare  reform. 

To  some  peop^<^and  I  regret  to  say  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  this  administration— welfare  reform  means  to  cut  off 
more  and  more  [»  >ple  from  the  benefits  of  welfare.  I  have  not 
hecud  of  any  prorosal  that  th^  have  submitted  to  put  more  people 
on  welfare,  yet  mere  are  many,  many  people  in  America  who  de- 
serve to  be  on  welfare  who  are  not  on  there  at  the  present  time. 

I  divide  the  i)eople  who  should  be  the  beneficiaries  of  welfare 
into  two  cat^ories:  those  who  are  potentially  employable  and  those 
who  are  not  potentially  employable.  Those  who  are  not  potentially 
employable  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  compassionate  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  ^ective  and  efficient  manner.  They  need  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  government  needs  to  be  protected  against  fraud  and  the 
like. 

Incidentally,  all  I  ever  hear  about  people  imposing  on  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  is  always  a  fat  lady  m  a  new  Cadillac  that  drives 
up  to  a  food  market  and  goes  in  there  with  the  food  stanips,  buys  a 
lot  of  liquor  and  cigars  and  cigarettes.  I  said  to  them,  "Why  do  you 
not  use  a  Lincoln  sometimes?  That  is  a  good  car."  [Laughter.] 

They  always  insist  she  is  in  a  Cadiflac  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other. 

So  those  who  are  unemployable,  of  course,  should  be  dealt  with 
fairly  and  objectively.  The  programs  should  be  efficient.  We  should 
protect  the  programs  against  fraud  or  imposition  or  unfair  taking 
advantage  of  them. 

The  second  group,  the  employables,  there  are  three  things  that 
relate  primari^  to  them.  The  one  is  th^  need  education  or  train- 
ing that  will  enable  them  to  get  a  job  and  perform  responsible 
work  that  is  payable. 

I  wish  this  conmiittee  would  come  out  for  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  we  are  goin^  to  raise  the  compul- 
sory education  scale  in  the  United  States  to  high  school  graduation. 
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As  it  is  now,  they  drop  out  about  the  ninth  grade,  around  15  to  16 
years  old.  In  my  community  of  Miami  and  the  environs  there,  that 
IS  particularly  true  of  the  black  students. 

Well,  what  chance  has  a  boy  or  girl  got  who  drops  out  of  school 
in  the  ninth  grade  in  this  competitive  society  in  which  we  live  of 
getting  a  decent  job?  About  all  that  is  available,  about  all  that  he 
or  she  needs  to  do,  unless  they  are  a  genius  like  Thomas  Edison  or 
somebody,  about  all  they  are  nt  to  do  is  common  labor.  They  usual- 
ly do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  job,  and  at  their  age  they  are  not 
maybe  capable  of  ctmpeting  with  grown  men  that  are  in  that  field 
of  endeavor. 

So  the  first  thing  to  do,  we  have  got  to  give  them  the  education, 
and  we  ought  to  raise  the  compulsory  education  requirement  to 
high  school.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing,  we  ought  to  give  them  some  kind  of  technical 
training,  vocational  training.  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire,  as  I 
happen  to  have  been  here  when  the  Congress  did  it  and  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  it,  the  GI  bill.  We  took  every  man  and 
woman  that  had  been  in  the  service  in  World  War  U,  and  we  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  get  an  education  and  to  get  some  training. 

I  have  heard  it  said  time  and  time  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  various  pajrts  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  increased  revenue  the  Government  derived  from  men 
and  women  who  were  better  qualified  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the 
pr^pram.  And  I  believe  it  is  true. 

We  enabled  American  citizens  to  do  more  lo  help  build  up  the 
country  by  giving  them  training  or  educational  skill.  EducatK>n  is 
not  an  expense;  it  is  an  investment.  And  yet  the  administration 
has  cut  educational  opportunity  right  and  left  since  it  has  been  in 
authority,  and  I  regret  to  see  iw. 

So  the  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
an  education.  Down  my  way,  1  think  40  or  40H)dd  percent  of  the 
black  boys  and  girls  are  imemployed.  Well,  unless  they  get  a  better 
education  and  better  training,  they  probably  are  going  to  remain 
unemployed. 

So  tne  first  thing  in  dealing  with  the  potentially  employable  is  to 
qualify  them  to  work.  The  second  thin^  is  to  enable  them  physical- 
W  to  be  able  to  work.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman  ftt)m  New 
York  has  just  poin*  ^  out  here,  a  loo  of  people  are  not  able  to  work. 
That  relates  to  t>  ^?ram  that  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  in 
this  Congress.  E  isively  are  we  going  to  provide  health  care 

to  the  American 

One-fifth  of  the  ^en  in  America  today  are  living  in  poverty. 
They  tell  me  today  uiat  the  largest  group  of  our  population  which 
is  impoverished  is  the  children's  group. 

The  other  day,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodd,  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  the  Young  Americans  Act,  like  the  elderly  bill,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  that.  But  health  care 
today  is  available  only  to  a  relatively  small  part  and  percentage  of 
the  American  people. 

I  commend  the  President  and  I  commend  Dr.  Bowen  for  making 
a  feeble,  timid,  dwarf  kind  of  a  step  forv  ^rd,  but  that  is  all  it  is. 
The  day  before  yesterday  when  my  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long  Term  Care  had  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  and  on  my  bill,  H.R. 
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65— which  I  hope  you  honorable  colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to 
see— which  provides  comprehensive  care  for  the  elderly.  I  am  going 
to  introduce  another  bill  that  will  provide  comprehensive  care  for 
everybody. 

But  we  had  a  man  here,  a  professor  of  geriatrics  at  Harvard 
Medical  School,  who  is  also  on  tne  MIT  faculty  and  associated  with 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  one  of  the  outstanding  hospitals 
in  the  country.  He  pointed  out,  and  I  think  he  said  less  than  1  or  2 

Krcent  of  the  peoiue  in  their  hospital,  I  would  assume  a  reasona- 
^  normal,  average  hospital,  stay  longer  than  2  months.  Only  1  or 
2  percent  We  have  estimated  at  the  outside  only  3  percent  of  the 
people  will  get  the  benefit  of  that  bill.  It  provides  nothing  for  home 
care  or  for  nursing  home  care,  nothing  for  drugs  upon  which  the 
elderly  spend  $10  billion  a  year,  nothing  for  ey^iiGisses,  hearing 
aids.  These  hearing  aids  cost  about  $500  or  $600  apiece.  A  lot  of 
people  cannot  afford  them,  and  they  go  around  trying  to  hear  what 
18  going  on  around  them. 

Now,  let  me  show  you.  The  other  day  at  our  hearing,  I  read  this 
statement:  An  83-year-old  man  from  Maine  wrote  me  a  letter  about 
this  hearing.  He  said,  "Here  I  sit,  the  loneliest  man  that  ever  lived. 
I  have  admitted  my  wife  of  55  years  to  a  nursing  home.  She  has 
Alzheimer's,  and  I  am  caught  between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.  I 
can  no  longer  provide  the  round-the-clock  care  she  requires,  and  I 
will  soon  be  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  care  she  is  now  getting 
which  have  exhausted  our  $160,000  in  savings." 

Now,  how  many  Americans  have  $160,000  in  the  bank  or  in 
liquid  assets? 

One  other  man  appeared  in  person  before  our  committee.  He 
called  up  the  White  House  before  he  came  to  our  committee  hear- 
ing and  told  them,  "I  wish  you  would  listen  in  on  my  testimony 
today.  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  it." 

And  ffuess  what  he  said?  "I  was  58  years  old.  I  was  a  strong  man 
physiceQly.  I  had  a  good  job.  My  wife  and  I  owned  our  home,  and  I 
had  four  health  insurance  policies.  And  we  Had  $140,000  in  the 
bank.'' 

He  sf  id,  "I  thou^t  I  was  safe  and  secure  from  adversity  in  re- 
spect to  health.'' 

So  what  happened?  He  got  the  same  information  I  got  one  day: 
Your  wife  has  cancer.  He  said,  "Shortly  after  that,  I  had  a  stroke. 
Shortly  after  that,  I  had  a  bad  automobile  accident."  He  said, 
"Now,*  I  am  trying  to  take  care  of  my  wife  in  the  nursing  home.  I 
am  trying  to  get  along,  disabled  as  I  am.  I  am  trying  to  survive." 
He  said,  "We  have  just  about  used  up  the  last  of  my  $140,000  in 
savings." 

How  many  Americans  have  $140,000  in  the  bank  and  have  four 
insurance  policies? 

So  this  thing,  this  bill,  has  to  do  with  welfare.  If  we  are  gomg  to 
try  to  do  something  about  people,  we  have  got  to  train  them,  qual- 
ify them.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  got  to  make  them  able  to  do 
the  jdt).  Third,  of  course,  we  have  got  to  provide  the  job. 

I  nave  never  understood  why  this  or  any  other  administration, 
for  that  matter,  ignores  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  that  we  de- 
veloped under  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  I  can  name  some  of  the 
most  prominent  businessmen  in  Florida  today  that  I  got  jobs  for  on 
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the  WPA  program  when  I  was  in  the  Senate  and  we  had  that  pro- 
gram. It  did  not  pay  but  $26  a  week,  but  $26  is  $26  more  than  noth- 
ing, and  at  least  you  can  get  a  modicum  of  livelihood  out  of  that 

Why  covAd  we  not  have  a  WPA?  I  can  tell  you,  Sam  Gibbons  and 
I,  Representative  Gibbons  and  I  were  taUdng  the  other  day. 
Around  the  dty  of  Tampa  there  is  a  wonderful  sea  wall.  We  men- 
tioned that.  That  is  a  wonderful  holdover,  a  legacy  from  those 
WPA  days.  There  was  some  leaf-raking  at  the  very  beginning  be- 
cause they  had  not  had  time  to  formulate  a  program. 

But  all  over  America  today  are  wonderful  projects  that  were 
built  by  WPA.  Why  could  we  not  create  a  job  program  and  put 
them  to  work  out  there?  At  least  give  them  sometUng  that  they 
could  be  earning  something  on. 

So  if  we  are  going  into  welfare  reform,  then  let  us  take  an  objec- 
tive look  at  the  whole  subject  and  see  how  adequately  we  are  now 
providing.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  any  money,  of  course.  We  have 
got  too  many  legitimate  needs  for  our  money  that  is  available. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  anybody  any  money  that  they  are  not  enti- 
tled to  receive,  but  I  get  sort  of  tired  of  people  talkhig  about  wel- 
tare  reform  and  all  they  talk  about  is  cutting  more  people  off  of 
welfare,  not  putting  anybody  else  on,  not  improving  the  quality  of 
the  program,  not  going  to  the  roots  of  what  the  problem  really  is. 

I  will  just  add  this.  Take  South  Africa.  The  other  day  the  Rules 
Committee  was  on  a  trip  abroad,  and  we  visited  Abidjan  on  the 
Ivory  Coast.  That  was  a  state  and  a  society  run  by  black  people. 
Those  of  you  who  have  been  to  Abidjan  know  it  is  a  great  modem 
city,  beautiful,  modem  hotels,  lovely  hi^ways,  wonderful  build- 
ings, large  buildings  towering  up  in  the  sky,  streets  are  wide  and 
clean,  and  like  a  modem  state.  Black  people  built  it.  I  wonder  if 
these  South  Africans  who  denied  the  black  people  the  chance  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  their  country  have  been  up  to  Abic|jan 
and  seen  what  black  people  can  do  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 

These  black  boys  and  girls  have  a  normal  potential  of  accom- 
plishment, but  we  have  got  to  educate  them;  if  necessary,  make 
them  take  it.  And  the  second  place,  we  have  got  to  make  them  able 
to  work.  The  third  place,  we  have  got  to  help  them  get  a  job. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  your  conmiittee,  with  its 
objective  look  and  its  fair  attitude,  is  considering  this  subject. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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meram  op  we  hoxmbu  cum  pepper 

aSOIC  1HB  SUBUJtlTm  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTKNOB  MO  UQCLCTMlfr  COmHSKTlCN 


Mr.  dMlnwi,  Mribm  of  the  ocniittee,  plem  allcw  ae  to  ooMend  you 
for  striving  to  rsfon  th«  prtunt  wBlfar«  •y»t«B.   Tfw  poverty  rate  for 
tmiV  ^  with  childrm  oontimiM  at  aR«llingly  hi^  level*.   Qongzeu  has  an 
fta'^t^ian  to  the  future  of  our  nation  to  attaq;>t  a  revision  of  the  AFDC 
piogrM.   mthout  our  intervention  ten  Billion  Aaericans  are  in  danger  of 
focaing  a  permnt  underclass.   Let  us  find  the  strength  and  the  financial 
lesouroefulntss  to  eitend  the  drsaa  of  eooncBic  proeperity  and  a  raising 
etai^d  of  living  to  aU  ssgMnts  of  our  society. 

I  fsel  Melfore  xefocr  can  only  succeed  if  it  includes  thsse  three  elements: 

•  Bmficiariss  stould  be  required  to  obtain  their  high  sdiool  diplcaas. 
Witteut  basic  sducBtioml  skills  thay  will  never  find  adecpiate  cqpOx^rwnt  and 
vpmx6  sbbility  wiU  alioys  be  elusive.   The  presmt  requireMt  of  eduation 
only  until       age  of  16  is  not  proper  prcpazaf  ion  for  cqplcyaent. 

•  BmeficiariM  Should  fave  access  to  a  ^«riety  of  job  training  opportunities 
ranging  froB  office  mdcIc  to  plwbing  to  air  oonditicning  rq>air.    It  is  not 
SKW^,  Imsver,  to  train  peq;>ls.   Once  pecple  have  be«i  trainsd  thiy  Mist  be 
pUcsd  in  jobs  Where  they  can  use  their  nswly  acquired  skills. 

•  To  help  pecple  to  stay  eeployed  adequate  d^  care  aust  be  nde  awilable  to 
MDCking  parents. 

Mr.  Qniraan,  after  reviewing  your  prcpoeaU  I  tteMieartedly  sqpport 
your  efforts  to  alter  tlw  AFDC  progreei  to  keep  faedlies  together  by  providing 
skills  and  opportunities  to  parents  of  our  nation.    I  also  m^iport  the  idea  of 
the  participant  and  the  goverment  entering  into  a  forml  binding  contract 
with  knoMn  rewards  and  sanctions. 

A  otsprehensive  anti-poverty  agenda  Mist  address  the  needs  of  Aaericans 
Who  l»ve  the  least  chance  of  eecaping  fro»  powty  -  our  nation's  elderly. . 
They  ripresent  about  15%  of  the  total  of  all  the  poor  M  unless  we  act 
quickly  their  nuters  are  apt  to  grow,   with  the  graying  of  Aeerica  and  the 
catastrophic  laalth  prtiblM  Which  acccapanies  it  the  poverty  level  anong  the 
elderly  can  be  expected  to  escalate. 

Health  care  bills  are  a  significant  threat  to  the  inooee  and  asseu  of 
our  elderly.   In  tla  next  twelve  acnths  alsost  700,000  elderly  will  be  forced 
into  poverty  by  a  catastiqphic  illness.    tMer  our  present  health  care  systee 
the  elderly  cannot  be  helped  until  thiy  have  exhausted  their  life  savings. 
The  acre  tl*y  have  put  aside,  the  aore  they  are  forced  to  give  n>.   They  are 
penalised  for  a  life  of  frugality.    While  Medicare  and  private  insurance  do  a 
pretty  good  job  of  paying  for  ho^ital  stays,  there  is  virtually  no  coverage 
for  the  20  sillion  Aaericans  **»  suffer  free  chronic  ailaents  such  as  heart 
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disMM,  F)u1cinM*s  diMM  oT  Alcheiwr's  diMBe,  Who  have  been  peww-ly 
diMbl«d  ly  aocidmU  or  yiho  naed  round  the  dock  nursing  care  ae  they  lie 
dying  of  canoer.  Medicare  and  private  insurance  cofverage  end  When  it  is 
needed  the  eoet. 

Rsoenfcly,  I  received  a  letter  frcm  a  83-yaar-oId  gentlcaan  mIo  liv«a  In 
Maine.   He  said,  "Hare  I  eit  the  loneliest  ean  that  ever  liv^'.    I  lave 

y  wl^g  erf  55  years  to  a  nursing  bc»e.    She  has  Alz^vsiivr's  anl  I  as 
OBu^  betMMn  a  rock  and  a  hard  place.    I  can  no  longer  provide  the  round  tl» 
clock  care       reqpires  and   I  will  soon  be  uMdble  to  pqr  the  costs  of  l»r 
^re."   IMs  ooit>le  in  Maine  illustrates  how  our  systeai  fails  the  elderly  by 
forcing  thee  into  pofverty.  ^  ^ 

I        to  e^tesice  that  our  health  care  systcai  is  creating  a  new  class 
•"l^  I*0P^  **»  are  being  ii^soverished  ty  Mdical  Wile  were 

onoe  ocnfortably  aiddle  class.   Not  long  ago  Bd  tMrd  ito  lives  in  Utaoer 
Nartoro^  Iteryland  testified  before  ey  sitecMittee  about  the  hi^  coecs  of  his 
roi«J  the  clock  care  and  his  wife's  final  illmss.    in  the  year  before  his 
•dfe's  death  Mr.  HcMard  spent  over  #17,000  of  ^idh  exactly  |64  was  reiiijursed 
SfJ^Sn?*  I«»nw5e  policies.   In  the  last  four  years  he  f»s  apmt  over 
9X60,000  oi  esdioal  care.   There  are  elllions  of  elderly  Who  have  not  nnaqed 
to  save  even  one-tenth  of  this  aKxnt. 

H.R.  65  itdch  I  have  introduced  would  keep  elllions  of  irriividials  froe 
falling  into  poverty  as  a  result  of  staggering  Mdioal  bills. 

The  highly  pii>licized  fiocn  plan  would  twlp  only  atx>ut  3%  of  all 

either  ^send  sore  than  60  days  in  the  hoepltal  or  nre 
that  f2,000  in  a  given  year  on  nedical  expenees.   The  President's  plan  would 
not  help  971  of  the  elderly  itai  catastrcphic  illness  strikes,  Whidi  requires 
long  term  oomttleeoenoe  outside  of  a  hospital.   Tta  costs  bariknvt  mm 
people.   »V  bill  will  keep  nillione  of  inlividuals  out  of  poverty  by  oovering 
their  eedical  bills  inside  and  outside  of  the  hospital.  The  goverraMnt  would 
contract  »dth  private  industry  and  non-profit  groifsa  to  provide  long  tere 
care.    It  lould  also  cover  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  ani 
foot  care. 

Me  can  provide  far  aore  benefits  to  the  elderly  aid  tlw  coet  to  tl» 
individual  would  be  approKlaately  iSOO  a  year,  dxNit  half  of  the  anxint 
currently  being  spmt  on  health  care.   This  can  l»  achieved  because  the 
elderly  no  longer  will  need  to  pundiase  eedi-gap  policies.   Additional  funds 
:  .  [y^^fy,*^^^      provided  ly  workers  i*io  will  pay  a  anall  percentage  each 
eonth  on  their  inccM.   This  health  insuraive  policy  is  analogous  to  Tnae  or 
fire  insurance;    ycju  may  never  need  it  but  it  is  well  worth  t}«  coet  for  that 
feeling  of  financial  security. 

I  urge  ey  colleagues  to  eiwort  H.P.  65.    Progran  designed  to  prevent 
peqple  frcM  falling  into  poverty  can  be  just  as  iiportant  anS  effective  as 
prograw  deeigned  to  lift  people  out  of  poverty. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  vou  veiy  much,  Mr.  Pepper.  You  know, 
it  is  very  clear  that  not  only  in  this  area  of  welfare  rdform  but  you 
have  made  a  great  contribution  in  the  area  for  the  elderly.  You 
have  been  a  strong  spokesperson  in  this  House  as  wedl  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Congress  while  you  served  in  the  Senate. 

Yc'U  know,  ^ou  talked  about  the  unemployment  problem  among 
blacl:  minorities,  and  you  have  talked  about  some  of  t^e  problems 
in  urban  areas.  We  know  that  there  are  many,  many  problems  that 
are  out  there.  We  want  to  try  to  address  some  of  Uie  problems 
which  lead  to  welfare  dependency  aixi  teenage  pr^gnanqy. 

Wd  reported  from  this  subcommittee  2  years  ago  a  teenage  preg- 
nancy bill  which  passed  the  full  committee  and  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  thought  that  it  wouM  have  been  agreed 
upon  in  conference  on  the  reconciliation  bill  in  the  last  Congress, 
but  it  was  not. 

I  am  not  saying  that  teenage  pregnancy  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
welfare  dependency  problems  that  we  are  faced  witib.  There  are 
also  unemploynent  problems,  lack  of  education  on  the  hMi  school 
level,  and  the  lack  of  any  type  of  a  meaningftd  skill  or  ^ills  ^t 
could  be  picked  up.  Those  who  are  forced  out  cf  the  workplace 
could,  in  fact,  become  productive  citizens  once  again. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  sidixx>mmittee  and,  as  we  make  progress 
from  the  subcommittee  level  we  will  keep  you  advised  as  a  strong 
/oice  in  the  Congress  and  the  chairman  of  ttie  Rufes  Committee,  of 
what  we  are  doinR.  Once  we  reach  agreement  on  ^e  subcommittee 
level,  then  we  will  let  our  collea^es  in  the  full  House  know,  and 
also  those  who  serve  in  key  positions  that  will  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Pkppkr.  We  will  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  we  can, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pepper,  again,  thank  yoa  very  much. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  the  presence  of  others  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  room,  and  I  do  not  want  to  spend  too  much  time 
in  effusive  praise  of  the  gentleman  I  see  before  me.  But  every  time 
I  see  Chairman  Pepper,  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  when  he 
was  bom,  a  Czar  was  ruling  in  Russia  and  the  Kaiser  was  on  the 
throne  in  Germany  and  that  he  is  our  living  window  to  the  past 
and  he  has  managed  not  only  to  tell  us  about  how  government 
once  was,  but  to  continue  to  provide  us  a  vision  of  what  it  should 
be. 

Mr.  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Downey.  Today  he  has  given  me  a  better  way  of  explaining 
what  we  want  to  do,  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  divide  tnis  into 
those  who  can  work,  those  who  cannot;  that  the  family  is  the  unit 
that  brings  those  together,  and  that  has  got  to  be  our  role. 

Mr.  Pepper,  I  would  ask  you  one  question,  and  that  is,  in  the 
process  of  writing  this  welfare  reform  bill,  we  are  going  to  cross  ju- 
risdictional lines.  We  would  look  forward,  and  I  would  just  ec;.j 
what  Chairman  Ford  has  said,  to  your  support  in  helping  us  in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  put  together  a  package  that  will  make  sense 
and  that  we  can  do  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Pepper.  We  will  cooperate  with  you  with  pleasure  and  do  it 
with  delight. 
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Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  had  a  thought  there.  I  will  wait  a  minute.  It  will 
oome  back  to  me  in  a  minute. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Ford,  rio  questions.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  wit' 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Downey  in  praise  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Conmiittee.  You  certainly  have  been  an  outstanding  member  of 
Congress,  and  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  Mr.  Pepper. 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  comments  about  WPA  and  what  it 
accomplished  during  the  1930's.  My  thought,  as  I  expressed  earlier 
in  the  discussion  with  Bfr.  Brown,  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
out  there  who  are  not  very  well  educated  or  trained  for  jobs,  cmd 
that  when  th^  are  trained  to  compete  for  jobs  in  a  society  where 
there  are  7  million  people  unemployed,  many  of  whom  have  a  long 
history  of  employment,  those  poorly  qualified  applicants  are  going 
to  have  a  tough  time  getting  a  job.  And  the  benefit  of  something 
like  WPA  is  that  it  provides  a  place  for  relatively  unskiUed  labor. 

Perhaps  a  national  WPA  now  would  not  go  over  very  well,  but 
-  would  you  agree  with  me  that  as  we  provide  States  witii  fleidbility 
to  devise  experiments  in  welfare  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  en- 
courage some  States  to  set  up  State  level  or  local  level  pidilic  serv- 
ice ^rpe  job  sources  like  WPA,  so  that  we  could  test  out  whether  we 
could  say  to  somebody  absolutely,  'Tou  applied  for  welfare.  You 
are  able4)odied.  Here's  where  you  show  up  for  work.  If  you  do  not 
show  up  for  work,  th'^n  you  do  not  get  your  welfare  check'7  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a  useful  thin^ 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  have  said  to  my  distinguished  friend  I  think  it 
would  be.  Too  often  the  States  just  do  not  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
their  opportunity.  If  they  really  are  lookipg  for  some  way  to  im- 
prove the  situations,  why,  of  course,  everybody  that  is  able  to  work 
ou^t  to  work. 

What  I  started  to  say  a  minute  ago  that  temporarily  slipped  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  ct  amatic  scenes  I  have  seen  on  the  floor  of 
the  House^I  think  he  would  not  mind  my  mentioning  his  name 
because  he  spoke  before  tfaue  House.  I  had  the  bill  up  from  the 
Rules  Committee  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  birth.  I  was  just  almost  finishing  up 
the  bill,  handling  the  rule,  when  Dan  Daniels,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia,  came  over  to  me  and  said,  ^^Qaude,  how 
much  more  time  have  you  got?"  I  said,  'Tour  minutes."  He  said, 
''Will  you  give  me  two?'^  I  said,  "Of  course." 

He  got  up  on  the  floor  before  the  full  House.  He  said,  "I  would 
never  forgive  myself  if  I  did  not  stand  up  here  when  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's name  was  being  brought  up  and  a  proposal  to  honor  him 
was  being  considered."  He  said,  "I  was  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer 
family  in  Tennessee."  He  said,  "We  had  no  education.  I  managed  to 
get  a  membership  in  the  CCC  program,  and  that  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  future  of  the  country  and  the  future  of  the  world,  the  future  of 
my  own  life." 

He  said,  "I  am  here  today,  I  think,  because  of  the  inspiration  I 
derived  from  that  program.  And  he  said,  "I  am  proud  to  acknowl- 
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edge  my  debt  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  made  that  possible  for 
me." 

Now,  that,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  House,  basically  conservative  in  attitude,  but  he  stood  up 
before  his  colleagues  and  expressed  his  gratitude. 

Well,  ^hat  is  wrong  with  the  CCC  program  now?  Why  could  we 
not  use  that  and  other  programs?  But  if  we  will  tell  the  States,  go 
find  the  best  way  to  employ  these  people,  we  will  give  you  a  chance 
to  ezperinrent.  'Aiat  is  good.  Just  do  it. 

You  saw  the  other  day  we  had  a  little  4-year-old  girl  in  Alexan- 
dria that  had  liver  trouble.  She  had  to  have  a  transplant.  The  Vir- 
ginia authorities  construed  their  Medicaid  authority  not  to  include 
that  kind  of  aid  A  district  judge  agreed,  but  thank  goodness  a 
court  of  appeals  judge  reversed  that  and  told  them,  ^'Give  that 
little  ^1  the  money  to  have  her  transplant." 

So  if  the  States  will  take  it  in  good  faith  and  do  something,  I 
think  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pbasi.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Air.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  We  were  just  talking  in  admiration  of  you.  We  will 
not  embarrass  you.  No  questiona  We  are  so  glad  you  could  be  here. 
Mr.  PftppER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Wheat,  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
conimittee,  but  you  do  serve  on  the  Rules  Committee.  This  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  would  hate  not  to  ask  per- 
mission from  my  colleagues  to  recognize  you  out  of  order  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  my  chairman  in  a  somewhat  different  role  than  we  normal- 
ly have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  once  again  add  my  words  of  admiration.  I 
ffet  to  work  with  you  on  a  regidar  basis.  These  Members  do  not 
nave  that  same  fortunate  opportunity.  I  appreciate  tl^  compassion 
with  which  you  speak  of  the  way  government  ought  to  work,  and 
especially  the  way  it  has  worked  in  the  past  in  programs  that  have 
accomplished  similar  goals  to  what  this  committee  has  set  out 
today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  substantive  question,  if  I  might.  You 
mentioned  the  WPA  and  how  that  assisted  in  providing  people  jdlxi 
early  on  in  this  century.  One  of  the  consensus  that  seems  to  have 
been  arrived  at  quickly  in  this  committee  is  the  fact  that  people 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  what  assistance  they  are 
provided. 

I  wonder  if  in  the  WPA  there  was  some  clear  distinction  made 
that,  when  people  worked  for  their  assistance,  that  they  were  not 
receiving  welfare  benefits  as  such,  but  they  were  working  in  the 
grand  tradition  in  this  country,  working  on  a  job,  and  that  they 
were  provided  training  that,  as  you  point  out,  was  able  to  put  them 
in  good  stead  for  later  in  life  as  they  transitioned  into  private 
sector  employment? 

Mr.  Psma.  Well,  the  distinguished  gentleman  has  intimated  in 
his  question  the  proper  attitude;  namely,  the  WPA  was  a  sort  of  an 
overall,  catch-all,  expeditious  way  of  providing  a  job  opportunity  to 
the  unemployed  people.  Maybe  it  ooiud  be  renned.  Maybe  we  have 
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learned  fix>m  experience  and  passage  of  time  a  wiser  way  to  handle 
it. 

I  think  all  welfare  recipients  that  are  able  to  work  should  have  a 
chance,  should  be  required  to  work,  but  we  have  got  to  give  them 
work  to  do.  What  are  they  going  to  do  if  there  is  not  a  job  avail- 


There  ought  to  be  day  care,  by  the  way.  I  hope  you  will  consider 
adequate  legislation  relative  to  the  protection  of  children  in  day 
care  centers.  We  have  had  several  instances  in  my  area  in  Miami 
of  where  babysitters  are  just  picked  at  random  by  parents  who  had 
to  go  to  work  and  sometimes  abuse  the  children.  We  may  come  to  a 
time  when  we  may  have  to  require  getting  authority  from  the 
State  in  order  to  be  a  babysitter,  because  that  is  an  important  re- 
sponsibility. 

But,  anyway,  there  are  a  lot  of  mothers  that  are  on  welfare  that 
could  be  doing  useful  work,  provided  we  would  say,  now,  Mrs. 
Jones,  we  are  willing  to  help  you,  we  are  going  to  get  you  a  job 
over  here.  Most  of  the  people,  I  believe,  on  welfare  would  be  glad  to 
work  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

So  we  cannot  blame  them  for  not  working  unless  we  give  them  a 
chance  to  work,  a  place  to  work  and  honorable  employment.  And  I 
believe  most  of  the  welfare  recipients  who  are  physically  able 
would  accept  an  opportunity  to  do  honorable  work  if  we  will  afford 
that  opportunity  to  them. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Wheat.  I  thmk  you  sum  it  up  very  well  when  you  say  that 
welfare  recipients,  as  weU  as  everyone  else  in  our  society,  would  be 
glad  to  do  what  would  be  honorable  work. 

Mr.  Pkpper.  That  is  right.  That  is  right,  honorable  work.  I  am 
not  talking  about  giving  them  something  that  is  not  honorable  or 
not  reasonable  for  that  individual,  but  of  finding  appropriate  em- 
plo}rment  for  them  and  inviting  them  to  do  it.  I  think  most  of  them 
will  gladly  accept  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pepper,  thank  you  again  for  your  testimo- 
ny. 

Mr.  Pepper.  I  appreciate  your  kindness,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  At  this  time  the  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Levin 
who  is  a  member  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  go  on  right  after 
Mr.  Florio. 

Chairman  Ford.  Of  course.  The  Chair  will  recognize  one  of  our 
disting  (shed  colleagues  from  the  Commerce  Committee.  We  wel- 
come you,  Mr.  Florio,  before  the  subcommittee.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Florid.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  gentleman  in  yielding  to  me  and 
members  of  the  committee. 

In  the  interest  of  conserving  the  committee's  time,  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement  that  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  in  its  en- 
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tirety,  and  I  will  briefly  just  summarize  the  key  points  that  I  think 
I  would  like  to  bring  personally  to  the  committee. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Florid.  Perhaps  I  would  like  to  shift  the  focus  because  there 
are  lots  of  aspects  of  this  that,  of  course,  the  committee  will  be  con- 
sidered I  would  like  to  focus  my  presentation  on  the  wasted  re- 
sources that  the  current  welfare  system  provides  for  in  having  so 
many  peoole  who  are  currently  on  welf^^  not  being  able  to  devel- 
op themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  tL  potential. 

I  think  this  committee  knows  very  weu  that  tiiere  are  33  million 
people  in  ti^e  country,  14  percent  of  the  Nation's  popiUation,  who 
currently  live  in  poverty.  Therefore,  we  are  effectivelv  doing  as  a 
sociebr,  as  an  economy,  without  the  full  extent  of  the  benefits  that 
that  large  percentage  of  our  populatton  amid  contribute,  other 
things  being  ec^ual,  to  the  stronger  economy  we  all  seek  to  achieve. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  a  new  subcommittee  that  has  just  been  cre- 
ated in  our  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  dealing  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  our  economy  in  world  trade. 
Therefore,  for  us  to  go  into  that  effort— which  I  think  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  our  responsibilities  in  this  Congress  over  the  next 
number  of  years— without  utilizing  the  human  resources  that  are 
available  in  the  current  welfare  system  is  fooli^  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  that. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts.  The  work  force  is  shrinking.  The 
number  of  people  who  will  be  available  to  perform  highly  sophisti- 
cated jobs  neeaed  in  the  future  is  decreasing.  But  the  problem  does 
not  just  exist  at  the  top  of  the  economic  ladder;  it  is  existing  at 
every  level  through  the  course  of  the  economic  needs  that  we  have 
forproductive  jobs  in  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  within  a  decade 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  entry  level  work  force  of  this  Nation  will 
be  composed  of  minorities,  immigrants  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language,  and  other  low-income  individuals. 

Mr.  Downey  would  be  particularly  interested  to  know  that  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  predicts  that  the  New 
York-Newark  metropolitan  area  will  experience  severe  labor  short- 
ages among  entry-level  workers  by  the  year  2000  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  reverse  current  trends. 

As  we  reform  our  welfare  system,  it  has  to  be  done  with  an  eye 
on  developing  the  full  potential  of  all  of  our  citizens  to  meet  those 
needs  of  the  future— work  force  needs,  competitive  needs  of  the 
future. 

I  think  evervone  agrees  on  the  overall  goab.  The  difficulty  is 
how  to  effect  those  goals.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  I  suspect, 
that  there  is  considerable  hostility  amons  the  public  to  the  percep- 
tion that  public  assistance  progi^ms  have  inappropriate  costs, 
there  are  abuses.  Those  types  of  things  have  to  be  aealt  with  in  re- 
ality, and  I  am  convinced  that  those  exaggerated  views  are  inap- 
propriate but  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  they  exist. 

To  give  you  some  sense  of  how  we  do  that,  I  think  we  have  to 
realize  what  the  welfare  population  is.  Tc  give  you  an  example 
from  my  own  State,  of  the  371,000  people  receiving  AFDC  in  New 
Jersey,  249,000  of  those  recipients  are  children.  Nationally,  one  in 
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five  are  poor  of  the  children's  population.  I  could  give  you  other 
numbers  that  I  will  put  into  the  record. 

What  I  would  also  like  to  leave  you  with  is  the  idea  that  we 
should  not  measure  success  of  welrare  reform  by  short-term  de- 
clines in  the  welfare  rolls,  aa  objective  that  could  easily  be 
achieved  through  a  whole  series  of  punitive  measures.  Rather,  we 
have  to  measure  ^locess  in  the  long-term  decline  in  welfare  de- 
pendency, especially  among  young  women,  young  mothers,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  increase  the  pi^uctivity  of  our  work  force  in  the  way 
that  I  have  mentioned  b^ore. 

If  we  are  going  to  deal  with  those  work  experience  problems,  the 
education  problems,  and  the  occupational  skill  problems  that  the 
welfare  population  currently  has,  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest 
some  resources.  It  is  going  to  cost  money.  We  should  not  delude 
ourselves  and  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to,  in  a  sense,  be 
tricked  into  the  thought  that  is  a  no-cost  approach.  We  cannot  be 
doing  the  block  grant  mentality  whereby  you  say  you  are  going  to 
have  efficiencies  and  you  are  going  to  cut  moneys,  and  then  allow 
different  competing  programs  to  allocate  a  lesser  amount  of  money, 
and  somehow  think  you  can  make  something  out  of  nothing.  That 
is  not  the  case,  and  I  think  this  committee  fully  appreciates  that. 

Minimum  wage  jobb,  by  the  way,  are  not  going  to  be  the  answer. 
As  I  suspect  this  committee  knows,  you  can  be  working  full-time  at 
a  minimum  wage  job  and  have  a  family  still  in  poverty,  as  defined 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  guess  the  last  point  that  I  would  suggest  to  you  is  that  we  have 
to  reform  and  restructure  the  welfare  system  so  as  to  not  penalize 
those  who  would  go  to  school  by  chancing  the  regulation  that  de- 
ducts financial  aid  from  welfare  benefits.  We  have  to  change  the 
system  to  provide  for  transitional  support  services,  such  as  child 
care  and  medical  assistance  and  transportation  amounts,  for  those 
who  obtain  private  sector  jobs.  We  are  going  to  have  to  encourage 
mothers  with  young  children  to  enter  the  work  force,  and  that  re- 
quires that  we  have  nursing  care  and  day  care  programs.  If  we  are 
going  to  expect  people  to  get  off  of  welfare,  we  have  to  ensure  the 
continued  availability  of  adequate  medical  insurance  programs, 
which  they  now  lose  when  they  go  on  to  the  employment  rolls. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committed,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant modification  in  this  very  important  program  that  is  going 
to  address  the  obvious  humanitarian  concerns  that  hopefully  we  all 
share.  But  I  am  here  to  inject  a  tough-minded  component  in  the 
deliberations  that  will  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation,  con- 
cern^ about  our  national  economy  in  the  global  marketplace, 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  having  this  laige  percentage  of  our 
population  not  contributing  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  potential 
capability.  So  for  those  who  are  not  impressed  by  the  humanitarian 
concerns  of  this  initiative — and  I  know  there  are  some;  not  in  this 
room,  but  there  are  some  out  there— let  us  talk  in  terms  of  cost 
effective  programs,  let  us  talk  in  terms  of  cost.  I  know  that  this 
committee  is  aware  of  these  things,  and  I  just  commend  you  for 
what  you  are  doing. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OP 
THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  J.  PLORi j 
BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
OP  THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY  19,  1987 
WASHIN^'^ON,  D.C. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  providing 
me  with  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
welfare  reform. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  begin  the  complex  and  critical  challenge  of 
reforming  our  welfare  system,   I  would  i ike  to  discuss  an  aspect  of  the 
problem  that  especially  concerns  me. 

There  are  33  million  people,  or  14  percei     of  our  nation's  population, 
living  in  poverty. 

What  thia  means  is  thit  we  are  Ooing  without  the  contribution  that 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  can  make  to  our  economy,  our  society  and  our 
country. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  disregard  or  ignore  the  potential  contribution 
that  a  sizeable  percentage  of  our  population  can  make.  We  must  use  the  human 
resources  we  have  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  a.   economically  competitive  world. 

Permitting  a  considerable  number  of  our  population  to  remain 
under-employed,  insufficiently  educated  and  economically  dependent  will  leave 
us  without  the  skilled  workforce  we  reed  to  compete  on  the  economic  %rarld 
stage. 

Nw  one  would  think  of  letting  a  large  percentage  percent  of  his  or  her 
personal  incone  go  unused.  Then  why  are  we  as  a  nation  letting  a  sizeable 
percentage  of  our  assets  remain  unproductive? 

I  have  recently  become  chairman  of  a  newly  formed  commerce  Subcommittee 
that   #ill  deal  with  America's  economic  coropetitiveneas  today  and  in  the 
f  I'^'ure. 

The  aubcommittee  will  address  a  wide  range  of        les  affecting  our 
nation's  ability  to  compete  in  i/.ternational  market*-      ile  providing  a 
healthy  economy  and  sufficient  employment  opportun      ea  for  our  fellow 
citizens. 

America  is  competing  head  to  head  with  highly  industrialized  and 
organized  societies  like  Japan  and  West  Germany.  Letting  America  compete  on 
the  world  economic  stage  without  using  all  of  our  resources  is  a  prescription 
for  potential  disaster. 

Our  workforce  is  shrinking.  The  number  of  people  who  will  be  available 
to  perform  the  highly  sophisticated  jobs  needed  in  the  future  is  decreasing. 
We  will  have  fewer  people  available  for  the  jobs  that  require  extensive 
training,  education  and  skill. 

Will  they  be  th  ;i:e  when  our  country  needs  them  to  keep  America 
productive  and  competitive?  Or  are  we  permitting  our  greatest  natural 
resource  to  lay  fallow  for  the  rest  of  this  century? 

The  problem  does  not  just  exist  at  the  top  of  the  economic  ladder.  It 
IS  at  every  rung . 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  within  a  decade,  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  entry-level  work  force  of  this  nation  will  be  composed  of 
minorities,  immigrants  for  whom  English  is  a  second  languaoe  and  other 
low- income  individuals. 

The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  predicts  that  the  New 
York  -  Newark,  New  Jersey,  metropolitan  area  will  experience  severe  labor 
shortages  among  entry-level  workers  by  the  year  2000  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  reverse  current  trends. 

As  we  reform  our  welfare  system,  it  must  be  done  with  an  eye  on 
developing  the  full  potential  of  all  of  our  citizens  to  help  our  nation  meet 
th'   complicated  challenges  of  the  future. 

The  overriding  goal  of  welfare  reform  must  be  to  encourage  welfare 
recipients  to  obtain  and  keep  jobs  that  will  allow  them  to  break  out  of 
economic  dependency. 

There  is  wi^lespread  agreement  that  the    -^Ifare  system  is  not  effective 
in  helping  people  become  economically  self-suf ticient.  Practically  everyone 
agrees  on  the  goal  of  welfare  reform,  but  there  is  substantial  disagreement 
over  how  to  accomplish  ^'fective  welfare  reform. 
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There  is  also  considerable  hostility  among  the  public  toward  public 
assistance  programs  because  of  exaggerated  perceptions  of  welfare  costs  and 
myths  about  the  indolent  behavior  of  welfare  recipients.  However,  as  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that  many  who  are  on 
welfare  want  to  work  in  productive,  satisfying  and  oeaningul  jobs. 

We  roust  keep  in  mind  who  benefits  froa  welfare. 

Of  the  371,000  people  receiving  APDC  in  New  Jersey,  249,000  welfare 
recipients  are  children.  Nationally,  one  in  five  children  is  poor,  a  higher 
rate  than  for  adults  or  the  elderly. 

Of  the  124,000  welfare  cases  in  New  Jersey,  96  percent  are  J 
8ingle>parent  headed  households.  A  majority  of  these  families  are  headed  by  ; 
single  women.  A  family  of  three  with  no  income  receives  $404  a  month  in  AFOC 
benefits. 

The  question  is  are  we  going  to  consign  future  generations  of  children 
to  cycles  of  economic  dependency  or  are  we  going  to  find  a  way  to  break  this 
repeating  pattern  of  poverty? 

We  should  not  measure  the  success  of  welfare  reform  by  short->tera 
declines  in  the  welfare  rolls,  an  objective  that  could  be  achieved  quickly 
through  punitive  measures.  It  would  be  a  short-lived  victory  followed  by  a 
return  to  economic  dependency  by  those  temporarily  forced  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

We  should  measure  success  in  the  long-term  decline  in  welfare 
dependency,  especially  among  young  mothers. 

In  order  for  welfare  recipients  to  achieve  economic  independence,  we 
are  going  to  have  t.>  change  our  thinking  about  the  role  of  welfare. 
Currently,  welfare  i»  a  program  in  which  the  haves  give  modest  support  to  the 
have-nots  under  strict  regulations  to  prevent  fraud. 

At  present,  welfare  is  a  bank  teller  distributing  assistance  to  ' 
families  generation  after  generation  without  any  real  effort  being  made  to 
breah  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  economic  dependency. 

To  do  that,  we  must  provide  a  welfare  system  that  leads  to  long-terir- 
employment  in  the  private  sector. 

H  large  proportion  of  people  on  welfare  are  there  because  they  lack 
work  experience,  education  and  occupational  skills.  Therefore,  we  must  invest 
resources  to  prepare  them  for  jobs  that  provide  a  realistic  and  meaningful 
alternative  to  welfare. 

Minimum  wage  jobs  in  fast-food  restaurants  and  behind  cash  registers  in 
department  stores  are  insufficient.  The  salary  from  working  full-time  all 
year  at  a  minimum  wage  job  is  under  $7,000  —  less  than  enough  to  keep  a 
mother  and  one  child  above  the  poverty  line. 

We  must  face  the  hard  facts  that  real  welfare  reform  will  take 
investments  the  public  may  not  be  willing  to  make  now.  The  current  mood  in 
Washington  pushing  for  more  cutbacks  in  social  services  also  presents  a 
considerable  obstacle. 

But  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  short-term  investments  in  successful 
welfare  reform,  we  will  be  forced  to  endure  costly  and  open-ended 
expenditures  for  years  to  come. 

We  must  restructure  the  welfare  system  so  that  it  does  not  penalize 
those  who  go  to  school  by  changing  the  regulation  that  deducts  financial  aid 
from  welfare  benefits. 

We  must  change  the  system  to  provide  transitional  support  services, 
such  as  childcare,  medical  assistance  and  transportation  for  those  who  obtain 
private  sector  jobs. 

If  we  are  going  to  encourage  mothers  with  young  children  to  enter  the 
workforce,  we  must  make  sure  there  is  adeqjate  and  safe  childcare. 

If  we  are  going  to  expect  people  to  get  off  welfare,  we  must  insure  the 
availability  of  adequate  medical  insurance  programs,  which  they  now  lose  with 
employment. 

Significant  welfare  reform  is  achievable.  But  ■  *  will  take  a  major 
commitment  by  the  public  and  their  elected  officials. 

To  do  less  IS  to  undermine  our  economic  future  and  lose  the 
contributions  14  percent  of  our  fellow  citizens  can  make  to  our  society. 
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Chairaiafi  Ford.  Let  me  commend  you  and  thank  you  for  your 
testijjKmy.  It  will  be  very  fruitful  to  us  when  we  have  a  bill  before 
the  committee  and  are  mflrlring  it  up. 

^  Thank  you  for  being  right  on  tiuget  with  the  things  that  you 
have  discussed  with  us  today. 
The  Chair  recoenizes  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  not  onty  coming  to  the  Congress  with 
Mr.  Florio,  but  he  and  I  spent  a  httle  bit  of  our  time  worrying 
about  the  Superfimd  bill  last  year.  It  is  a  real  delight,  Jim,  to  Imow 
that  you  are  going  to  be  involved  in  this  as  welV 

My  question  to  you,  auickly,  is  that  clearly  a  social  contract  or 
work  component  or  weltare  reform  bill— whatever  vou  want  to  call 
it— crosses  jurisdictional  lines.  And  Chairman  Ford  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed just  tentatively  the  ideti  oi  whether  it  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad 
one. 

That  is  basically  the  thxust  of  my  question,  of  whether  or  not  a 
committee,  such  as  the  on«^  set  up  m  1977  or  1978  by  Speaker 
O'Neill  that  took  the  interested  members  of  both  parties  who  were 
interested  in  welfare  reform  and  gave  them  a  task  to  write  a  bill,  is 
a  good  idea,  or  should  we  try  to  do  it  separately  within  some  sort  of 
time  frame? 

I  think  both  approaches  have  problems  and  both  have  benefits, 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  think. 

Mr.  Florio.  Well,  I  think  the  practical  factor,  particularly  if  we 
are  dealing  with  time  frames,  is  that  you  are  gomg  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  trying  to  have  this  committee,  the  super  committee 
system  that  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and  has  not  always  been  to- 
tally successful.  The  reference  vou  are  making  is  to  the  energy  

Mr.  Downey.  It  was  successnil  in  the  area  of  energy,  but  it  was 
not  successful  in  welfore  because  there  were  two  super  committees 
set  up. 

Mr.  Florio.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  give  you  the  definitive  statement  as  to  which 
is  a  preferred  approach.  I  think  what  it  does  is  to  cry  out  for  con- 
gressional committee  reform,  which  is  something  that  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  but  certainly  it  should  be  undertaken  at  some 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Downey.  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
alwa}^  blanch  at  the  idea  of  committee  reform,  given  our  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  it  a  little  thought,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Florio.  I  will. 

Mr.  Downey.  Because  I  think  it  is  really  one  of  the  critical  proce- 
dural questions  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  address  if  we  are 
going  \k  do  this. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Peasb.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 
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Mr.  Levin.  No  questions. 

Chainnan  Ford.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Florio.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chainnan  Ford.  The  Chair  will  call  Mr.  Petri  at  this  time  to  give 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  We  are  sorry  that 
vou  have  been  waiting  so  long  to  testify,  but  we  are  delighted  to 
have  you. 

Mr.  PftTRi.  I  am  going  to  talk  on  just  one  narrow  part  of  what  is 
a  very  big  problem  in  our  society,  and  that  is  the  fact  that,  despite 
all  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  over  the  last  several  decades, 
we  have  seen  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  ill^timate  children  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  point  where  half  of  the  children,  for  ex- 
ample, bom  in  Milwaukee  County  in  Wisconsin  a;*e  now  illegit- 
imate. This  is  going  to  be  a  problem  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
live  with  now  as  they  go  thixmgh  the  whole  education  system,  job 
market,  and  everything  else. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  the  results  of  a  lot  of  human  invest- 
ment, as  well  as  government  investment,  including  the  efforts  of  a 
mother  and  father  and  relatives  who  took  the  time  to  spend  some 
time  with  us.  These  children  are  not  going  to  have  those  resources 
in  the  same  measure  that  most  of  us  did.  It  is  a  big  problem. 

So  I  would  like  to  just  testily  on  a  feature  of  the  AFIX!  laws  that 
provides  an  incentive  to  br^  up  families.  Current  laws  allow 
minor  mothers,  no  matter  how  young,  to  set  up  their  own  house- 
holds and  receive  various  welfare  benefits  in  their  own  names. 
What  is  worse,  in  most  cases  the  extended  family  is  better  off  if 
they  do  that  than  if  they  do  not. 

Consider  a  typical  example  in  my  own  state  of  Wisconsin.  An 
urban,  three-person,  AFDC  tamily  with  little  other  income  receives 
$684  per  month  in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy  assistance.  Now, 
suppose  that  a  13-vear-old  daughter  in  that  household  has  a  baby. 
If  she  and  the  haoy  live  at  home  with  her  parent,  the  extended 
family  is  then  a  fourjperson  household.  As  such,  it  is  eligible  for 
$815  per  month  in  AFDC,  food  stamps  and  energy  assistance. 

However,  if  that  13-year-old  girl  moves  away  with  her  baby  and 
sets  up  her  own  household,  the  extended  family  then  consists  of 
two  two-person  households,  each  of  which  is  eligible  for  $564  per 
month  in  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  energy  assistance.  The  two 
households  then  have  a  combined  income  of  $1,128  per  month  from 
these  three  progrsims;  in  other  words,  $313  per  month  more  than 
the  extended  family  would  get  if  it  consisted  of  a  single  four-person 
household. 

Consider  for  a  minute  what  we  are  saying  with  this  kind  of  a 
law.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  telling  potentially  rebellious  adoles- 
cent girls  that  thev  can  become  financially  independent  if  they 
have  babies.  Beyond  that,  we  are  telling  them  that,  after  they  have 
had  babies  for  whatever  reason,  not  only  are  they  allowed  to  set  up 
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their  own  households,  but  that  their  extended  families  will  actually 
be  better  off  if  they  do  so. 

So  these,  it  seems  to  me,  are  perverse  incentives.  Even  'f  we  are 
not  sure  anyone  is  influenced  by  them,  they  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  in  the  law.  Adolescents,  with  or  without  theii  own 
babies,  still  need  the  supervision  of  parents  and  guardians.  Ai  d  by 
allowing  them,  even  encouraging  them,  to  leave  home,  1  am  sure 
we  are  actually  hurting  some  of  these  young  people  instead  of  }ielp- 
ing  them. 

The  simplest  way  to  fix  this  problem  is  to  require  that  minor  un- 
married motliers  stay  home  with  their  own  parents  in  oruer  to  re- 
ceive welfare  benefits,  except  in  cases  where  thero  ib  no  parent  or 
guardian,  where  the  adolescent  was  already  independent  before 
having  the  baby,  or  where  tliere  is  a  concern  sbout  that  individ- 
ual's safety. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  do  that,  and  1  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

The  Senate  has  passed  similar  provisions  in  previous  Ciongress- 
es— it  is  one  of  Senator  Moynihan's  pet  projects— but  the  House 
conferees  have  always  objected.  Several  States  have  tried  to  do  this 
on  their  own,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  that  Federal  law  prevents 
them  from  doing  it.  So  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  House  to  get 
behind  this  reform  so  that  we  can  stop  harming  the  people  that  we 
are  trjring  to  help.  Even  if  we  do  not  adopt  a  nationwide  require^ 
ment  that  minor  mothers  stay  home  in  order  to  receive  welfare,  we 
should  at  least  allow  the  states  to  adopt  such  requirements  if  they 
wish. 

That  is  it.  It  is  a  small  change,  but  1  think  it  will  at  least  bring 
more  human  resources  to  bear  on  helping  these  children  that  find 
themselves  in  AFDC  families. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIHONY  OF  IICP.  THONAS  i.  PETRI 
UELFME  RCFOfM  HEARING 

suBCominEE  on  public  assistance 

AND  UNENPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
HOUSE  COmnTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
FEBRUARY  19,  1987 


Nr.  Chalnun,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  glvln)     tho  opportunity  to 
to»t1fy  twrt  today  on  tha  Issua  of  iialfara  rafoni.    I  will  taka  just  a  faw 
MMnts  of  your  tiM  to  discuss  just  ona  aajor  falling  of  currant  AFOC  law: 
a  faatura  that  provldas  an  Incantlva  to  braak  up  fMlllas. 

Currant  law  allows  Minor  Mothars,  no  MtUr  how  young,  to  sat  up  thair 
own  housaholds  and  racalva  various  walfara  banaflts  In  thair  own  naaas. 
And  what  Is  w>rsa.  In  aast  casas  tha  axtandad  fa«11y  Is  battar  off 

financially  If  thay  do  that. 

Consldar  a  typical  axa^>1a  In  iqr  awn  stata  of  Wisconsin.  An  urban 
thraa  parson  AFDC  faMly  with  llttia  othar  IncoM  racalvas  S684  p«r  aonth 
In  AFDC»  food  tta«ps,  and  anargy  asslstanca.   Now  suppose*  a  thirtaan  yaar 
old  daughtar  In  that  housahold  has  a  baby.    If  sha  and  tha  baby  llva  at 
hOM  with  har  pa  rant,  tha  axtandad  faally  Is  than  a  four  parsgn  hous.'hold. 
As  such.  It  Is  allglbia  for  $815  par  iionth  In  AFDC,  food  staaps,  and  anargy 
assistance.   Howavar,  If  that  thirtaan  y^r  old  girl  novas  away  with  har 
baby  and  sats  up  har  own  housahold,  tha  axtandad  fanlly  than  consists  of 
tMO  two-parson  housaholds,  aach  of  which  Is  allglbia  for  S564  per  aonth  In 
AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  anargy  asslstanca.   Tha  two  housaholds  then  hava  a 
comblntd  Incoaa  of  $1128  par  aunth  froai  thasa  thraa  programs,  or  $313  par 
Month  nora  than  tha  axtandad  family  would  gat  if  It  consisted  of  a  single 
four-parson  housahold. 

Consider  for  a  mmmt  what  we  are  saying  with  this  kind  of  law.  In 
the  first  place,  we  are  telling  potentially  rebellious  adolescent  girls 
that  they  can  bacona  financially  Independent  If  thay  have  babies.  But 
heyond  that,  we  are  telling  the«,  after  they  have  had  babies  for  whatever 
-eascn,  not  on)y  that  thay  are. allawad  to  sat  up  their  own  households,  but 
that  their  extended  familes  will  actually  be  better  eff  If  they  do  so. 

Nr.  chalnaan,  thasa  Incentives  are  perverse.   Even  If  we  are  not  sure 
anyone  Is  Influenced  by  than,  thay  should  not  be  In  the  law.  Adolescents, 
with  or  without  their  own  babies,  still  need  the  supervision  of  parents  or 
guardians.   By  allowing  than      even  encouraging  than  --  to  leave  how,  I 
an  srre  we  are  actually  hurting  sone  of  these  young  people  1/istead  of 
helping  then. 

The  sinplest  way  to  fix  this  problen  Is  to  require  that  ninor 
unnarrlad  nothers  stay  hone  with  their  om  parents  In  arder  to  recalve 
welfare  benefits,  except  In  cases  where  there  Is  .10  parent  er  guardian, 
Mhara  tha  adolescent  was  already  Independent  before  having  tha  baby,  or . 
where  there  Is  a  concern  about  safety.   Yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  do 
that,  and  I  urge  the  conmlttea  to  give  It  careful  consideration. 

Tha  Senate  has  passed  sinllar  provisions  In  previous  Congresses,  but 
the  House  conferees  have  always  objected.   Several  states  have  triad  to 

adopt  such  provisions  on  their  own,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  that  federal 
law  prevents  then  fron  doing  It.   I  believe  It  Is  tine  for  the  House  to  get 
behind  this  refom  so  we  can  stop  haming  the  people  we're  supposedly 
trying  to  help.   But  even  If  we  don't  adopt  a  nationwide  requirement  that 
Minor  mothers  stay  home  in  order  to  receive  welfare,  we  should  at  least 
allow  the  states  to  adopt  such  requirements  if  they  wish. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  says  this  refom  would  save  twenty 
Million  dollars  or  so  per  yaar,  but  that  Is  not  the  major  reason  for 
adopting  It.  Ue  should  adopt  It  in  order  to  remove  from  the  law  perverse 
incentives  for  breaking  up  families. 
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Chairman  Ford.  You  knew,  we  would  like  to  correct  this.  Let  me 
ask  you  this:  K  a  13-year-old  child  has  had  a  bsJby— unless  there  is 
some  safety  reason  for  that  person  or  that  mother  with  the  child  to 
leave  home,  we  have  to  give  them  protection — but  how  would  we 
treat  the  grandparents'  income?  Should  we  take  into  consideration 
the  grandparents'  income?  Oftentimes  this  means  taking  the  13*  or 
14-year-ola  child  who  has  given  birth  and  denying  her  the  Medicaid 
benefits,  denying  her  the  AFDC  benefits  if  the  income  of  the  grand- 
parents is  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Petri.  I  think  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the 
income  of  the  father,  if  possible,  and  he  has  the  primary  obligation 
to  provide  for  his  chUd. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  deal  directly 
with  the  testimony. 

Mr.  PffFRi.  You  would  increase  the  household  by  one;  they  would 
get  one  more  benefit. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  have  really  been  emphasizing  work,  educa- 
tion, and  training,  and  are  concerned  about  teenage  pregnancies 
that  occur  when  the  girl  is  13,  14,  15,  or  16  years  old.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  help  is  provided  before  multiple  pregnancies  occur, 
before  this  unwed  mother  becomes,  by  the  age  of  20,  a  parent  to 
three  children  and  a  part  of  that  hard  core  dependent  and  who  will 
never  be  a  self-sufficient  mother.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  deny  the  proper  protection  for  this  13-  or  14-year-old,  and  that 
we  try  to  prevent  multiple  pregnancies  and  we  try  to  make  sure 
that  a  high  school  education  or  the  equivalent  is  provided  for  that 
young  teenage  mother  who  has  experienced  a  pr^n^iancy  at  an 
early  age. 

Naturally,  we  are  concerned  about  the  income  of  the  grandpar- 
ents as  it  relates  to  the  eligibility  standards  that  would  be  applied 
to  the  erandchild  and  the  daughter. 

Mr.  Petri.  Well,  you  know,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  thinking 
about,  if  you  want  to,  but  send  the  check  at  least  to  the  grandmoth- 
er, not  to  the  minor  daughter. 

You  have  a  situation  where  

Chairman  Ford.  The  eligibility  is  the  real  question. 

Mr.  Petri  [continuing].  You  are  tr3ring  to  maintain  control  in  the 
family  and  a  little  family  discipline,  and  the  daughter  is  going  to 
be  able  to  go  out  on  her  own  and  the  government  is  going  to  subsi- 
dize her.  'niat  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  support  a  parent  who  is 
sincerely  trying  to  help. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Petri.  The  other  thing,  just  by  the  by,  in  my  own  area,  the 
way  AFDC  works,  the  statistics  in  a  way  are  a  little  exaggerated  in 
this  sense:  that  an  awful  lot  of  people  are  discovering  that  they 
only  have  to  lie  once.  They  have  to  say  theydo  not  know  who  the 
father  is  and  not  have  a  marriage  license.  Then  they  can  get  two 
incomes.  The  fother  can  work  at  the  factorjr  or  wherever;  the 
mother  can  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  cmld,  in  a  traditional 
family  structure,  and  get  AFDC.  That  is  happening,  according  to 
welfare  directors  in  my  area,  increasingly,  and  it  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  give  a  little  thought  to  jomewhere  along  the  way,  too. 

So  instead  of  having  to  have  both  go  out  and  work,  $600  is  not  a 
lot,  but  it  is  after  taxes.  And  you  nave  to  make  $1,000  or  so  a 
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month  before  taxes  to  compensate,  and  people  find  the  .ncealr'es 
are  such  that  their  children  end  up  being  listed  as  iU^timate. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  know,  in  half  of  the  States  today,  the  un- 
employed father,  in  order  for  the  children  and  the  moUier  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  AFDC  benefits,  cannot  live  in  the  home.  These  fathers 
are  told  that  by  the  Government.  We  have  had  unemployed  parent 
iMrialation  before  the  last  two  Congresses.  Hopeftilly,  it  will  be  one 
or  the  strong  components  of  welfare  reform  or  part  of  a  separate 
bill  reportea  before  the  welfare  reform  package  mandating  all 
States  make  the  father  part  of  the  family  unit,^mether  it  is  a  case 
of  teenage  pregnancy  or  not. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  I  am  not  sure  that  beyond  the  general  concept  of 
strengthening  the  family  unit,  which  is  really  what  you  are  talking 
about,  is  it  not,  Tom? 

Mr.  Petri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Downey.  There  is  disagreement.  I  mean,  I  agree  with  that, 
and  to  the  extent  that  you  could  have  an  extended  family,  l^isla- 
tively  or  by  direction,  make  sense,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  ever 
going  to  decide  to  give  tiie  grandmother  the  check.  I  mean,  as  the 
chairman  said,  the  eligibuity  flows  from  the  minor  daughter 
throu^^  the  result  of  her  child. 

What  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us,  if  vou  can,  now,  please— if  not, 
then  provide  it  to  us — how  big  a  problem  this  is,  the  one  that  you 
are  aiddressing,  the  idea  of  minor  children  setting  up  separate 
households  where  the  difference  is  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
two  separate  households  are  set  up.  You  are  spending  more  money 
and  getting  less  for  it. 

Mr.  Petri.  Sure.  That  would  be  very  easy  to  find. 

Mr.  Downey.  OK.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  provide 
that.  I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  would  thmk  about  this  con- 
cept that  Mr.  Ford  has  developed,  which  I  am  in  absolute  agree- 
ment with;  that  is,  this  notion  of  not  counting  the  grandparents' 
income  as  a  tool  of  keeping  the  minor  daughter  and  the  child  in 
the  grandparents'  housenold.  Because  once  you  start  counting  the 
grandparents'  income,  the  incentive  is  for  the  grandparents  to  not 
want  the  child  there,  or  for  the  daughter  not  to  want  to  stoy  be- 
cause eligibility  then  would  be  reducra,  not  increase. 

That  to  me  is  on?  of  the  issues  that  we  have  to  wrestle  with,  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  think  about  that  as  well. 

Third,  the  point  of  child  support  enforcement,  which  I  think  vou 
touched  on  briefly,  is  one  that  we  are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  tune 
on  simply  because  the  idea  of  child  support  enforcement,  making 
the  father  responsible  to  the  family  unit,  is  critically  important. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  really  wonder  about  the  idea  of  sutisidizing  girls  in 
wealthy  families  when  they  move  away  from  home  after  they  have 
a  babv.  I  think  the  parents  have  a  responsibility  for  their  children, 
and  that  we  should  not  undermine  that. 

Now,  when  you  get  into  the  actual  mechanics  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent situations,  sure,  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  be  studying  it.  But 
I  think  there  are  problems  with  both  approaches  that  we  have  to 
think  about. 

Mr.  Downey.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  lecture  you,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  sure  you  understand  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
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real  big  problem  in  our  country  on  subsidizing  wealthy  families  on 
AFDC.  I  mean,  frankly,  I  think  that  is  a  throwaway  line.  I  am 
going  to  come  down  very  hard  on  you  about  the  idea  that  somehow 
the  welfare  problem  in  this  count^  is  that  there  are  wealthy  fami- 
lies here  who  cannot  agree  on  what  to  wear,  and  they  decide  to 
move  out. 

Mr.  Pbtri.  We  will  provide  figures  that  will  show  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  not  of  age  who  are  having  babies  and  qualifying 
for  AFDC. 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  problem.  I  just 
do  not  think  it  is  very  big. 
Chairman  FoBO.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Pkasb.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Fobo.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mir.  Levin. 
Mr.  Levin.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Petri. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Goodling  of  Pennsylvania.  We  welcome 
you  before  the  subcommittee,  and  we  recognize  you  at  this  time  for 
your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  a  couple  of 
ideas  that  I  have  as  you  deal  with  a  very  important  problem  and  a 
very  big  problem,  welfare  reform. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  sure  everyone  under- 
stands I  do  not — and  I  repeat,  not— believe  we  have  a  subculture  in 
our  country  consisting  of  individuals  who  like  being  on  welfare.  I 
think  with  proper  incentives,  the  proper  education,  proper  train- 
ing, the  nugority  of  individuals  would  prefer  to  be  part  of  the  work- 
ing population. 

Recently,  in  part  of  my  responsibility  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  Governor  Bill  Clinton 
talk  to  a  group,  and  one  of  the  areas  he  talked  about  really  im- 
pressed me.  I  recommend  you  study  the  proposals  he  is  coming  up 
with,  which  are  going  to  be  released,  I  believe,  and  considered  this 
^  jekend  at  the  National  Governors  Conference.  ''Making  America 
Work,  Productive  People,  Productive  Policies.''  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  he  deals  with  that  I  find  very  important  and  I  think 
would  be  very  helpful,  particularly  the  area  of  bringing  down  the 
barriers. 

One  of  the  key  components  of  their  welfare  reform  proposal  is 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  a  contract  between  the  recipient  of 
public  assistance  and  the  agency  administering  the  program  where- 
in the  recipient  agrees  to  participate  in  a  series  of  activities  de- 
signed to  move  that  recipient  towards  self-sufficiency.  As  I  indicat- 
edf,  this  will  be  considered  by  the  Governors  this  weekend. 

For  instance,  he  gave  an  example  of  a  young  teenage  mother  con- 
tracting to  finish  high  school  and  at  the  same  time  attending 
parent  training  classes  in  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  public  assist- 
ance. The  State  would  also  then  provide  support  services  such  as 
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child  care  and  health  coverage  while  the  recipient  completes  her 
education  and  works  toward  economic  independence. 

The  Governors'  Association  is  also  considering  teenage  pr^^nan- 
cy,  adult  illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  and  these  are  all  factors  which 
lead  to  welfare  dependency.  They  are  all  issues  that  are  very  im- 
portant to  me,  serving  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
am  especially  concerned  and  have  introduced  legislation  attacking 
tihuB  ilutenunr  problem  in  the  country.  When  you  think  we  have 
somewhere  Setween  20  and  60  million  functional  illiterates  in  this 
countary,  not  only  is  it  devastating  to  their  well-being  and  their 
pride,  it  is  also  devastating  to  think  that  we  could  ever  oe  competi- 
tive again  with  the  illiteracy  growth  as  it  is. 

The  Even  Start  Program,  which  I  included  in  the  chapter  1  revi- 
sion Chaunman  Hawkins  and  I  introduced,  would  deaf  with  pre- 
school children  and  with  parents  who  are  fimctionally  illiterate  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  break  the  cycle  unless 
you  deal  with  both  at  die  same  time,  and  I  think  you  have  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  preschool  setting.  That  will  be  part  of  chapter  1, 1 
hope. 

It  is,  in  my  mind^  a  problem  which  we  must  solve.  If  parents 
cannot  read  and  write  and  are  d^ndent  on  the  welfare  system, 
they  are  unable  to  assist  their  children.  I  have  always  tried  to 
chs^e  the  title  of  Head  Start  to  Even  Start  because  people  out 
there  get  the  idea  tliat  somehow  or  other  you  are  trying  to  give 
these  children  something  other  children  are  not  getting.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  all.  We  are  trying  to  give  them  an 
even  start. 

Again,  I  think  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to  work  with  the 
parents  and  the  children,  the  preschool  children,  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  the  contract  concept  probably  could  be  weaved  around  an- 
other idea  in  vAdch  I  am  interested.  I  frankly  do  not  believe,  at  the 
present  time,  we  provide  the  type  of  incentives  necessary  for 
women  who  head  single  families,  for  instance,  to  seek  employment. 
If  the  mother  is  receiving  $600  in  support  without  working  and 
finds  a  jcb  at  $800,  in  all  probability  em  is  going  to  find  that  she 
has  to  roduoe  the  standard  of  living  of  her  children.  No  mother  is 
going  to  want  to  do  that 

So  I  would  hope  you  would  look  into  a  system,  possibly,  where  if 
the  job  pays  $800  and  it  costs  $300  more  to  have  her  take  that  job, 
thus  reducing  her  income  to  $500,  then  the  AFDC  support  would  be 
the  $L00— the  $500  that  she  will  get  as  part  of  her  pay  after  de- 
ductible expenses  and  then  the  $100  will  be  our  support  to  make 
sure  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  does  not  lose  the  standard  of 
living  that  she  had  for  her  children. 

She  would  get  increases,  of  course,  and  the  welfare  would  de- 
crease, and  she  would  become  self-sufficient,  and  eventually  she 
would  start  getting  pay  raises  where  she  increases  her  own  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  think  this  is  something  we  should  look  into.  I  was 
happy  to  hear  Secretary  Brock  say  this  morning  they  are  ^stting 
around  the  JTPA  problem,  where  an  AFDC  youngster  goes  into  a 
JTPA  program,  he  or  she  automatically  loses  their  benefit.  Ard 
that  is  not  much  of  an  incentive  to  try  to  train  them.  He  said  that 
because  of  the  cooperation  of  Secretary  Bowen  at  HHS,  Secretary 
Bowen  is  going  to  overlook  that,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  go 
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into  the  training  program  they  will  not  lose  their  AFDC  benefits. 
He  has  not  been  Me  to  get  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  fhmi  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  I  assured  him  we  would  handle  that  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  without  the  Secretary. 

So  those  are  a  couple  of  ideas  that  I  have  that  might  help  you  as 
you  undertake  the  very  important  task,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  I 
indicated  before,  these  people  should  have  a  golden  opportunity  to 
have  the  kind  of  pride  that  one  can  have  in  being  gainftiUy  em- 
ployed, and  pass  that  on,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  their  children. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TesCloony  of 
THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  P.  GOODLINC 

Before  the 

SUBCOMMITTBE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
February  19,  1987 

on 

WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.   Chalrnan:     Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Aaslstance  and  Unemployment 
Compenaatlon  and  present  my  views  concerning  the  reform  of  our 
nation's  welfare  aystem. 

I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  believe  we  have  a  subculture  In  our 
country  conalatlng  of  Indlvlduala  who  like  living  on  welfare.  I 
believe  with  the  proper  Incentlvea  and  with  the  proper  education 
and  training,   the  majority  of  Indlvlduala  on  welfare  would  prefer 
to  become  a  part  of  the  working  public. 

I  have  recently  become  Intereated  In  a  project  of  the 
National  Governors*  Aasoclatlon,   apearheaded  by  Governor  Bill 
Clinton,   entitled  "Making  Ac^rlca  Work:     Productive  People, 
Productlvle  Policies."     I  particularly  aupport  some  of  the 
concepta  embodied  In  a  portion  of  the  project  entitled,  "Bringing 
Down  the  Barriers",  which  was  directed  tcwarda  development  of  a 
welfare  reform  policy. 

One  of  the  key  componeata  of  this  welfare  reform  propoaal 
la  the  Idea  of  a  contract  between  the  recipient  of  public 
assistance  and  the  agency  adml nla t er 1 ng  the  program  wherein  the 
recipient  agrees  to  participate  In  a  aerlea  of  actlvltlea  dealgned 
to  move  that  recipient  tow^irda  self-auf f Iclency.     Thla  Idea,   to  be 
conaldered  by  Governora  of  all  the  atatea  at  their  winter  meeting 
atartlng  thla  weekend,  would  mainly  conalat  of  participation  by  a 
recipient  In  a  training  or  employment  program  —  although  other 
activities  could  be  part  of  the  contract  If  appropriate  to  the 
Individual  client.  k 

An  example  provided  to  me  by  Governor  Clinton  la  a  young 
teenage  mother  contracting  to  flnlah  high  school  and  attend  parent 
training  classes  In  exchange  for  the  receipt  of  public  aaaljtance. 
In  addition,   the  atate.   In  this  Inatance,  could  agree  to  provide 
support  services  such  as  child  care  and  health  coverage  while  the 
recipient  completes  her  education  and  works  towarda  economic 
Independence. 

The  Governor's  Assocatlon  Is  alao  examining  such  laauea  aa 
teenage  pregnancy,   adult  Illiteracy  and  school  dropouta  —  all 
factors  which  can  lead  to  welfare  dependency  —  and  aU  laauea 
Important   to  me  In  my  role  aa  a  Member  of  the  Houae  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.     I  an  eapeclally  concerned,   and  have  Introduced 
legislation,   attacking  the  Illiteracy  problem  In  our  country.  Not 
only  ffluat  we  concern  ouraelves  with  educating  today*8  youth,  but 
we  muat  also  Insure  that   their  parents  are  literate  and  capable  of 
providing  aaalatance  to  their  children  when  they  are  doing  their 
homework  and  other  school  projects. 
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It  la,  m  uy  Bind,   a  problea  which  auat  be  solved  If  we  are 
CO  provide  Indlvlduala  with  the  waya  and  iieana  of  ending  their 
dependency  on  public  aaalatance.     If  parenta  cannot  read  and  write 
and  ara  dependent  upon  the  welfare  ayatem,   they  aay  alao  be  unable 
to  aaalat  thalr  children,  who  aay  not,  as  a  reault,  be  able  to 
take   full  advantage  of  the  education  provided  to  them  In  our 
natlon*a  achoola.     Theae  children  may  eventually  drop  out  of 
achool  and  end  up  on  public  aaalatance  If  they  do  not  have  the 
education  and  akllla  necaaaary  to  compete  In  today' a  highly 
competitive,  technological  aoclety. 

Although  the  contract  concept  embodied  In  the  propoaal 
under  conalderat Ion  by  the  Governor' a  Aaaoclatlon  may  aolve  the 
problem  I  am  about  to  dlacuaa,   I  believe  the  following  Idea  la 
alao  worthy  of  conalderatlon  by  your  Committee  aa  you  endeavor  to 
reform  our  natlon'a  welfare  ayatem.     I  frankly  do  not  believe  we 
currently  provide  the  type  of  Incentlvea  neceaaary  for  women  who 
head  alngle  famlllea  to  aeek  employment.     In  many  Inatancaa,  young 
BOthera  have  a  dealre  to  work,  but  find  they  would  have  leas 
available  Income  to  provide  for     heir  family  once  they  deduct 
child  care  and  other  work-related  expenaea.     No  mother  wanta  to 
reduce  her  famlly'a  atandard  of  living  and,  therefore,  there  la  a 
dlalncentlve  for  women  In  theae  Inatancea  to  aeak  employment. 

The  concept  I  have  In  mind  would  Inaure  that  a  woman'a 
Income  would  not  be  reduced  If  she  went  to  work,  but,  at  the  aame 
time,  would  lower  welfare  paymenta.     For  example,  let  ua  aay  that 
the  mother  recelvea  $600  a  month  In  welfare  paymenta.     She  flnda  a 
Job  paying  her  $800  a  month  but,  after  paying  child  care, 
tranaportatlon,   and  other  work-related  expenaea,  ahe  haa  only  $500 
a  month  left  to  provide  for  har  family.     Under  my  proposal,  ahe 
would  receive  $100  In  welfare  paymenta  to  keep  her  atandard  of 
living  from  dropping  due  to  employment.     Then,  each  time  ahe 
received   a  ralae,  the  welfare  payment  would  be  reduced 
sccordlngly.     After  a  period  of  time,  ahe  would  no  longer  be 
receiving  welfare  payments  and  each  Increase  In  her  sslary  would 
provide  additional  Income  for  her  family. 

The  Job  of  reforming  our  nation's  welfsre  system  Is  not  an 
essy  task.     I  commend  you  for  tsklng  the  time  to  hold  this  hesrlng 
and  urge  you  to  consider  the  Ideas  I  have  outlined  should  you 
decide  to  proceed  with  reforming  our  nstlon's  welfare  system. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  go  over  this  testi- 
mony a  little  later.  I  want  to  raise  a  question  that  Mr.  Downey  has 
put  before  two  or  three  of  the  members  today.  You  served,  I  think, 
on  the  special  committee  in  1977  and  1978,  as  representative  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  And  we  are  talking  about  a 
iurisdictionai  question  that  will  be  before  us  with  a  comprehensive 
bill.  You  served  on  that  committee.  We  never  received  a  bill  and 
never  passed  a  bill  in  1977  and  1978.  Mr.  Downey  has  put  it  before 
other  members  about  whether  there  should  be  another  committee 
made  up  of  three  or  four  committees  with  jurisdiction  of  a  compre- 
hensive bill.  Couldyou  sort  of  elaborate  on  that  for  us? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Well,  I  would  wholeheartedly  support  that.  I  get 
so  frustrated  with  the  way  we  do  business  here  b^use  we  have 
five,  six,  seven  people  fighting  over  jurisdiction,  and  that  does  not 
help  the  people  we  are  supposed  to  be  trying  to  help.  I  have  it  all 
the  time  in  child  nutrition,  where  supposemy  we  nave  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility,  the  Agriculture  Conunittee  has  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility,  somebody  else  has  some  responsibility.  I 
don't  think  you  are  goin^  to  be  able  to  be  doing  the  kind  of  reform 
we  need  unless  you  bring  about  that  kind  of  an  approach,  because 
you  are  going  to  have  this  fighting  over  jurisdiction  all  the  time. 
So,  I  would  wholeheartedly  support  an  effort  to  have  a  committee 
dealing  with  welfare  reform,  and  I  think  then  you  would  accom- 
plish something. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  what  were  some  of  the  problems  that  you 
were  faced  with  in  1978? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Well,  I  think  it  was  a  problem  of  what  kind  of 
authority  you  had.  I  do  not  know  that— as  I  remember  that  effort, 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  and  discuss  some  ideas,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ever  broke  the  whole  idea  of  jurisdiction.  I  think,  first 
of  all,  you  hav  ^ot  to  make  sure  that  the  chairmen  of  those  com- 
mittees that  you  are  trying  to  bring  together  very  much  want  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Chairman  Ford.  Then  you  say  we  should  establish  a  similar  com- 
mittee for  the  new  welfare  package  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  think  you  could,  but  I  think,  as  I  said,  you  have 
to  make  sure  that  the  chairmen,  where  these  jurisdictional  fights 
come  up,  are  part  of  that  committee.  And  you  have  to  get  their 
kind  of  cooperation  or  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  But 
again  I  think  that  was  more  of  a  tea  party  kind  of  thing,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  was  challenged  with— given  any  kind  of  au- 
thority or  power  to  really  move  ahead.  I  think  we  still  had  a  juris- 
dictional fight  even  after  we  came  up  with  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  what  a  delight 
Mr.  Goodling^s  testimony  is.  I  found  myself  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  what  you  are  saying  Bill.  Basically,  this  idea  of  a  con- 
tract—I feel  like  Fm  a  salesman  for  this  Governor's  report.  It  is 
called  a  New  Social  Contract.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  it.  It  was  sent  to  my  Governor  at  his  behest,  and 
it  embodies  everything  that  you  have  just  said:  the  idea  that  there 
are  responsibilities  that  the  individuals  have  to  work  and  to  be  self- 
sufficient,  and  that  there  are  other  responsibilities  th«t  we  have  to 
the  recipients,  to  help  them  become  self-sufficient  an   work.  And 
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also  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  hearings  today  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed— ^you  have  correctly,  in  my  view— the  id'^a  that  the 
margin — making  sure  that  people  have  the  added  incentive  to  con- 
tinue to  work— we  try  to  do  that  with  the  tax  bill,  but  not  only  do 
you  lose  the  AFDC  benefit,  but  the  working  mother  would  lose  the 
Medicaid  card  too,  and  that  is  simply  preposterous.  If  you  have  a 
sick  child,  what  possible  incentive  would  there  be  if  you  lost  your 
medical  benefits. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  There  is  none  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DowNKY.  Exactly.  As  I  said,  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more 
and  I  also  think  the  idea  of  a  committee  that  crosses  jurisdictional 
lines  is  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem,  but  I  feel,  even  more 
fundamentally,  that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  that  this  year, 
or  do  any  sort  of  a  bill  is  if  we  reach  out  and  do  this  in  a  bipartisan 
way.  Otherwise,  it  mil  become  a  political  issue  and  it  does  not  need 
to  be. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  think  you  will  get  a  lot  of  support  from  a  lot  of 
people  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  DowNBY.  Well,  that  is  terrific. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  I^SE.  No  questions. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Levin.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goodling,  i.*  your 
testimony.  At  this  time  the  committee  will  recognize  Mr.  HaJl  of 
Ohio.  We  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  We  are  sorry  that  you 
had  to  wait.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony.  The  Chair 
recognizes  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TONY  P.  HALL  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  SI  ^     OF  OHIO 

Mr.  Haia..  Thank  you  very  much,  ft  Chairman,  I  thank  you 
and  the  members  for  holding  these  ver>  Important  hearings.  Let 
me  start  off  with  m;*  belief  that  welfare  is  not  a  bad  word.  Some 
people,  as  you  know,  have  come  to  think  of  welfare  as  being  synon- 
:Tnou8  with  government  giveaways,  excessive  *edtape,  3r  cheating. 
This,  of  course,  is  unfortunate. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  calling  it  welfare  reform  we  should  call  it 
personal  responsibility  to  our  neig  hbor  reform,  or  domestic  human 
rights  reform,  or  economic  and  social  justice  reform. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  serve  on 
any  committees  that  have  real  jurisdiction  over  this,  but  I  certainly 
understand  the  concept  of  helping  each  other  and  one's  neighbor.  It 
is  rooted  in  tradition  and  something  that  is  very  central  to  the 
values  of  most  people  of  the  world. 

The  Judeo-ChrisMan  tradition  is  one  rich  with  cases  describing 
responsibility  to  the  less  fortunate.  If  I  might  quote  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  1986  pastoral  message  enti- 
tled ''Economic  Justice  for  All,"  it  reads:  ''Central  to  the  Biblical 
presentation  of  justice  is  that  the  justice  of  a  community  is  meas- 
ured by  its  treatment  of  the  powerless  in  society,  most  o^en  de- 
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scribed  as  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger  in  our 
land." 

And  I  would  argue  then,  that  looking  at  our  overall  welfare  and 
public  assistance  picture,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  what  we  are 
trving,  and  have  in  fact,  a  moral  obligation  to  do.  That  is,  to  help  our 
fellow  human  beings. 

Right  now,  there  are  33  million  people  in  our  country  that  are 
poor.  Poverty  rates  have  gone  up  from  a  pe^-centage  of  around  11 
or  12  percent  in  the  1970's  to  the  14  to  15  percent  that  we  are  cur- 
rently experiencing;  20  million  people  periodically  go  himgry  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  own  district,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  164,000 
recipients  asked  for  ftyxi  at  66  food  banks.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  5,000  people  had  to  be  turned  away.  And  that  is  not  necessar- 
ily unusual.  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  not  an  unusual  district.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  most  of  yours. 

In  addressing  the  phenomena  of  poverty,  we  find  many  programs 
working  at  odds  with  one  another,  and  others  discouraging  basic 
family  unity.  Hopefully,  we  can  correct  tk^t  with  the  good  things 
that  you  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  sub- 
committee a  report  that  was  put  together  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  the  county  I  represent— Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  This 
report  is  an  example  of  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  welfare 
svstem  in  th*c  D'^y^on  and  Montgomery  County  area  in  Ohio.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  report.  It  identifies  problem  areas  in  the 
welfare  system.  It  makes  concrete  recommendations  for  correcting 
them  and  I  would  hope  that  you  might  take  a  look  at  this. 

Chairman.  Ford.  We  will  aci*ept  the  report,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
record,  but  as  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  background  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  highlight  one  suggestion 
made  by  the  report,  which  is  to  use  a  contract  model  in  welfare 
planning.  This  iq)proach  allows  clients  to  enter  into  contracts  ,,dth 
their  social  workers.  The  contracts  are  tailored  to  individuals  and 
have  self-sufficiency  goals  with  time  limits.  And  since  each  recipi- 
ent s  situation  and  ability  is  different,  this  model  allows  people  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  in  an  agreed  upon  way.  The  contract  model 
now  is  being  discussed  in  Montgomery  County.  It  is  a  new  and  in- 
teresting concept  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it. 

I  ivould  £dso  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  creative 
local  initiatives  that  have  been  instigated  in  the  Dayton  aren,  and 
particularly  the  unique  human  services  levy.  This  is  a  levy  concept 
that  replaces  special  purposes  levies  which  exist  in  most  communi- 
ties. The  human  services  levy  allows  the  local  government  to  exam- 
ine programs'  achievements  and  better  target  needjd  funds  to 
crisis  or  priority  problems.  It  shows  thai;  taxpayers  will  put  up 
mon^  if  localities  are  given  flexibility  to  use  it  wisely.  And  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  look  at  these  two  recommendations,  as 
well  as  the  other  excellent  ones. 

I  really  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  be  here.  The  task  that  you 
have  is  certainly  a  difficult  one  and  a  complex  one,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  see  welfare 
reform  materialize.  I  commend  you  for  the  courage  and  the  bold- 
ness, it  takes  to  put  these  kinds  of  hearings  togeWier,  and  the  ex- 
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haustive  numbers  of  hours  it  is  going  to  take  to  come  out  with  a 
product  that  can  be  agreed  upon  by  all  sides.  Thank  you  for  the 
chance  to  be  here. 
[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Testimony 
RFPRESEHTATIVE  TONY  P.  HALL 
before  the 

SUBCOMMimE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOyMENT  COMPENSATION 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FEBRUARy  19,  1987 

^^Mu^^'i^^^^^'^^'  ^^^^^  holding  these  very  pertinent  hearings 

c2S^'-    ^^      ^^^'■^       "^^^^  ^^^^  "welfare-  Is  not  a  bad  word. 

Some  people  have  come  to  think  of  "welfare"  as  being  synonymous  with 
government  give-aways,  excessive  red-tape  and  cheating. 

This  Is  unfortunate. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  calling  It  "welfare"  reform,  we  should  call  it 
personal-responslbllity-to-our-nelghbor"  reform.    Or  "domestic  human 
rights    reform.    Or  "economic  and  social  justice"  reform! 

MnH.,^^^"?^  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  but  I 
understand  the  concept  of  helping  out  one's  neighbor,    it  Is  rooted  in 
tradition  and  central  to  the  values  of  most  peoples  of  the  world. 

r^*nn!S?hn1r*J'""l!5'^?"  tradition  1$  one  rich  with  cases  describing 
responsibility  to  the  less  fortunate.    If  I  might  quote  from  the  National 

S^M^r'fJr^Ii?'''!?"'  V^^K^'.^^^  f*"^*^'!  entitled  Econiir 

if  ll  .       ^  -Central  to  the  biblical  presentation  of  justice 

isthat  the  Just  ce  of  a  conmunlty  1$  measured  by  Its  treatment  of  the 
powerless  in  society,  most  often  described  as  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the 
poor,  and  the  stranger  (non-Israelite)  In  the  land." 

«.w.  ^S?/]?  Testament  Is  replete  with  references  of  caring  for  the  poor.  It 
s«y5.    If  there  Is  a  poor  man  with  you,  one  of  your  brothers.  In  any  of  your 
towns  In  your  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  1$  giving  you,  you  shall  not 
harden  your  heart,  nor  close  >our  hand  from  your  poor  brother;  but  you  shall 
freely  open  your  hand  to  him  and  shall  generously  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need  In  whatever  he  lacks."  (Ot  15:7,8)  »u..ilicti.  »or 

ofh.r?''^?''!^"!?  the  Hew  Testament  epitomizes  the  concept  of  service  to 
?o^?uH.ni  .JK!  ^H'^"'^°^  R^HgiO"*.  the  Buddhists, Maoists  and 

^illd  il  Ji  j.   I"  teaching,  Hinduism  say?.  "No 

AT     i.^  **5°  '°  comrade,  who  comes  Imploring  fiod.  will 

offer  nothing.*  '  ' 

I  would  argue,  then  that  looking  at  our  overall  welfare  and  public 

?i  fjjf"!  1)°""^^  ^^fl**'  °^  trying,  and  have 

In  fact,  a  moral  obligation  to  do-  help  out  our  fellow  himan  beings. 

ratei'^hJUi  I!^/*'*'"^  P~Pl«  ^"  O"''  "untry.  Poverty 

1555'.  Jl  fXT?/?  M      ^2  during  the  late 

^''f  ^*      1^  P*'"""'  '■•"fl*  currently  experiencing.  Twenty 

"^:i?;n?^?^ssji5S^j^^;:,s.'""«^'  ""^'•^ 

»f  rJc  *^jr"*^"fl  the  phenomena  of  poverty,  we  find  many  programs  worklna 
at  odds  with  one  another  and  others  discouraging  basic  family  unity! 

This  must  be  corrected.  * 

.  f.f^I;  SS"^"""'  J  *«>"1«1  like  to  submit  to  the  Subconnlttee  a  report 

o?  ril^cl?!n'°^'^"i^°;      ^^^^^'^  ^^^^       Pr^^rta  £/ the  Board 

of  Commiss  oners  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio.    This  report  Is  the  result  of 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  welfare  system  In  the  Daytbn.  Ohio  arM 

The  report  is  excellent.  It  Identifies  prot  '^m  areas  in  the  welfare 
sy  tern  and  makes  concrete  reconmendatlons  for  correcting  th«  I  uroe  mv 
"e}i"'re5l?;a??Sn?"'^""^^'^^  report^n^'JipligTs^Jpe 
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I  would  like  to  highlight  one  suggestion  made  by  the  report  which  Is  to 
use  a  "contract  modeT  In  welfare  planning.    This  approach  allows  clients  t^ 
enter  Into  contracts  with  their  social  workers.    The  contracts  are  tailored 
to  Individuals  and  have  self-sufficiency  goals  with  time  limits.   Since  each 
recipient's  situation  and  ability  Is  different,  this  model  allows  people  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  In  an  agreed-upon  way. 

The  Contract  Model  discussed  In  the  Montgomery  County  Report  is  a  new 
and  Interesting  concept  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  creative  local 
Initiatives  that  have  been  Instigated  in  the  Dayton  area.    In  particular, 
the  unique  Human  Services  levy. 

This  Is  a  levy  concept  that  replaces  special  purpose  levies  which  exist 
In  most  communities.   The  Human  Services  Levy  allows  the  local  government  to 
examine  programs'  achievements  and  better  target  needed  funds  to  clsis  or 
priority  problems.    It  shows  that  taxpayers  will  put  up  money,  If  localities; 
are  given  flexibility  to  use  It  wisely. 

I  urge  the  Subconnlttee  to  take  a  look  at  Montgomery  County's  Human 
Services  levy  and  the  other  recommendations  Included  In  the  report  I  am 
submitting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dayton  area  people  have  thought  creatively,  and  acted 
accordingly,  about  welfare  reform.    We  should  be  encouraging  conmunltles 
across  the  country  to  do  more.   We  should  be  setting  up  more  demonstration 
projects  In  comnunltles  like  Dayton   that  are  experimenting  with  new  ways  to 
provide  benefits,  coupled  with  dignity  and  Jobs. 

We  should  be  looking  at  how  programs  work  together,  for  example, 
hunger,  health,  jobs,  and  day-care  programs,  and  not  expect  our  recipients 
to  isolate  one  from  the  other.   We  don't  Isolate  these  aspects  of  our  lives. 
Why  should  welfare  recipients? 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphazlse  that  In  seeking  answers  to  welfare 
reform  we  need  to  ask  questions.   Not  only  of  the  experts  and  bureaucrats, 
but  of  the  people  In  counties  across  America.   We  need  to  question  the 
recipients,  the  single  parents  and  the  non-working  poor.   We  need  to 
question  the  Individual  social  workers  who  deal  with  people  every  day,  as 
well  as  health  experts  and  educators.   Montgomery  County,  Ohio  did  just 
that.   And  It  came  up  with  answers. 

And  we  need  to  question  ourselves.    Are  our  programs  basically  on  the 
right  track?  Or  working  against  each  other?   Are  recipients  receiving 
Individual  attention?  Are  we  accountable  to  our  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  has  already 
begun  the  exhaustive  process.    You  know,  more  than  I,  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  asked.    I  am  confident  that  the  process  will  be  thorough  and  I 
commend  you  for  taking  on  this  Important  task. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  my  colleagues 
with  what  I  believe  Is  an  excellent  Report  from  Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  consider  Its  reconmendatlons  in  shaping  welfare 
reform  legislation. 

*** 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Hall,  let  us  thank  you.  It  is  going  to  take 
ttie  input  from  people  like  you  and  other  Members  throughout  this 
Congress,  and  others  throughout  this  Nation  to  assist  us,  and  pro- 
vide us  with  the  information  and  ammunition  that  we  will  need. 
And  the  support  from  Members  like  you  in  the  House  is  also  im- 
portant. We  need  you  to  work  with  us  on  a  welfare  reform  package, 
regardless  of  what  the  style  or  name  of  the  bill  might  be.  We  ap- 
preciate your  coming  and  testifying  before  the  committee.  Thank 
you  veiy  much. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Downey.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree.  I  think  Tony's 
testimony  was  especially  helpful.  Also,  the  approach— I  would 
prefer  to  call  it  a  new  social  contract  or  somethii^  like  that,  as  op- 
posed to  welfare  reform,  because  we  are  not  just  dealing  with  the 
question  of  welfare  recipients,  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of 
poor  people  who  work  who  continue  to  be  poor  despite  their  best 
efforts  to  the  contrary. 

Tony,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the  contract 
idea.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that  it  takes  place  in  your  county— 
this  idea  of  a  contract  that  the  recipient  has  with  the  agency.  If 
you  can  supply  it  now,  that  is  fine;  if  not,  I  would  appreciate- 
maybe  it  is  in  the  report— looking  at  it  there.  Does  it  anticipate  a 
greater  caseload  for  individuals  in  the  welfare  organization?  To  me 
it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  have  a  contract  unless  you 
have  somebody  to  administer  the  contract  at  the  government  end— 
somebo^  who  is  interested  and  concerned,  and  not  completely 
overburdened  with  a  caseload  of  people.  If  you  can  describe  it, 
please  do  so  now;  if  not  and  you  could  have  it  provided  for  the 
record,  I  w^uld  really  like  to  see  it— how  it  works  in  your  county, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  going  to  work  in  different  places  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  a  good  question,  and  it  is  not  covered  in  this 
report  because  the  contract  mode  is  only  a  suggestion  thus  far  in 
Montgomery  County.  It  is  the  fi.^  question  I  had  when  I  read 
aoout  it,  because  with  the  tremendous  number  of  cases  that  are 
going  cn,  how  could  case  workeri  handle  it.  But,  apparently, 
throug.  the  committee  hearings,  through  talking  to  welfare  recipi- 
aits  and  actually  the  case  workei-s  themselves,  Montgomery 
County  believes  that  welfare  recipients  can  be  better  and  more  effi- 
ciently served  using  this  approach.  The  anstver  to  your  question  is 
not  covered  in  this  report,  but  I  will  ask  for  one  and  see  if  Mont> 
gomery  County  can  be  more  specific  on  how  the  contract  model 
would  work. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 

MONTGOMKRY  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

To:  Stephen  A.  Rice,  Director. 

From:  Dannetta  Graves,  Social  Services  Division  Administrator. 
Date:  March  5, 1987. 

Subject:  Response  to  the  "Contract  Moder*  question. 

Jitestion:  Under  Welfare  Reform,  would  the  use  of  the  "Contract  Model**  require 
itional  start  or  will  this  mean  additional  work  for  the  present  staff? 
lUaponse.  The  use  of  the  "Contract  Model"  will  require  a  redefinition  of  the  job 
and  functional  duties  of  the  eligibility  determiners  (caseworkers).  The  determination 
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of  whether  there  would  be  a  need  for  additional  staff  would  depend  upon:  (a)  the 
streamlining  of  r^:ulationB  and  the  elimination  of  costly  administration  and  case 
work  activitiee  (i^.,  food  stamps,  monthly  reporting  and  retrospective  budgeting, 
medicaid  spenddown,  etc.).  The  extent  tc  which  this  is  accomplished  would  deter- 
mine the  need  for  additional  (if  any)  stafT;  (b)  the  capability  of  the  existing  stafT 
must  be  examined  to  determine  vmther  re^ucation  and/or  re-training  is  needed 
for  them  to  execute  the  "Contract  Model". 

Mr.  Downey.  The  other  thing  I  would  like  you  to  think  about  is 
the  question  that  the  Chairman  and  I  have  put  to  a  number  of  the 
people  who  have  been  before  us.  And  that  is,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  that  we  need  to  do  this.  The  question  is  how  do 
we  do  it.  I  mean,  we  are  just  one  committee  that  deals  with  albeit 
an  important  jurisdictional  area.  Mr.  Goodling  deals  with  the  work 
component  in  Education  and  Labor  and  the  educational  compo- 
nent, and  I  can  see  us  all  coming  up  with  very  different  approaches 
to  this  and  having  it  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  try  and  nave  your 
committee  sort  out  how  and  when  it  getB  to  the  floor.  And  I  would 
prefer,  personally,  a  much  more  coordinated  approach  through  one 
conomittee  that  puts  all  of  the  component  pieces  together,  and 
brings  it  to  the  floor  that  way,  the  way  we  have  done  it  sometime- 
Energy  is,  I  guess,  the  most  successful  example  in  the  past.  And  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  think  about  that  approach  and  maybe 
get  back  to  us  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  a  good  idea  versus 
maybe  just  setting  a  deadline  for  the  committees  to  come  up  with  a 
various  piecemeal  approach. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  Rules  C!ommittee,  on  which  I 
serve  on,  will  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  parts  of  it  It  is  the 
substance  of  the  issue  that  we  will  have  jurisdiction  over  in  the  end 
as  far  as  how  a  package  might  be  put  together.  And  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  members,  at  least  the  members  that  I  have  talked  to 
which  is  a  m^rity,  do  stand  behind  welfare  reform.  They  want  to 
help,  and  I  think  they  want  to  be  ui  a  position  of  trying  to  help  you 
put  this  package  together  and  push  it  through. 

This  package  is  going  to  take  tremendous  leadership.  And  you 
have  really  taken  on  a  job  that  is  iong  and  difficult.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  are  going  to  do  it,  but  i  stand  behind  you.  And  I  hope 
somebody  pops  up,  as  it  is  going  to  take  some  real  strong  leader- 
ship. And  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be  leading,  but  obviously 
we  want  to  stand  behind  that  person  that  leads  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  K>r  his  excellent  testimo^  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  will  get  this  bill  in  the  Rules  vommittee 
and  will  not  run  into  any  juriraictional  problems. 

Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you  Don.  You  can  count  on  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  do  not  have  any  questions,  just  a  comment.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  three  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  participated 
here  today,  and  that  has  both  substantive  ari  procedural  signifi- 
cance. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Hall,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. 
Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  witnesses  and 
members  this  afternoon  starting  at  2,  but  I  would  also  like  to  an- 
nounce again  that  on  Wednesday,  March  4,  the  subcommittee  will 
take  testimony  from  the  administration,  at  which  time  we  will 
learn  more  about  the  President's  demonstration  proposals,  as  well 
as  his  two  work  proposals  for  AFDC  recipients.  Also  on  March  6, 
10, 11,  and  13,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  from  public  witnesses  on 
welfare  reform.  And  I  expect  an  official  press  release  announcing 
these  session  will  be  available  later  this  afternoon  when  we  meet 
at  2  o'clock. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  concluded  the  morning  session  devoted 
to  hearing  from  the  Members  of  the  House.  We  will  reconvene  at  2 
this  aft;emoon.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order.  We  will  start  the 
second  session  of  the  hearing  on  welfare  reform.  I  said  earlier  that 
I  wanted  to  take  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  has  scheduled  additional  days  to  hear  from  wit- 
nesses. 

On  Wednesday,  March  4,  the  subcommittee  will  take  testimony 
^ain  from  the  administration,  at  which  time  we  learn  more  about 
the  President's  demonstration  proposals  as  well  as  his  two  work 
proposals  for  AFDC.  On  March  6, 10, 11,  and  13,  again,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  hear  from  public  witnesses  on  welfare  reform.  I  expect 
that  an  official  press  release  should  be  ready  in  just  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Welfare  refOi*m  is  now  on  our  agenda.  It  is  one  of  the  top  prior- 
ities for  the  fuil  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  have  had 
talks  with  the  leadership  in  the  House  and  we  believe  that  our 
counterparts  on  the  Senate  side  also  want  it. 

It  is  our  job  to  turn  today's  rhetoric  into  legislation  that  can 
make  a  difference.  We  know  that  there  is  a  welfare  program  in 
this  Nation  that  is  more  than  50  years  old.  We  hope  that  we  can 
make  reform  measures  that  will  respond  to  many  of  the  ills  of  the 
welfare  system  and  address  the  problems  of  those  who  live  below 
the  poverty  th\-eshold. 

We  take  pn  important  step  in  the  direction  of  learning  more 
about  welfare  reform  from  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House,  and 
we  certainly  will  use  this  information  to  develop  a  bill,  hopefully  in 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  And,  we  will  also  have  a  markup  session 
starting  sometime  in  the  near  future.  The  input  and  the  testimony 
that  we  receive  today  from  our  colleagues  will  help  us  as  we  forge 
ahead  on  a  welfare  reform  package. 

I  take  this  opportunity  now  to  call  on  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
serves  on  the  House  V/ays  and  Means  Committee,  and  one  who  has 
been  very  instrumental  in  working  with  us  on  this  committee,  and 
who  has  already  introduced  a  bill  before  the  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  call  on  our  colleague,  Mr.  Sander  Levin. 
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Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  just  talking, 
your  staff  and  myself. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  know.  She  whispered  in  my  ear  after  I  had  al- 
ready started  the  introductory  remarks.  I  see  Mr.  Coats.  I  will  be 
happy  to,  if  Mr.  Levin  is  going  to  yield  to  you.  But  after  I  had  in- 
troduced the  next  witness  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  

Mr.  Levin.  You  better  not  add  him  to  the  ranks. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  CcMits,  at  this  time,  the  subcommittee  will 
recognize  you  for  your  testimony.  We  are  very  delighted  to  have 
you  before  the  subcommittee,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  testimo- 
ny on  welfare  reform. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON*  DAN  COATS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  intro- 
duced as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  before.  I 
hear  that  it  carries  with  it  great  privileges. 

I  am  testifying  before  you  today  basically  as  someone  attempting 
to  bring  some  perspective  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children,Youth  and  Families. 

One  of  our  foremost  concerns  is  the  breakup  of  the  family  and 
the  impact  that  this  has  had  on  poverty.  The  tremendous  rise  in 
teenagers  having  babies  out  of  wedlock  has  explained  much  of  the 
poverty  in  children  statistics  that  we  have  come  across.  What  is 
not  so  clear  is  how  to  solve  what  is  a  very  complicated  problem. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  some  things  that  I  think 
we  should  consider  in  developing  our  welfare  reform  ideas.  One  is 
incorporating  some  flexibility  in  the  process. 

Tom  Peters,  who  wrote  the  book  'In  Search  of  Excellence,"  used 
an  example  of  a  business  that  had  stores  all  over  the  cotmtry,  but 
one  of  those  stores  stood  out  as  a  model--something  that  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  The  owner  of  the  busing 
made  a  rule  that  his  other  managers  could  come  in  and  look,  visit, 
touch  and  feel,  but  not  copy  what  was  going  on  in  Indianapolis. 
And  I  am  quoting  him  here.  He  says: 

This  point  is  vital  because  it  touches  on  the  single  most  important  reason  why 
most  new  programs  fail.  Many  of  these  programs  ranging  from  quality  circles  to  re> 
juvenated  factories  do  develop  in  Indianapolis.  One  shining  star  that  is  touted  be- 
cause of  some  powerful  and  extraordinary  champion.  But  then  there  is  a  horrible 
tendency  to  say,  boy  oh  boy,  we  have  got  a  winner  here.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  it 
now.  Let  us  wrl.e  down  exactly  what  happened  in  Indianapolis.  Let  us  write  this  up 
as  a  case  study,  turn  it  into  a  book— a  procedures  book'-and  what  you  end  up 
saying,  of  course,  is  let  us  make  everybody  else  follow  this  example.  By  doing  so,  you 
kill  the  fatted  calf.  Because  the  magic,  it  turns  out,  is  not  the  specific  techniques,  it 
is  the  sense  of  ownership  and  commitment  so  patiently  developed,  and  allowed  to 
develop,  within  the  Indianapolis  operation  context 

I  think  that  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Tom  Peter's  example. 
And  that  is,  when  looking  at  the  question  of  welfare  reform,  we 
need  to  control  that  almost  uncontrollable  tendency  to  say:  There, 
that  one  works  in  this  particular  place.  Let  us  apply  it  as  a  nation- 
al standard  to  everyone.  And  we  have  done  that  in  the  past,  only  to 
fmd  out  that  a  single  solution  does  not  always  work  in  every  place 
that  we  apply  it. 
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That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  cannot  play  a 
role,  and  play  a  role  in  setting  standards.  I  have  supported,  for  in- 
stance, effective  programs,  such  as  Head  Start,  nutrition,  JTPA, 
and  others,  where  I  think  that  the  framework  reeds  to,  and  can  be 
set  on  a  national  basis.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  key  ques- 
tion is  how  to  make  these  programs  more  effective  and  flexible,  not 
how  we  can  tighten  and  nationalize  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
program.  So,  what  we  should  be  looking  toward  is  setting  philoso- 
phy. And  as  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  we  have  some  obliga- 
tions to  responsibly  allocate  their  funds.  And  let  me  give  you  a 
couple  of  examples. 

Most  Americans,  at  least  those  that  I  represent,  feel  that  if  some- 
one is  able  to  work  and  receives  funds  from  the  Government,  they 
ought  to  contribute  something  back  for  that.  And,  i  think,  just 
from  a  political  standpoint,  we  are  going  to  have  to  coni»ider  some 
element  of  workfare  in  our  welfare  reform  programs.  So,  we  shouM 
consider  setting  up  these  guidelines,  but  leave  some  flexibility  to 
the  States  and  local  areas  as  to  how  to  most  effectively  implement 
them.  Different  areas,  different  States,  different  cities  have  differ- 
ent rMuirements.  They  have  different  standards  of  living,  different 
co8t<)f-Iiving  indexes,  different  things  that  need  to  be  done,  differ- 
ent philosophies  on  about  what  work  is  and  what  work  is  not,  and 
what  kind  of  things  ought  to  be  contributed  to  society.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  mistake  if  we  adopted  one  national  standard 
and  said:  This  is  what  workfare  is. 

Second,  under  AFDC,  it  was  intended  that  mothers  be  able  to 
stay  home  with  their  small  children.  And  that  is  a  reasonable  as- 
mimi^imi,  and  one  compassionate  Americans  would  agree  with. 
But,  1  think  we  also  have  to  ask  the  question  about  whe^er  or  not 
thi^  as  a  broad,  mandated  policy,  simply  fosters  a  dependence  on 
welfare,  and  a  use  of  welfare,  as  a  reason  to  stay  home  and  perpe^ 
tmtes  a  cycle  of  dependency  that  aggravates  the  problem  rather 
than  alleviates  the  problem. 

Third,  I  would  hope  that  we  can  send  out,  through  whatever  wel- 
fare reform  package  we  come  up  with,  pro-famify  signals  rather 
than  anti-family  signals.  This  could  include  having  AFDC  pay- 
ments for  teen  mothers  work  going  through  their  families  andex- 
tending  AFDC  eligibility  to  families  when  a  father  is  present.  We 
have  tilted  too  far  away  rom  the  role  of  the  family  in  trying  to 
deal  with  a  lot  of  these  problems.  Yet,  I  do  realize  the  family  is  not 
present  in  many  of  these  nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  our  poli- 
cies foster  a  further  dissolution  of  the  family,  I  believe  we  are  ig- 
noring some  real  contributions  that  the  extended  family  can  make. 
This  is  not  only  in  terms  of  financial  suppmt,  but  more  important- 
ly perhaps,  m  terms  of  emotional  suppoit,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
psychological  support  that  is  necessary  to  assist  those  on  welfare  in 
d^ingwith  the  multitude  of  problems  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

Programs  such  as  the  Wisconsin  child  support  enforcement  pro- 
-am are  a  good  test.  And  it  seems  that  this  program  seems  to 
show  some  promise.  And  it  will  be  interesting  to  study  its  impact. 
TWe  may  be  some  general  principles  which  will  result  from  this 
program  such  as  grandparent  liability,  the  principle  of  percent  sup- 
port payments,  and  so  forth.  But,  I  again  caution  that  setting  of  a 
national  standard,  based  on  any  one  particular  criteria,  may  ignore 
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different  cimunfltances  that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Wisconsin  has  different  problems  from  New  York  City,  and  has  dif- 
ferent problems  from  rural  Georgia.  And  it  might  be  a  mistake  to 
take  the  Wisconsin  experiment  and  apply  it  all  across  the  board. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to  me,  and  I  think  to  many  of 
the  members  on  our  committee,  that  having  children  outside  of 
marriage,  then  dropping  out  of  school,  and  combining  that  with 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  are  causes  of  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  face. 

It  has  also  oecome  clear  to  our  committee  that  the  restoration  of 
hope,  of  responsibility,  of  two  parent  families,  of  quality  education, 
of  good  health  care,  of  crime  reduction  and  a  sense  of  control  over 
one's  own  destiny,  are  just  as  critical  as  increasing  the  size  of  the 
welfare  check. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  probable  solutions  to  these  problems  will 
be  different  for  Hiq>anic8  in  Texas,  Asians  in  California,  rural 
whites  in  West  Virginia,  or  blacks  in  urban  areas.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible we  need  to  encourage  flexibility  so  that  people  like  Kimi 
Gray,  who  has  caused  transformations  in  all  areas  of  her  conmiuni- 
ty  tnrouc^  tenant  management  of  housing,  or  Carolyn  Wallace  of 
Newark  who  has  dcme  it  throui^  a  youth  organization,  that  these 
types  of  programs  can  be  fostered  rather  than  stifled  by  application 
cf  onlv  a  national  standard. 

A  dynamic  neidiborhood  leadership  is  not  always  the  same  in 
any  given  place.  Yet»  it  seems  that  nearly  every  good  local  program 
is  as  much  handicapped  fay  the  system,  rather  tiu^i  helped  by  the 
mtem.  Our  rules  here  in  Washington  have  become  so  pervasive 
that  they  seem  to  spend  as  much  time  fighting  over  paperwork  re- 
quirements as  helping  the  poor. 

More  importanUy,  and  maybe  most  importantly,  I  think  we  need 
to  empower  people  themaelves  to  act  Tom  Peters  calls  it  a  sense  of 
ownership  and  commitment.  Ultimately,  we  cannot  make  people 
learn  unusable  educational  and  vocational  skills.  We  cannot  make 
them  form  families.  We  cannot  make  them  behave  in  a  responsible 
way.  We  can  punish  behavior  or  we  can  reward  behavior,  but  uiti* 
mately  decisions  rest  upon  the  people  themselves. 

Just  let  me  say  one  other  thing  before  I  conclude.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  dealing  with,  in  a  further  support  for  the  need  for 
fleidbility,  we  are  dealing  with  two  types  of— and  maybe  many 
more — two  basic  types  of  welfare  problems.  One  is  income  related 
or  rather,  income  driven.  It  is  the  group  of  people  that  move  in  and 
out  of  welfare.  They  are  on  the  margin.  They  are  there  for  a  short 
time.  And  with  the  application  of  sound  educational  upgrading, 
sound  j6b  training,  combinations  of  workfare  training  incentive 
benefits  to  accomplish  certain  specific  goals,  we  can  move  these 
people  out  of  that  welfare  category  and  into  a  work  category  where 
they  are  upgrading  tbeir  situation.  And  I  believe  in  these  areas 
governments  do  play  a  fairly  significant  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  cat^ory  of  people  in  welfare  that 
are  more  behaviorally  driven.  It  is  a  longer  term  problem.  It  is  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  because  we  are  dealing 
with  questions  of  self  esteem  and  love,  and  acceptance  in  the  com* 
munity.  We  are  dealing  witih  cultural  behavioral  patterns  that  gov* 
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emments  are  not  really  equipped  to  deal  with,  particularly  on  a 
national  basis. 

Here  it  is  important  that  we  retain  the  flexibility  and  ability  to 
afiBist,  motivate  and  help  agents  of  change— the  families,  the 
churches,  the  neighborhoods,  the  schools— those  agents  that  can 
effect  behavior  and  start  to  set  a  standard  of  behavior  that  can 
help  ujs  with  this  longer  term  .problem. 

I  think  that  within  this  context  we  have  to  work  for  programs 
that  foster  personal  responsibility,  family  responsibility,  grandpar* 
ent  re^xmsibility,  child  support  responsibility,  father  responsibil- 
ity. And  so,  while  I  am  not  outlining  for  you  a  formula,  or  how-to,  I 
hope  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  leave  you  some  guidelines  as  to 
broader  areas  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  at,  leaving  with  you  my 
plea  for  retaining  flexibility— retaining  the  ability  of  many  agen- 
ci^  and  ideas  throughout  our  society  to  address  this  problem, 
which  IS  greater  than  any  one  national  government  program  can 
solve. 

I  th^  you  again  for  the  opportunity,  particularly  Congressman 
Levin  for  letting  me  go  ahead  of  you.  I  did  have  a  time  crunch  and 
you  helped  me  out.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  not  only  present 
these  views  but  to  work  with  you  as  we  work  through  this  difficult 
process. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Congressaan  Din  Goats  (R-IN) 
Welfare  Refoni  Stateaent 

I  want,  to  tJuuik  you,  Oiainuui  Ford,  and  other  MeiA>ers  of  this 
siib-coHlttee  for  giving  ae  the  chance  to  express  my  views  on 
welfare  refon.    I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the  details  of 
the  welfare  systea  -  AFDC,  food  sta^>$  and  other  federal  prograas. 
Hf  suteaent  is  based  upon  what  I  have  seen  and  heaid  about 
fiailies,  especially  faailies  in  poverty,  as  the  Rankii^  Republican 
on  the  House  Select  Coaaittee  on  Children,  Youth  |  tallies. 

My  foreaost  concern  is  the  breakdown  of  the  faaily.    It  is  so 
overwhelaiiyly  clear  to  all  that  the  treaendous  rise  in  teenagers 
havipg  babies  cut-of -wedlock  alone  e]q>lains  auch  of  the  rise  in 
poverty  Moqg  children.   Mhat  is  not  so  clear  is  bow  to  solve  this 
coq>licated  problea.   But  I  would  like  to  st«gest  soae  thii^s  we 
need  to  consider  in  developing  our  welfare  refon  ideas. 

Toa  Fieters»  co-autJior  of  In  Search  of  Bccellence.  in  discussiv  what 
aakes  projects  work  used  fJie  exaaple  of  a  atxlel 'store  developed  in 
Indianapolis.   The  copy  aade  a  rule  tjiat  otJier  stores  could  coae  and 
look,  visit,  touch,  feel,  but  not  copy  Indianapolis.   He  goes  on  to 
say: 

"This  point  is  vital  because  it  touches  on  tiie  sii«le  aost 
iqwrtant  reason  why  aost  new  prograas  fail.   Many  -  rai«ii«  f roa 
quality  circles  t.o  rejuvenated  factories  -  do  develop  an 
Indianqwlis,  one  shining  star  that's  touted  because  of  soae 
powerful  and  extraordinary  chaapion.    But  then  there's  a  horrible 
tendency  to  say,  'Boy,  oh  boy.   We've  got  a  winner.   Ut's  take 
advantage  of  it  -  now!   Let's  write  down  exactly  what  happened  at 
Indianapolis.   Let~write  it      as  a  case  study.   Let's  turn  it 
into  a  book,  a  procedures  book. '   What  you're  sayii«.  of  course,  is: 
•Let's  shove  it  down  the  throat  of  each  of  the  leaders  of  the  599 
other  stores.'   By  doing  so,  you  kill  the  fatted  calf  because  the 
■Mic,  it  turns  out,  isn't  tiie  specif ic  techniques  of  Indian^lis; 
it^the  sense  of  ownership  and  coaaitaent  so  patiently  developed  - 
allowed  to  develop  -  within  the  ISiranapolis  operation/context." 

(Toa  Meters;  A  Passion  for  Excellence:  The  Leadership  Difference) 

When  looking  at  the  issue  of  welfare  refon  we  need  to  bear  this  in 
aind.   We  have  a  nearly  uncontrollable  tendency  to  look  for  a  si»le 
national  prograa  that  we  can  raa  through  in  all  situations  in  hopes 
of  solving  ^he  probleas.  And  it  tea^never  worked. 
- .    .  m/m^t 

This  is  not  to  say  tjiat  the  national  governaent  doe«n't  play  a  key 
role.    I  have  supported  such  effective  prograas  as  Head  Start, 
nutrition  prograas,  and  JTPA.   Congress  funds  aany  prograas  tarseted 
toward  assisting  tJie  poor,  and  should  continue  to  do  so.   But  it 
seeas  to  ae  that  a  k^  question  is  how  to  aake  tjiese  prograu  even 
aore  effective  and  flexible,  not  how  to  tighten  and  nationalise. 

Ne  should  be  looking  toward  setting  philosophy  -  as  representatives 
of  taxpayers  we  have  the  obligation  to  responsibly  allocate  their 
funds.   Let  ae  give  a  few  exaq>les: 

Most  Aaericans  feel  tJiat  if  soaeone  who  is  able  to  work  receives 
funds  froa  the  governaent,  they  should  work.   So  we  should 
consider  setting  strong  wortfare  guidelines  but  leave  the 
sutes  with  flexibility  as  to  how  to  aost  effectively  inleaent 
it. 
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Under  AFDC  it  ws  intended  that  Bothers  be  able  to  star  hose 
with  their  saall  children.   But  when  aost  Bothers  with  children 
3  or  over  are  woridng,  is  it  fair  that  those  on  welfare  .re  not? 
Me  uy  need  to  look  at  altering  the  child  care  credit  so  that 
the  dollars  are  really  benefiting  the  poor  not  upper  classes, 
expanding  eligible  child  care  providers  to  include  unlicensed 
facilities  such  as  faaily  and  neighbors,  and  also  giving 
■others  in  wotting  poor  families  the  credit  if  they  choose  to 
provide  their  own  child  care* 

It  is  Lqwrtant  that  we  begin  to  send  out  pro-faaily  signals 
rather  than  anti-faally  signals,   Ihis  should  include  havii« 
AFDC  payments  for  teen  aotJiers  goii«  throi^h  her  parents.  It 
may  include  extending  AFDC  eligibility  to  faailies  with  a  father 
present. 

Prograas  such  as  the  Wisconsin  Child  Support  Enforcement  progran 
show  proaise  and  it  will  be  interestii^  to  study  its  i^>act. 
There  nay  be  soiie  general  principles  that  could  be  national  - 
such  as  gran^rent  liability,  tJie  principal  of  set  percent 
si^port  payaents  -  but  one  national  st.andard  of  exactly  17I  for 
one  child,  etc  is  aost  likely  to  be  very  ineffective.  Wisconsin 
has  different  probleas  froa  Hev  York  Qty  or  rural  Geoz^ia. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  haviqg  children  outside 
aarriage,  that  dropping  out  of  school,  and  that  dn«  and  alcohol 
abuse  ar-  driving  causes  of  aany  of  the  probleas.    It  is  also  clear 
that  the  restoration  of  hope,  of  re^wosibility,  of  two-parent 
faailies,  of  ^jality  education,  of  good  health  care,  of  criae 
reduction  and  a  sense  of  control  over  one*s  own  destin/  are 
critical  ifeM^s^  increasiqg  the  size  of  a  welfare  check. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  probable  solutions  to  tjiese  probleas  will 
be  different  for  the  W^Mnics  in  Texas,  the  Asians  in  California, 
rural  whites  in  West  Viziginia,  or  blacks  in  urban  areas.   As  auch  as 
possible  we  n^ed  to  encourage  people  like  Kiai  Gray,  who  has  caused 
transforaaticms  in  all  areas  of  her  coaaunity  throi«h  tenant 
aanAgaent  of  housing;  or  Carolyn  Wallace  in  Newark  who  has  done  it 
throi«h  a  youth  ox^ganization.   D]maiic  neighborhood  leadership  is 
not  always  in  the  saae  place.   Yet  it  seeas  that  nearly  every  good 
local  pvbgraa  is  as  auch  handic^^  by  the  systea  rather  than 
helped  by  it.   Ojr  rules  here  in  Washington  have  becoae  so  pervasive 
tJiat  they  aeea  to  spend  as^auch  tiae  fighting  over  paperwork 
Ceqaireaents  as  they  do  helping  the  poor. 


Most  iaport^tiy,  we  need     m^emr  people  thsMlves  to  act.  Toa 
Platers  calls  it  a  sense  of  "ownership**  and  ^^oaaitaent.**  Ultiaately 
we  cannot  aake  people  learn  usable  educational  and  vocational 
skills,  we  cannot  aake  thea  fora  faailies,  we  cannot  aake  thea 
behave  in  a  responsible  way.   We  can  punish  behavior  or  we  can 
-reward  behavior,  but  ultiaately  the  decisions  rest  iq>on  people 
theaselves.. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  not  to  ignore  the  iqwrtant  short -teta 
financial  needs  of  the  poor  but  to  look  beyond  that  to  the  larger 
questions.    How  can  we  tilt  govemaent  policy  toward  pro-faaily  and 
re^xmsible  behavior  but  give  people  theaselves  options  on  how  best 
to  accoaplish  these  goals?  .  * 

Once  again,  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  allowing  ne  the  tiae^ 
express  these  views. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Coats,  thank  you  very  much.  Your  proposal 
is  somewhat  similar  to  others'  who  have  testified  ^^fore  this  com- 
mittee. You  talked  bout  work  and  training.  Work,  education,  and 
training  are  three  *ii£yor  components  of  a  welfare  reform  package. 
Work  must  be  more  attractive  than  welfare.  Training  and  helping 
people  to  develop  the  proper  skills  can  make  it  possible  recipients 
to  work  and  be  productive.  In  your  statement,  you  referred  several 
times  to  workfare.  Theie  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  workfare,  and 
I  realize  that  the  term  "workfare"  can  mean  different  things.  In 
certain  circles  it  has  meant  working  the  grant  off  without  proper 
education,  or  first  sending  that  recipient  back  to  school  if  they  did 
not  complete  high  school,  making  sure  that  the  recipient  would 
have  the  adequate  training  and  the  skills  that  would  be  needed  in 
order  to  move  into  the  workforce. 

I  think  it  would  bo  the  intent  of  this  suocommittee  to  make  it 
more  attractive  for  a  recipient  to  work  than  to  remain  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  And  that  is  the  intent  of  a  welfare  reform  package. 
When  AFDC  was  first  created,  it  was  never  the  intent,  as  you  men- 
tioned earlier,  for  the  recipient  to  work.  It  was  rather,  that  moth- 
ers with  children  receive  a  stance  income.  There  wasn't  great 
concern,  how  we  make  recioi  self-sufficient  and  independent  of 
the  system.  ~  the  short  n'  _  ii  j  going  to  cost  additional  dollars  to 
he'p  familieb  uecome  self-sufficient. 

Lk)  you  think  Congress  and  the  Nation  are  ready  to  make  this 
investment?  Even  if  we  set  certain  stanaards  from  a  national  level, 
but  give  strong  State  flexibility  for  a  work  education,  and  training 
program,  some  oi  .  are  convinced  that  it  would  cost  additional 
dollars,  in  the  st  >rt  run,  but  save  many  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Coats.  Weh,  my  analysis  of  the  constituents  in  my  area,  and 
my  analysis  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  that  there  is  a  genuine 
willingness  to  assist  those  in  need.  But  I  think  to  oolitically  sell 
any  new  welfare  package  there  as  to  be  some  demo.istration  that 
in  return  for  that  assistance  there  is  some  effort  be^ng  made  on  the 
part  of  the  rnripients  to  contribute  something  bac'..  la  society.  Now, 
maybe  workfare  has  become  such  a  buzz  word,  a  word  that  means 
aifferent  things  to  different  people,  that  we  shouldn't  continue  to 
use  it.  Maybe  we  should  talk  about  some  effort  to  contribute  some- 
thing back  to  society  for  the  investment,  socr  y  is  making.  That 
effort  may  be  one  or  a  combination  of  a  whole  ounch  of  things.  It 
may  be  some  diligent  efforts  at  upgrading  education  or  it  might  be 
a  combination  education  work-study  type  program.  It  may  involve 
community  service.  It  may  involve  welfare  mothers  helping  each 
other  out  in  child  care  so  that  they  can,  through  a  combination  of 
assistance  with  each  other's  children,  each  move  forward  to  gain 
those  skills  that  they  need  to  become  a  productive  part  of  society. 

So,  my  definition  of  workfare  is  much  broader  than  what  some 
wc  ild  say.  Some  people  envision  a  particular  set  of  work  require- 
ments that  do  nothing  to  advance  someone  toward  gaining  thos^j 
skills  and  that  ability  to  become  more  self-sufficient. 

My  honest  guess  is  that  "^e  American  people  will  be  generous 
with  their  willingness  to  asb^t^t  in  working  out  of  this  welfare  pro- 
gram if  they  can  see  some  positive  feedback  and  contributioi^a 
coming  back  from  the  recipients.  And  I  think,  again,  that  there  is 
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no  one  particular  set  formula,  maybe  no  one  term  that  ought  to  de- 
scribe what  that  ought  to  be. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Coats,  for  your  testi- 
mony. We  certainly  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work  together  as 
we  try  to  develop  a  reform  package  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Coats.  Well,  thank  vou.  We  have  a  wealth  of  statistics  in  tiie 
Select  Committee  on  Chilmren,  Youth,  and  Familie  . 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Coals. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  will  call  on  Mr.  Levin.  As  I  said  earlier, 
one  of  the  very  able  members  of  the  full  Committee  on  Way.i  and 
Means,  who  has  already  fr  hioned  a  welfare  reform  package  in  the 
Congress,  and  who  has  been  very  much  in  the  foreL  #nt  of  welfare 
reform.  It  is  a  real  delight  for  me  to  call  upon  my  colleague  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  Levin,  who  has  been  so  gracious  and  kind  to 
let  other  Members  go  before  him  all  day.  At  tlus  time  we  recognize 
you,  Mr.  Levin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGH£SS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ch'-irman,  and  I  see  that 
other  colleagues  of  mine  are  here,  including  former  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  Committee.  So  what  I  will  do,  not  to  delay  them  too 
much,  is  two  things.  First  of  all,  ask  that  my  entire  statement  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Levin.  And  then,  secondly,  get  right  to  the  point.  I  think  all 
of  us  want  to  ask  ourselves,  or  are  asking,  why  the  100th  Congress 
and  welfare  reform,  when  previous  Congresses  have  failed.  A  part 
of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  sheer  passage  of  time.  Time  has  not 
cured  the  problems.  I  think  time  has  exposed  them. 

Secondly,  and  we  could  see  this  today  in  the  testimonv  before 
this  subcommittee,  there  is  a  new  sense  of  common  ground  regard- 
ing welfare  reform.  There  is  greater  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  self-sufficiency  that  it  is  both  desirable  and  it  is  desired  by 
most  people.  My  testimony  spells  out  other  aspects  of  this  growing 
common  ground— ^perhaps  not  a  consensus— but  the  growing 
common  ground.  And  so,  let  me  discuss,  if  I  might,  the  question  of 
how  the  Congress  "hould  proceed  on  welfare  reform. 

With  this  growing  support  for  action,  clearly  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  We  could  go  the  comprehensive  route  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  do  that.  There  is  much  more  to  welfare  reform  than  the 
welfare  work  linkage.  There  are  the  issues  of  adequate  income  sup- 
port for  AFDC  recipients.  On  the  average,  what  they  are  receiving 
is  a  thiid  less  today  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  There  are  also  issues 
relating  to  incentives.  So  there  is  a  strong  argument,  or  a  set  of 
strong  arguments,  for  moving  ahead  on  comprehensive  reform. 
But,  my  judgment  is  that  the  likely  scenario  is  that  we  will  and 
should  do  it  step  by  step.  And  in  my  judgment  the  first  step  is  to 
look  at  the  linkage  between  welfare  and  work,  and  to  resolve  th(^ 
issues  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  that  issue  has  been  the  deepest  wedge  in  previous  ef- 
forts. It  has  divided  people — perhaps  diverted  people  from  more 
comprehensive  reform.  The  differences  are  deep.  The  images  are 
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rather  sharp,  and  I  think  the  misunderstanding  is  broad.  But  it  has 
been  a  source  of  deep  division.  If  we  can  resolve  the  issues  relating 
to  the  linkage  between  welfare  and  work  I  think  it  would  be  easier 
to  go  onto  other  aspects. 

Secondly,  and  just  as  import antly,  it  is  an  area  where  there  has 
jeen  a  lot  of  experimentation  going  on  in  the  last  5  years.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  change.  When  this  was  started,  the  discussion,  a 
decade  and  a  half,  two  decades  ago,  there  was  a  small  percentage 
of  women  working.  My  testimony  indicates  what  the  percentages 
are  now.  They  are  rather  astounding.  Two-thirds  of  all  women  with 
children  under  18  are  working,  and  60  percent  of  women  with  chil- 
dren under  age  three  are  working  at  least  part  time. 

But  also  we  have,  as  I  have  said,  the  experiences  within  the 
States.  The  National  Grovemors'  Association  is  going  to  come  out 
with  some  proposals  that  reflect  those  experiences.  The  President 
has  said,  as  indicated  in  my  testimony,  he  said,  I  think  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  thit  we  must  face  up  to  what  we  do  not 
know.  In  my  judgment  we  ought  to  face  up  to  A^^at  we  do  know.  He 
apparently,  or  some  in  the  administration  are  suggesting  5  more 
years  of  experimentation.  I  suggest  that  while  we  do  not  have  all 
the  answers,  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  past  5  years  of  experimen- 
tation, and  our  rallying  cry  should  not  be  "5  more  years.  Let  us 
get  on  with  it. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  portions  of  my  testimony  that  relate  to 
the  studies  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp.,  Ot  by 
the  GAO.  Both  are  intensive,  extensive  studies,  and  what  they  con- 
clude is,  that  under  these  experiments,  that  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  employment.  The  increases  have  often  been  modest,  but 
important,  and  enough  to  justify  program  costs.  So,  we  need  to  em- 
phasize both  the  gains  under  these  experiments,  but  the  modesty- 
there  is  no  simple  answer.  So,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  best  strategy,  on  balance,  is  to  get  at  constructive,  creative 
linkages  between  welfare  and  work. 

Last  vear  Senator  Moynihan  on  the  Senate  side  and  a  number  of 
us  on  the  House  side  introduced  a  bill  we  called  WORC.  And  what 
it  does  is  to  highlight  six  features.  First  of  all,  and  I  will  review 
these  just  very  briefly,  a  national  mandate  for  welfare  agencies  to 
provide  training  and  emplo3rment  assistance.  It  is  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  divergence— the  split  of  responsibilities— in  various  States. 
And  the  same  has  been  true  on  the  national  level  between  labor 
and  social  service  agencies,  and  it  places  the  responsibility  squarely 
within  welfare  agencies  with  a  national  mandate. 

Secondly,  the  establishn^ent  of  some  performance  standards:  Not 
just  numbers  going  through  the  mill,  but  some  clear  cut  perform- 
ance standards  to  measure  program  progress  and  success.  Beyond 
that,  it  says  to  the  States:  You  have  flexibility;  we  are  going  to  help 
you  with  resources  providing  certain  standards  are  met.  There  has 
to  be  mandatory  registration,  and  counseling  and  assessment  of 
non-exempt  recipients,  and  the  State  has  to  provide  education  and 
training  opportunities. 

As  to  the  issue  of  how  much  work  is  manda  '  that  is  left  up  to 
the  States.  Within  the  last  several  years  some  States  have  mandat- 
ed work  Others  have  not.  Massachusetts  has  not.  There  is  a  re- 
quirement that  support  services  be  included:  child  care,  transporta- 
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tion.  And  also  a  provision  for  Federal  resources:  70-30  on  a  j'3der- 
al-State  match  basis  for  training  and  retrainingi  and  50-60  1"- 
childcare 

So,  this  is  the  proposal.  It  is  undergoing  some  modification.  V'-* 
are  working  with  people  on  the  minority  side.  We  will  probably  m- 
troduce  it  in  the^  next  week  or  two  with  suggestions  from  :^  lead 
sponsor  on  the  RepidbUcan  side.  The  hope  is  that  we  can  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  then  in  the  full  committee,  craft  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

Let  me  close  with  just  a  few  comments  on  this  approach.  First  of 
all,  the  urgency.  The  WIN  program  expires  in  June.  We  need  to 
move  on.  It  has  been  the  source  of  support  for  these  experimenta- 
tions. 

S^ndly,  I  think  the  catastrophic  health  insurance  issue  is  a  re- 
vealing one.  For  years  there  was  argument  about  whether  to  go 
step  W  step  or  to  go  with  a  very  comprehensive  approach.  The 
latter  is  often  preferable.  The  question  is  Aether  it  is  feasible.  I 
think  this  Congress  is  going  to  decide,  when  it  comes  to  comprehen- 
sive health  care  with  catastroiriiic  proposals,  to  take  an  important 
step,  albeit  not  the  total  one. 

I  Sense  there  is  a  similar  situation  with  welfare.  The  WORC  bill 
would  cost  money.  It  would,  according  to  CBO,  cost  about  a  billion 
dollars  over  5  years.  That  is  for  the  matching  portion  on  support 
services  and  training  and  retraining.  It  seemed  low  to  us.  We  went 
back  to  CBO  and  asked  them  to  recalculate  it,  and  they  came  back 
with  essentially  the  same  calculations. 

And  I  close  by  a  comment  on  that  cost.  It  is  not  revenue  neutral, 
and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  revenue  neutrality  here,  but 't  is  a 
good  investment.  We  will  receive  back  much  of  it  in  dollars  saved, 
and  we  /nU  receive  even  more  back  in  lives  enabled  and,  indeed, 
enriched. 

This  subcommittee  has  a  wonderful  challenge,  and  it  is  now  a 
challenge  that  can  reach  fruition.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify, 
to  participate  to  some  extent,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  leader- 
ship to  make  this  happen.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIHONY  OP 
HONORABLE  SANDER  N.  LEVIN 
HENBER  OP  CONGRESS 

Nr.  Chairaan: 

Our  nat       is  in  the  aidst  of  a  re~exaaination  of  our  welfare 
•yatea.  Thia  ia  hardly  the  firat  auch  occaaion,  but  it  doea  seem 
a  particularly  auapicioua  one. 

Nhy  should  the  100th  Congress  expect  success  where  so  aany 
have  walked  unaucceaafully  before? 

One  raaaon  ia  the  aheer  paaaage  of  tiae.    It  haa  tnrown  the 
current  welfare  ayatea  into  aharp  relief,  expoaing  the 
inadequaciaar  not  obacuring  or  aaeliorating  thea. 

A  sacond  raaaon,  and  aaybe  the  aoat  iaportant,  ia  a  new  sense 
of  coaaon  ground  on  so  auch  of  the  welfare  debate  froa  both  aidea 
of  the  political  aiala.    There  ia  a  recognition  that  the  aoat  of 
thoae  on  welfare  want  to  get  off.    There  ia  an  underatanding  thAt 
barriera  to  a«lf*auff iciency  auat  cone  down  ao  that  people  can 
pick  thaaaelvaa  up.    There  ia  an  apprejiation  that  the  faaily 
unit  itaalf  auat  find  a  aociaty  »:r^c  builda  on  ita  atrengtha  and 
not  aagnifiaa  ita  weaknaaaea.    And  there  ia  an  acknowledgaent 
that  for  soaa  the  tragaJy  of  po-zerty  haa  grown  into  an  unhealthy 
dependency. 

Thia  confluence  of  thinking  ia  perhapa  aoat  evident  in  the 
the  long  battle  of  work  and  welfare.    Teraa  likew^rkfare  and 
guaranteed  ainiaua  incoae  will  bring  a  hoat  of  aeJoriea  to  the 
longtiae  participanta  in  thia  debate. 

But  today  there  are  aoae  new  facta  on  the  table  that  change 
the  entire  nature  of  the  debate. 

The  firat  ia  the  draaatic  growth  in  the  fcaale  participation 
in  the  workforce  and  eapacially  the  increaaing  participation  of 
woawn  with  children  haa  altered  aoae  very  fundaaental  aaaui^itiona 
about  the  woaan'a  place  in  society,    ffhen  8  out  of  10  woaen  were 
at  hoae  with  their  children,  it  waa  only  natural  that  our 
aaaiatance  prograaa  incorporated  thia  aaauaption.    How,  when  two 
thirda  of  all  woaen  with  children  under  18,  and  60%  with  children 
under  age  3,  are  working  at  leaat  part  of  the  year,  it  only  aakea 
aenae  to  redeaign  our  aaaiatance  prograaa  to  take  into  account 
thia  new  reality. 

The  aecond  change  is  the  success  we  have  seen  in  connecting 
people  with  work. 

There  is  auch  aore  to  welfare  refora  cnan  the  welfare-work 
linkage.    T^c&e  ia  the  critical  iaaue  of  adequate  ircoae 
aupport.    There  la  the  vital  challenge  of  adjuating  il  ao  that 
there  ia  an  incentive  to  work.    Such  iaau«>a  auat  be  faced  in  any 
coaprehenaive  refora  worthy  of  tha  naae. 

There  ia  a  atrong  arguaent  to  focua  t  -ie  preaent  debate  on 
auch  coaprehenaive  refora.    But  in  ay  judgment,  the  aore  likely 
acenario  ia  that  we  will  do  it  atep  by  atep.    The  firat  ar  p 
ahould  be  to  aove  ahead  in  conatructive  linkage  of  welfare  with 
work,  for  the  following  reaaona  — 


1.  It  ia  the  area  that  haa  driven  the  deepeai  wedge 
into  refora  efforta  in  the  paat.    Until  it  is 
reaolved,  it  is  likely  to  deter  progress  on  ether 
issues. 

2.  It  is  9n  area  where  wt.  have  been  experiaenting  and 
have  learned  conaiderably  in  recent  year a. 
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Ust  ytar,  the  highly  rttpccted  Manpower  Oeaonttration 
Research  Corporation  (NDRC)  gave  ua  the  firat  reaulta  of  their 
detailed  in-dapth  evaluation  of  work/velfare  initiativea  in  11 
atatea.    Nhile  their  atudy  ia  not  coi^leted,  the  findinga  Uom 
the  firat  report  were  confiraed  in  a  More  recent  releaae. 
Perhaps  the  aoat  ia^ortant  of  the  lesaons  fro«  their  atudy  ia 
that  "a  nuabsr  of  quite  different  prograa  approachea  will  lead  to 
increaaes  in  aayloyaent,  but  that  the  gaina  will  be  relatively 
•odeat.  .  .    Mevertbeleaa,  while  the  iapacta  aay  not  be  striking, 
they  appear  large  enough  to  juatify  the  prograa  coata.  .  ." 

At  the  rsqueat  of  our  colleague  Repreaentat:  /e  Ted  Helaa,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  haa  juat  coapleted  ita  own  atudy 
of  work/welfare  prograas  in  24  atatea.    Their  findinga  are  very 
aiailar.    Despite  soaewhat  bureaucratic  aanageaent,  liaited 
funding  and  the  lack  of  intensive  training  and  aupport  aervicea, 
theae  progress  have  ahown  aodeat  but  poaitive  effecta  on  the 
eaployaent  earniaga  of  partxcipanta.    I  would  like  to  aubait  a 
acre  detailed  auaaary  of  GAO'a  findinga  for  the  record. 

In  ita  recent  atudy  "Op  Proa  Dependency*  and  in  draft 
legialation  which  I  have  aeen/  the  Adalniat ration  would  have  ua 
and  the  Aaerican  people  believe  that  we  need  another  five  yeara 
of  atudy  and  local  deaonst rations  before  we  can  aake  needed 
changea  ii.  federal  policy.    The  Preaident  aaya  we  auat  "face  up 
to  what  we  don't  know"  before  we  begi-  the  proceaa  of  refora.  I 
would  aubait  It  ia  tiae  to  face  up  t-  what  we  do  know.    I  aubait 
that  we've  bad  five  years  of  useful  .ocal  experiaentation  and 
initiative  and  that  now  is  the  tiae  to  act.    Ne  don't  have  all 
the  answers  but  we  know  a  great  deal  about  what  it  takea  to  help 
thoae  on  welfare  becoae  self-sufficient.    Our  rallying  cry  ahould 
not  be  "live  aore  yeara." 

Aa  the  NDRC  and  GAO  *tudiea  have  ahown,  proycaaa  like 
Naaaachuaetta'  E.T. ,  California*a  GAIR  and  Hichigan*a  N08T  are 
right  now,  today,  helping  people  to  turn  their  livea  around.  It 
waa  froa  diacuaaions  with  the  aanagera  of  these  and  other  aiailar 
prograas  that  I  have  becoae  convinced  that  we  are  ready  to  aove 
on  at  leaat  thia  part  of  welfare  refora. 

Aa  you  know.  Nr.  Chairaan,  laat  year  I  introduced  legialation 
entitled  the  Mork  Oppcrtunitiea  and  Retraining  Coapact  (IfORC) 
which  is  drawn  froa  theae  atate  experiencea.    our  bill  thia  year 
will  be  aiailar.    I  had  hoped  that  the  bill  would  be  before  you 
today,  but  our  int«.oduction  has  been  delayed  Cor  a  few  days.  We 
are  very  hopeful  of  having  support  froa  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  we  are  working  out  a  few  details  with  one  of  our 
Republi^n  colleagues. 

The  WORC  bill  has  six  key  features: 

1*    A  national  aandate  for  atate  welfare  agenciea  to 
provide  training  and  eaployaent  aaalatance  for 
welfare  recipienta 

2.  Perforaance  atandarda  to  aeaaure  prograa  aucceaa  and 
progreaa . 

3.  Mandatory  reoistratlonj  counseling  and  assesaaent  for 
non-exeapt  recipients 

4.  education  and  training  aust  be  provided  based  on  the  needs  of 
the  recipients 

5.  Child  Care  and  transportation  assists  ice  aust  be  provided 

6.  Adequate  reaourcea  baa#«u  on  a  70*30  federal-atate  aatch 

The  current  redrafting  will  increaae  the  focua  on  education, 
provide  aaalatance  to  woaen  with  younger  children,  provide 
tranaiticril- aupport  aervicea  to  help  participanta  find  joba  and 
increaae  tiea  to  '-.he  private  aector. 
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As  this  Coaaittee  considers  welfare  and  work  ideas,  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  GAO's  recoMendations  for  legislative 
action.    The  GAO  calls  on  Congress  to  "develop  a  coherent, 
streaalined  federal  work  prograa  policy  that  would  preserve  soae 
of  the  sore  desirable  features  of  the  prograas  begun  in  the  past 
S  years."    in  particular  they  call  for  one  prograa  that 
consolidates  adainistrative  responsibility,  but  gives  the  states 
flexibility  in  providing  services,  with  a  stable  federal  funding 
source.    Services  aust  be  provided  to  those  with  the  aoet  severe 
barriers  to  eaployaent  and  adequate  support  services  uuct  be 
provided.    Participation  for  woaen  with  children  under  six  should 
be  voluntary.    More  sophisticated  aeasures  of  perforaance  aust  be 
used  to  gauge  prograa  success  and  reporting  and  evaluations 
should  be  unifora. 

I  believe  these  are  iaportant  principles  for  us  to  follow  as 
we  draft,  and  aark-up  legislation  and  in  ay  opinion  the  NORC  bill 
aeets  this  test. 

I  would  hope  we  could  aov*  ahead  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
welfare  refora.    As  you  know,  funding  for  the  fflM  prograa,  which 
has  been  the  catalyst  for  the  usefu^  state  experiaents,  expires 
in  June.    I  aa  very  concerned  that  unless  we  aove  quickly  on  a 
work/welfare  proposal  that  provides  continued  federal  support, 
states  will  shut  down  their  fledgling  but  effective  work/welfare 
prograas.    This  would  be  a  tragedy.    Mot  only  will  the  doors  of 
opportunity  close  for  those  on  welfare,  the  governaent  will  also 
lose  the  benefit  of  savings  in  welfare  costs  and  additional  tax 
receipts. 

Nr.  Chairaan,  I  urge  that  we  consider  the  direction  that 
health  care  policy  is  taking  and  the  history  of  previous  attests 
at  welfare  refora.    A  few  years  ago,  catastrophic  health  care  was 

rejected  by  aany  as  not  going  far  enough  toward  national  health 
coverage.    Today,  catastrophic  proposals  are  seen  as  an  iaportant 
step  on  the  road  to  a  coaprehensive  health  care  systea. 

Nr.  Chairaan  I  had  the  opportunity  to  coae  before  you  last 
year  to  testify  about  linkages  between  work  and  welfare.    I  aa 
pleased  to  note  that  there  appears  to  be  even  aore  coioii  ground 
than  there  was  the  last  tiae  I  sat  at  this  table. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin,  let  me  ask  alx>ut  the  work  component  of  your  bill.  It 
would  include  work  and  training,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes.  Training,  retraining,  and  education  opportuni- 
ties—those are  mandatory  to  be  provided  by  the  States. 

Chairman  Fokd.  Right  Now  the  work  and  training  components, 
are  you  using  CBO  figures  on  that  $1  billion?  Is  that  over  a  5-year 
period,  or  $1  billion  per  year? 

Mr.  Lbvin.  Yes,  that  is  $1  billion  over  5  years. 

Chairman  Ford.  Right  Now  help  me,  because  you  know  Dr. 
MiUer  testified  before  the  full  committee  last  week  or  the  week 
before,  and  talked  about  welfare  reform. 

He  tfldked  about  dismantling  the  Sunmier  Youth  Program,  and  I 
believe  we  currently  spend  idx>ut  $750  million  on  that  program, 
and  adding  another  $50  million  for  the  training  component  for  chil- 
dren in  AFDC  families.  Nevertheless,  we  are  talking  about  a  billion 
dollars  over  a  5-year  period  with  your  work  and  training  compo- 
nents. Does  that  include  the  children  of  AFDC  under  your  bill?  or 
does  your  bill  include  only  the  adult  care  component? 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes.  I  paused  because  I  wanted  *o  say  a  word.  It  is 
not  exactly  relevant,  but  it  should  be  clear.  When  die  administra- 
tion says  th^  are  proposing  a  billion,  it  is  really  $950  million  or 
$980  million  plus  |800  million  for  AFDC  youth.  That  $800  million 
is  3750  million,  as  you  said,  of  present  money.  They  are  just 
moving  from  the  Summer  Youth  Program  to  AFDC. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  understand  that.  I  was  only  looking  at  the 
dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  Ixvm.  The  answer  is  this  billion  is  for  adults. 

Chairman  Fobd.  Bif^t. 

Mr.  Levin.  For  the  adult  members  of  the  &mily  receiving  AFDC. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  in  your  bill,  is  there  a  component  that 
would  address  the  nonadult  recipients  of  AFDC? 

Mr.  Levin.  No.  And  the  reason  is  this:  I  think  we  need  a  m^r 
training-retraining  program  in  this  country  beyond  JTPA.  I  don't 
think  the  w^  to  do  it  is  to  distinguish  between  those  children  re- 
ceiving AFDC  and  those  not,  or  between  dislocated  workers  and 
nondislocated  workers.  We  need  a  comprehensive  attack  on  this 
problem. 

The  WORC  bill  is  aimed  at  providing  meaningful  training-re- 
training opportunities  for  admits  within  the  AFDC  p*t)gram. 

Chairm£n  Ford.  I  am  not  sure  that  JTPA  can  rea^n  the  welfare 
population,  particularly  the  nonadults.  Someone  has  indicated  this 
morning  that  Secreta^  Brock  and  Secretaiy  Bowen  have  agreed 
now  to  disregard  or  not  take  into  consideration  participants  in  the 
JTPA  program. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Levin,  with  your  bill,  is  how  do  we  address  the 
training  needs  of  the  children  of  the  welfare  population?  We  are 
talking  about  12  million  children  w  live  below  the  poverty 
threshold,  and  about  7  million  of  those  12  million  are  on  AFDC. 

We  have  not  looked  at  costs  because  we  are  trying  to  define  what 
needs  to  be  done  befoqe  we  consideq  the  cost.  Does  your  bill  and 
other  bills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  address  the 
needs  of  the  children?  Would  this  add  to  the  cost? 
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Mr.  Levin.  The  billion  doesn't  include  it,  and  I  think  the  decision 
that  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  and  the  leaderahip 
have  to  make  fairly  soon,  I  would  think,  is  what  should  be  the  gist 
of  a  welfare  reform  bill.  And  I  have  stated  wha .  I  ttunk  on  balance 
makes  sense.  There  is  an  argument  to  go  more  comprehensively, 
but  I  think  in  terms  of  training  and  retraining  that  it  makes  sense 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  States  like  Massachusetts,  Bfichi- 
gan,  California,  Wisconsin,  innumerable  States,  who  have  tried  to 
marshall  resources  to  focus  on  this  issue  in  a  creative,  not  a  puni- 
tive, way. 

And  tiiere  has  been  some  success,  and  I  think  we  ou|^t  to  build 
on  that  success,  and  build  it  into  a  national  mandate  combining  op- 
portunity with  obligation. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr,  Levin,  thank  you  very  much.  As  I  said  earli- 
er, you  have  been  a  full  participant  with  us  on  Uiis  subconunittee, 
and  certainly  a  very  strong  voice  in  the  Congress  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. A|gain,  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  will  be  working 
closely  with  you. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you.  We  have  been.  I  look  forward  to  it  fully. 

Chairman  Fori..  The  Chair  will  call  as  the  next  witness,  accord- 
ing to  the  list  here,  Mr.  Henry  Waxman,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Waxman,  let  me  welcome  you  once  again  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  in  the  past,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
work  together,  and  especially  during  these  days  of  welfare  reform 
and  knowing  that,  if  there  is  a  comprehensive  bill,  there  will  either 
be  some  joint  referrals  or  at  least  one  committee  with  certain  juris- 
dictions that  we  will  be  able  to  work  closely  togeUier  to  move  a  bill 
that  will  probably  address  many  of  the  ills,  not  only  in  the  welfare 
population,  but,  hopefully,  even  beyond  the  welfare  population,  for 
those  who  live  below  the  poverty  thresholds  and  those  who  do  not 
have  adequate  health  care  and  adequate  health  coverage  in  this 
country. 

So  again,  we  welcome  you  before  the  commitcee,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  also  say  on  behalf  of  ore  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Matsui,  from  your  State,  he  called  and  ;isked  his  staff 
to  remind  me  that  he  apologizes  to  you  and  other  members  of  the 
California  delegation.  He  was  scheduled  to  be  in  his  district  and  he 
could  not  be  here  today. 

So  we  recognize  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Waxman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  A  WAXMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AND  CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

Mr.  Waxman.  Thank  you  tor  your  kind  words.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  with  you  and  to  shsj^  some  thoughts  on  welfare  reform,  and 
certainly  I  would  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  members 
of  your  committee  on  any  legislation  that  would  he  worth  our 
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trying  to  pass.  No  c  le  has  worked  harder  for  welfare  reform  than 
you  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  focus  my  comments  on  the  role  of  Medicaid  in  welfare 
reform.  Medicaid  is  far  and  away  our  largest  means-tested  entitle- 
ment program,  with  $30  billion  in  Federtd  outlays  and  22  million 
ben^ciaries  projected  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  program  pays  for 
basic  health  services,  including  physician,  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  on  behalf  of  eligible  families,  and  elderly  and  disabled 
people. 

In  the  case  of  families,  eligibility  for  Medicaid  is  tied  directly  to 
the  receipt  of  cash  assistance  under  the  AFDC  program.  If  a  family 
receives  AFDC  cash  assistance,  it  is  aatomaticsQly  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid coverage.  Hius,  to  the  extent  that  welfare  reform  alters  eligi- 
bility for  AFIX?  cash  assistance,  it  will  also  have  a  direct  impact  on 
eli^ility  for  Medk»id.  Hie  clearest  illustration  of  this  is  your  pro- 
posal, fi^.  Chairman,  to  mandate  coven^  to  poor  two-parent  un- 
employed families,  or  the  AFDC-UP  families.  Extension  of  cash  as- 
sisUmce  to  these  families  would  bring  with  it  Medicaid  coverage  as 
well. 

Medicaid  has  significant  work  incentive  implications.  Mothers  re- 
ceiving AFDC  and  Medicaid  benefits  may  be  less  inclined  to  return 
to  work  knowing  that  if  they  do  so  they  will  lose  Medicaid  coverage 
for  themselves  and  their  children  and  will  not  be  able  to  replace 
this  coverage  because  the  prospective  employer  does  not  offer  any 
health  insurance  benefits. 

'  am  not  arguing  that  the  availability  of  health  care  coverage  is 
..he  nly  factor  affecting  a  person's  decision  to  work.  Obviously,  it 
is  not.  However,  I  do  believe  that  we  wiU  not  be  able  to  reduce  wel- 
fare dependency  without  giving  recipients  some  confidence  that 
going  to  work  will  not  mean  immediate  loss  of  their  health  care 
coverage. 

The  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  told  us  that  he 
would  propose  to  allow  States  to  establish  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions in  welfare  policy.  Well,  I  believe  there  is  mu:h  we  can  learn 
from  carefully  planned,  well  run  demonstrations.  But  I  would 
oppose  any  demonstration  that  would  in  any  way  reduce  current 
Medicaid  benefits  or  eligibility  or  that  would  weaker  the  due  proc- 
ess safeguards  currently  available  to  program  beneficiaries. 

I  have  no  specific  blueprint  for  welfare  reform.  In  the  short  ran, 
I  would  certainly  support  your  proposals  to  mandate  coverage  of 
families  with  unemployed  parents  and  to  raise  minimum  AFDC 
baiefit  levels  to  some  civilized  percentage  of  the  Federal  poverty 
<  ivel.  In  the  long  run,  we  need  to  decouple  medical  assistance  from 
cash  assistance  so  that  the  availability  of  Medicaid  coverage  de- 
pends on  a  person's  income  and  resources,  not  whether  he  or  she  is 
working  or  whether  he  or  she  is  receiving  cash  assistance. 

As  you  know,  in  the  last  three  budget  reconciliation  bills,  we 
started  down  this  road  with  respect  to  pregnant  women  and  young 
children,  as  well  as  the  elderly  and  disabled.  With  respect  to  each 
of  these  groups.  States  can  now  extend  Medicaid  coverage  to  those 
with  incomes  below  100  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level  re- 
gardless of  family  composition  or  receipt  of  cosh  assistance. 
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That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
to  coordinate  cash  and  medical  assistance  reform  efforts,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Again,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Waxman. 

There  is  one  comment  I  would  like  to  make  on  your  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  decoupling  of  medical  assistance  from  AFDC. 
One  of  the  concerns  that  we  would  have  from  this  subcommittee  is 
giving  the  States  the  flexibility  to  provide  the  medical  coverage 
and  not  the  cash  assistance.  I  am  from  a  Southern  State,  and  we 
have  very  low  grant  payments  to  AFDC  recipients  under  the  cur- 
rent statute.  States  like  New  York  and  others  might  fare  very  well 
if  AFDC  and  Medicaid  were  decoupled.  But  I  worry  about  this 
unless  we  also  had  some  Federal  or  national  standanls  for  benefit 
leveb.  All  of  this  may  not  be  possible  in  welfare  reform,  but  I 
wanted  to  share  my  concerns  with  decoupling  the  health  care. 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  wouldn't  decouple  it  as  a  State  option.  I  would 
decouple  it  based  on  Federal  standards  that  would  say  that  people 
will  have  health  care  coverage  if  they  are  below  the  poverty  line.  I 
would  divorce  coverage  from  whether  the  poor  are  receiving  the 
cash  assistance  or  whatever  level  that  cash  assistance  mightbe  or 
whether  they  are  employed  or  unemployed. 

Because,  after  all,  if  vou  take  people  off  of  welfare  and  expect 
them  to  get  a  job,  and  they  don't  have  health  care  coverage,  which 
most  low-paying  jobs  will  not  provide,  and  there  is  someone  who  is 
ill  in  the  family,  they  are  not  going  to  go  to  work.  And,  of  course, 
there  is  a  tremendous  vulnerability  that  they  leave  themselves 
open  to  if  they  go  without  that  health  care  benefit. 

Chairman  FoBO.  Mr.  Waxman,  what  do  you  see  as  a  timeframe 
with  this  subcommittee,  your  subcommittee,  and  other  committees 
in  the  Congress  corisidermg  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform  pack- 
age? What  kind  of  timeframe  do  you  believe  is  i-ealistic  trying  to 
pull  a  bill  together? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  suppose  we  are  deferring  to  your  leadership  on 
that.  I  would  like  to  see  what  the  components  df  that  package 
would  be. 

I  must  just  express  to  you  some  apprehension  about  accomplish- 
ing welfare  reform  legislation  with  this  administration  in  power  at 
this  time.  I  am  not  sure  what  welfare  reform  means,  except  to 
them  I  know  it  means  knocking  people  off  any  kind  cf  benefits,  and 
that  shouldn't  be  our  objective.  Our  objective  should  be  to  free 
people  from  welfare  dependency.  Not  to  cut  them  cfT,  but  to  free 
them  so  that  they  are  working  and  have  coverage  for  themselves 
and  their  children  for  their  health  needs. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Carter  administration  had  a  comprehensive 
plan,  which  affected  five  or  six  committee  jurisdictions.  In  that 
case,  a  special  committee  was  established  to  work  on  welfare 
reform.  I  would  think  that  any  comprehensive  plan  today  would 
have  joint  referrals  to  other  committees. 

Are  there  problems  with  four  or  five  committees  working  to 
report  legislation  back,  within  the  next  4  or  5  months,  to  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  think  if  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  and  we  have  mutual  objectives,  which  I  fully 
would  expect  to  be  the  case  knowing  that  if  you  are  behind  some 
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proposal  I  would  most  likely  be  behind  it  as  well,  I  don't  think  the 
jurisdictional  problems  are  serious.  I  think  it  is  just  a  question  of 
going  through,  m^lring  sure  that  each  committee  that  has  a  differ- 
ent perspective  on  the  question  can  deal  with  it. 

But  I  don't  see  a  problem  in  trying  to  move  in  a  coordinated  way. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  is  the  intent  this  subcommittee  to  move  a 
partisan  welfare  reform  package.  We  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be 
a  comprehensive  package.  I  would  like  to  move  swiftly  on  that  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  it  is  my  intent  to  cooperate  with  you  fully. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  DowNBY.  Ihank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  Bfr.  Waxman  has  made  his  position  clear,  which  I  wel- 
come. We  had  a  meeting  with  the  Speaker  today  on  moving  this 
l^islation,  and  I  think  the  news  was  very  ^ood.  He  wants  a  bill  by 
Bifl^  and  intends  to  put  the  various  committee  chairmen  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  on  that  path. 

Mr.  Waxman.  A  good  bill  hy  May  is  one  that  is  long  overdue.  A 
bad  bill  by  Bfay  is  premature. 

Mr.  DowNXT.  Yes.  Well,  I  will  write  that  down.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waxman.  Be  sure  to  sive  me  credit. 

Mr.  DowNXY.  Yes,  I  will,  Henry. 

You  have  no  problem  if  we  can  figure  out  a  way  to  finance  Med- 
icaid with  greater  Federal  dollars,  do  you?  That  the  50-50  current 
match  whidi  some  of  our  States  have  to  pay  to  make  this  more  of  a 
Fedendprogram  wouki  not  be  something  you  would  oppose? 

Mr.  Waxman.  I  think  one  of  the  iigustices  we  have  in  our  society 
is  that  someone's  life  and  h^th  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  held 
to  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  someone  from  another  part  of  the 
country.  So  I  think  we  need  uniform  minimum  Federal  standards, 
and  we  can't  leave  it  up  to  the  States  because  the  States,  as  we 
have  seen  over  and  over  again,  will  choose  the  less-expensive 
option  even  though  it  means  people  go  without  the  needed  benefits. 

Mr.  Downey.  Well,  I  couldn't  agree  with  that  more. 

Mr.  Waxman.  You  can  write  that  one  down,  too. 

Mr.  Downey.  Yes,  I  have  also  gotten  that  one  down. 

Mr.  Waxman.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  a  reporter. 

Mr.  DowNEf.  Yes.  Oh,  we  have  a  reporter.  Thank  you.  I  will  cer- 
tainly refer  back  in  the  record  to  these  wholesome  homilies. 
[Laughter.]  ^  ^ 

The  other  thing  I  found,  in  our  meetmg  with  the  Speaker,  m- 
structive  is  his  desire  that  revenue  neutrality  not  be  one  of  our 
guiding  principl3s.  So  where  I  was  concerned  about  how  one  could 
pay  for  tnis,  I  nave  now  less  concern. 

Mr.  Waxman.  You  are? 

Mr.  Downey.  I  am  n  t  less  concerned.  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  might  be  more  concerned.  We  will  find  a 
w^  to  pay  for  it. 

But,  no,  it  appears  as  though  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  that 
will  satisfy  us  all. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Very  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 
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Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you. 

As  we  have  read  the  results  of  programs,  not  only  experiments, 
but  real  programs  in  some  of  the  States,  one  of  the  more  difficult 
issues  has  been  the  impact  on  health  coverage.  The  effective  pro- 
grams that  have  been  able  to  train  and  retrain  people.  There  has 
always  been  that  sword  off  of  AFDC,  off  of  Medicaid. 

So  as  we  talk  about  trying  to  take  the  lessons  of  these  last  sever- 
al years,  what  we  have  learned  from  the  States,  and  put  together  a 
creative  jobe-welfare  linkage,  it  is  critical  to  look  at  that  AFDC- 
Medicaid  connection. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think,  forgetting  for  a  moment  about 
jurisdiction,  but  just  thinking  about  substance,  it  is  critical  that  we 
work  on  this  issue  together.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  how  the  States 
have  been  able  to  handle  it.  In  some  cases,  people  have  been 
trained  to  go  into  jobs  where  there  is  health  coverage.  I  think  that 
is  the  Massachusetts  experience.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  has 
been  handled  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Well,  in  1981,  we  were  encouraged  to  give  States 
more  flexibility  under  the  Medicaid  program  so  they  could  be  more 
creative,  etc. 

Mr.  Levin.  Right. 

Mr.  Waxman.  What  they  invariably  did  was  to  figure  out  ways 
to  squeeze  people  out  of  coverage  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits that  people  would  receive.  And  if  you  are  interested  in  demon- 
stration projects,  the  last  one  I  recall  in  California  dealing  with 
Medicaid  under  then  Governor  Reagan  was  to  capitate  all  the  Med- 
icaid patients  by  pushing  them  into  prepaid  health  plans  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  didn't  exist  to  give  services,  but  only  existed 
to  have  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  mcney  that  would  be  spent  at 
the  State  level. 

So  I  am,  in  other  words,  very,  very  skeptical  and  wary  of  the  idea 
of  creative  State  options  on  Medicaid,  where  the  whole  thrust  of 
where  they  will  be  going  will  be  to  spend  less  money  by  removing 
people  from  the  program  or  reducing  the  level  of  services  they  will 
receive. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  wasn't  referring  to  that  kind  of  creativity. 

Mr.  WAXB4AN.  But  if  there  is  creativity  in  terms  of  helping 
people  find  jobs  and  getting  off  the  welfare  cash  assistance  roles,  I 
think  that  would  be  a  worthwhile  objective.  And  one  of  the  self-de- 
feating parts  of  that  could  be  den)ring  them  Medicaid  coverage. 
You  may  want  to  consider  keeping  them  with  Medicaid  coverage  as 
long  as  their  income  is  below  the  

Mr.  Levin.  That  is  what  we  need  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Waxman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Levin.  With  your  help.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Again,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  will  be  talking  with  you  Li  the  next  10  to  15  days,  to  examine 
the  jurisdictional  question  and  see  how  we  can  work  together  on 
that.  I  hope  the  leadership,  and  the  Parliamentarian  will  place 
some  time  restraints  on  all  of  the  other  committees  to  report  back. 

Thank  you. 
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Next,  Mr.  Martinez,  of  California,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

I  will  also  apologize  for  one  of  your  colleagues  from  vour  delega- 
tion, Mr.  Matsui,  who  was  scheduled  to  be  back  in  California  today. 
He  wanted  to  be  here.  He  asked  me  to  pass  that  on  for  him. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  subconunittee  and  look  for- 
ward to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AND 
CHAIRMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES, COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  start  by  thanking  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  here 
today.  I  would  also  refer  to  a  (Uscussion  you  had  with  Mr.  Levin  on 
the  jTPA  program  and  the  administration's  proposal. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  might  not  have  quoted  him  right  earlier.  I  un- 
destand  that  Mr.  Brock  made  the  statement  this  morning,  and  I 
think  Dr.  Bowen  has  indicated  that  the  JTPA  program  wouM  be 
disr^arded  as  it  relates  to  the  cash  assistance  component  of  the 
AFDC  program. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Yes.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  that  dislocated 
workers  can  quickly  become  welfare  recipients,  especially  those 
who  are  laid  off  at  55  years  of  age  or  older.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
to  be  hired,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  accept  the  training  or 
reeducation  they  need  to  go  on  to  another  job.  If  you  have  been 
doing  a  job  in  a  basic  indiastry,  such  as  a  foundry  or  something 
sii^bu-.  It  is  hard  to  even  be  willing  to  try  to  do  something  else. 
They  can  become  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Brock's  suggestion  that  they  change  the  title  m  and  the 
Sununer  Youth  Program  to  include  AFDC  recipients  is  a  laudable 
one.  But,  the  way  they  attempt  to  do  it  is  not  as  laudable.  One  of 
':he  things  we  recognize  is  that  in  1985,  for  fiscal  year  1986,  they 
made  an  effort  to— well,  they  did— reduce  the  dislocated  worker 
title  m  program,  by  over  50  percent,  from  $222  to  $100  million.  In 
1986,  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Congress  restored  much  of  that  cut. 

So  now  they  are  coming  back,  wanting  to  add  additional  monejrs, 
claiming  that  the  additional  moneys  will  help  defer  peo^e  awa^ 
from  welfare  by  making  sure  that  mslocated  workers,  AFDC  recipi- 
ents, and  youth  AFDC  recipients  get  the  train.  4  and  education 
they  80  desperately  need.  They  say  they  would  serve  twice  as  many 
people  as  tney  are  serving  now,  but  they  are  not  recognizing  the 
fact  that  what  they  are  doing  is  adding  more  than  two  times  as 
much  money.  The  eo;aivalent  amount  of  money,  put  into  the  pro- 

§ram  as  ^'t  exists,  now,  would  do  exactly  the  same  job  they  want  to 
0  by  eliminating  the  program. 

But  that  is  another  situation.  My  point  is,  basically,  what  I  will 
present  in  my  testimony:  the  most  important  thing  to  a  welfare  re- 
cipient is  the  dignity  of  not  being  a  welfare  recipient,  of  having  a 
job  and  provicting  for  him  or  herself.  Having  grown  up  during  the 
depression,  I  can  tell  you  from  firsthand  experience  that  there  is 
no  dignity  or  pride  in  being  a  welfare  recipient  or  taking  any  kind 
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of  a  handout  from  anyone,  including  the  Government.  The  way 
people  get  off  welfare  is  by  becoming  educated  and  trained,  by 
being  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

As  chairman  of  the  Employment  Opportunities  Subcommittee,  1 
see  welfare  reform  as  really  being  a  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  get 
this  country  back  into  a  world  economic  competitive  position  and 
back  towards  full  employment.  The  state  of  our  economv  is  m  ^as- 
ured  by  the  health  of  our  overall  ^  >rkforce,  and  those  who  are  un- 
employed or  underutilized  serve  as  a  mayor  drag  on  our  national 
productivity.  ....         i      •  v  ^ 

I  must  caution  this  subcommittee  that,  while  it  is  popular  right 
now  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  of  welfare  reform,  we,  as  responsi- 
ble lawmakers,  must  be  clear  about  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
through  these  reform  efforts.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
rapidly  reduce  our  welfare  roles,  or  is  it  to  piovide  serious  job 
training  in  order  to  permanently— permanently— remove  workers 
from  welfare  dependency?  This  is  a  crucial  point  that  requires 
careful  consideration.  If  we  are  concerned  about  long-term  results, 
then  merely  pushing  welfare  individuals  off  the  roles  only  to  have 
them  return  within  a  short  span  of  time  would  be  a  waste  our 
time  and  money.  However,  if  we  want  to  make  employment  of  wel- 
fare dependents  more  permanent,  then  we  must  realize  that  a 
fuller  commitment  of  time,  effort  and  money  will  be  required  to 
bring  about  long-lasting  returns  on  our  investments. 

While  there  are  many  quick-fix  solutions  being  offered  now  that 
would  immediately  remove  recipients  from  welfare  volls,  and  some 
of  these  are  in  California,  such  superficial  solutions  do  not  yield 
the  long-term  results  of  stable,  long-term  jobs.  We  must  not  react 
reflexively  to  the  political  whims,  but  instead,  work  toward  sound, 
permanent  solutions.  «»  «  »  i. 

What  are  the  foundations  for  such  solutions?  Well,  I  am  current- 
ly developing  l^pslation  of  my  own  to  address  these  concenuf  and 
would  welcome  your  assistance.  The  following  is  a  quick  list  of 
points,  probably  similar  to  your  our  own  thoughts  on  this  matter, 
which  I  feel  must  be  part  of  any  legislative  solution  to  our  welfare 

^IPiprtrw^niust  really  concern  ourselves  with  the  Federal  will  and 
leadership  in  implementing  welfare  programs.  We  need  a  strong 
commitment  and  strong  dedication  to  seeing  that  the  program 
works. 

We  can  all  agree  that  those  who  are  able  to  work  should  work. 
We  should  make  every  effort  to  ensure  they  do  so.  We  should  real- 
ize that  those  that  aren't  able  to  work  need  special  assistance.  Pol- 
icymakers must  be  realistic  about  the  very  special  problems  pre- 
sented by  chronically  dependent  welfare  recipients. 

In  my  district,  I  know  of  several  generations  that  have  been  wel- 
fare recipients  simply  because  they  are  accustomed  to  ttiat  way  of 
life,  and  have  become  used  to  it  over  a  period  of  years.  But  by  and 
large,  that  is  a  very  small  percentage.  The  big  percentage  are 
people  who  are  there  because,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the 
ciroumdtances  they  are  in  create  situations  that  make  them  wel- 
fare dependents. 

Lack  of  education  and  traming  is  one  of  those  problems,  ana  i 
think  we  need  to  provide  as  many  training  and  education  programs 
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as  possible,  especially  in  the  early  grades,  for  these  kids.  A  lot  of 
the  people  that  end  up  on  the  welfare  rolls  are  those  that  fall 
behind  in  school,  don't  get  a  proper  education,  and  can't  even  get  a 
proper  job. 

Mr.  Waxman  referred  to  welfare  recipients  being  put  to  work  at 
low  income  jobs  and  losing  a  lot  of  the  benefits  of  being  a  welfare 
recipient.  Well,  many  long-term  welfare  recipients  are  fully  aware 
of  that  and  are  not  about  to  accept  any  training  or  education  which 
would  take  them  off  the  welfare  rolls.  And  they  are  not  willing  to 
take  any  kind  of  a  job  to  get  them  off  of  it  because  they  would  have 
to  give  up  too  much. 

But  the  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  concerns  State 
efforts.  Those  efforts  must  be  coordinated  in  a  manner  to  avoid  du- 
plication while  doing  something  that  is  very  important— linking 
economic  policies  and  welfare  policies. 

While  waste  and  overlap  of  program  efforts  and  lack  of  coordina- 
tion in  centralized  administration  has  caused  a  loss  of  funding  effi- 
ciency, little  has  been  done  in  the  States  to  link  economic  cIp  'elop- 
ment,  revenue  generation,  and  emplojonent  security— employment 
security  especially— with  the  welfare  needs  of  the  State  programs. 
While  some  States  have  made  great  strides,  most  States  have  not 
given  that  key  linkage  the  priority  that  needs  to  be  applied  to  en- 
hance budget  survival. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  Federal  and  *^tate  Governments  must 
create  a  greater  incentive  for  these  people  to  enter  the  job  market 
rather  than  to  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls.  All  studies  have  shown 
that  successful  welfare  transition  programs  include  the  wage 
amount  of  the  job  that  they  take;  the  need  for  child  care  in  single- 
parent  homes;  and  the  need  to  provide  adequate  health  benefits, 
which  Mr.  Waxman  has  referred  to.  After  these  welfare  recipients 
have  begun  new  jobs,  there  is  a  transition  period.  If  they  have 
proper  training  and  education,  they  are  going  to  have  upward  mo- 
bility, and  their  salaries  are  ^oing  to  increase  to  the  point  where 
they  no  longer  need  to  be  dependent  on  the  part  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram that  provides  health  benefits,  and  would  go  off.  But  I  think 
there  has  to  be  some  considei  ation  there. 

The  second-to-last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  private  in- 
dustry must  really  play  a  major  rule  in  assisting  training  and  re- 
medial actions.  In  some  areas  they  are  beginning  to  realize  this. 
While  private  industries  really  in  themselves  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween a  welfare  recipient  and  an  unskilled  worker,  their  involve- 
ment in  the  job  training  portion  of  a  transition  program  is  abso- 
lutely crucial. 

Not  only  does  government  lack  the  full  resources  to  provide 
these  skills  and  support,  but  government  lacks  the  knowledge  of 
the  labor  needs  of  private  industry.  A  partnership  begun  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  involving  State,  private,  and  education 
sectors,  should  be  extended  to  the  welfare  program  area  to  enhance 
that  transition  into  permanent  employment. 

The  fifth  and  last  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  work 
components  in  welfare  programs  must  serve  a  meaningful  purpose 
and  be  linked  to  long-term  job-related  skills 

A  great  deal  of  argument  has  occurred  over  whether  AFDC  job- 
training  components  should  involve  voluntary  or  mandatory  work 
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requirements  as  a  pre-condition  of  receiving  benefits.  Some  impor- 
tant ground  rules  must  be  applied  in  work-related  policies:  Job-re- 
lated experience  must  be  accompanied  by  long-tenn  job-skill  tradn- 
ing  and  necessary  remedial  education,  and  job^nhancement  assist- 
ance. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  work-i  elated  activity,  it  makes  sense  that 
those  who  are  job-ready,  such  as  some  dislocated  workers,  should 
not  be  put  into  work  fare.  It's  true  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  short  of  financial  resources  to  maintain  their  infrastruc- 
tures—therefore those  of  us  that  believe  in  the  workfare  progranis 
should  realize  the  Federal  Government  must  take  some  role  in 
this. 

These  programs  should  be  really  directed  toward  maintaining 
vital  irfrastructures  as  an  accompaniment  to  supplemental,  long- 
term  skills  training  and  enhancement  programs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here 
today,  and  suggest  that,  as  we  proceed  with  ^he  welfare  reform 
pa'^k^e,  we  take  intc  consideration  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  give  people  real  pride  and  real  integrity  and  provide  them  with 
the  ability  to  work  for  themselves— as  the  Bible  said,  if  you  give  a 
man  a  loaf  of  bread  today,  you  feed  him  today;  but  if  you  teach  him 
to  bake  bread  or  fish  for  himself,  he'll  feed  himself  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today  on  the  important 
topic  of  welfare  reform,  which  is  now  the  focus  of  national 
debate . 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities  I  see  welfare  reform  as  being  part  of  a  larger, 
comprehensive    effort  to  get  this  country  back  into  a  more 
con-pet  itve  position  in  the  world  economy,  and  back  toward  full 
employment.    The  state  of  our  economy  is  measured  by  the  health 
of  our  overall  workforce  and  those  who  are  unemployed  or 
underutilized  serve  as  a  major  drag  on  national  productivity. 

I  must  caution  the  subconmi ttee  that  although  it  is  popular 
to  jurap  on  the  bandwagon  of  welfare  reform,  we,  as  responsible 
lawmakers,  must  be  clear  about  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
through  our  efforts.     Should  we  focus  on  short-term  remedies 
which  would  rapidly  reduce  the  welfare  rolls,  or  should  we 
provide  serious  job  training  in  order  to  remove  workers  from 
long-term  welfare  dependency?    These  are  crucial  points  that 
require  careful  consideration.     If  we  merely  push  recipients  off 
the  rolls  only  to  have  them  return  again  within  a  short  span  of 
time,  we  will  be  wasting  both  time  and  money.     However,  if  we 
want  to  develop  permanent  employment  among  those  receiving 
welfare,  we  muse  make  the  fuller  commitment  of  time,  effort,  ard 
money  which  will  be  needed  to  turn  welfare  payments  into  human 
capital  investments.     While  there  are  many  quick-fix  solutions 
which  would  immediately  shrink  the  welfare  rolls,  these 
superficial  approacnes  will  not  yield  the  long-term  results  of 
stable  employment. 

We  must  not  react  reflexively  to  political  winds,  but  instead 
work  toward  sound,  courageous,  and  permanent  solutions.  I*m 
currently  developing  legislation  of  my  own  to  address  these 
concerns  and  would  welcome  your  assistance.      What  should  form 
the  foundations  of  sound  solutions?    The  following  is  a  quick 
list  of  points  v-*iich  I  feel  must  be  a  part  of  any  legislative 
solution  to  the  problem  of  welfare  dependency.     These  may  be  very 
similar  to  your  own  thoughts  on  the  matter: 

1 )  There  must  be  strong  federal  leadership  in  the  implementation 
of  any  welfare  reform  program.     The  welfare  recipient  needs  a 
basic  framework  of  professional  attitudes  and  skills,  as  well  as 
support  mechanisms.     Tf  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  system, 
these  factors  will  greatly  enhance  the  30b  marketability  of 
underpr iveleged  workers.    The  federal  sector  must  provide 
technical  assistance  and  make  a  realistic  commitment  of  resources 
for  this  to  succeed.     Otherwise,  the  costs  to  society  will 
continue  to  overshadow  the  cost  of  correcting  current  programs. 
We  all  agree  that  able-bodied  recipients  should  work,  and  those 
who  can't  should  receive  special  assistance.     Policy  makers  mi'st 
also  be  realistic  about  the  special  problems  that 
chronically-dependent  welfare  recipients  face  —  simply  applying 
cost-benefit  analyses  and  regul  ^  business  policies  in  these 
cases  may  not  necessarily  resul     in  long-term  employment. 

2 )  State  programs  must  link  economic  development  with  welfare 
policies^  and  be  coordinated  in  a  manner  that  will  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts.    More  needs  to  be  done  among  the  states 
to  link  economic  development,  revenue  generation,  and  employment 
security  to  the  desired  outcomes  of  state  welfare  programs.  Some 
states  have  made  great  strides  in  this  regard,  but  most  have  not 
given  this  key  linkage  top  priority.     Also,  overlapping  program 
efforts  and  lack  of  administrative  coordination  wastes  precious 
resources. 
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3)  The  federal  and  state  gov«rna«nt8  must  create  greater 
Incentives  for  the  welfare  recipient  to  enter  the  job  market. 
Studies  have  shown  that  a  successful  welfare-to-work  transit lcr» 
depends  on  these  Key  ingredients:  an  appropriate  wage  rate  in 
jobs  available  to  welfare  clients;  child  care  and  adequate  health 
benefits  for  welfare  families  after  the  parentCs)  begin 
eaploymentj  and  support  stipends  during  transition  training 
periods. 

4)  Private  industry  must  a  major  role  in  assisting  training 
and  remedial  education  efforts.     Even  though  private  industry 
do^B  not  distinguish  between  a  welfare  recipient  and  an  unskilled 
worker,  their  involvement  in  the  job  training  lortion  of 
transition  programs  is  absolutely  crucial*    The  government  lacks 
adequate  resources  to  provide  comprehensive  skills  training,  and 
also  lacks  specific  knowledge  of  private  industry's  labor  needs. 
In  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  a  system  of  cooperation 
between  state  and  federal  governments,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  education  community  was  developed.    This  cooperative  model 
should  be  extended  into  the  welfare  program  area  in  order  to  help 
the  welfare  recipient  make  a  successful  transition  into  permanent 
employment. 

5)  Work  components  in  welfare  programs  must  serve  a  meaningful 
purpose  and  be  linked  to  long-term  ^b-related  skills.    A  great 
deal  of  argument  has  occurred  over  whether  APDC  job  training 
components  should  involve  mandatory  work  requirements  as  a 
precondition  to  receiving  benefits.    Some  important  ground  rules 
must  be  applied  in  work-related  policies:  job  related  experience 
must  include  the  job  skills  training,  remedial  education,  and  job 
enhancement  assistance  which  is  needed  to  develop  long-term 
employability .    It  also  makes  sdnse  that  those  who  are  the  most 
job-ready  should  not  be  put  into  mandatory  work  activities.  It 
is  true  that  state  and  local  governments  are  short  of  the 
financial  resources  they  need  to  repair  and  maintain  their 
infrastructures.    Therefore,  where  "workfare"  programs  are 
required f  they  should  be  directed  toward  these  maintanence 
activities,  and  be  accompanied  by  supplemental  long-term  training 
and  skill  enhancement  programs. 

I  thank  the  subommittee  for  the  opportunitiy  to  present  these 
summarized  views  of  what  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessary 
components  of  welfare  reform > 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Martinez,  thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  make  one  comment,  and  ask  vou  to  respond  now  or  later 
to  the  subcommittee.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  a  majority  of 
the  welfare  recipients  do  not  want  to  work,  or  that  the  welfare 
system  itself  might  be  to  blame  for  many  of  the  problems.  Some 
refer  to  it  as  being  a  dead-end. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  recipients  are  children.  There  is  a  core 
group  of  recipients  who  are  the  ones  that  will  be  very  difficult  to 
place  into  the  work  force.  You  make  mention  of  long-term  depend- 
ency from  one  generation  to  another. 

How  do  we  address  that  core  group?  You  suggest  we  make  work 
more  attractive  than  welfare. 

We  know  education  £uid  training  are  major  components,  but  how 
do  we  break  that  cycle  for  those  who  are  trapped?  All  of  the  trends 
and  all  of  the  information  that  we  have  received  in  the  past  18 
months  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  hard-core  group  certainly 
would  like  to  come  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

But  it's  difficult  for  a  mother  of  three,  who  might  have  dropped 
out  of  high  school  at  the  9th  or  10th  grade  who,  could  very  well 
have  had  multiple  pregnancies  before  the  age  of  20,  and  now  is 
trapped  into  that  cycle  with  no  meaningful  sklils,  to  move  into  the 
work  force.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  accept  a  minimum  wage 
job  at  McDonald's  with  no  health  care  benefits.  It's  very  difficult  to 
break  that  cycle. 

You  have  talked  about  this  in  your  testimony  today.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  give  special  attention  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
breed  one  generation  to  another  who  are  dependent  on  welfare. 
Work,  education,  and  training  opportunities  are  key  elements  that 
we  feel  we  will  have  to  be  part  of  a  welfare  reform  package. 

Those  are  the  areas  in  which  I  see  this  committee  and  other  com- 
mittees really  needing  input  from  our  colleagues  and  others 
throughout  this  Nation.  How  can  we  best  design  a  program  that 
will  address  these  issues  for  the  core  group?  Oftentimes  we  find 
that  the  core  group  would  like  for  that  cycle  to  be  broken. 

Over  half  m  the  welfare  recipients  leave  the  program  in  the  first 
2  years,  and  half  of  those  recipients  leave  within  the  first  year. 

So  we  would  certainly  like  to  explore  this  with  you  and  other 
members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Martinez.  I  think  that  the  key  w&rd  is  incentive.  People  get 
trapped  in,  and  then  we  tell  them,  well,  you  can  go  to  work  for  the 
recreation  department  cleaning  up  the  parks  and  the  playgrounds 
at  minimum  wage;  and  lose  your  health  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  mother  who  has  two  or  three  children  and 
is  not  offered  any  child  care,  or  child  care  has  to  come  out  of  what 
she  earns  through  minimum  wage,  there  is  no  incentive  for  her  to 
leave  the  rolls,  none  at  all. 

The  other  thing  has  to  do  with  individual  pride.  People  feel  they 
are  being  abused  by  the  system.  We  tell  them,  ''You  are  not  going 
to  get  any  welfare  if  you  do  not  go  to  work,  even  though  you  may 
be  unable  to."  We  do  not  tell  them  we  are  going  to  supply  a  chance 
to  get  educated  or  trained  in  a  skilled  job,  so  you  can  have  pride  in 
that  job  and  go  home  and  brag  to  your  friends  and  family.  The 
kind  of  job  you  do,  and  what  is  involved  in  that  job,  makes  you  feel 
like  you  have  a  proper  place  in  society.  Without  that,  they  are 
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going  to  get  back  into  that  shell,  and  just  get  by  the  best  they  can 
with  what  they've  got. 

A  lot  of  them,  when  they  are  approached  about  this,  will  act 
with  a  certain  bravado  that's  really  created  because  they  do  not 
v/ant  to  be  treated  badly,  and  they  do  not  v;ant  people  to  feel  that 
they  are  just  doormats,  or  that  we  shouldn't  have  any  consider- 
ation for  them. 

So  it  goes  ba'^k  to  a  basic  thing  witli  almost  any  human  being. 
You  show  a  person  they  can  accomplish  something,  you  show  a 
person  they  can  achieve,  you  show  them  how,  and  you  lead  them 
by  the  hand,  if  necessary,  to  begin  with.  It's  like  you  do  with  little 
children  when  you  teach  them  to  walk  and  talk  and  all  the  other 
things.  You  do  a  lot  of  leading,  a  lot  of  encouraging,  and  a  lot  of 
prompting.  You  try  to  mold  that  child. 

A  lot  of  these  people  are  not  children,  but  they  are  in  th^  same 
state  of  mind  one  is  in  when  everybody  looks  down  on  them.  Every- 
body calls  them  leeches  on  society,  the  dr^  of  society. 

When  they  try  to  find  living  accommodations,  a  home,  a  place  to 
live,  that  landlord  can't  find  out  they  are  welfare  recipients — they 
htive  to  sneak  in,  you  know.  They  cannot  just  walk  up  and  say, 
"I'm  a  welfare  recipient  and  I  want  to  rent  this  home."  They've  got 
to  sneak  in,  and  once  the  landlord  finds  out,  they  work  like  heck  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

So  there's  a  certain  amount  of— even  in  their  minds— shame  con- 
nected with  it,  but  they  have  no  alternative.  What's  the  alterr  v 
tive?  They  do  not  have  any  skills,  and  they  do  not  have  much  edu- 
cation in  manv  cases. 

There  may  be  rare  situations  where  someone  with  a  lot  of  educa- 
tion and  a  lot  of  ability  is  on  welfare,  simply  because  he  wants  to 
be  there.  We  have  to  develop  a  way  to  do  something  about  ti  em,  to 
force  them  off  the  welfare  rolls,  force  them  off.  But  that's  not  the 
general  rule. 

The  general  rule  is  that  most  people  on  welfare  do  not  want  to 
be  there,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  off",  and  they  need  help 
to  get  off.  And  when  you're  trjing  to  get  then  off,  you  cannot  say, 
look,  we'll  give  you  a  minimum  wage  job  and  expect  you  to  handle 
all  of  this  responsibility,  and  leave  nothing  for  you  to  live  any  kind  of 
a  life  with.  You  could  live  a  better  life  if  you  were  still  receiving  that 
welfare.  And  you  can  receive  the  benefits  of  health  care  and  all  the 
other  things.  Why  would  you  give  it  up?  Why  would  you  go  off? 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Bates,  of  California.  We  are  appreciative 
that  you  are  here  with  us.  I'm  sorry  that  your  colleague  on  this 
committee,  Mr.  Matsui,  is  not  here.  He  wanted  to  be  here.  But  we 
are  delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JIM  BATES,  A  REP-:ESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Bates.  Congressman  Matsui  has  visited  San  Diego  and  our 
workfare  program  that  I  authored  there  in  San  Diego.  As  the 
author  of  that  program,  I'm  particularly  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  share  some  views  with  the  subcommittee,  and  I  commend 
you  for  holding  these  hearings. 

I  think  it's  important  that  we  lay  the  groundwork  before  any  leg- 
islation on  comprehensive  reform  of  our  Nation's  welfare  system 

In  your  hearings  I'm  sure  you've  heard  many  views  and  many 
values  in  terms  of  what  welfare  reform  is  or  means  to  them,  but  I 
think  we  can  simplify  the  debate  really,  on  welfare  reform,  to  two 
categories:  those  who  can  work  but  lack  skills,  or  cannot  find  work; 
and  those  who  cannot  work  because  of  age  or  disability  or  other 
reasons.  At  this  time  I'd  like  to  focus  on  welfare  reform  for  the 
first  group,  those  who  can  work. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  San  Diego  program,  I  believe  that 
workfare  for  those  who  can  work  is  the  direction  we  should  take.  It 
meets  the  requirements  of  genuine  reform,  which  is  cost  savings  as 
well  as  breaking  the  03  cle  of  welfare  dependency.  The  San  Di^o 
workfare  program  became  a  model  for  the  State's  widely  publicized 
program,  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. That,  I  think,  can  be  a  model  for  the  Nation,  and  why  I  think 
its  applicability  is  so  appropriate  is  that  San  Di^o  was  the  first 
urban  county  that  engaged  in  a  successful  workfare  program. 

In  San  Di^o  the  emphasis  is  on  getting  people  into  the  work- 
force quickly  and  permanently,  not  creating  meaningless  make- 
work  projects.  It  provides  an  entrance  into  the  labor  market,  rein- 
forces the  work  ethic,  and  deters  welfare  fraud  and  abuse.  I  can 
testify  first-hand  that  this  program  is  a  solution  to  the  welfare 
problems  in  our  country. 

San  Di^o  applied  the  workfare  concept  to  three  welfare  pro- 
grams: the  general  relief  program  funded  bv  the  county;  food 
stamps  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  workfare 
for  general  relief,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1977.  The  other 
two  were  federally  funded  and  approved  demonstration  projects. 

Let  me  just  briefly  describe  the  workfare  program  in  San  Di^o. 

The  first  step  is  a  one-day  job  placement,  in  which  applicants  are 
interviewed  and  referred  to  jobs  before  aid  is  even  granted.  Five 
jjercent  find  jobs  this  way  and  avoid  even  going  on  welfare  initial- 

Those  who  do  not  find  a  job  on  the  first  day  participate  in  a  3- 
week  job  search  assistance  workshop.  Here  they  learn  the  practice 
of  job-search  techniques  such  as  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  an 
interview,  how  to  wr^te  resume,  how  to  use  the  ads  or  job-referral 
programs,  et  cetera.  Forty  percent  of  all  participants  becoire  em- 
ployed at  this  phase,  the  second  phase. 

The  next  stage  for  those  who  are  not  yet  employed  is  a  work-for- 
benefits  assignment  to  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  work  site,  for 
up  to  3  months  of  work  experience.  Roughly  60  percent  find  jobs  at 
this  stage,  and  those  who  do  not,  are  referred  to  training  programs 
to  learn  marketable  job  skills. 

Workfare  works  in  San  Diego  because  it  helps  to  find  jobs  quick- 
ly and  gives  work  experience  and  training  to  the  others.  A  study  by 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp.  on  the  San  Diego  AFDC 
work  fare  demonstration  project  showed  that  9  months  a^r  apply- 
ingfor  welfare,  all  but  9  percent  of  the  employable  recipients  of 
AFDC  had  left  welfare,  become  employed,  met  the  program's  re- 
quirements or  were  deregistered  from  the  program. 
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Substantial  increases  in  employment  and  earnings  were  sus- 
tained over  a  period  of  time.  The  benefits  tc  the  taxpayer  were 
$2.47  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  program. 

I  intend  to  introduce  similar  *<?gislation  which  will  incorporate 
San  Diego's  brand  of  work  fare  into  the  two  federal  welfare  pro- 
grams—food stamps  and  AFDC.  While  this  is  not  the  time  to  go 
into  that,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  because  the  savings  in  fed- 
eral programs  will  go  to  the  Federal  Government,  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  reimbursed  for  their  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  there  are  those  who  are  able- 
bodied,  who  shoi^d  work  in  return  for  their  benefits  and  workfare 
should  emphasize  getting  people  into  the  permanent  work  force 
and  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  might  add  1  did  not  believe  that  in  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
society  that  the  private  sector  can  expand  enough  jt  would  employ, 
really,  the  hard-core  unemployable.  I  think  it  is  imperative  the  gov- 
ernment be  the  employer  of  last  resort.  I  think  this  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  that  type  of  program. 

Workfare  is  an  added  attraction  acting  as  a  deterrent  for  some 
welfare  abuse.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  thrust  of  the  program. 

Workfare  in  Swi  Diego  has  allowed  us  to  concentrate  those  re- 
sources, then,  that  we  have  on  the  truly  needy.  I  think  we  can 
apply  this  nationwide. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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WORKFARE:     A  SOUTTION  TO  WELFARE 

STATEMENT  OF 
CONGRESSMAN  JIM  BATES 

BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  POBUC  ASSISTANCE 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

rabruaty  19,  1987 


jlffh  ^if^TiT'i^  !"  Congraaaman  Jl«  Bataa,  and  I  rapraaent 
tha  44th  platrict  in  san  oiago.    Aa  th«  avthor  of  San  Diego* a 

iSr.?***^^*'  Aaaiatanca  and  Una«ploy.ant  co»panaation 
to  ahara  »y  idaaa  on  walfara  rafon.    I  comand  you  for  holdinq 
thia  aariaa  of  haaringa.    it  ia  i«portant  that  wi  lay  tha 
^I!^^*'''''.''^"*  ■  diacuaaion  of  thia  iaaua  bafora  vl  b«,in 

c<nprahanaiva  rafon  of  our  nation 'a  walfara  ayatan. 

Aa  you  hava  notad  bafora,  Mr.  ChairMn,  walfara  rafora  aaana 
-any  thing,  to  -any  paopla.  I  baliava  wa  cin  li-plify  S^dSlJI 
aoMwhmt  if  wa  divida  walfar.  raclplanta  into  two^catigorlaa: 

^•^'^  ^^•"no*^  'inO  «  Job;  and 

thoae  who  cannot  work  bacauae  of  aga,  diaability  or  aoaa  othar 

the  firat  group:    thoae  who  can  work.  «^e*o"  lor 

4.W  *  S^'fS  •ucceaa  of  the  San  niago  progra»,  i  baliave 

?f  ^""^^  who  can  work  ia  tha  direction  wa  ehould 

take.  It  Mate  the  two  raguir«Mnta  for  gaimina  welfare  refor«  — 
reducing  the  coat  of  welfera  «nd  breaking  the  cycle  of  w"f 2m 
dependency.    The  Ban  Diago  workfare  prograa  bMriLe  the  mod.i  ^o,- 

in  the  atete  of  Califomie.    I  belive  that  Ban  Diego 'a  ^end  of 
workfere  can  be  edepted  for  the  nation  ee  e  whole. 

ln*«  till  itll  ^^^"^  P^f*^*       ««>heeie  on  getting  people 

dorS  J^;. **>^J,'orce  perwnently,  not  creeting  w  eningleSe  ^ke- 
work  jobe.    it  providee  en  entrence  to  the  labor  Barket, 
reinforcee  the  work  ethic  end  detere  welfere  fraud  end  abuee.  As 
the  author  of  thia  prograa,  i  can  teetify  firethiind  to  S2 
eucceee  of  workfere  ee  e  aolution  to  our  welfere  probleu. 

Sen  Diego  hae  epplied  the  workfere  concept  to  three  welfere 

2!J?>!;.*?*  Fa«iliee  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

Norkfere  for  Generel  R.ii.f  hee  been  in  effect  eince  1977,  the 
other  two  were  federelly-epproved  denonetretion  projecte. 
TK.  #7l  *"1.^*^T  •        "oaenta  to  deacribe  workfere  in  Ben  Diego. 
I^!  f^r*^.*^:5  ona-day  Job  Pleceaent,  in  which  epplicente 

;-;.^2i;«S*5.;j^/£'T"^  a-  -vS  granted. 

lI;ifa?I"J^u!     ^  ''•^  '"^  "''^^^        ""^  ^  90  on 

Thoee  who  do  not  find  e  job  on  the  firet  day  »uat 
participate  in  e  three-week  Job  Bearch  Aaaietence  Norkehop.  Here 
they  learn  end  practice  lob  Merch  techniquee  auch  ee  how  to 
conduct  thraeelvee  in  an  interview.    Forty  percent  of  tha 
participanta  becoM  4aployed  et  thia  phaae. 

The  next  eUge  for  thoae  who  \re  not  yet  nmioyed  ie  Nork 
For  Benefite  —  eaaigneaent  to  e  public  or  privete  non-profit 

l!?.^*"  J**"*  ^""^^       "^"^^  experience.    RoSghly  60% 
find  joba  et  thie  pheee.    Thoee  who  don't  ere  referred  to 
treining  prograu  to  learn  aarketeble  job  ekille. 
^Xr>A  ?!k1['*^?  ^^^^  beceuae  it  helpe  the  eeployable 

5X2  ^.r^^'J^^'S^  S^''"  -xperience  end^rilning 

to  the  reet.    A  etudy  by  Manpower  Deaonetration  Raaaarch 

fS!Ef5"!v  r  ^^^^  workfare  de«onetration  project 

;Sri2«^^«H?i"*  "^r^^**^^*/  .pplylng  for  welfere,  ell  bSt  9%  of 
the  eapioyeble  recipienta  of  AFDC  had  laft  welfere,  becone 
eapioyed,  aet  the  prograa's  requireaenta  or  were  dir^gietered 
froa  the  progree.    Subetential  increaeee  in  eaployaent  end 
eerninge  ware  auetainad  over  tiaa.    The  benefite  to  the  taxpavera 
were  $2.47  for  every  $1.00  epent  on  the  prograa.  ^axpayera 
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I  will  introduce  legislation  which  vill  incorporate  San 
Diego* ■  brand  of  vorkfare  into  two  federal  welfare  prograns: 
Pood  Staape  and  AFDC.    While  this  ie  not  the  tiae  to  go  into 
details,  I  would  like  to  evphasize  that  because  the  savings  in 
federal  progress  will  go  to  the  federal  goverrnent,  state  and 
local  govem»ents  should  be  reisbursed  for  adoiinistrative  costs. 

Mr.  uhairaan,  I  believe  tLat  those  who  are  able-bodied 
rhould  work  in  reutm  for  t)«eir  benefits.    Workf'^re  should 
emphasise  getting  people  into  the  permanent  worx  force  and  off 
the  welfare  rolls.    And  workfare  has  the  added  attraction  of 
acting  ms  a  strong  deterrent  to  welfare  abuse.    Workfare  in  san 
Diego  hcs  allowed  us  to  concentrate  our  resources  on  the  truly 
needy.    It  will  do  the  save  nationwide. 

This  is  my  vision  of  welfare  reform,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  outline  it  for  you. 
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Mr.  Andrews  [presiding].  Jim,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. Certainly,  the  program  in  San  Diego  has  been  a  model  that 
many  cities  have  tried  to  copy.  My  city,  Houston,  in  particular, 
with  some  successes  but  with  also  many  failures,  has  tried  to  do 
similar  programs.  It  has  not  come  close  to  the  successes  that  San 
Diego  has  had. 

Let  me  ask  you  just  to  comment,  in  general,  on  the  kind  of  job 
bank  that  is  necessary  from  the  private  sector  to  be  made  available 
to  the  government  placement  services.  The  first  day  seems  like  a 
pretty  critical  day  in  your  program  because  it  sort  of  sets  the  tone 
for  each  individual  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  be  doing  the  next  3 
weeks  if  they  do  not  go  to  work. 

Give  me  your  thoughts  about  cost,  about  private  sector  involvf*- 
ment  and  cooperation,  what  kind  of  feedback  did  you  get  from  the 
private  sector  community? 

Mr.  Bates.  My  own  personal  experience  was  that  we  started  with 
food  stamps,  which  is  the  worst  place  to  start  because  the  grant  is 
so  small  that  the  administrative  costs  really— you  have  a  hard  time 
offsetting  the  amount  of  work  and  the  administrative  costs.  It  is 
about  a  wash,  but  it  !S  very  difficult. 

I  think  as  you  pull  these  programs  together  a'^d  then  tie  in  your 
job  referral  and  your  state  employment  referral  programs  and  all 
that,  it  begins  to  make  more  sense,  in  terms  of  your  direct  over- 
head costs  and  the  benefits  from  whatever  work  that  may  be 
achieved  in  th3  program. 

I  would  say  essentially  it  is  a  lot  of  resistance  in  the  system  to 
workfare  people  who  are  trained  in  social  

Mr.  Andrews.  Resistance  from  whom? 

Mr.  Bates.  By  those  who  implement  the  program.  I  think  any- 
time you  are  trjdng  to  do  something  and  the  people  who  are  run- 
ning the  program  do  not  believe  in  it,  there  is  a  failure— and  I  do 
not  know  what  your  problems  were  in  Houston,  but  I  know  in  San 
Diego  after  three  attempts  to  get  the  Republicans  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  to  join  me  and  they  finally  did  after  the  public,  so 
strong  in  their  support,  that  they  finally  decided  to  give  it  a  try— 
the  director  of  the  department  came  to  me  and  said,  ''Well,  you 
have  got  a  news  story  out  of  it.  Let's  drop  it  now.  We  really  do  not 
want  to  do  this." 

Theij  was  not  a  real  commitment  to  get  into  it.  Then  people 
working  on  the  program  who  said,  "This  is  demeaning,"  or  "Why 
should  we  make  them  work?"  There  is  a  lot  of  resistance  by  those 
who  would  operate  the  program. 

So  I  think  you  would  encounter  the  same  in  any  welfare  reform 
program  at  the  Federal  level  because  ultimately  it  is  administered 
at  the  local  level  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Andrews.  VHiat  about  costs? 

Mr.  Bates.  Well,  the  biggest  cost  is  in  identifying  the  worker 
with  the  job  that  is  comparable  to  their  job  skills.  I  might  add  that 
the  people  that  I  encountered  in  the  program — many  were  highly 
skilled. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  having  a  large  pool  of  unskilled,  hard-core 
unemployed,  though  that  is  a  Targe  part  of  the  program.  But  there 
are  many  people  who,  for  various  reasons  at  that  time  in  their  life, 
were  having  a  hard  time. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  What  percentage,  would  you  say  of  the  apphcants, 

had  some  skills?  ,  .  ^ ,     ,      .   t  ^ 

Mr.  Bates.  I  would  say  10,  20  pe/cent  were  highly  skilled— had 
master's  degrees;  we  had  a  lawyer  that  worked  in  my  office:  jour- 
nalists; scientists  I  would  pay  twenty  percent  are  significantly  

Mr.  Andrews.  And  some  parts  of  the  country  where  there  really 
lias  been  an  economic  depression  rapidly  like  the  Farm  Belt,  some 
of  the  energy-producing  States,  that  would  surely  be  the  case.  The 
applicants  would  be  highly  skilled  people. 

Mr.  Bates.  I  thin'  even  higher  in  San  Diego  because  I  think 
if  your  area  is  ir  lomic  recession  or  some  down  side  of  the 

economy,  if  you  a.  -  -ung  for  work  and  you  are  in  the  position  to 
move,  you  would  just  as  aoon  be  unemployed  in  the  sun  than  in  the 
snow.  So  I  think  San  Diego  draws  a  lot.  of  people,  perhaps,  that 
maybe  other  areas  would  not— the  whole  Sun  Belt. 

But  the  costs  are  the  key  to  the  program,  and  I  think  when  we 
first  started  with  food  sla^nps  alone  before  we  got  the  program  big 
enough,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  was  just  not  there.  It  was  costing 
more  administratively  to  locate  the  job  and  maintain  the  foUowup 
and  try  and  macoh  the  skills  than  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

But  as  it  grows  and  as  you  pull  together  the  State  and  local  pro- 
grams and  get  larger  pools  and  more  sophistication,  and  it  begins 
to  come  together.  .  t  i.  -  i 

The  jobs  in  the  private  sector  are  virtually  untapped,  I  think. 
Most  of  the  jobsites  for  the  San  Diego  model  were  in  government 
with,  say,  human  social  service  delivery  systems  of,  say,  clinics  or 
counseling  programs  or  things  of  that  nature,  having  to  do  with 
government-funded  social  services. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  had  a  meeting  over  the  noon  hour  with  the 
Speaker  about  the  whole  idea  of  welfare  reform.  I  guess  the  ques- 
tion that  all  of  us  sort  of  discussed  was:  Can  you  do  something  sig- 
nificant in  this  Congress  that  is  revenue-neutral?  Is  it  advisable  to 
even  try  to  have  a  revenue-neutral  bill?  And  if  you  have  done  that 
and  it  is  revenue-neutral,  what  do  you  have?  Are  we  going  to  get  in 
a  position  where  we  are  literally  just  moving  money  around,  taking 
it  from  a  program  that  may  or  may  not  be  beneficial  and  not 
ending  up  with  real  reform? 

What  would  be  your  thoughts  about  it? 

Mr.  Bates.  Well,  the  biggest  disappointment— and  I  can  remem- 
ber in  my  freshman  year  in  Congress  was  when  we  had  the  1981 
recession  as  c  result  of  Reaganomics  and  we  took  $10  billion  and 
we  put  $4.5  billon  into  public  employment  and  sort  of  quick-fix 
public  works  projects  that  were  on  the  shelf,  which  later  the  GAO 
said  it  did  not  really  work. 

Then  we  took  $5.5  billion  and  added  it  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance for  auto  workers  that  would  never  go  back  to  those  jobs  that 
had  been  unemployed  for  3  years. 

So  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  get  into  welfare  rrform,  that  there 
is  a  link  with  unemployment  compensation.  The  individual  gain- 
ing accounts  that,  I  think.  Congressman  Durbin  and  former  Sena- 
tor Gary  Hart  were  pushing,  that  really  deals  with  the  job  transi- 
tion and  job  training,  and  your  unemployment,  and  try  to  pull 
those  together  because  we  ar3  putting  a  lot  of  money  in  a  number 
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of  areas  that  do  not  have  the  stigma  of,  quote,  welfare,  but  are  cost- 
ing us  money  and  are  nonproductive. 

I  think  if  you  tie  those  together,  you  can  reform  the  model,  so  to 
speak,  without  adding  a  lot  of  dollars.  I  think  in  the  end  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  hard-core  unemployed,  that  I  think  our  falling 
through  the  cracks  even  of  our  welfare  system,  because  while  a  lot 
of  people  think  there  is  a  lot  of  abuse  in  the  system,  part  of  the 
homeless— part  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  social  service 
delivery  system  needs  to  be  reformed,  that  the  dual  diagnosis  or 
the  multiple  problem  is  not  being  dealt  with  in  all  these  special 
categories  of  programs  that  want  to  show  that  they  cured  or  han- 
dled the  problem.  That  is  sort  of  a  single  diagnosis. 

But  where  you  have,  say,  general  relief— and  California  is  pretty 
tough  on  general  relief;  and  in  San  Diego,  I  think,  it  was  raised 
from  $120  a  month  to  $135  a  month— but,  say,  you  have  a  young 
single  adult  who  cannot  find  work  who  is  on  general  relief.  That 
only  lasts  so  long  and  then  they  are  off. 

When  they  go  off  general  relief,  cannot  find  a  job,  cannot  qualify 
for  AFDC  or  something  like  that,  then  they  are  back  on  the  streets, 
they  are  hard-core  unemployed,  they  are  on  the  streets— they,  I 
think,  add  to  the  homeless  population. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  people  that  I  think  government  should 
guarantee  a  job  or  find  a  job. 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  part  of  the  issue,  isn't  it?  If  we  do  not 
spend  enough  to  ensure  that  that  person  were  to  get  some  mean- 
ingful work,  we  have  really  misspent  the  dollars  that  we  did  put 
into  the  program. 

Mr.  Bates.  Right.  That  is  why  if  you  couple  it  with  work  fare 
with  the  assistance  but  perhaps  deal  with  broadening  the  require- 
ments or  qualifications  and  not  having  such  a  short  term— but,  ?,ee, 
general  relief  is  county  funded.  And  the  counties  tend  to  be  a  liUle 
stricter  with  the  funds  and  the  requirements  than  the  federal  pro- 
gram. 

But  I  think  you  need  to  tie  those  together  because  I  do  think  that 
general  relief  at  the  county  level  is  the  bigger  problem.  And  if  we 
are  going  to  be  funding  it  with  homeless  funds  and  unemployment 
insurance  in  other  ways,  if  we  can  pull  this  together,  I  think  we 
would  have  a  better  program.  But  with  the  work  ethic  and  the 
work  fare  concept,  as  sort  of  the  anchor. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bates. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  you  before  the  committee.  I  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MAJOR  R  OWENS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  speaks,  could  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  just  submit  my  written  statement? 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  sorry  we  could  not  accommodate  you  on 
time,  Mr.  Owens.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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[The  statement  of  Mr.  Owens  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Major  R.  Owens,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 
State  of  Ne\iv  York,  and  Chairman,  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Com- 
MiiTEE  on  Education  and  Labor 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  here  today  on  welfare  reform. 

Welfare  and  welfare  reform  are  complex  public  poUcy  issues,  but  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  remember  that  the  major  goal  of  our  efforts  is  to 
solve  the  underlying  problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  malnutrition,  inadequate  health 
care,  and  chronic  unemployment — not  just  to  rationalize  and  streamline  our  system 
of  service  delivery.  We  must  approach  these  problems  innovative ly  and  devise  more 
effective  programs  to  solve  them.  Hunger  and  poverty  are  growing  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  our  welfare  programs  have  not  grown  and  changed  to  meet  the 
new  challenges. 

The  number  of  people  in  poverty  has  increased.  Nearly  thirty-four  million  Ameri- 
cans live  in  poverty  today— one  out  of  every  seven  Americans  live  in  poverty.  There 
are  3.8  million  more  people  living  in  poverty  in  this  country  than  there  were  six 
years  ago.  Most  aiffected  are  the  children.  One  out  of  five  American  children  live  in 
poverty.  More  than  two-thirds  of  welfare  recipients  and  half  of  food  stamp  recipients 
are  children. 

The  delivery  of  services  to  poor  people  has  not  kept  pace.  The  number  of  poor 
Americans  increased  21  percent  from  1980  to  1985,  but  the  definition  of  "truly 
needy"  has  been  so  manipulated,  the  Food  Stamp  program  has  been  so  limited,  that 
the  number  of  Food  Stamp  recipients  has  increased  by  only  one  percent.  And 
twenty-five  million  fewer  children  receive  subsidized  school  lunches  today  than  in 
1980.  ,  , 

It  seems  as  though  the  safety  net  is  becoming  more  holes  than  net.  In  38  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  combined  value  of  welfare  and  food  stamp  benefits 
does  not  enable  a  recipient  to  live  at  even  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line.  The 
number  of  employed  Americans  of  prime  working  age  (22  to  64)  whose  job  income 
does  not  even  enable  them  to  live  above  the  poverty  line  has  increased  by  60  per- 
cent since  1978. 

And  inequalities  in  the  political  and  economic  system  make  the  percentage  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities  in  poverty  much  higher  than  the  percentage  of  other 
Americans.  The  poverty  rate  of  blacks  is  33.8  percent,  about  three  times  that  of 
whites.  Half  of  all  black  American  children  under  the  age  of  six,  and  two  out  of  five 
Hispanic  children,  live  in  poverty.  We  know  that  the  great  nuyority  of  poor  people 
are  white— in  1984,  23  million  of  the  34  million  people  in  poverty  were  white.  And 
the  number  of  whites  falling  into  poverty  is  actually  growing  faster  than  the 
number  of  blacks. 

But  blacks  make  up  over  half  of  the  long-term  poor,  of  those  who  are  poor  for 
several  years  in  a  row.  And  the  unempolyment  rate  among  blacks  remains  much 
higher  than  that  of  whites.  In  1985,  the  unemployment  rate  of  black  adults  was 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  higher  than  that  of  white  adults,  14.9  percent  as 
compared  with  5.6  percent.  In  1984,  nearly  half  of  the  black  men  aged  16  to  24  had 
no  work  experience  at  all. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  this  generally  bleak  picture.  That  is  that  this  is  a  re- 
markably auspicious  time  for  reforming  and  improving  our  federal  welfare  svstem, 
People  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  political  opinion  can  agree  on  several  ideas 
for  reform.  Chairman  Ford  ably  stated  several  of  these  ideas  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committer  on  Finance  on  January  23rd  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  these  ideas  here,  but  I  do  want  to  stress  the  last  of  his 
nine  points:  "We  can't  expect  to  eliminate  welfare  dependency  overnight."  Welfare 
reform  is  not  a  magic  wand;  waving  these  reforms  in  front  of  poverty  will  not  make 
it  disappear.  Many  new  ideas,  many  reforms,  can  each  bring  marginal  improvement 
to  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  America.  But  these  reforms  do  not  promise  a  dramatic 
short-term  change,  and  we  cannot  allow  their  success  to  be  measured  by  expecta- 
tions that  are  too  great,  No  local  or  federal  administration  that  is  unsympathetic  to 
welfare  and  to  its  recipients  should  be  allowed  to  claim  that  welfare  programs  are 
foilures  because  they  fail  to  meet  unrealistic  goals. 

Before  we  reform  our  welfare  system,  we  must  dispel  several  false  impressions 
about  those  on  welfare  that  are  so  widespread  not  only  among  the  public,  but  also 
among  elected  officials  and  those  who  administer  welfare  programs.  I  commend  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  the  informative  article  "The  Eight  Myths  of  Pover- 
ty," published  in  the  May  1986  issue  of  American  Demographics,  by  William  O'Hare 
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of  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies.  O'Hare  bnefly  give  3  the  factual  evidence  to 
contradict  seven  of  these  myths,  and  I  shall  summarize  h^s  pomt^,  here: 

(1)  People  are  not  poor  because  they  refuse  to  work.  "Most  of  the  able-bodied  poor 
of  working  age  were  working  or  lookir»j  for  work  in  1984." 

(2)  Poor  people  do  not  just  live  op  government  welfare.  "Only  about  one  third  of 
poor  families  received  public  assisiance  payments  in  1984,  and  about  40  percent  of 
poor  households  did  not  receive  any  maior  means-tested  noncash  benefits  such  as 
food  stamps,  free  or  reduced-price  school  lunches,  public  housing,  or  Medicaid." 

(3)  Most  poor  people  do  not  live  in  fornale-h^aded  households  "In  1984,  11.8  mil- 
lion poor  families  lived  in  female- headed  fh  alies,  but  14.6  million  lived  in  married- 
couple  or  male-headed  Families." 

(4)  Most  poor  people  are  not  black  and  most  black  people  are  not  poor.  "Most  poor 
Americans  are  white,  not  black.  .  .  .  About  one  third  of  all  blacks  are  poor,  but  two 
thirds  are  not." 

(5)  Most  people  in  poverty  do  not  live  in  inner-city  ghettos.  "The  1  million  pooi 
people  living  in  what  the  Census  Bureau  calls  'poverty  areas'  of  central  cities  consti- 
tute only  14  percent  of  the  poor." 

(6)  Welfare  payments  are  not  a  mcgor  factor  in  our  growing  national  budget  defi- 
cit. "The  chief  government  cash  assistance  program  for  the  poor  is  AFDC,  which 
cost  only  about  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  19»4.  This  amounted  to  7  percent  of  the 
amount  the  U.S.  government  spends  on  interest  for  the  national  debt  ($111  billion), 
only  5  percent  of  the  amount  spent  on  Social  Security,  and  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  on  defense  ($227  billion).  Most  of  the  government  outlays  for 
social  programs  go  to  the  elderly  and  middle  class." 

(7)  The  poor  need  not  always  be  writh  us.  "Evidence  shows  that  we  actually  can 
reduce  poverty  in  America.  The  poverty  rate  dropped  from  an  estimated  30  percent 
in  1950  to  about  11  percent  in  1973.  .  .  .  Nor  is  poverty  necessarily  a  permanent 
condition.  Recent  evidence  suggests  that  most  poor  people  are  temporarily  poor 
rather  than  permanently  poor. 

But  O'Hare  substantiates  one  widespred  belief  about  poverty,  one  which  he  shows 
is  not  a  myth: 

(8)  The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer.  "As  the  number  of  people  in  pov- 
erty grew  from  25  million  in  1978  to  34  million  in  1984,  the  share  of  families  vnth 
incomes  of  $35,000  or  more  (in  constant  1984  dollars)  grew  from  29  percent  to  34 
percent  of  all  families." 

We  are  now  engaged  in  rethinking  and  redirecting  our  federal  welfare  programs. 
As  we  do  so,  I  want  to  suggest  five  principles  which  are  important  to  me: 

First,  welfare  should  not  be  punitive.  People  are  not  bad,  irresponsible,  or  lazy 
because  they  are  poor  or  out  of  work.  Welfare  should  not  be  system  in  which  people 
are  blamed  for  their  povertv.  Welfare  should  not  be  a  method  by  which  people  are 
disciplined  or  forced  to  work.  "Workfare"  can  be  a  useful  approach  to  welfare,  but 
not  if  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  reason  people  are  poor  is  that  they 
don't  want  to  work. 

Second,  the  cornerstone  of  our  welfare  reform  effort  should  be  job  opportunities, 
job  counseling,  job  training,  job  education,  job  placement,  and  supportive  services 
for  people  entering  the  work  force.  As  we  move  toward  a  welfare  system  that  is 
based  upon  the  value  of  work,  we  must  ensure  that  the  work  provided  by  that 
system  is  meaningful  work.  Workfare  must  not  be  make-work.  Neither  can  we  allow 
it  to  degenerate  into  a  method  by  which  governments  replace  their  unionized,  well- 
paid  workers  with  minimum-wage  workfare  recipients. 

Third,  we  should  devise  programs  which  promote  the  unity  of  families  rather 
than  their  breakup  and  division.  Children  and  mothers  should  not  be  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  welfare  benefits  if  tbev  live  with  the  father  of  the  family.  Welfare 
assistance  should  assist  in,  not  hinder,  building  stable,  intact  families. 

Fourth,  we  should  seek  to  provide  welfare  with  dignity  to  those  in  need  Just  as 
the  work  in  workfare  should  be  meaningful,  j'^st  as  job  training  should  be  aimed 
toward  real  job  opportunities,  just  as  welfare  assistance  should  be  family  assistance, 
receiving  welfare  should  be  a  dignified  experience  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  recipi- 
ent is  respected.  We  must  demonstrate  by  tiie  design  and  rules  and  administration 
of  our  welfare  programs  that  we  respect  our  fellow  Americans  even  if  they  are  poor, 
unemployed,  or  unfortunate. 

Fifth,  the  eventual  goal  of  our  welfare  system  should  be  to  ensure  that  everyone 
m  the  United  States,  working  or  non-working  poor,  will  be  raised  above  the  level  of 
poverty.  Welfare  should  be  aimed  at  eliminating  poverty,  not  the  poor. 

In  light  of  these  principles,  I  propose  that  one  major  step  we  could  take  in  reform- 
ing our  welfare  system  would  be  to  set  up  a  series  of  one  hundred  demonstration 
projects  around  the  nation,  in  cities,  towns,  suburbs,  and  rural  areas.  These  demon- 
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stration  projects  would  be  job  and  family  centered.  They  would  include  serious  at- 
tempts to  train,  counsel,  and  place  the  employable  poor  in  meaningful  job«,  and 
they  would  at  the  same  time  involve  every  family  member  in  supportive  services 
designed  to  make  that  employment  desirable  for  the  family  Within  these  demon- 
stration projects,  health  services,  housing,  and  child  care  would  not  be  denied  as 
poon  as  the  working  welfare  recipient  achieved  the  lower  rung  on  the  job  ladder. 
Success  would  be  encouraged,  not  bought  at  a  price  dear  to  family  stability  and  se- 
curity. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  Several  state  and  local  governments  are  already  running 
projects  which  might  fit  these  guidelines.  We  can  and  should  give  these  projects  rec- 
ognition, reward  them  with  our  support,  and  build  upon  them. 

I  commend  this  Subcommittee  for  its  important  work;  I  look  forward  to  the  re- 
sults of  your  deliberations;  and  I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  further  with 
you  now  or  at  any  future  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Lehman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
coirmittee. 

I  want  to,  iirst,  applaud  the  subcommittee,  under  your  leader- 
ship, for  actively  pursuing  comprehensive  and  meaningful  welfare 
reform. 

My  purpose  in  testifying  today  is  first,  to  inform  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  what  I  view  as  a  serious  flaw  in  our  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  unemployed  parent  program.  And  second,  to  sum- 
marize legislation  which  I  have  introduced  which  addresses  this 
weak  link — legislation  which  I  hope  you  will  include  in  your  prod- 
uct. 

The  AFDC-U  program  currently  operates  in  23  States,  the  Dis- 
trict Columbia,  and  Guam.  As  you  well  know,  it  is  very  possible 
that  .-lis  program  will  be  mandated  in  all  States.  I  commend  your 
efforts,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  regard  and  hope  that  we  are  success- 
ful in  enacting  this  initiative  into  law. 

Under  the  AFDC  unemployed  parent  program,  unemployment  is 
defmed  as  "not  working,  or  working  less  than  100  hours  per 
month."  This  100-hour  rule  is,  in  my  view,  the  weak  link  in  the  un- 
employed parent  program. 

To  Ulustrate  thos  serious  flaw  in  the  program,  I  will  briefly  pro- 
vide the  subcommittee  with  an  example.  As  of  September  1984,  the 
average  AFDC-UP  pajrment  per  family  was  |479  per  month. 
Simple  math  tells  us  that  the  primary  w«^e  earner  would  have  to 
work  140  hours  at  the  current  national  minimum  wage  in  order  to 
match  this  average  prant  payment.  The  Federal  (Jovernment,  how- 
ever, taJies  away  all  benefits  as  soon  as  he  works  just  100  hours.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  100-hour  work  rule  results  in  a  clear  disincen- 
tive to  find  employment.  At  worst,  it  discourages  the  wage  earner 
from  accepting  any  job  offers.  At  best,  it  results  in  the  wage  earner 
limiting  his  or  her  work  to  less  than  100  hours  in  order  to  protect 
vital  benefits. 

In  my  State  of  California,  the  maximum  AFDC  grant  that  a  two- 
parent  household  with  three  children  may  receive  is  $753  per 
month.  U  the  primary  wage  earner  goes  to  work  earning  $3.35  per 
hour  and  works  full  time,  40  hours  a  week,  his  gross  earnings  will 
be  $580  per  month.  This  is  $173  less  than  his  AFDC  grant.  In 
effect,  if  the  fatl^er  takes  a  minimum-wage,  full-time  job,  he  takes 
$173  away  from  his  wife  and  children. 
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The  work  disincentive  caused  by  the  implementation  of  the  100- 
hour  rule  has  resulted  in  an  AFDC-UP  program  filled  with  poten- 
tial workers  who  have  been  put  in  the  unforgivable  position  of 
having  to  refuse  work  in  order  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
family. 

Implementation  of  the  "Greater  Avenues  for  Independence"  wel- 
fare reform  program  by  the  State  of  California  has  served  to  high- 
light the  inequities  of  this  rule.  Fresno  County,  which  I  represent, 
was  the  first  county  in  California  to  implement  this  innovative  pro- 
gram. GAIN,  as  it  is  known,  is  aimed  at  providing  education  and 
job  training  as  well  as  placement  services  to  welfare  recipients.  It 
will  ultimately  be  implemented  on  a  statewide  basis.  While  Fresno 
County  is  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  GAIN  program  to  date, 
their  optimism  is  tempered  by  the  existence  of  the  100-hour  rule. 
The  GAIN  program  has  carefully  implemented  many  education 
and  job  training  programs  in  order  to  adequately  equip  the  AFDC 
recipients  with  the  skills  for  long-term  employment  and  eventual 
self-sufTiciency.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  training  and  education 
programs,  however,  the  recipient  is  still  allowed  to  turn  down  em- 

f)loyment  if  the  iob  offered  will  provide  less  income  than  is  current- 
y  provided  by  the  AFDC-U  grant.  For  many  AFDC  recipients,  this 
job  rejection  is  the  only  prudent  financial  option  they  have. 

With  the  employment  needs  of  welfare  recipients  finally  being 
recognized  by  the  GAIN  program  and  others  like  it,  it  is  essential 
that  we  complete  the  process  by  enabling  the  unemployed  to  accept 
the  jobs  for  which  they  are  being  prepared  without  this  dead-end 
option. 

Meaningful  education  and  training  programs  aimed  at  placing 
current  welfare  recipients  in  the  job  market  will  cost  money.  When 
substantial  resources  are  invested.  States  and  localities  have  to  be 
given  the  tools  and  flexibilitv  needed  to  finish  the  job.  Current  Fed- 
eral regulations  hamstring  these  efforts. 

It  is  now  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  eliminate  this  flaw  in  the  AFDC 
program.  The  legislation  I  have  pending  before  your  subcommittee 
is  a  simple  proposal  that  will  do  just  that.  The  objectives  of  H.R.  795 
are  threefold: 

No.  1,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  program  recipients  who  will 
be  linked  to  the  job  market. 

Second,  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  Federal,  State,  and 
county  tax  dollars  spent  on  the  AFDC-UP  program  by  moving 
beneficiaries  into  the  workforce. 

Third  and  most  important,  I  believe,  a  chance  to  break  the  cycle 
of  welfare  dependency  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

This  bill  would  allow  demonstration  projects  to  be  set  up  wherein 
this  100-hour  rule  would  be  waived  for  a  3-year  period.  Under  the 
demonstration  program,  the  AFDC-UP  family  would  remain  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  benefits,  even  if  the  wage  earner  worked  over  100 
hours  per  month. 

The  AFDC  grant  amount,  however,  would  be  reduced  by  the  net 
amount  of  such  earnings.  The  aid  would  continue  until  these  earn- 
ings met  the  state  standards  of  need  or  equaled  the  amount  of 
their  AFDC  grant. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  test  the  waters  on  new  approaches 
to  reducing  welfare  dependency.  This  proposal  does  not  propose 
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any  broad,  sweeping  changes,  but  rather  a  chance  to  test  on  a  very 
small  scale  a  well  thought-out  proposal,  a  proposal  that  should 
allow  recipients  to  do  simply  what  they  wish  to  do,  which  is  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  idea  deserves  a  chance  and  I  hope 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  will  incorporate 
H.R.  795  as  part  of  vour  legislative  initiative  on  welfare  reform. 

I  would  inteiject  here  one  other  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is 
that  this  problem  is  most  severe  in  areas  that  have  a  huge  influx  of 
refugees.  My  district— and  I  will  give  the  nimibers  in  two  counties: 
In  San  Joaquin  County  I  have  25,000  recently  arrived  Southeast 
Asian  refugees;  in  Fresno  County  I  have  32,000.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  those  are  receiving  aid  under  the  AFDC  program. 

These  are  people  who  come  here  with  a  strong  work  ethic  but 
now  are  forced  into  that  program  and  cannot  go  out  and  get  jobs 
because  they  would  be  cheating  their  families  if  they  did.  I  think 
this  is  a  tragedy,  and  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  second  and  third 
generation  welfare  recipients  among  these  people  unless  we  do 
something  to  break  that. 

I  think  allowing  them  to  work  more  than  100  hours  and  not  lose 
all  of  their  benefits  would  be  just  the  thing  that  would  allow  them 
to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  the  first  place,  which  is  go  to 
work. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  to  your  attention. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lehman.  I  must  add 
that  I  expect  that  the  changes  in  the  law  that  you  have  proposed 
will  be  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  is  already  a  part  of  the  bill  that  we  are 
dradPting  on  the  welfare  reform. 

The  unemployed  parent  piece  that  we  have  been  concerned  about 
would.  La  addition  mandate  AFDC-UP  for  those  States  that  have 
not  opted  into  the  program.  But  the  language  in  your  bill  has  al- 
ready been  included  in  the  bill  that  I  will  introduce  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lehman.  I  really  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think 
you  are  on  the  right  track.  I  think  if  we  can  get  these  demonstra- 
tion proiects  going  and  if  they  work  out,  which  I  believe  they  will 
this  could  be  an  important  step  to  getting  people  off  this  dependen- 
cy. 

Chairman  Ford.  Feel  free  to  communicate  with  us  on  this  sub- 
committee in  the  coming  weeks.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  call  upon  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  help  us.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  task  to  draft  a  bill,  mark  it  up,  report  it  out  of 
the  full  committee  and  bring  it  to  the  House  floor. 

Hopefully,  we  can  come  up  with  one  that  will  address  many  of 
the  ills  of  the  welfare  system  and  those  who  live  below  the  poverty 
thresholds. 

Mr.  Lehman.  Well,  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Your  leadership  is  most 
appreciated. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  Chair  will  call  on  you.  We  want  to  thank  you 
for  being  so  patient.  Sorry  that  we  have  delayed  you.  I  know  that 
much  time  has  passed  and  we  have  been  long-winded  on  this  sub- 
committee, but  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
for  appearing  before  the  subcommittee,  we  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON*  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  MoBRisoN.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  have  certainly 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues.  It  cer- 
tainly was  well  worth  my  effort  to  be  here. 

First  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  read  with  interest  your 
statement  of  January  23  and  want  to  conmiend  you  for  it  I  think  it 
is  a  realistic  statement  of  the  problems  that  we  face  and  some  of 
the  priorities  that  have  to  be  reflected  in  any  welfare  reform  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  you  will  be  ahle  to  achieve  many  of  the  objec- 
tives that  you  set  forth  there. 

Let  me  just  say,  also,  as  an  introductory  matter,  that  before 
being  elected  to  Congress,  I  spent  10  years  as  a  legal  services 
lawyer.  Much  of  that  time,  in  various  ways,  I  represented  recipi- 
ents of  welfare  programs  particularly  of  AFDC,  but  also  of  the  full 
range  of  welfare  programs  that  exist  on  the  Federal  and  State 
level. 

With  that  backgrouna  and  that  experience,  I  hope  I  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  process.  But  I  also  confront  the  process 
with  some  fears  about  how  this  is  all  going  to  play  out  and  where 
we  are  going  to  actually  end  up. 

The  process  of  reforming  the  welfare  system  in  any  comprehen- 
sive way,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  difficult  one.  It  is  an  especially 
difficult  one  in  the  age  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and  in  the  age  of  $200 
billion  budget  deficits.  Because  I  doubt  that  we  can  raaJly  do  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  job  that  ought  to  be  done  and  that  we  might 
be  able  to  agree  on  as  the  ideal,  given  the  constraints  that  we  face 
this  year,  both  economic  and  political. 

I  would  hope  that  however  we  approach  this  issue,  we  take  ac- 
count of  those  realities  and  do  not  use  up  all  of  the;  energy  that  has 
been  generated  for  welfare  reform  in  this  eflbrc  urdess  we  are  so 
lucky  as  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  something  really  compre- 
hensive. 

I  would  expect  we  are  going  to  have  somewhat  limited  goals.  In 
limiting  those  goals,  we  ought  to  be  very  upfront  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  doing  so  and  not  allow  what  we  do  to  be  eA  that  will 
be  done  in  the  area  of  welfare  reform  for  5  years  or  10  years.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  if  that  were  the  end  result  of  this  proc- 
ess. 

I  think  we  also  need  to  be  careful  not  to  feed  the  myths  about 
welfare  in  the  way  that  we  go  about  this— and  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  myths  about  welfare.  T  think  one  of  the  greatest  myths  is 
that  people  on  welfare  want  to  be  there.  The  consequence  of  that 
myth  is  that  somehow  we  hold  the  welfare  recipients  responsible 
for  the  welfare  system. 

I  do  not  know  who  exactly  to  hold  responsible  for  the  system  we 
have  got,  but  I  know  for  sure  who  we  should  not  hold  responsible: 
the  people  on  welfare,  they  are  not  the  most  politically  powerful 
people  in  the  country.  They  are  among  the  least  powerful.  The 
system  that  we  have  constructed  is  one  that  was  imposed  upon 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  important  not  to  blame  them.  Yet  although 
they  are  victims  of  the  system,  they  do  get  blamed  in  this  debate 
quite  frequently. 
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The  other  myths  relate  to  the  discussion  about  the  so-called  hard 
core  of  welfare  recipients,  the  people  who  are  on  the  program  for  a 
long  time,  who  are  consumers  of  a  lot  of  the  dollars  spent  on  the 
welfare  system. 

In  number  terms,  most  of  the  people  on  welfare  are  not  life-time 
welfare  recipients  or  long-term  welfare  recipients.  They  come  on  to 
the  program  £uid  they  go  ofi.  In  large  measure,  there  is  probably 
very  little  we  can  do  to  change  that  by  welfare  reform.  These  situa- 
tions are  caused  by  macroeconomic  problems  as  much  as  anjrthing 
else,  unemployment  rates  and  what  iobs  are  available  out  there 
and  trade  £md  all  the  other  economic  dislocations  that  we  have. 

We  should  recognize  that  most  of  the  people  on  welfare  are  not 
the  long-term  dependent  generation  on  generation.  We  should  not 
focus  our  efforts  on  welfare  recipients  across-the-board;  rather  we 
ought  to  pick  our  targets  to  v.ork  on  the  things  that  are  really  the 
most  troubling. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  myths  and  attitudes,  we  should  do  our 
very  best  to  try  to  shift  the  welfare  program  out  of  its  punitive 
cast.  And  that  applies  both  to  work  fare  parts  of  it  and  generally, 
to  the  S3rstem  as  a  whole. 

It  has  always  struck  me  that  when  you  go  to  apply  for  welfare, 
you  fill  out  all  kinds  of  forms  that  you  swear  to.  You  also  are  re- 
quired to  prove  in  each  and  every  fact  that  you  claim  about  your 
income,  about  your  property,  and  then  you  are  asked  to  recertify 
that.  We  are  down  to  monthly  recertification  on  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  same  time,  people  who  file  their  tax  return  just  sign  it 
and  send  it  in.  Somehow  the  suggestion  is  that  the  people  who  are 
on  welfare  are  more  likely  to  cheat  us  than  the  citizens  who  file 
their  tax  returns — that  is  just  one  example  among  many  of  how 
the  welfare  svstem  stigmatizes  recipients. 

If  we  could  turn  the  welfare  program  around  in  one  way  that  I 
think  would  make  the  most  difference,  it  would  be  to  treat  people 
who  are  on  welfare  as  though  they  are  people  like  us,  who  have  the 
same  kinds  of  goals  and  aspirations  as  we  do,  not  as  though  they 
are  people  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  punitive  way  because 
they  are  not  really  like  us,  and  do  not  have  the  goals  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  children  that  we  have  for  our  own. 

I  think  that  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  at,  but  I  think  we  should  strive 
to  do  that  in  any  way  that  we  can  and  any  work  program  that  we 
have. 

We  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  with  Social  Security, 
which  is  a  program  that  is  generally  accepted  and  that  everybody 
sees  as  an  entitlement  of  being  a  citizen  here.  We  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  money  in  that  program  and  that  it  is  widely  accepted. 

AFDC,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  a  third  of  the  real  value  of  the 
benefits  over  the  last  15  years.  It  is  stigmatized  and  it  is  punitive, 
and  I  think  that  there  is  a  connection  between  these  facts.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  change  the  attitudes  about  AFDC  that  are  implic- 
it in  the  way  the  program  is  run. 

Let  me,  then,  try  to  be  a  little  bit  specific  about  some  things  that 
I  hope  we  would  concentrate  on  as  we  deal  with  welfare  reform. 

First  of  all  we  should  target  employment.  Connecticut  has  an 
unemployment  rate  now  in  the  vicinity  of  4  percent.  Yet,  New 
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Haven,  which  I  represent,  is  the  seventh  poorest  city  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  rate  of  poverty  of  25  percent. 

There  is  a  hardcore  population  that  we  are  talking  about  that 
are  not  being  reached  by  even  good  economic  circumstances.  Iliey 
need  to  be  the  focus  of  any  kind  of  job  program.  They  are  not  the 
people  who  get  on  and  get  off  AFDC.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
on  the  program  long  term.  We  ought  to  spend  our  money  there. 

If  we  are  forced  !x>  target  our  approach  even  further,  we  may 
weU  be  better  to  decide  to  spend  our  money  on  the  children  of 
those  families  than  on  the  parents.  If  we  are  talking  about  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  dependency,  we  have  to  try  to  be  realistic.  I  do  not 
thimk  there  has  been  enough  discussion  about  the  hopes  and  possi- 
bilities for  the  children. 

These  are  questions  of  educational  assistance,  questions  of  teen- 
age pr^nancy  prevention,  things  that  have  to  do  with  keeping 
these  voung  people  in  school.  If  we  do  not  do  something  about  the9 
and  10  year  olds  in  these  families,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem. 

One  other  specific  I  think  that  needs  to  be  worried  about  in  this 
kind  of  dependency  prevention  eatery.  We  can't  focus  only  on  the 
people  who  are  already  on  AFDC.  We  need  to  worry  about  the  gen- 
erauzed  rules  of  the  people  who  are  working  now  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  work  circumstances  become  less  and  less  ati^ractive 
compared  to  how  people  who  are  or  have  been  on  welfare  are  treat- 
ed. 

Health  insurance  is  a  prime  example.  I  think  Mr.  Waxman  ad- 
dressed it  in  talking  about  the  decoupling  of  the  ca^  and  the  eligi- 
bility for  title  19.  It  is  a  very  troubling  circumstance  that  people 
who  have  been  on  welfare  and  go  into  employment  may  receive 
medical  benefits  while  people  who  are  in  the  same  job,  but  have 
not  been  on  welfare  do  not  receive  them. 

Both  from  a  standpoint  of  fairness  and  from  a  standpoint  of  pre- 
venting other  people  from  slipping  into  dependency,  equalizing  sit- 
uations like  these  needs  to  be  a  priority. 

In  summary,  let  me  juust  sa^  that  I  think  you  have  a  huge  job 
ahead  of  you.  I  commend  you  ror  both  the  intensity  with  which  you 
have  taken  it  on  and  also  for  giving  an  opportunity  to  your  col- 
leagues to  provide  input  to  the  process.  I  stand  ready  to  be  of  any 
help  and  assistance  from  my  personal  experience  that  I  can  be  in 
the  process. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  thank  you. 

Bruce,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  last  12  months  about 
welfare  reform.  You  have  touched  up  on  many  of  the  problems  that 
exist.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  reach  all  of  the  citizens  who 
are  living  below  the  poverty  thresholds. 

You  mentioned  the  hardcore  group  and  talked  about  focusing  on 
the  majority  of  the  recipients  who  are  the  children  who  receive  the 
grant  assistance.  When  I  think  about  the  views  of  this  administra- 
tion, I  become  concerned.  The  President  has  called  for  welfare 
reform  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  administration  on 
the  4th  of  March.  I  want  to  wo^L  with  them  on  a  reform  package 
that  can  solve  many  of  the  problems  with  the  current  system. 

What  is  the  sentiment  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress?  I  have 
heard  from  15,  18  of  them  today  and  I  heard  your  testimony  here. 
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What  do  we  need  to  include  in  a  comprehensive  bill?  What  about 
joint  referrals  or  jurisdiction  questions?  We  might  be  talking  about 
a  bill  that  will  cost  $2,  $3,  $5  billion  over  a  3-year  period— maybe 
$8,  $10,  $12  billion.  How  do  we  make  it  revenue  neutral? 

I  would  like  to  do  that,  but  I  think  that  we  have  to  approach  the 
issue  in  a  way  that  will  offer  meaningful  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  are  out  there. 

Are  we  going  to  frighten  off  some  of  our  colleagues,  knowing  that 
we  are  working  under  severe  budget  restraints  in  the  Congress,  if 
we  move  a  welfare  reform  package,  that  costs  more  dollars  in  the 
first  few  years? 

I,  for  one,  think  that  we  will  see  a  major  savings  in  the  out 
years. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  what  our  colleagues  will  say  in  the 
House  when  they  see  a  bill  moving  to  the  House  floor  that  is  going 
to  cost  more  money.  It  is  going  to  have  a  major  impact  on  these 
budget  restraints  that  we  are  working  under. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Well,  I  think  you  have  well  stated  a  problem  that 
exists.  My  own  opinion,  first  of  all,  is  that  there  is  some  energy 
now  behind  the  idea  of  welfare  reform  and  it  needs  to  be  managed 
carefully  because  it  can  come  out  one  way  or  an  other. 

It  can  come  out  with  the  conclusion  that  we  do  something  that  is 
just  cosmetic  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
co"1'^  come  up  with  the  money  that  will  be  necessary,  we  could  ac- 
complish something  really  meaningful. 

Welfare  reform  is  not  a  short-run  cost  saver.  Anything  that  is 
meaningful  here  is  going  to  require  more  investment.  It  is  not  as  if 
no  one  has  thought  about  job  training  ever  before.  It  is  not  as  if 
these  problems  grew  up  solely  because  of  people  being  foolish  about 
structuring  the  system.  People  were  operating  under  financial  con- 
straints in  the  past.  And  to  break  out  of  some  of  the  past  habits,  we 
have  to  break  ovt  some  of  the  past  spending  limits. 

I  would  say  there  are  two  possible  tracks:  U  you  are  trapped  into 
a  context  of  revenue  neutrality  by  the  political  realities,  then  you 
ought  to  do  some  very  small  things  and  make  it  very  clear  that  you 
are  doing  small  things  that  make  the  biggest  dmerence  within 
those  constraints.  It  may  be  in  some  of  the  job  training-related 
areas  that  you  can  do  that. 

I  hope  you  are  not  trapped  there,  but  if  you  are,  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  make  it  clear  that  something  that  is  revenue  neu- 
tral cannot  reallv  be  reform  in  any  long-term  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  hope  the  alternative  would  be  that 
you  would  try  to  get  behind  a  decision  to  spend  many  billions  of 
dollars  over  5  years,  which  may  be  in  fact  the  kind  of  long-term 
cost  savings  that  result.  Obviously,  those  are  speculative,  but  I 
think  they  are  out  there  in  terms  of  future  productivity  and  lessen- 
ing social  expenditures  of  other  kinds  for  drug  abuse  and  imprison- 
ment and  all  those  other  things  that  come  out  of  long-term  depend- 
ency. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  argument  that  has  to  be  made.  I  think 
there  are  many  of  us  who  are  prepared  to  support  that.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  budget,  sure;  but  we  are  also  concerned  about 
the  long-term  future  of  the  country  and  willing  to  invest  now  to 
have  a  more  viable  situation  later. 
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I  think  you  are  going  to  need  some  data.  I  am  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  and  we  have  been  trying 
to  just  make  some  beginnings  on  that.  That  data  is  not  that  easy  to 
come  by.  But  to  whatever  extent  you  can  back  up  your  expendi- 
tures with  the  notion  of  investment  to  realize  long-term  savings,  I 
think  there  is  an  openness  in  the  Congress  for  hearing  that  kind  of 
an  argument. 

Chairman  Ford.  Something  that  would  not  fall  within  the  wel- 
fare reform  package  and,  naturally,  would  not  be  within  this  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction:  Do  you  support  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage? 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  believe  that  we  have  to  move  in  that  direction.  I 
think  that  one  way  or  another  we  have  to  provide  more  income  for 
people  who  work  full  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale.  Some 
people  think  it  ought  to  come  out  of  the  public  sector  rather  than 
out  of  a  minimum  wage  increase.  I  am  not  persuaded  by  that.  I 
think  a  minimum  wage  increase  is  the  best  way  to  go. 

I  also  think  that— this  probably  is  not  in  Ways  and  Means  at 
all— the  notion  of  a  full-emplo3mient  strategy,  which  we  are  not 
going  to  get  from  Ronald  Reagan,  a  full-employment  macroeconom- 
ic  strate^  and  some  things  that  go  with  it  in  the  public  employ- 
ment area,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  say  we  want  people  to  work  but  we  are  going  to  tolerate  6.6 
percent  unemployment,  we  really  €ire  tedking  past  ourselves.  At 
some  point— I  hope  under  the  Democratic  President  who  is  elected 
in  1988— we  are  going  to,  perhaps,  get  back  to  talking  some  reality 
about  the  jobs  that  have  to  be  there  if  we  expect  people  to  work. 

Manv  of  my  clients  in  my  early  days  of  my  work  in  legal  services 
had  all  been  employed  during  the  Vietnam  war  when  unemploy- 
ment was  3.2-percent  nationwide.  Many  of  those  people  fell  out  the 
bottom  of  the  system  and  never  were  able  to  get  back  on  during 
the  whole  of  the  seventies  and  even  into  the  eighties. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Ernest  Konnyu,  from  California,  let  me  welcome  you  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  of  Ways  and  Means.  We  are  de- 
Ughted  to  have  you.  Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  out  of 
your  schedule  to  come  to  talk  to  us  about  weUfare  reform. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  of  my  other  colleagues,  who  have  been  here 
all  day,  had  to  leave.  I  am  sorry  about  that,  but  I  am  very  appreci- 
ative of  the  fact  that  you  wanted  to  come  and  testify  before  the 
subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ERNEST  L.  KONNYU,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to,  first  of  all,  congratulate 
you  for  having  the  patience  to  stay  here  and  listen  to  this  testimo- 
ny. I  know  that  you  take  this  job  of  yours  and  leading  this  subcom- 
mittee very  seriously. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  I  would  likt  to  read  because  I 
think  it  makes  sense. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  full 
statement  will,  and  you  can  handle  it  any  way  you  would  like. 
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Mr.  KoNNYU.  As  a  California  State  Ass(  mblyman,  I  was  a  rank- 
ing Republican  for  6  years  on  welfare  and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  developing  and  guiding  through  the  lerislature  a  welfare 
reform  program  for  Celifomia. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  to  you  the  very  successful 
program  I  authored  during  my  6  years  in  the  California  State  As- 
sembly. 

The  program  is  entitled  "Greater  Avenues  for  Independence"  or 
GAIN,  for  short.  GAIN  is  a  mandatory  work  fare  program  for  able- 
bodied  AFDC  recipients  yet  with  a  very  special  twist. 

It  is  a  program  that  pulled  together  both  traditional  liberal  and 
traditional  conservative  ideas  for  work  fare  and  established  a 
unique  bipartisan  program  aimed  at  breeding  self-sufficiency  and 
not  dependency.  By  bipartisan,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean— for  exam- 
ple the  speaker  of  the  State  assembly,  Willie  Brown,  not  only  voted 
for  this  bill  but  attended  the  news  conference  announcing  the  bi- 
partisan compromise. 

In  essence,  GAIN  is  a  county-based  progreun  for  able-bodied 
AFDC  recipients  which  offers  a  series  of  job  search,  training,  and 
advanced  training  options  for  the  participants.  The  program  is 
mandatory,  yet  it  provides  the  participants  with  a  wide  variety  of 
options. 

It  is  by  no  means  simply  a  make-work  program.  In  other  words,  I 
am  saying  it  is  nothing  like  the  Springfield,  MO,  type  effort.  What 
makes  GAIN  unique  and  very  effective  is  the  emphasis  on  the  se- 
quence of  events  and  the  targeting  of  resources  for  the  program 
participants  and  the  fact  that  the  recipient  and  the  social  worker 
must  both  agree  by  contract  on  the  kind  of  training  and  education 
sought. 

That  is  a  unique  flavor,  I  think,  to  California  because  that  recipi- 
ent must  agree  on  a  contract— in  fact,  we  have  a  provision  where, 
when  the  recipient  and  the  social  worker  do  not  agree  on  the  provi- 
sion, then  he  must  go  to  an  arbitrator.  That  is  how  seriously  we 
take  the  role  of  the  recipient  in  deciding  what  kind  of  training  they 
are  going  to  get. 

Upon  entering  the  program,  a  participant  is  normally  required  to 
join  a  3-week  job  club  by  starting  with  a  job  search  option  rather 
than  training.  Thus,  the  program  often  saves  the  added  expense  of 
training  those  individuals  who  simply  need  job  placement  help. 

If  at  end  of  this  3-week  period  a  participant  does  not  secure  a 
job,  however,  the  participant  becomes  involved  in  training  and  edu- 
cation which  includes  short-term  work  experience,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, vocational  training,  and  similar  programs  as  various  options. 

What  is  important  is  that  this  training  is  targeted  to  specific  job 
placement  upon  the  completion  of  the  program. 

Since  the  mfyority  of  the  participants  are  mothers  with  children, 
another  essential  element  of  the  program  is  the  child  care  compo- 
nent. For  participants  with  children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  child 
care  is  provided. 

Also  included  here  are  those  volunteers — that  is  those  folks  with 
children  6  years  of  age  or  under— child  care  is  provided  for  those 
who  volunteer  to  be  part  of  GAIN. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  do  not  mandate  that  in  California? 
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Mr.  KoNNYU.  No.  Obviously  by  Federal  law,  we  cannot.  But  we 
have  authorized  them  and  we  recruit  them  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram at  the  county  level. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  hate  to  interrupt  you  right  in  the  middle  of 
your  testimony,  but  that  part  does  interest  me. 

You  haven't  had  time,  really,  to  evaluate  it,  though,  to  tel)  the 
effect  

Mr.  KoNNYU.  We  just  started  last  year,  and  it  is  still  in  the  phas- 
ing period. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  familiar  with  the  program  that  you  imple- 
mented. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  watched  the  legislation  with  great 
interest  when  you  passed  it  in  California,  and  I  know  that  you 
have  not  had  the  time  to  evaluate  it. 

The  age  requirement  has  been  one  of  the  concerns  of  this  sub- 
committee. We  are  looking  at  whether  the  six  should  be  reduced, 
maybe,  to  three,  with  some  State  flexibility  to  permit  women  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  opt  into  the  program,  provided 
that  child  care,  which  is  one  of  your  msgor  components  in  the  Cal 
fomia  program,  is  available. 

Mr.  KoNNYU.  In  fact,  the  law  is  written  in  such  a  way  if  there  is 
no  child  care,  nothing  is  mandatory  in  this  program.  It  is  that 
tightly  tied. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  But  go  ahead. 

Mr.  KoNNYU.  In  addition,  transportation  to  and  from  the  partici- 
pant's assigned  program  is  provided.  By  providing  these  services, 
the  program  is  much  more  workable  and  accessible  for  the  low- 
income  participants. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  of  the  program  is  its 
county-based  system.  GAIN  aiiows  counties  the  flexibility  to  come 
up  with  creative  pr(^ams  suited  for  the  recipients  under  their  su- 
pervision. 

By  localizing  the  program,  targeting  of  resources  and  individual 
attention  to  participants  is  a  very  workable  and  meanin^ul  goal. 

In  addition,  the  program  promotes  private  sector  involvement 
from  the  community.  Such  involvement  comes  in  the  form  of  jobs 
for  participants,  as  well  as  planning  counsels  to  help  direct  the  pro- 
gram. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  only  a  thu^ibnail  sketch  of  our  California 
program,  but  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  complexity  and  creativity 
of  California's  GAIN  program. 

In  the  next  several  weeks,  I  will  be  working  to  formulate  a  bill 
which  would  modify  the  California  GAIN  program  to  work  on  a  na- 
tional level.  GAIN  is  a  very  workable,  very  effective  program  oper- 
ating in  California.  And  I  say  this  from  all  the  first-hand  evidence 
we  have  had  from  the  various  counties  including  my  own,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Fresno  County,  and  others  who  are  running  it.  It  is 
my  dream  to  have  such  a  successful  idea  eventually  incorporated 
into  a  nationwide  welfare-reform  program. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  companion  bill  to  reform  the 
current  laws  dictating  AFDC.  Recognizing  the  troubles  that  cur- 
rently pervade  our  welfare  system,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  we 
revise  the  AFDC  to  be  more  responsive  to  major  family  needs. 
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In  addition,  changes  must  be  made  to  unburden  our  Nation's  tax- 
payers who  have  been  unfairly  burdened  by  excessive  cost  of  cer- 
tain portions  f  f  the  system. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  work  with  you 
and  the  distinguished  members  of  the  committee  to  come  up  with 
creative  and  effective  solutions  to  our  Nation's  welfare  problems. 

I  truly  appreciate  the  time  you  have  afforded  me  today  and 
would  be  happy  to  entertain  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  assure  you,  first  off,  that  we  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  you  and  for  you  to  share  with  us  your 
input  to  the  welfare  reform  package  that  this  subcommittee  will  be 
working  on  in    .e  next  45  to  50  days. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  to  look  at  all  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  and  referred  to  this  subcommittee  that  relate  to 
welfare  reform.  We  certainly  will  take  these  bills  into  consider- 
ation when  we  are  marking  up  legislation.  I  will  start  our  markup 
session  in  the  coming  weeks. 

The  leadership  indicated  to  us  today  that  they  would  like  to  have 
a  bill  on  the  House  floor  by  the  end  of  May.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
subcommittee  to  continue  to  look  at  programs  that  have  been  insti- 
tuted such  as  the  CalUbmia  program. 

I  must  say  that  we  have  heard  from  all  50  States.  Nearly  all  of 
the  commissioners,  directors  of  health  and  human  services  in  the 
50  States  have  shared  with  us  over  the  past  18  months  programs 
that  have  been  implemented  like,  the  one  in  your  State.  Some 
States  have  not  implemented  programs  but  have  been  looking 
toward  some  reform  measures  and  welfare  reform. 

I,  for  one,  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  feel  that  States 
should  have  strong  flexibUity  to  implement  work  programs  within 
national  standards  that  would  be  set  by  the  Federal  Grovemment 
and  I  pledge  full  support  for  this  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Brown  and  I  have  already  started  talking  with  each  other  on 
welfare  reform  and  we  have  pledged  that  we  would  like  to  have  a 
bipartisan  bill  reported  from  the  subcommittee  and  go  to  the 
Eouse  floor. 

I  am  convinced  that  welfare  reform  is  needed.  I  am  convinced 
that  States  probably  will  need  all  of  the  flexibility  that  they  can 
possibly  get  to  implement  what  would  be  good  for  their  States.  And 
build  on  what  the  President  has  talked  about.  Perhaps  at  the  local 
level  there  are  programs  that  £re  already  in  place  that  can  help 
strengthen  v  at  we  are  doing. 

However  1  jm  not  sure  that  we  need  to  demonstrate.  I  think  we 
need  to  give  States  the  flexibility  to  move  forv  ard  to  institute  pro- 
grams like  GAIN  or  other  programs  that  have  already  been  imple- 
mented. But  what  is  good  for  California  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
Tennessee  or  other  States.  In  any  event,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  others  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  KoNNYU.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Clearly,  I  think  what  is  really  important  in  creating  meaningful 
and  fundamental  welfare  reform  that  will  satisfy  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  Repi^sentatives  in  this  House  is  the  same  thing  that  was 
needed  in  California.  There  we  had  a  Republican  Governor  but  a 
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Democrat-controlled  legislature — almost  exactly  the  same  percent- 
age as  in  this  House. 

So  we  needed  to  satisfy  both  the  conservative  elements  and  we 
did  that  through  the  mandatory  element  of  work  fare;  and  the  as- 
sociated dollar  savings.  And  we  needed  to  satisfy  the  liberal  ele- 
ments, and  we  did  that  principally  through  the  significant  invest- 
ment in  additional  education  and  training  dollars  that  California 
put  into  the  GAIN  program. 

If  you  do  it  that  way  in  this  House— and  I  am  just  a  newcomer, 
and  who  am  I  to  say  this— but  I  just  have  a  gut  feeling  that  that  is 
what  is  necessary  in  the  politics  of  things  und  remembering  the 
qu^tion  you  asked  from  the  predecessor — that  if  you  come  up  wi^ 
savings  on  one  hand  which,  I  think,  conservatives  will  grab  onto  as 
something  solid,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  create  the  kinds  of  nec- 
essary spending  that  we  all  know  that  we  would  like  to  create  in 
order  to  make  life  better  for  the  welfare  recipient  and  for  the  tax- 
payer at  the  same  time,  that  coming  up  with  that  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion, is  probably  the  only  hope  to  get  boUi  a  bill  through  the 
houses— both  houses— and  get  a  signature  on  it. 

One  of  these  undersecretaries  told  me  today  that  when  he  was  at 
the  White  House  and  meeting  with  President  Reagan  on  this  very 
issue  of  welfare  reform,  it  was  about  the  only  time  in  the  whole 
meeting  where  the  President  did  not  use  his  3-by-5  cards,  where  he 
talked  from  feeling  and  from  memcry  because  he  feels  that  strong- 
ly about  this  issue. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  ihis  time.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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February  1^87 

The  Honorable  Ernest  L.  Konnyu 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Representing  California's  12th  CD. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,   thank  you  very 
much  for  allowing  me  to  address  you  today  regardin<3  welfare 
reform. 

As  a  California  State  Assemblyman  I  spent  a  majority  of  my 
time  on  developing  and  guiding  through  the  legislature  a  welfare 
reform  program  for  California.     Today  I  would  like  to  briefly 
describe  to  you  this  very  successful  program  I  co-authored  during 
my  SIX  years  in  the  California  State  r.E35iP.bly.     The  program  is 
entitled  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence  or  GAIN. 

GAIN  is  a  workfare  program  for  able  bodied  AFDC  recipients, 
yet  with  a  very  special  twist.     It  is  a  progreun  that  pulled 
together  both  traditional   liberal  and  traditional  conservative 
ideas  for  workfare  and  established  a  unique  bi-partisan  program 
aimed  at  breeding  sel f *suf f iciency,  not  dependence. 

In  essence,  GAIN  is  a  county  based  program  for  able  bodied 
AFDC  recipients  which  offers  a  series  of  job  search,   training  and 
advanced  training  options  for  the  participants.     The  program  is 
mandatory,   yet  it  provides  the  participants  with  a  wide  variety 
of  options;   it  is  by  no  means  simply  a  make  work  program.  What 
makes  GAIN  unique,  and  very  effective,   is  the  emphasis  on  the 
sequence  of  events  and  targeting  of  resources  for  the  program 
participants. 

Upon  entering  the  program,   a  participant  is  required  to  join 
a  three  week  job  club/^ob  search  program.     By  starting  with  a  job 
search  option  rather   than  training,  the  program  saves  the  added 
expense  of   training  those  individuals  who  simply  need  job 
placement  help. 

If  at   the  end  of   this  three  week  period  a  participant  does 
not  secure  a  job,  however,   the  participant  becomes  involved  in 
training  and  education  which  includes  short  term  work  experience, 
on  the  job  training,   vocat lonal  training,   and  similar  programs. 
This  training  and  education  can  la^t  up  to  two  academic  years. 
What  is  important  is   that  this  training  is  targeted  to  specific 
job  placement  upon  completion  of   the  program. 

Since  the  majority  of  participants  are  mothers  with  young 
children,  another  essential  element  of  the  program  is  the  child 
care  component.  For  participants  with  children  under  the  age  of 
twe''ve,  child  care  is  provided.  In  addition,  transportation  to 
and  from  the  participants  assigned  program  is  provided.  By 
providing  these  services,  the  program  is  much  more  workable  and 
accessible  for  the  participants. 

Perhaps  the  most   important  element  of  the  program  is  the 
county  based  system.     Gain  allows  counties  the  flexibility  to 
come  up  with  creative  programs  suited  for  the  recipients  under 
their  supervision.     By  localizing  the  program,   targeting  of 
resources  and  individual  attention  to  participants  is  a  very 
workable  and  meaningful  goal.     In  addition,   the  program  promotes 
private  sector   involvement  from  the  community.     Such  involvement 
comes  in  the  form  of   jobs  for  participants,   as  well  as  planning 
coun.>ls  to  help  direct  the  program. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,   is  only  a  thumb  nail  sketch  of  our 
California  program,   but  it  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  complexity 
and  creativity  of  California's  GAIN  program. 
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In  the  next  several  weeks  I  will  be  working  to  formulate  a 
bill  which  would  modify  the  California  GAIN  program  to  work  on  a 
national  level.     GAIN  is  a  very  workable,  very  effective  program 
operation  in  California.     It  is  my  dream  to  have  such  successful 
ideas  eventually  incorporated  into  a  nationwide  welfare  reform 


In  addtion,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  companion  bill  to  reform 
the  current  laws  dictating  AFDC.     Recognizing  the  troubles  that 
currently  pervade  our  welfare  system,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that 
we  revise  AFDC  tc  be  more  responsive  to  big  family  needs.  In 
addtiony  changes  must  be  made  to  unburden  our  nation's  taxpayers 
who  have  been  unfairly  burdened  by  excessive  cost  of  certain 
portions  of  the  system. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  can  work  with 
you  and  the  <5\stinguished  Members  of  the  Committee  to  come  up 
with  creative  and  effective  solutions  to  our  nation's  welfare 
problems.     I  truly  appreciate  the  time  you  have  afforded  me  today 
and  would  be  happy  to  entertain  any  questions  you  might  have  on 


program. 


GAIN. 
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GAIN 


MAJOR  COMPONEMTS 


REQISTRATION 

•  Wtiuif  inhmnii  tor  tMi  hamt6m*>cmm9ni  ndpim^ 

•  PrevMMdar  care  and  vantportMion  for  aieompoMnta 

•  RagMtrants  tlQn  comract  which  mdudia  rigMa  and  raaponaibiliuaa,  vplanalion  of  profrrtn. 
oenaaquancaa  for  failura  to  partWpaia  and  napobatod  aaaignnMnt 

•  ProvMaa  rcmodwl  aducatton.  Engliah  aa  a  Saoond  UnguaQO.  and  high  achool  aqutvalancy  traMng. 


JOB  SEARCH 

•  Jot  Club  wortohopc  to  train  paniopantt  m  how  to  aaok  wort  and  to  aaMt  tham  to  find 

•  Suparvtaad  Job  Saareh  to  aawat  racantly  unampio^  or  nawly  uainod  partctpanta  to  find 


ASSESSMENT/CONTRACT 

•  Oavalopmani  of  an  amplovabilitv  plan  baaad  on  mtitudo,  intaroat  ai 
oounacHmf  and  wraiuaiion  or  wort  hMory  and  partiopant  amplovmant  choicaa 

•  laiad  on  aaaaaamam.  tha  contract  baiwaan  paruapant  and  county  amandad  to 
or  training  aalaction  and  parformanoa  cmaria 


TRAINING/EDUCATION 

•  Indudaa  ihon  tarm  wort  aKparianoo  (ihraa  montha).  on  tha  |ob  uaining. 
gram  dMrtwn.  aupportad  wort  or  othar  avaUaWa  training  opportunrtioa 

•  Tralnina/aducation  may  laat  up  to  fwo  acadamic  yaara. 

•  Training  to  ba  ximd  to  ipadftc  fob  placamant  upon  tmciiaful  complation 


vocational  tramm^ 


POST  TRAINING  SANCTIONS 

•  FeNoWIng  Mormal  Mtampta  at  raadution,  good  cauaa 
radpiama  found  out  of  ownpUanoa  wiH  ba  plaoad 
(10,  v9n4or  and  third  ptrtfptfifMntal 


and  formal  ooncHiMvn.  thaaa 
throa  month  monay  managamanc 
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. GREATER  AVENUES 
FOR 

INDEPENDENCE 

(GAIN) 

^  NESOLVEO  OUNINO  INITIAL  INTERVIEW  PROCESS  |^ 


tOVCATCW 
tfMMIIH  At  A 
MCOno  UKMIMM 

MaMtcnool 


SHonf  rirtM 
p  n  I  r 

•AUG 


to 
CO 


LEGEND- 

♦  OplK»«  tMttMl  no  Job  Httlury  Oi<|hK».|  iits«s$rn#ni$  resolvfxl  by  3rd  pmtv  Nrhnraiion 

«  «  «  Au«9««wl  OHCrllv  10  limiiMf  T^tm  Pr«  Cinptermni,!  Pr^rniKHt  (P  R  E  P  »  Nflm  2nd  untucce^^Nit  .fob  Sflff  ch 
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Chairman  Fobd.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  as  I  close  out,  work 
should  be  more  attractive  than  welfare.  We  must  talk  about  more 
than  subsistence  We  really  want  to  really  address  self-sufficiency 
That  IS  gomg  to  be  the  goal  of  this  subcommittee  as  we  move  to 
mark  up  the  welfare  reform  package. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  testifying. 

Mr.  KoNNYU.  Thank  you. 

u^^ir^  ^  T  'Jelighted  to  have  the  last  witness  after 

n^uJr  ^""^  a  new  Member  of  the 

House  from  the  Baltimore  area,  Mr.  Mfume 

We  are  delightsd  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  shme 
with  us  your  views  on  welfare  reform.  And  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KWEISI  MFUME,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
Mr  Mfume.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman 

cwlJ^hTJtS^S^fi^t"        " '         - « 

Chairman  Ford.  Right. 

Mr.  Mfume.  And  I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  here 

Chairman  Ford.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you 

Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good  to  have  this  opportunity  to 

weLfai  refom^°"       *°  ^^^^^  ™^         °"  *®  '^"^^'^  "^"^ 
As  you  know  I  represent  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 

Jr-tTi^^'  lf^t':^ct.  that  is  vitally  concerned  about  welfare  reform 
1  *®        incidence  of  welfare  recipients  and  the  attendant 

social  problems  surroundmg  the  poverty  that  exists  there. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  commended  for  taking  the  lead 

^tl^'^'Z^r^  uP®'?  discussion  on  the  sharing  of  ideas  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  greatness  of  a 

nation  is  measured  most,  not  by  the  strength  of  its  military  or  the 

caliber  of  its  technological  sophistication,  but  rather  by  the  depth 

ot  Its  commitment  to  raising  the  quality  and  standard  of  living  for 

need  Particularly  to  those  who  are  in  the  greatest 

I  wanted  to  preface  my  remarks  here  with  that  caveat  in  an  at- 
tempt to  remind  all  of  us  that  when  we  talk  about  welfare  and  wel- 

f         f  i^^'iw*!.^*.  ^™  ^^^'""g  about  is  working  together 

to^t  fulfill  that  basic  of  American  ideals,  caring  for  our  neigh- 
As  welfare  reform  debate  builds,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  m  which  the-e  is  almost  unanimous  agreement. 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  we  would  like  to  reform  thelystem  so 
that  more  people  are  capable  of  moving  off  of  welfare  rolls  and  into 
jZ°5^  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  most  of  us  in- 

fn Tfi^f^fik^^J^*'*'/  ^'^^^      *e  Los  Angeles  Times 

in  Apnl  of  1985,  showed  that  almost  80  percent  of  the  poor  said 
thev  would  prefer  to  earn  their  living  rather  than  receive  welfare 
and  almost  90  percent  said  the  best  way  for  the  Government  to' 
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deal  with  poverty  was  to  give  poor  people  job  training  and  to  create 
jobs  for  them  rather  than  to  simply  give  them  money. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  for  those  long-term  welfare  recipients  and 
others  in  extraordinary  need,  such  as  \/orking  mothers,  it  is  simply 
not  enouc^  to  offer  them  jobs.  Work  programs  cannot  succeed  in 
these  cases  witiiout  the  provision  of  adequate  support  services. 
Child  care,  transportation,  health  coverage  and  financial  incentives 
must  be  an  inte^al  part  of  the  system  and,  therefore,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  discussion  of  welfare  reform. 

I  applaud  and  support  such  innovative  approaches  as  the  ET  pro- 
gram in  Massachusetts,  and  such  new  l^islative  initiatives  as 
Senate  bills  280  and  281  introduced  in  January  by  Senators  Specter 
and  Dodd,  and  written  in  consultation  with  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center.  Legislation 
woiud  use  existing  appropriations  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  to  target  severely  disadvantaged  individuals  and  families  for 
preemployment.  training,  remedial  education  and  job  placement. 
These,  I  believe,  are  steps  in  the  richt  direction. 

If  I  might  digress  just  a  bit,  in  Maryland  there  have  been  some 
local  initiatives  as  well.  Project  Independence  is  a  plan  fostered  by 
the  department  of  human  resources  to  move  able-bodied  people 
from  welfare  dependents  to  selfHSufficieni^.  The  cornerstone  of  this 
project  is  investment  in  job  opportunities  program  which  links 
social  services,  job  training,  and  economic  development  activities  at 
the  local  level  to  create  and  access  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 

And  in  another  program  that  demonstrates,  as  I  beheve  at  least, 
the  private-public  sector  cooperation.  Ten  people  who  had  been  de- 
pendent on  podal  services  jusfr  completed  tlus  past  week  an  8-week 
training  orogram  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Baltimore  City  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  the  United  States  FideUty  &  Guaranty 
Co.;  8  of  the  10  have  already  secured  jobs  in  the  insurance  indus- 
try, and  others  are  well  on  their  way  to  commencing  meaningful 
careers. 

I  tliink  most  of  us  would  also  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wel- 
fare reform  issue  cannot  be  viewed  simply  in  a  vacuum.  Govern- 
mental attitudes  and  budgeting  levels  in  the  areas  of  education, 
economic  development,  housing  and  health  care  directly  reflect  the 
depth  of  commitment  to  helping  those  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need.  We  cannot  continue  to  decrease  funding  in  these  critical 
human  service  areas  while  holding  up  defense  as  the  only  untouch- 
able, and  expecting  them  to  realize  s^preciable  gains  in  the  welfare 
reform  effort. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  while  I  support  a  strong  Federal 
commitment  to  providing  assistance  for  those  served  by  our  exist- 
ing welfare  system,  including  veterans  and  students  and  the  elder- 
ly, the  unemployed  and  the  poor,  I  aLso  believe  that  we  need  to  con- 
centrate more  of  our  national  resources  to  getting  at  the  root 
causes  of  poverty. 

That  means,  as  I  see  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  finding  ways  to  strength- 
en the  spiritual  and  economic  vitality  of  the  American  family,  pro- 
viding productive  and  creative  outlets  for  our  young  as  a  means  of 
reducing  school  dropouts,  and  teen  pregnancies,  and  helping  small 
businesses  in  our  communities  so  that  jobs  will  be  there  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  cyclical  dependence  on  public  assistance.  These 
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issues  are  interrelated,  as  I  see  it,  to  improving  and  to  reforming 
our  current  welfare  system. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mfume. 

What  committees  do  you  serve  on  in  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Mpume.  I  serve  on  the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  and  on  the  Small  Business  Committee  in  the  spe- 
cial  

Chairman  Ford.  What  subcommittees  do  you  serve  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee? 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  am  on  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee  and  the  International  Financial. 

Chairman  Ford.  On  your  Housing  Subcommittee,  has  there  been 
any  talk  from  the  administration  or  the  leadership  of  your  commit- 
tee about  housing  legislation  in  ^his  Congress? 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  we  are  faced  with,  and  we  read  so 
much  of  m  recent  months,  is  homeless  families.  The  President  has 
been  cntical  of  the  welfare  hotels.  The  costs  of  temporarily  housing 
the  growing  number  of  homeless  families  continues  to  rise.  New 
YSJi^*'^^  ^^^^^  States  use  the  emei^gency  assistance  provisions  of 
AFDC  to  house  these  families.  As  a  result,  we  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  spending  large  dollar  amounts  for  emei^gency  assistance.  I  am 
not  sure  that  welfare  hotels  will  meet  any  of  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
mg  number  of  homeless  people.  I  know  there  has  not  been  a  com- 
mitment from  this  administration  in  the  past  6  years  for  low 
iiir  .ae  or  affordable  housing  in  this  Nation,  and  there  is  a  housing 
shortage  for  low  income,  low  income  working  Americans. 

And  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  legis- 
lation forthcoming,  or  is  there  anything  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Bankmg  Committee  to  consider  any  housing  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Mfubie.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  there 
has  not  been  any  initiative,  at  least  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  past  6 
weeks  that  I  have  been  here  from  the  administration  aimed  in  that 
area.  However,  Chairman  Gonzalez  has  been  extremely  open  on 
the  matter  and  has,  as  I  understand,  for  several  years  attempted  to 
prod  the  committee  in  that  direction. 

We  were  fortunate  in  that  some  10  or  15  of  us  within  the  full 
committee  joined  with  him  in  the  sponsorship  of  House  bill  558, 
which  does  in  fact  provide  the  $500  million  in  emergency  relief 
funds  for  the  homeless.  And  there  is  an  amendment  in  that  par- 
ticular bill  that  provides  for  doing  away  with  the  so<;alled  welfare 
motels.  And  Governor  Cuomo  testified  before  us  2  weeks  ago,  as 
well  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  their  feelings  about  the  very  real 
need  to  change  that  provision  so  that,  in  fact,  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  use  that  money  as  they  see  it  for  long-term  housing 
relief  rather  than  to  dump  it  into  some  of  the  hotels  and  motels 
which  are  substandard  most  definitions,  and  which  still  charge 
alarming  rates. 

We  had  markup  on  that  bill  today.  There  are  several  amend- 
ments that  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  markup  before  the  full 
committee,  and  we  hope  to  move  on  it  within  another  10  days. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  understand  that  this  aspect  of  the  homeless 
bill  has  been  brought  brfore  the  Banking  Committee.  Congressman 
Shumer  of  New  York  has  been  talking  with  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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we  met  with  him  30  or  40  minutes  ago,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
this  subcommittee,  given  that  the  emergency  assistance  provisions 
fall  within  our  jurisdiction,  move  on  some  additional  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  will  respond  at  this  time.  A  half  b'llion 
dollar  homeless  bill  certainly  will  move  through  the  C!ongre&3  be- 
cause of  the  support  of  the  leadership.  We  will  consider  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  report  a  bill  out  so  that  the  homeless  bill  includes  a 
housing  piece  for  the  emergency  assistance  provision  of  AFDC. 

I  did  note  that  there  weren't  any  of  those  funds  earmarked.  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  of  the  half  billion  dollars  that  is  in  the  homeless 
bill  would  really  address  any  of  the  housing  needs  of  homeless  fam- 
ilies. I  thought  most  of  those  fimds  might  also  be  devoted  to  areas 
other  than  housing.  You  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  on  this. 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  think  one-fifth  of  the  bill  has  been  targeted  to- 
wards section  8  sutisidies  to  be  spread  throughout  the  50  States.  Of 
course,  that  is  not  construction  of  new  housing.  It  is  taking  advan- 
tage of  existing  units. 

Chairman  Ford.  Trie  certificate  ycu  mean  under  section  8,  right? 

Mr.  Mfume.  That  is  correct. 

But  you  are  correct  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  real  housing 
construction  program  or  initiatives  within  the  legislation  except  for 
a  provision  that  will  allow  certain  nonprofit  organizations  or 
churches  to  rehabilitate  existing  structures  within  their  communi- 
ty, and  some  of  the  money  in  the  bill  would  go  toward  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  have  not  seen  any  of  the  501(cX3)s,  or  other 
institutions  putting  together  any  program  simply  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  somewhat  insensitive  to  those  housing  needs. 

I  am  concerned,  and  this  will  be  the  final  question,  about  the 
welfare  hotels  and  the  emergency  assistance  provision  under  the 
AFDC  program. 

I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  v:e  would  have  the  support  of  you 
fcrd  other  members  of  the  Banking  Committee  when  they  consider 
a  comprehensive  welfare  package  to  consider  AFDC  housing  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  think  we  can  make  a  comprehensive  bill  without  ad- 
dressing some  of  the  housing  needs  in  this  country.  We  should  con- 
sider more  than  the  emergency  assistance  provision,  which  pro- 
vides for  temporary  housing. 

I  certainly  would  hope  that  the  Banking  Committee  members 
would  be  open  to  moving  swiftly  on  housing  legislation  if  we  have  a 
comprehensive  bill  that  would  go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Mfume.  Well,  that  is  certainly  something  that  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  in  discussions  between  myself  and  Con- 
gressman Joe  Kennedy  and  Congressman  Flake  of  New  York,  and  I 
would  daresay  that  Chairman  Gonzalez  is  open  in  that  particular 
light  as  well  as  several  other  members  of  the  committee.  Whether 
that  constitutes  a  majority  or  not  is  still  not  clear.  But  I  think,  and 
I  feel  honestly,  that  there  is  a  new  awareness  within  that  commit- 
tee in  terms  of  its  housing  aspect,  I  mean  for  so  much  time  the  real 
emphasis  has  been  banking  and  finance. 

But  there  seems  to  be  at  least  an  early  movement  toward  initia- 
tives in  that  area,  and  I  would  think,  while  you  may  not  certainly 
and  probably  could  never  have  the  support  of  the  full  committee. 
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there  are  a  substantial  number  of  committee  members,  including 
myself,  that  would  be  supportive  of  such  an  effort. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  convey  the  concern  of  this  subcom- 
mittee as  It  relates  to  the  housing  aspect  of  it?  We  will  have  a  com- 
prehensive bill,  and  I  do  not  know  as  of  today  what  components  of 
the  bill  will  fall  within  you  jurisdiction.  But  we  certainly  plan  to 
address  the  issue  in  welfare  reform,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to 
convey  that  to  your  colleagues  on  your  subcommittee  as  well  as  our 
colleagues  on  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  certainly  wUl.  It  will  be  my  pleasure. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mfvue.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  mil  conclude  the  list  of  witnesses  for 
today.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  again  that  on  March  4,  we 
have  extended  an  invitation  to  the  administration.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  subcommittee  to  hear  from  the  administration  on  their  wel- 
fare reform  proposal. 

Also,  on  March  6,  10,  11  and  13,  we  will  hear  from  public  wit- 
nesses.  Notifications  are  going  out  this  afternoon. 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  this  subcommittee  to  b^in  within  the  next 
3  weeks,  a  markup  session  on  the  welfare  reform  package, 

With  that  the  subcommittee  stands  adjourned. 

Let  me  reconvene  this  session  and  say  that  for  the  record  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  the  record  open  for  a  period  of  1  week  for  all 
Menibers  of  the  House  to  submit  any  written  testimony  that  they 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee. 

With  that,  the  committee  stands  cc^cumed. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  4,  1987 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

SUBCOBmiTTEE  ON  PuBUC  ASSISTANCE 

AND  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:06  a.m.,  in  room 
1100,  Longworth  House  Gtffice  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  Good  morning. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  come  to 
order. 

It  is  my  pleasure  this  morning  to  welcome  three  administration 
witnesses  who  will  talk  with  us  about  the  President's  welfare 
nrform  proposal.  I  will  be  honest,  however.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  begin  these  discussions  many  months  ago.  In  fact,  in  Febru- 
ary of  last  vear,  I  wrote  Attorney  General  Fd  Meese,  inviting  him 
to  iestiiy  about  the  administration's  welfare  ref  rm  study  and  of- 
fering to  work  with  him  on  it.  To  my  dismay,  his  office  responded 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  share  a  copy  of  the  report  with  us 
once  it  became  public.  If  we  are  going  to  make  welfare  reform 
happen,  we  will  nave  to  work  together.  I  view  today's  hearing;  as  a 
clear  indication  that  the  administration  is  ready  to  work  with  us 
here  in  the  Congress  to  move  forward  with  welfare  reform. 

Today's  witnesses  include  three  administration  officials  who  are 
here  to  talk  about  legislation  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  all  know  that  the  Governors'  Association  embraced  a 
welfare  reform  package  just  last  week  and  understand  that  certain 
components  in  that  bOl  nave  been  embraced  by  the  administration. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  committee  to  have  a  bill  ready  within  the 
next  2  weeks,  and  hopefully  we  can  continue  to  hear  from  wit- 
nesses and  go  into  a  markup  session,  hopefully,  by  the  first  of  next 
month,  if  not  before. 

We  know  that  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  in  which  members  of 
this  subcommittee  have  been  very  active,  is  working  on  trade 
lation,  and  tiiierefore,  Mr.  Pease,  we  are  going  to  wait  for  the  Trade 
Subcommittee  to  finish  its  business.  Once  that  happens,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  move  forward  with  the  welfare  reform  package. 

I  will  be  happy  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Brown,  for  any  opening  remarkis 
that  he  might  have. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 
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I  would  just  like  to  add  my  voice  of  encouragement  for  our  ef- 
forts in  this  r^ard.  I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  that  we  can 
make  our  welfare  assistance  programs  far  more  effective— more  ef- 
fective not  simply  from  a  cost  point  of  view,  but  more  effective  in 
truly  helping  people. 

I  want  to  conmiend  the  administration  for  their  initiatives  in 
this  area.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  proposing  timely  changes  in 
the  WIN  program  and  in  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program.  In  a  separate  initiative,  with  regard  to  some  59  pro- 
grams that  total  almost  $132  billion  of  Federal  expenditures,  they 
propose  to  give  the  State  more  authority  to  coordinate  those  pro- 
grams. 

But  most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  conunend  them  for  what  I  per- 
ceive as  a  dramatic  change  in  administrative  policy  that  violates 
an  unwritten  law  of  politics;  namely,  that  almost  no  agency  ever 
acts  to  reduce  the  power  or  control  they  have—regardless  of  the 
public  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adnodnistration  is  proposing  to 
reduce  the  power  and  control  they  have  had  over  the  lives  of 
others,  and  to  actually  give  jome  of  the  discretion  they  have  in  con- 
trolling programs  to  lower  levels  of  government  in  the  belief  that 
State  and  local  governments  may  provide  far  more  effective  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor  of  this  counby. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  cdblout  their  proposals.  Given  the 
strong  bipartisan  spirit  we  have  for  reform  in  this  subcommittee, 
we  are  delii^ted  that  the  administration  has  joined  in. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

Our  first  witnesses  are  John  Bode,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Food 
and  Consumer  Services  with  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Robert  B.  Helms,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Flanning  and  Evaluation 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Mi- 
chael Baroody,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  VS.  Department  of 
Labor.  I  understand  that  Robert  T.  Jones,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training  is  accompanying  Mr. 
Baroody. 

Let  me  welcome  the  three  of  you  to  the  Public  Assistance  Sub- 
committee. Dr.  Helms,  we  welcome  vou  back.  You  appeared  before 
the  full  committee  just  last  week.  We  are  delighted  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration before  us.  We  certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  your 
testimony. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  you,  Mr.  Bode. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  BODE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  FOOD  AND  CONSUMER  SERVICES,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Bode.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  committee 
today.  If  it  pleases  the  conmiittee,  I  will  sununarize  our  joint  testi- 
mony on  the  subject  of  welfare  reform.  Then,  Dr.  Hehns  will  sum- 
manze  his  testimony  on  the  administration's  GROW  proposals;  and 
Mr.  Baroody  will  present  his  testimony  on  the  AFDC  youth  initia- 
tivf . 

f  )f  course,  it  was  iust  over  a  year  ago,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Ac  dress,  that  President  Reagan  called  for  an  evaluation  of  our  Na- 
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tion's  welfare  system.  In  response,  received  a  report  entitled 
"Up  From  Dependency."  Those  familiar  with  the  welfare  system 
have  not  been  surprised  by  its  conclusions.  Our  public  assistance 
8)rstem  is  large — over  $132  billion  in  Federal  and  State  moneys 
spent  in  1985 — and  provides  at  least  some  benefits  to  more  than  52 
million  Americans. 

The  system  is  incredibly  complex— 59  major  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams, described  in  some  6,000  pages  of  law  and  regulations,  under 
the  direction  of  eight  major  Federal  departments,  and  of  course,  ad- 
ministered throu^  numerous  State  agencies. 

All  too  often,  this  maze  of  overlapping  programs  constitutes  a  be- 
wildering tangle  of  inefBcirr^y  and  perverse  incentives  that  under- 
mine traditional  values.  Clearly,  this  system  needs  to  be  over- 
hauled. 

While  there  is  much  consensus  on  the  direction  of  reform,  there 
are  many  issues  for  which  there  is  no  agreement.  Furthermore, 
when  it  comes  to  sweeping  changes  to  restructure  our  welfare 
system,  we  must  admit  that  current  research  does  not  tell  us  what 
will  work  and  what  will  not  on  a  systemwide  basis. 

On  this  point,  it  is  useful  to  remember  past  welfare  reform  expe- 
riences. Over  a  period  of  vears,  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
adminis;.rations  mtroduced  varieties  of  welfare  reform  proposals 
based  on  the  negative  income  tax.  As  a  result  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, even  some  of  the  strong  supporters  of  those  welfare  proposals 
can  agree  that  it  was  best  that  they  were  not  adopted  into  national 
law. 

We  need  further  experimentation,  supported  bv  sound  evalua- 
tion, before  we  embark  on  national,  systemwide  welfare  reform. 

President  Reagan  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a  proposed  invita- 
tion to  each  of  the  United  States  to  restructure  and  improve  our 
Nation's  welfare  system.  This  initiative,  to  give  our  Nation's  com- 
I^idte  welfare  system  a  careful  reexamination,  allows  us  to  test 
promising  ideas  for  an  overhaul  of  today's  patchwork  of  programs. 

We  expect  States  to  come  forward  with  ideas  that  bring  some 
order  to  the  unrulv  tangle  of  programs  that  are  authorized  at  the 
State  as  well  as  Federcd  levels.  Under  this  approach  the  welfare 
system,  rather  than  just  a  few  prc^ams,  can  be  examined  and  im- 
proved. 

Under  this  proposal,  H.R.  1288,  States  would  file  for  waiver  au- 
thority to  establish  demonstrat*  on  projects  that  test  alternatives  to 
our  present  system.  In  certify*  ig  a  demonstration,  the  State's  fQing 
would  be  considered  in  light  of  now  it  ensure  that  public  assistance 
is  an  adequate  supplement  to  other  resources  and  how  individual 
responsibuity  would  be  fostered  while  dependency  is  discouraged. 

States  would  be  allowed  to  incorporate  into  a  demonstration 

!)roject  all  of  the  Federal  funding  the  otate  otherwise  would  receive 
rom  certain  Federal  programs,  and  the  State  funding  that  would 
have  been  required  will  be  continued. 

So  that  the  entire  welfare  system  is  considered.  States  would  be 
allowed  to  include  in  their  demonstration  projects  any  of  the  pro- 
grams intended  to  alleviate  poverty.  The  States  filing  for  demon- 
stration waiver  authority  would  make  clear  exactly  what  the  State 
intends  to  do,  including  which  programs  would  be  included,  who 
would  participate,  principles  for  eligibility  and  benefit  determina- 
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tions,  the  form  and  amount  of  benefits,  and  innovative  ways  in 
which  the  demonstration  is  expected  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  low- 
income  populations  and  reduce  dependency. 

We  look  forward  to  learning  of  the  involvement  of  low-income 
communities  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  families  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

Along  with  other  specifics  of  the  scope  of  the  demonstration,  the 
filing  must  describe  the  evaluation  efforts  the  State  plans  to  under- 
take. Of  course,  at  the  end  of  each  demonstration,  we  intend  to 
have  acceptable  evidence  as  to  whether  the  demonstration  succeed- 
ed in  its  objectives  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Governors  have  made  very  clear  to  us  that 
they  need  a  single  place  in  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  their 
reform  ideas.  So  the  President  has  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  Interagency  Low-Income  Opportunity  Board.  The  Board  would 
certify  appropriate  State  filings,  oversee  the  demonstration 
projects— in  particular  to  assure  appropriate  evaluations— and  reg- 
ularly report  to  Congress.  The  Board  would  be  composed  of  its 
Chairman,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  departments  with  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
programs  that  are  affected. 

The  Low-Income  Opportunity  Improvement  Act  of  1987  provides 
a  reasonable  course  for  reform  of  the  system  of  welfare  progiams. 
Waiver  authority  would  be  broad  enough  to  allow  a  community  to 
improve  the  way  the  entire  system  works,  not  just  one  program  or 
another.  Care  would  be  taken  that  the  rights  of  low-income  people 
are  protected  and  that  needs  of  low-income  people  are  met.  We 
would  learn  more  about  reducing  dependency  because  we  would 
have  sound  evaluations  of  the  demonstrations. 

This  proposal  is  wholly  consistent  with  proceeding  with  incre- 
mental change  in  welfare  programs  wherever  research  indicates 
that  a  change  would  be  prudent.  In  fact,  this  research  could  con- 
ceivably produce  evidence  supportive  of  some  incremental  changes. 

However,  su^-h  incremental  program  improvements  should  not 
distract  us  from  exploring  a  fundamental  realignment  of  our  wel- 
fare system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Stite  and  community  efforts  to  target  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  better  to  those  in  need,  to  encourage  employment  and 
to  increase  individuals'  choice  would  result  in  more  low-income 
families  achieving  self-sufficiency.  We  feel  this  is  an  opportunity 
too  important  to  let  get  away  from  us. 

We  appreciate  the  committee's  interest  in  the  administration's 
proposal  and  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  RODE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  FOOO  ANT)  CONSUMER  SERVICFS 
UNITEO  STATES  OEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICllLTURF 

BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION. 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
MARCH  4.  1987 

I^^"*^  Chairman.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 

this  Conrolttee.    If  it  pleases  the  Committee.  I  will  sunwnarize  our  joint 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  *ielfare  reform.    Then.  Dr.  Helms  will  suimiarize  his 
testimony  on  the  Administration's  GROW  proposal,  and  Mr.  Baroody  will  present 
his  testimony  on  the  AFDC  Youth  Initiative. 

Just  over  a  year  aqo.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  President  Reagan 
called  for  an  evaluation  of  our  nation's  welfare  system.    In  response,  he 
received  a  report  entitled  Up  From  Dependency.   Those  familiar  with  the  weVare 
system  have  not  been  surprised  by  its  conclusions. 

Our  public  assistance  system  Is  large  with  over  S132  billion  1r  Federal  and 
State  monies  spent  In  iqftS  and  with  providing  at  least  some  benefits  to  more 
than  52  million  Americans.    The  system  Is  Incredibly  complex—Sq  major  Federal 
welfare  programs,  described  In  some  6.000  pages  of  law  and  regulations,  under 
the  direction  of  eight  major  Federal  departments,  and  of  course,  administered 
through  numerous  State  agencies. 

All  too  often,  this  maze  of  overlapping  programs  constitutes  a  bewildering 
tangle  of  Inefficiency  and  perverse  Incentives  that  undermine  traditional 
values.    Clearly,  this  eastern  needs  to  he  overhauled.   While  there  Is  much 
consensus  on  the  direction  of  reform,  ther-  are  many  Issues  for  which  there  Is 
no  agreement.    Furthermore,  *rf»en  It  comes  to  sweeping  changes  to  restructure  our 
welfare  system,  we  must  ac    \  that  current  research  does  tell  us  what  will  work 
and  what  won't  on  a  system*  de  basis. 

On  this  point,  it  Is  useful  to  remember  past  welfare  reform  experiences. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations 
introduced  varieties  of  welfare  reform  proposals  based  upon  the  negative  Income 
tax.     As  a  result  of  the  demonstration:,  even  some  of  the  strong  supporters  of 
those  welfare  proposals  can  agree  that  It  was  best  that  they  were  not  adopted 
Into  national  law.    We  need  further  experimentation,  supported  by  sound 
evaluation,  before  we  e»rtbark  on  national,  systemwide  welfare  reform. 

President  Reagan  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a  proposed  Invitation  to  each 
of  the  United  States  to  restructure  and  improve  our  Nation's  welfare  system. 
This  Initiative,  to  give  our  Nation's  complete  welfare  system  a  careful 
reexamination,  allows  us  to  test  promising  ideas  for  an  overhaul  of  today's 
patchwork  of  programs. 

All  too  often,  this  maze  of  overlapping  programs  constitutes  a  bewildering 
tangle  of  Inefficiency  and  perverse  incentives  that  undenninp  traditional 
values.   Clearly,  this  system  needs  to  be  overhauled.   While  there  Is  much 
consensus  on  the  direction  of  reform,  there  are  many  issues  for  which  there  Is 
no  agrpement.    Furthermore,  when  it  comes  to  sweeping  changes  to  restructure  our 
welfarp  system,  we  must  admit  that  current  research  does  tell  us  what  will  work 
and  what  won't  on  a  systemwide  basis. 

On  this  point,  it  is  useful  to  remember  past  welfare  reform  experiences. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations 
Introduced  varieties  of  welfare  reform  proposals  based  upon  the  negative  Income 
tax.     As  a  result  of  the  demonstrations,  even  some  of  the  strong  supporters  of 
those  welfare  proposals  can  agree  that  it  was  best  that  they  w^re  not  adopted 
into  national  law.    We  need  further  experimentation,  supported  by  sound 
evaluation,  before  we  embark  on  national,  systemwide  welfare  reform. 

President  Reagan  has  transmitted  to  Congress  a  proposed  Invitation  to  each 
of  the  United  States  to  restructure  and  Improve  our  Nation's  welfare  system. 
This  initiative,  to  give  our  Nation's  complete  welfare  system  a  careful 
reexamination,  allows  us  to  test  promising  ideas  for  an  overhaul  of  today's 
patchwork  of  programs. 
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We  expect  States  to  come  forward  with  ideas  that  bring  scne  ortler  to  the 
unru  y  tangle  of  programs  that  are  authorized  at  the  ftate  as  well  as  Federal 
levels.    Under  this  approach,  the  welfare  system,  rather  than  just  a  few 
programs,  can  be  examined  and  improved. 

.  ^^ft^J-^^^  proposal,  H.R.  128R,  States  would  file  for  waiver  authority  to 
establish  demonstration  projects  that  test  alternaMves  to  our  present  system 
In  certifying  a  demonstration,  the  State's  filing  would  be  considered  in  light 
of  how  it  ensures  that  public  assistance  is  an  adequate  supplement  to  other 
resources  and  how  individual  responsibility  would  be  fostered  while  dependency 
is  discouraged.  ^  ^ 

States  would  be  allowed  to  incorporate  into  a  demonstration  project  all  of 
the  Federal  funding  the  State  otherwise  would  receive  fran  certain  Federal 
programs,  and  the  State  funding  that  would  have  been  required  will  be  continued. 

So  that  the  entire  welfare  system  is  considered.  States  would  be  allowed  to 
Include  in  their  demonstration  projects  any  of  the  programs  intended  to 
alleviate  poverty.    The  State's  filing  for  demonstration  waiver  authority  would 
make  c  ear  exactly  what  the  State  intends  to  do,  including  which  programs  would 
be  included,  who  would  participate,  principles  for  eligibility  and  benefit 
determinations,  the  form  and  amount  of  benefits,  and  innovative  w^ys  in  which 
the  demonstration  is  expected  to  meet  both  the  needs  of  low-income  populations 
and  reduce  dependency.    We  look  forward  to  learning  of  the  involvement  of 
low-income  communities  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  families  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

Along  with  other  specifics  of  the  scope  of  the  demonstration,  the  filing 
must  describe  the  evaluation  efforts  the  State  plans  to  underta<«.    Of  course 
at  the  j-id  of  each  demonstration,  we  intend  to  have  acceptable  evidence  as  to' 
whether  the  demonstration  succeeded  in  its  objectives  or  not. 

rtr.  Chairman,  the  Governors  have  made  very  clear  to  us  that  they  need  a 
single  place  in  the  Federal  government  to  bring  their  '•eform  ideas.    So,  the 
President  has  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Inter^nency  Low-Income 
Opportunity  Board.    The  Board  would  certify  appropriate  state  filings,  oversee 
the  demonstration  projects— in  particular  to  assu»^e  appropriate  eval uations-and 
regularly  report  to  Congress.    The  Board  would  be  composed  of  Us  Chaiman  who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  representati -  of  the  departments 
with  responsibility  for  the  Federal  progr  .ms  that  are  affected. 

Tu^  Low-Income  Opportunity  Improvement  Act  of  19P.7  provides  a  reasonable 
coursp  for  ^efonm  of  the  system  of  welfare  programs.    Waiver  authority  would  be 
broad  enough  to  allow  a  community  to  improve  the  way  the  entire  system  works, 
not  just  one  program  or  another.    Care  would  he  taken  rhat  the  rights  of 
low-income  people  arp  protected  and  that  needs  of  lov^-income  people  are  met.  We 
would  learn  more  about  reducing  dependency  because  we  would  have  sound 
evaluations  of  the  demonst—  is. 

This  proposal  is  wh  ent  with  propped  ig  with  incremental  change 

in  welfare  programs  wher  .h  indicates  that  a  change  would  he  prudent. 

In  fact,  this  research  cc  vahly  produce  evidencp  <iijpportive  of  some 
incremental  changes. 

However,  such  incremental  program  imprnvpmpnts  should  not  distract  us  from 
exploring  a  fundampntal  realignment  of  our  wplfare  «^stem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  state  and  community  effort*;  to  target  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
better  to  those  in  need,  to  encourage  employment  and  to  increase  individuals' 
choice  would  result  in  more  low-income  f^niiiec  achieving  spl f - suf f ic1pnc>.  We 
feel  this  IS  an  opportunity  too  important  to  let  get  away  from  u^. 

Wp  appreciate  the  Committee's  interest  tn  the  Administration's  proposal  and 
look  forward  to  answpring  your  questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Helms? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  B.  HELMS,  PH.D.,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Mr.  Helms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  my 
statement  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  full  text  of  all  of  the 
statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Helmiu  Thank  you. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  few  informal  remarks  about  what  we  are 
doing  with  our  GROW  proposal,  greater  opportunities  through 
work.  It  IS  part  of  the  President's  Trade,  Employment  and  Produc- 
tivity Act  of  1987,  which  was  introduced  by  C!ongressman  Michel  as 
H.R.  1155. 

F^rst,  let  me  address  the  question,  why  did  we  develop  the 
GROW  proposal?  First  of  all,  we  perceived  that  there  is  broad  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  current  WIN  program.  To  understand  this  dis- 
satisfaction, it  is  important  that  we  distinguish  two  parts  of  the 
WIN  program. 

First,  there  are  the  WIN  demonstrations,  which  I  would  charac- 
terize as  being  very  popular  in  the  States  that  have  them.  They  in- 
clude some  innovative  work  programs  and  have  led  to  much  of  the 
bipartisan  support  for  the  notion  of  work  requirements  in  the 
AFDC  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  regular  WIN  program  which 
seems  to  be  unpopular;  there  is  little  evidence  of  success  for  that 
part  of  the  WIN  program.  It  emphasizes  paperwork  registration  in- 
stead of  real  jobs.  It  is  complicated  and  expensive  to  run  from  the 
States'  point  of  view  and  also  from  the  Federal  Government's  point 
of  view. 

And  as  Congress  noted  last  year  in  appropriating  the  funds  for 
WIN,  it  is  time  to  replace  that  program  with  a  new  alternative 
that  will  be  more  effective  in  increasing  self-sufficiency. 

The  second  reason  for  developing  our  GROW  proposal  are  the  re- 
search findings  about  welfare  dependency.  David  Ellwood,  in  work 
sponsored  by  my  office,  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients who  come  onto  AFDC  stay  less  than  two  years. 

But  if  you  take  the  young  mothers  with  children  under  three,  40 
percent  of  those  people  who  come  onto  AFDC  stay  on  it  for  mo^e 
than  10  years.  He  has  identified  those  people  as  young  mothers, 
typically  unmarried,  and  they  come  onto  the  system  without  any 
work  experience  and  very  often  without  a  high  school  education. 

We  have  also  had  recent  studies,  particularly  coming  out  of  the 
WIN  demonstrations,  showing  that  employment  and  training  pro- 
-ams can  reduce  AFDC  dependency,  especially  among  these  recipi- 
ents that  we  have  identified  as  the  ones  who  are  more  apt  to  devel- 
op into  long-term  AFDC  dependents. 

Therefore  we  have  tried  to  use  these  findings  to  design  our 
GROW  proposal.  We  have  several  major  goals  in  designing  this 
piece  of  legislation. 
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The  first  is  to  reduce  long-term  dependency.  Another  goal  if.  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  the  program;  another  to  give  States 
more  latitude  to  design  their  own  work  and  training  programs,  and 
in  particular  to  be  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  mothers  with  younc 
chadren.  ^  ^ 

Another  goal  is  to  change  AFDC  recipients'  attitudes  and  outlook 
about  their  own  ability  to  work  and  care  for  their  own  families. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  GROW  proposal  would  first  re- 
quire States  to  gradually  increase  the  proportion  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents involved  in  work,  training  or  education.  To  do  this,  we  have 
proposed  a  5-year  transition  period  starting  with  20-percent  partici- 
pation rates  in  the  States  and  gradually  increasing  that  to  60  De- 
cent by  1992. 

There  would  be  higher  participation  rates,  up  to  80  percent,  for 
those  teenage  mothers  without  a  high  school  education,  and  a  90- 
percent  participation  rate  for  children  age  16  and  older  who  are  on 
AFDC. 

I  would  note,  though,  that  these  participation  rates  would  be,  we 
think,  relatively  reasonable  for  the  States  to  reach.  This  is  because 
we  are  increasing  to  a  much  larger  pool  the  AFDC  recipients  re- 
quired to  participate.  ^Tien  you  drop  the  requirement  that  people 
do  not  have  to  participate  if  they  have  children  under  6,  as  under 
p^-esent  law,  you  add  approximately  1,400,000  persons  to  the  pool. 
In  addition,  by  adding  one  requirement  that  recipient  children  age 
16  iind  older  remain  in  high  school,  another  570  000  persons  are 
add'id  to  the  pool  of  people  who  could  poscibly  participate  in  these 
work  and  education  programs. 

We  are  also  proposing  to  have  this  new  program  run  by  HHS 
rather  than  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  there  would 
be  only  one  State  agency  involved  in  each  State;  we  think  that 
would  simplify  the  administration. 

Also,  the  administration  has  committed  $2.4  billion  over  5  years 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  this  program  including  support  services  such 
as  childcare,  transportation,  and  administration.  We  are  proposing 
a  50-percent  Federal  match  which  is  open-ended,  different  from  the 
old  WIN  program,  which  is  a  fixed  allocation.  By  proposing  an 
open-ended  match  rate,  we  are  making  a  strong  Federal  commit- 
ment to  this  program.  We  are  willing  to  ma^^e  this  commitment  be- 
cause we  think  this  is  a  good  investment,  and  we  really  think  it 
will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  dependency. 

Also,  we  have  taken  several  steps  to  protect  mothers  with  very 
young  children,  but  at  the  same  time,  provide  incentives  for  this 
most  vulnerable  group  to  participate  in  some  kind  of  work  or  edu- 
cation program. 

To  protect  them,  we  have  a  gradual  phasein  of  the  percentage  of 
recipients  over  5  years,  going  from  20  to  60  percent.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  even  after  1992,  the  States  will  still  have  40  percent  of 
nonexempt  recipients  that  would  not  be  required  to  participate.  We 
think  that  will  rive  States  the  needed  latitude  to  provide  for  the 
hard  cases  and  those  with  special  situations. 

We  are  allowing  part-time  work— 20  hours  a  week— to  count  as 
participation  for  meeting  the  States'  goals.  A  high  school  education 
or  an  equivalency  certificate  would  count  to;vard  the  participation 
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goal.  And  States  would  have  a  wide  range  of  work,  job  search,  and 
training  activities  to  choose  from  to  meet  these  goals. 

Let  me  say  there  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  newspapers  on 
about  the  bipartisan  support  for  welfare  reform.  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  somebody  has  taken  a  poll  of  Congress,  and  over  90  per- 
cent of  Congressmen  like  chocolate.  I  would  just  hope  that  perhaps 
the  Congress  will  like  this  proposal  as  much  as  they  like  chocolate. 

In  sunmiary,  we  think  this  is  a  good  proposal.  We  think  it  is 
based  on  good  research,  and  it  is  based  on  common  sense.  We  think 
it  is  in  tune  with  what  the  States  now  want  to  try.  And  last  of  all, 
we  think  it  will  lead  to  a  rec^uction  of  dependency  which  almost  all 
the  AFDC  recipients  tell  us  vhey  want. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  get  this  bill  passed. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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StatMant  of 

Robart  B.  Hal»a,  Fh.D. 
Assistant  sscrstary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Dspartasnt  of  Hsalth  and  Huaan  Ssrvicss 

I  as  plsasad  to  hsvs  this  opportunity  to  discuss  ths 

^^—^•^  opportunitiss  throu^  work  proposal  or 
m^^'    Si?  P«^°I»««1  i«  includsd  in  ths  Prssidsnfs  proposed 

Trsds,  B^iloyMnt,  and  Productivity  Act  of  iSd7"  which  waa 
introduced  by  Congraasaan  Michel  on  February  19th  aa  H.R.  1155. 

The  goal  of  GROff  ia  to  place  acre  welfere  recipients  in 
activities  that  will  proiwte  econoaic  eelf-eufficiency.    Those  of 
J^'.'^Si*'^  f«»llisr  with  past  Adainlstration  propossls  will  see 
that  thle  year  we  ere  piecing  new  eai^ie  on  early  interventions 
^So32f**!L 5*?  •yl?y*^ili*^y  of  Aid  to  FsailiZTClth  Dependent 
Children  recipients  to  prevent  and  to  reduce  long-tera  dependency 
and  give  young  AFDC  recipients  opportunitiea  for  a  better  life, 
we  heve  leamwl  auch  froa  research  on  AFDC  recipiente  and  on 
atetee*  experience  with  eapioyaent  and  training  prograas.    And  we 
have  reapond«l  with  a  nmt  approach.  aim  we 

Recent  reaearch  by  David  Bllwood,  funded  by  the  Departaent  of 
Heelth  and  Buasn  Servicea,  shows  that  ths  AFDC  populstion  is 

JiTTf'J^i.  T^^^M?*  90  cr.  AfOC  are  on  the 

rolle  for  leae  than  two  years,  othere  et^-y  on  for  ten  yesrs  or 
Bors.    Toung,  never-aarried  aothere  tenu  to  have  exceptionally 
long  periods  of  welfare  rM»ipt  —  40  percent  of  young  aethers 
who  coae  on  ths  rolls  with  s  child  undsr  3  use  ATDC  for  acre  than 
i2J[;?2!;^  llJf^^^^'^L.'^  "^"^  i*"  •<»"<»tion  and  little  work 
12!    ?^  ^  "P***  longer  psriods  of  tiae  on  AFDC.  GROff 

•aphasljss  ij£l3£  interventioa  to  iaprove  welfare  a  young  aother'e 
EJ^rSSl^'*''^  ?  "slf-sufficient  life.    It  incrM»es  ths  focus  on 
those  AFDC  recipients  who  —  without  the  progrea  —  would  be  et 
grsatest  risk  of  beooalng  long-tera  recipients  of  welfere. 

*****  sivloyiMnt  and  training  prograas 
for  AFDC  recipients  can  help  reducs  their  dependence  on  welfere. 
ThlsTMearch  is  based  on  controlled  deaonstrations  of  innovstivs 
i^^S^  fS;'JS:?  *7  ^c^c^^^^i^  under  law.  ilSSS  in 

iIJi  ^JV^  JS^^.ii''^  tha-  increased  flexibility  to  etructure 

M^IJ^  5iSdlS$i  ^  ^*  ^ 

JhrSSf'^J^Jf*  ^  ^^"^  ^  -l^"*- 

Undsr  CBOll,  parents  receiving  AFDC  and  children  eg*;.  16  through 
IS  in  faailisa  receiving  AFDC  irtio  have  not  ooivieted  high  school 
would  be  expected  to  ettend  high  school  or  ^i»arab:.a  prograas 
Issding  to  s  diploaa  or  its  equivalent,    niose  age  19  or  bver 
may,  at  etate  option,  aetiefy  participation  requireaents  by 
continuing  educational  activities  leading  to  e  diploaa  or  ite 
aquivelent.    Although  asny  Indivlduala  who  leck  e  high  echool 

*re  •elf-sufficient,  eapioyaent  prospects  srs  auch  aors 
liaited  for  thoM  who  do  not  coaplete  school.    Reducing  the  basic 
educational  deficiencies  of  AFDC  teenagare  ia  a  f iret  etep  in 
reducing  welfere  d^^endency. 

^•'^^^P^^n^  «ould  be  required  to  participate  in  e  veriety  of 
ectivitiee  which  have  proven  effective  in  increaaing  eapioyaent 
retee  aaong  AFDC  recipients,  including  job  search,  coaaunity  work 
experience  prograas,  reaediel  education,  training  under  f-he  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) ,  tias-liaited  training  directed 
*^  iMediete  eapioyaent,  and  other  etete-deeigned  ectivitiee 
epproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Departaent  of  Heelth  end  Huaan 
Services • 

Because  the  AFDC  populetion  ie  diverse  and  variee  by  locality, 
GROW  accorda  states  substantial  flexibility  to  ehepe  prograas  to 
beet  aeet  the  neads  of  thsir  AFDC  populstions.    statee  alao  will 
have  the  flsxibility  to  require  job  eeerch  by  applicante  becauea 
aany  who  apply  for  AFDC  arc  work-ready. 

Under  current  lew,  <wthere  with  children  under  sgs  six  gsnerelly 
ere  exeapt  froa  participation  in  work-raleted  activitiae,  an 
axeaption  that  covare  acre  than  helf  of  che  AFDC  casslosd.  A 
csntrsl  feature  of  GROW  is  that  aothere  with  children  under  the 
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aga  of  six  will  no  longar  b«  axavpt  froB  participating  in 
activitiaa  that  could  laad  to  thair  aalf-auf ficiancy.    grow  would 
allow  at^.cas  to  axaapt  mothara  of  nawbom  infanta  only  for  a 
pariod  cf  up  to  six  montha  aftar  tha  birth  of  tha  child. 

Currant  Lava  which  dafina  valfara  Bothars  with  young  children  as 
"unaaployabla"  aaka  poaaibla  prolonged  parioda  of  walfara 
dapandancy  and  raatrict  tha  q[>portunity  to  laam  job  akilla  and 
bacoM  aalf-raliant.    GROW  ia  daaignad  to  incraaaa  tha  focus  on 
potential  long-tarm  uaara  of  walfara  who,  without  incraasad 
attantiwi  throu^  GROff,  would  fall  bahind  in  thair  achooling, 
losa  veluabla  opportunitiaa  to  gain  work  axparianca,  and  raise 
Childran  who  may  navar  Icnov  what  it  aaana  to  hava  a  parent  who 
works.    Tha  proposed  change  in  expectatione  for  mothere  with 
young  children  also  raflecte  changee  in  society.    About  half  of 
all  Bothare  with  children  under  age  three  now  work  at  laaet  part 
tiae. 

Oeaonatratione  in  se%*eral  atatee  already  have  ehown  that  work 
progrSM  are  effective  for  woeen  with  younger  children  ae  well  as 
for  those  vith  older  children,    opportunities  for  welfare  sothars 
of  young  children  to  take  part  in  work  and  education  programs 
mist  be  broadened. 

Participation  for  recipiente,  including  tesnagare,  will  be 
Mandatory  rather  than  voluntary  for  two  reasons.  First, 
volunteers  are  the  pec^le  aost  likely  to  take  eteps  on  thair  own 
to  integrate  theaaelvee  into  the  mainstreaa  of  Aaerican  life; 
refor*  met  ensure  that  those  with  low  esteea  and  aspirations  are 
also  hslped  into  the  aainetraaa.    second,  undatory  participation 
aends  e  eeeeege  that  no  one  should  view  a  life  on  welfare  ae  an 
alternetive  to  Mrriege  end  work.    Parente  aust  undsrstand  that 
they  have  the  prijury  reeponaibility  for  supporting  theaeelvee 
end  their  children. 

Weeeeeery  support  aervicee,  including  child  care  and  traneporta- 
tion,  will  be  reinfaoreed  or  providcxl  to  thoee  In  eq>loyMnt  and 
educetion  activities.    A  key  eleaent  of  our  GROW  propoeal  ia  our 
coBBitaent  to  providing  funding  for  all  neceseary  child  care, 
ftiring  the  pest  aeveral  years,  we  heve  been  working  with  etates 
to  develop  innovetive  and  oeefnl  child  care  reeourcee  ran  ng 
froB  in-hoae  oere  fay  relativee  and  neighbore  to  placeeente  in 
centere  eteffed  in  part  by  other  velfere  Bothers.     We  intend  to 
continue  working  with  eta  tee  on  thia  iesue  ae  Bore  parents  with 
young  children  begin  participating  in  work  or  education 
activitlee. 


DeU  froB  Bany  eourcee  indicate  that  lov-incona  aothere,  like 
thoee  with  higher  incoees,  prefer  to  entrust  ths  care  of  thair 
children  to  feaily,  friends,  and  other  inforval  care  providers. 
Their  preferencee  are  not  expected  to  Chenge,  or  be  changed, 
under  GBOir. 

CROW  would  place  authority  for  ATDC  work-related  activitiee  in 
tha  Depertaent  of  Health  and  Rumen  ftervioee  and  etate  welfare 
aganciee.    8Ute  coete  aeeociated  with  iapleaenting  work-related 
activitlee  under  GROW,  exrluding  educetion  and  training,  together 
with  neoeeeary  supportive  eerricee  would  be  aatched  by  federal 
funde  without  liait  at  the  current  AFDC  adBiniatrativa  rata  of  so 
percent.    These  include  expenses  connected  with  opereting  work 
activities  euch  ae  job  cliibs;  orientation,  aeseeeaente  and 
raferrelsi  neceeeery  eupport  aervicee  euch  ae  child  care  and 
transportation;  and  prograa  adainiatration  coete.    The  open-ended 
50  percent  federal  aatch  f ron  APDC  adainiatrativa  funde  ie 
designed  to  ensure  that  atetea  hava  a  aeanlngful  financial 
invaetaent  in  etructuring  coet- effective  prograae. 

Education  ie  not  funded  out  of  AFOC  adainiatrativa  funde  bacauee 
it  is  priaarily  tha  responsibility  of  state  and  local  govem- 
aents.    However,  the  Adainietration  haa  requeeted  increaead 
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funding  for  Adult  Education  aach  yaar  fro*  1988  to  1992.  Adult 
Education  balps  statas  provida  litaracy  and  GEO  aducation  to 
a^ulta,  and  tba  alaeat  doubling  of  tba  prograa  (froa  $106  Billion 
in  1987  to  $200  Billion  In  1992)  ahould  halp  atataa  iBplaBant 
GROW.    Fadaral  aupport  for  training  alraady  ia  profvidad  undar  the 
currant  JTPA  progras  and  othar  prograBa,  and  it  will  ba  anhancad 
througb  tba  AFDC  Toutb  Training  prograa,  a  Labor  Dapartaant 
proposal  giving  local  araaa  tba  option  to  usa  jtpa  raaourcas  to 
fasblon  yaar-rountf  raaadial  training  prograBS  for  youth  in  AFDC 
faailiaa.    Thia  proposal  ia  alao  includad  in  tba  Praaidant'a 
proposad  "Trada,  B^)loy■snt,  and  Productivity  Act  of  1987." 

.Stataa  will  ba  axpsctad  to  acbiava  targat  participation  lavals, 
phassd  in  ovar  a  fiva*yaar  pariod.    Ovarall,  tba  caseload  targat 
participation  laval  would  ba  20  parcant  in  FY  1988,  30  parcant  in 
FY  1989,  40  parcant  in  FY  1990,  50  parcant  in  FY  1991  and  60 
parcant  in  FY  1992  and  bayond.    Altbougb  both  adult  and  taanaga 
participants  would  ba  counted  in  tbie  overell  etandard,  there 
will  be  saparate  bigbar  standards  sat  for  tba  two  teenage  groupa. 
The  1992  standard  for  participation  in  aducation  will  ba  80 
parcant  for  taan  sotbars  and  90  peroant  for  other  raoipiente  who 
ere  taanagars.    In  1988,  the  Individual  state  participation  ratee 
for  tbasa  groups  will  be  aaasurad,  and  etatss  than  will  be 
responsible  for  incraasing  participation  to  tba  1992  atandarda  in 
egual  incrsBsnts  each  year. 

outcoaa-  oriantad  standards,  such  ee  nuabar  of  job  plecaBants,  era 
not  being  proposad  initially  bacausa  thay  can  lead  to  "craaBing** 
—  balping  tboss  wbo  would  bars  gotten  a  job  anyway,  without 
participating  in  work-related  activitiea.    CraaB<««g  ia  poasible 
in  AFDC  bacanaa  so  aany  paople  stay  on  the  progras  for  a  abort 
pariod  of  tias.    «•  agraa  with  tboea  wbo  insist  that  work 
prograas  not  just  aaintain  a  prooass,  but  prodoca  results. 
There f ore,  wa  baliave  that  wa  anst  davalop  an  iafozaation  baae  on 
which  to  foraoleta  enteamm  bas#d  psrforaanca  standarde.  Xaaaarch 
and  avaluatioB  funds  are  pvovldad  in  onoir  to  develop  outcoaa* 
oriantad  standards  that  do  wt  lead  to  craaaing.    Once  davaloped, 
thess  standards  will  be  integrated  into  GROW. 

Sanctions  for  nonparticlpation  in  work-raletad  activitiea 
eeaantially  ere  un^iangad  froB  currant  law.    Bowaver,  teanagera 
required  to  raaain  or  return  to  acbool  will  not  ba  sanctioned  for 
noncoaplianca.    Thay  will  be  placed  in  other  ectivitiea, 
including  tboss  providsd  under  the  AFDC  Youth  Training  prograa 
being  propoaad  by  the  Labor  Dapartaant,  and  aenctionad  only  if 
thay  than  do  not  eoaply.    Thia  traataant  of  teena  ia  deaignad  to 
ensure  everything  poaeible  is  done  to  give  tbaa  the  foundation 
for  being  productive,  reaponsibla  edulte. 

GROW  will  cost  slightly  acre  tlu    it  saves  in  1988.    We  project 
thet  by  tba  fifth  year  of  GKOW,  annual  federal  expendituree  in 
AFDC  will  be  $933  aillimi  reflecting  our  sariouanaaa  about 
reducing  welfare  dependency.    While  tbie  repreaanta  a  larga 
federel  end  state  expenditure,  we  elao  believe  that  GROW  ia  en 
inveetaant  in  the  future.    Aa  a  reault  of  GROW,  sobs  recipienta 
will  bacoae  econoaicelly  eelf-suff icisnt  snd  leave  AFDC  end 
othere  will  start  saming  or  increaeing  their  eaminga,  reducing 
their  dependence  on  AFDC.    By  the  fifth  yeer,  we  eatiaata  that 
federel' AFDC  prograa  aavinga  will  exceed  costs  by  $517  Billion 
with  siailsr  savinga  in  etate  budgete. 

Aa  Congreee  noted  leet  year  in  epproprieting  funda  for  the  WIM 
prograa,  the  tiae  hae  coae  to  replece  thet  progrea  with  a  new 
altemetive  that  will  be  aore  effective  in  increeeing  aelf * 
sufficisncy.    Ths  GROW  prograa  repreeents  an  sxciting  opportunity 
for  us  to  put  into  piece  just  such  an  alternative.    I  urge  you  to 
support  this  proposal. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Mike  Baroody? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MICHAEL  E.  BAROODY,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  POLICY,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED  BY  ROBERT  T.  JONES,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  Baroody.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I,  too,  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee the  administration's  welfare  reform  proposals,  and  I  am 
here  to  address  specifically  the  AFDC  youth  initiative  which  was 
developed  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  is  contained  in  the 
President's  Trade,  Employment,  and  Productivity  Act  of  1987, 
transmitted  to  Congress  last  week. 

The  AFDC  youth  initiative  proposal  focuses  on  young  parents  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  on  youth  in 
those  families.  As  Dr.  Helms  indicated,  recent  research  tells  us  a 
lot  about  those  families  and  indicates  that  we  should  be  placing  a 
high  priority  on  serving  both  groups. 

Some  50  percent  of  all  women  on  AFDC  have  their  first  child  as 
a  teenager.  The  group  at  greatest  risk  of  becoming  long-term  AFDC 
recipients  is  young  unwed  mothers  who  enter  the  welfare  system 
when  their  child  is  less  than  3  years  old. 

Similarly,  studies  consistently  find  that  children  from  single- 
parent  families  complete  fewer  years  of  school  and  get  lower  status 
jobs  than  other  children.  They  are  more  likely  to  become  single 
parents  themselves,  thus  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

In  addition,  youth  from  such  households  receiving  AFDC  experi- 
ence more  dmiculty  in  the  labor  market  than  youth  from  other 
low-income  households. 

With  its  focus  on  young  people,  our  proposal  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent long-term  welfare  dependency  by  giving  them  the  skills  they 
need  to  become  responsible,  pixKluctive  adults,  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  and  their  own  children. 

Our  proposal  would  amend  JTPA,  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  and  the  goal  of  reducing  welfare  dependency  is  integral  to  that 
program.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  afford  job  training  to 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  including  people  on  wel- 
fare, to  enable  them  to  obtain  productive  employment. 

Our  own  most  recent  data  show  that  42  percent  of  enrollees  in 
the  JTPA  title  II-A  programs,  the  block  grant  programs,  were  re- 
ceiving some  form  public  assistance  at  the  time  of  their  enroll- 
ment. We  estimate  that  about  158,000  of  the  700,000  title  II-A  en- 
rollees in  the  most  recent  year  for  which  we  have  data  were  wel- 
fare or  AFDC  recipients.  Additional  recipients  are  served  through 
other  JTPA  programs  such  as  summer  youth  employment  and 
training  authorized  under  title  U-B  of  the  act. 

While  welfare  recipients  form  a  sizable  portion  of  the  clientele 
served  by  JTPA,  and  a  number  of  States  have  formed  linkages  be- 
tween welfare  work  programs  and  JTPA,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram could  do  more  to  reduce  long-term  welfai  ?  dependency. 

Furthermore,  we  think  tha^  training  and  emplo3mnient  programs 
can  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  assisting  welfare  recipients  to  make 
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that  transition  to  self-eufficiency.  These  programs  can  be  particu- 
larly useful  when  they  are  addressed  to  those  welfare  recipients— 
teenaj^e  parents  and  dropouts— who  are  at  risk  of  staying  on  the 
rolls  for  a  long  time. 

Our  AFDC  youth  proposal  emphasizes  the  need  to  target  re- 
sources to  this  most  at-risk  population  by  providing  a  package  of 
services  more  comprehensive  than  what  is  now  offered  under 
JTPA. 

The  aim  is  to  dramatically  increase  the  number  of  AFDC  youth 
served  under  JTPA  by  modii^ing  title  II-B  of  the  act. 

Under  the  traditional  program,  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
school  youth  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  jobs 
during  the  sununer  months— 14-  and  IS-year-olds  are  also  eligible. 
Under  amendments  to  JTPA  that  were  enacted  last  year,  this  work 
is  now  combined  with  literacy  training  and  remedial  education. 
Service  delivery  areas  are  also  encouraged  to  provide  counseling 
and  other  services  to  help  kids  remain  in  school. 

Our  proposal  would  add  an  enriched  program  option  of  employ- 
ment and  training  for  AFDC  youth  to  the  current  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram. Service  delivery  areas  would  have  three  options  under  this 
program.  They  could  develop  a  new,  enriched,  year-round  compo- 
nent targeted  to  AFDC  youth;  they  could  continue  to  carry  out  the 
traditional  sununer  youth  jobs  program;  or  they  could  carry  out 
some  combination  of  the  two. 

Giving  this  choice  we  think  is  in  keeping  with  the  overall  JTPA 
philosophy  of  letting  States  and  local  areas  set  service  priorities 
based  on  their  local  population,  needs  and  capacities. 

It  will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  for  areas  with  large  con- 
centrations of  AFDC  youth  and  allow  service  delivery  areas  to 
focus  their  resources  on  these  new  programs. 

With  the  new  component,  local  program  operators  would  have 
flexibility  to  develop  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  programs. 
SDAs  electing  to  operate  the  new  component  would  be  required  to 
describe  in  its  plan  a  comprehensive  plan  of  service  delivery  for  the 
AFDC  population. 

The  plan  would  contain  the  process  for  assessing  the  needs  of 
each  participant,  including  education,  training,  emplo3rment  and 
social  service  needs  that  would  be  provided. 

If  assessments  indicate  that  there  is  a  need,  the  SDA  must  pro- 
vide the  following  services,  where  appropriate:  basic  and  remedial 
education,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling,  pregnancy  and  preg- 
nancy prevention  counseling,  childcare  classes,  and  life  skills  plan- 
ning classes. 

Prc^am  operators  would  have  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  in  de- 
veloping the  training  and  employment  component  of  their  AFDC 
youth  program,  and  such  training  could  include  classroom  instruc- 
tion, on-the-job  training,  work  experience,  job  search  assistance, 
and  the  like. 

Inschool  youth  could  concentrate  on  learning  about  the  range  of 
career  options  open  to  them,  assessing  their  interests,  learning  how 
to  pursue  a  chosen  career,  and  beginning  to  develop  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  such  a  career. 

We  have  also,  in  fashioning  the  program,  proposed  a  new  alloca- 
tion formula  which  would  be  based--consistent  with  our  efforts  to 
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target  more  of  the  resources  on  the  areas  of  greatest  need— would 
be  based  50  percent  on  the  number  of  families  receiving  AFDC  and 
50  percent  on  the  number  of  economically  disadvantage  youth.  We 
believe  this  formula  would  direct  the  funds  to  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  revised  program  incorporating  the 
AFDC  youth  component  be  funded  at  $800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Finally,  the  proposal  has  been  developed  in  >se  coordination 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  GROW  pro- 
posal. GROW,  as  you  have  heard,  emphasizes  continued  schooling 
for  teens  without  a  high  school  diploma  and  participation  by  other 
employable  AFDC  recipients  in  a  range  of  education,  training  and 
eirmloyment-related  activities  including  JTPA. 

The  requirements  in  GROW  will  ensure  that  AFDC  youth  in 
greatest  need  enter  JTPA  and  will  also  provide  essential  supportive 
services,  such  as  childcare  and  transportation,  for  recipients  who 
enter  the  AFDC  youth  program  as  a  result  of  GROW.  Since  these 
recipients  include  teen  parents,  this  will  be  an  essential  ingredient 
to  the  success  of  the  initiative. 

In  sum,  we  believe  the  AFDC  youth  training  initiative  and 
GROW,  taken  together,  will  help  build  the  skills  and  self-esteem  of 
young  men  and  women,  allowing  young  women  to  see  a  future  for 
themselves  other  than  having  children  when  they  themselves  are 
children,  giving  young  men  the  foundation  they  need  to  be  fathers 
that  count,  and  building  stronger  families  so  that  these  families 
and  educational  institutions,  and  not  the  streets,  are  the  strongest 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  look  forward  to 
answering  any  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Michael  Baroody,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Poucy,  U.S 
Department  op  Labor 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  you  today  on  the  Administration's  welfare  reform  propos- 
als. 

The  AFDC  Youth  Initiative  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  contained  in 
the  President's  "Trade,  Employment  and  Productivity  Act  of  1987"  that  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  last  week,  and  introduced  by  Congressman  Michel  as  H.R.  1155 
and  Senator  Dole  as  S.  539.  The  proposal  focuses  on  young  parents  receiving  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  youth  in  AFI)C  families. 

Recent  research  indicates  that  we  should  place  a  high  priority  on  serving  these 
two  target  groups.  Some  50  percent  of  all  women  on  AFIX!  had  their  first  child  as  a 
teenager.  The  group  at  greatest  risk  of  becoming  long-term  AFDC  recipients  is 
young,  unwed  mothers  who  enter  the  welfare  system  when  their  child  is  less  than  3 
years  old. 

Moreover,  studies  have  consistently  found  that  children  from  single  parent  fami- 
lies complete  fewer  years  of  school  and  get  lower  status  jobs  than  other  children. 
These  children  are  more  likely  to  become  single  parents  themselves,  thus  perpetuat- 
ingthe  cycle  of  welfare  dependency  In  addition,  youths  in  households  receiving 
AFDC  experience  more  difficulty  in  the  labor  market  than  youth  from  other  low- 
income  households. 

With  its  focus  on  youth,  our  proposal  is  designed  to  prevent  long-term  welfare  de- 
pendency by  giving  young  people  in  welfare  families  the  skills  they  need  to  become 
responsible,  productive  adults  capable  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  children. 

Our  AFDC  Youth  proposal  would  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA).  The  goal  of  reducing  welfare  dependency  is  integral  to  JTPA.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  afford  job  training  to  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
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ualfl— including  persons  or  members  of  families  on  welfare— to  enable  them  to 
obtain  productive  employment. 

Our  most  recent  data  show  that  42  percent  of  enrollees  in  the  JTPA  Title  II-A 
programs-^the  programs  run  under  the  JTPA  block  grant— were  receiving  some 
form  of  public  assistance  at  the  time  of  their  enrollment.  We  estimate  that  21  per- 
cent, or  158,000  of  the  700,000  Title  II-A  enrollees  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
we  have  data  were  AFOC  recipients.  Additional  AFDC  recipients  are  served  through 
other  JTPA  programs,  such  as  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  II-B. 

While  welfare  recipients  form  a  sizable  portion  of  the  clientele  served  by  JTPA 
programs,  and  a  number  of  States  have  formed  linkages  between  welfare  work  pro- 
grams and  JTPA,  we  believe  that  JTPA  could  do  more  to  reduce  long-term  welfare 
dependency.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  training  and  employment  programs  can 
be  an  effective  vehicle  for  assisting  welfare  recipierits  to  make  the  transition  to  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.  These  programs— K»n  be  articularly  useful  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  those  weuare  recipients— teenage  i>arents  and  high  school  dropouts— who 
are  at-risk  or  staying  on  the  rolls  for  a  long  tmne. 

Our  AFDC  youth  proposal  emphasizes  the  need  to  taiget  resources  to  this  most  at- 
risk  population  by  providing  a  package  of  services  which  is  more  comprehensive 
than  anything  offered  previously  under  JTPA.  Its  aim  is  to  dramatically  increase 
the  number  of  AFDC  youth  served  under  JTPA  by  modifying  Title  O-B  of  the  Act. 

Under  the  traditional  Title  II-B  program,  economically  £sadvantaged  in-schooi 
youth  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  are  eligible  for  subsidized  jobs  during  the 
summer  months  (14  and  15  year  olds  may  be  eligible  at  local  option).  Under  amend- 
ments to  JTPA  that  were  enacted  last  year,  this  work  experience  is  now  combined 
with  literacy  training  and  remedial  education.  JTPA  Service  Delivery  Areas  also 
are  encouraged  tc  provide  counselir^f  and  other  services  that  will  enable  these 
youth  to  remain  in  school. 

The  proposed  "AFDC  Youth  and  Summer  Employment  and  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1987"  would  add  an  enriched  program  option  of  employment  and  training 
for  AFDC  vouth  to  the  current  Title  II-B  summer  youth  program.  Service  Delivery 
Area^  would  have  three  options  under  the  new  Title  H^B:  they  could  develop  a  new, 
enriched,  year-round  component  targeted  to  AFI)C  youth;  they  could  continue  to 
carry  out  the  traditional  summer  youth  employment  program;  or  they  could  carry 
out  some  combination  of  the  two.  Giving  Service  Delivery  Areas  the  choice  of  adopt- 
ing the  new  AFDC  youth  component  is  in  keeping  with  the  overall  JTPA  philosophy 
of  letting  states  ana  local  areas  set  service  priorities  based  on  their  local  population, 
needs  and  capacities.  It  will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  for  areas  with  large 
concentrations  of  AFDC  youth  to  focus  their  resources  on  this  new  component, 
while  enabling  areas  with  low  nmbers  of  AFDC  youth  to  continue  to  use  their  re- 
sources for  the  standard  summer  youth  program. 

Under  the  new  AFDC  youth  component,  local  program  operators  would  be  able  to 
develop  both  in-school  and  out-ofHScnool  programs  for  AFDC  youth.  Service  Delivery 
Areas  electing  to  operate  the  new  component  would  be  required  to  describe  in  its  job 
trainiiig  plan  a  comprehensive  plan  or  service  for  the  AFDC  youth.  This  plan  would 
contain:  the  process  for  assessing  the  needs  of  each  participant,  including  education- 
al, training,  emplojnment,  and  social  service  needs;  the  services  and  activities  to  be 
provided  to  the  AFDC  youth,  the  estimated  length  of  time  of  the  services,  and  the 
agencies  that  will  provide  them;  and  the  goals  to  be  attained  by  the  participants, 
including  intermediate  success  points  during  participation. 

If  the  assessments  indicate  that  there  is  a  need,  the  Service  Delivery  Area  must 
provide  the  following  services,  where  appropriate:  basic  and  remedial  education, 
dnig  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling,  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  prevention  counseling, 
child  care  classes,  and  life  skills  planning  classes. 

Program  operators  would  nave  a  large  degree  of  flexibility  in  developing  the 
training  and  employment  component  of  their  AFDC  youth  program.  Such  training 
could  include  classroom  instruction,  on-the-pob  training,  work  experience,  job  search 
assistance,  employment  counseling,  and  orientation  to  the  world  of  work.  In-school 
youth  could  concentrate  on  learning  about  the  range  of  career  options  open  to  them, 
assessing  their  interests,  learning  how  to  pursue  a  chosen  career,  and  beginning  to 
develop  the  skills  necessary  for  such  a  career.  Of  course,  these  youth  would  be 
strongly  urged  to  remain  in  school  and  obtain  their  high  school  diploma.  Programs 
for  out-of-school  youth  could  concentrate  on  getting  them  to  return  to  school,  on 
training  them  for  particular  careers,  or  on  teaching  them  how  to  prepare  for,  to 
apply  for  and  tc  interview  for  specific  jobs. 

Our  AFDC  Youth  legislative  proposal  also  would  change  the  current  Title  II-B 
allocation  formula  in  order  to  better  target  funds  to  the  population  eligible  for  the 
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AFDC  youth  and  summer  employment  programs.  Currently,  the  fund  distribution 
for  the  summer  program  is  heavily  weighted  by  the  level  of  total  anemployment  in 
the  area.  This  formula  targets  resources  heavily  to  areas  with  high  adult  unemploy- 
ment. Since  urban  Service  Delivery  Areas  usually  contain  both  pockets  of  extreme 
poverty  and  very  affluent  ireas  with  vigorous  economies,  overall  employment  condi- 
tions are  not  the  best  indicator  of  the  intensity  of  need  for  youth  or  AFDC  families 
Moreover,  cyclical  changes  in  unemployment  ra-cd  may  cause  large  funding  swings 
under  the  current  formula. 

The  proposed  allocation  formula  would  be  based  50  percent  on  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  AFDC  and  50  percent  on  the  number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth.  We  believe  this  formula  will  better  direct  the  funds  to  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

We  are  proposing  that  the  revised  program,  incorporating  the  AFDC  Youth  com- 
ponent, be  funded  at  $800  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1988  This  represents  a  $50  million 
increase  in  funding  over  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Sun.  -^er  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  for  FY  1987. 

Our  AFDC  Youth  proi)csal  has  been  developed  in  close  coo-^ination  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Greater  Opportunities  Through  Work,  or 
GROW  proposal.  The  GROW  proposal  emphasizes  continued  schooling  for  teens 
without  a  high  school  diploma,  and  participation  by  other  employable  aST)C  recipi- 
ents in  a  range  of  educational,  training,  and  employn:*»nt  elated  activities,  includ- 
ing JTPA  programs.  The  requirements  in  GROW  will  ensure  that  AFDC  youth  in 
greatest  need  enter  JTPA  and  will  also  provide  essential  supportive  services,  such 
as  childcare  and  transportation,  for  recipients  who  enter  the  AFDC  youth  program 
as  a  result  of  GROW.  Since  these  recipients  include  teen  parents,  this  will  be  an 
essential  ingreaient  to  the  success  of  the  initiative. 

We  believe  that  the  AFDC  Youth  Training  initiative  and  GROW,  taken  together, 
will  help  bi^ild  the  skills  and  self-esteem  of  young  women  and  men,  allowing  young 
women  to  i  e  a  future  for  themselves  other  than  having  children  when  they  them- 
selves a'^  children,  giving  young  men  the  foundation  they  need  t^  be  fathers  that 
count,  and  building  stronger  families  so  that  these  families  and  et'  ^tional  institu- 
tions—not the  street-  are  the  strongest  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  befor  ou  today  At  this 
time  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  your  colleagues  may 
have. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bode,  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  the  administra- 
tion would  create  this  position  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  not  specific  about  where  the 
pofe5t^on  would  be.  Then  would  be  a  board  established  under  the 
legislation  that  the  President  has  transmitted  to  Congress.  There 
would  be  a  chairman  of  that  board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  of  course  that  person,  as  a  Presidential  appointee,  would  be 
subject  to  being  called  to  testify  before  Congress,  and  we  anticipate 
a  good  deal  of  congressional  oversight. 

The  legislation  and  my  testimony  were  not  specific  as  to  where 
that  person  would  be  housed,  and  of  course,  the  other  members  of 
the  board  are  the  various  department  heads  from  concerned  agen- 
cies. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  let's  not  talk  about  where  the  individual 
or  the  idividuals  would  be  housed.  Are  you  saying  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  would  not  administer  the 
new  welfare  or  low-income  opportunity  program  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration? 

Mr.  Bode.  The  board  itself  would  be  responsible  for  oversight  of 
these  demonstrations  tha'  ^re  certified  by  the  board.  The  various 
agencies  that  administer  programs  superseded  by  the  demonstra- 
tion would  be  consulted;  they  would  work  on  it,  and  we  envision 
them  participating  in  review.  Of  course,  there  are  reviews  and 
audits  for  these  demonstrations. 
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So  the  agencies  would  be  very  much  involved. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  agencies  would  be  involved  under  your  pro- 
gram—but if  my  local  municipality  wanted  to  conduct  a  demon- 
stration and  passed  it  on  to  the  State,  the  State  would  submit  it  to 
this  board  that  would  be  set  up  by  the  President,  and  that  board— 
not  Health  and  Human  Services— would  make  a  decision  on  wheth- 
er or  not  this  demonstration  would  be  granted.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bode.  That  is  right.  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
would  be  a  member  of  the  board.  And  of  course,  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation specifically  refers  to  requiring  advance  consultation  with  the 
agencies  administering  programs  that  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
proposal  prior  to  the  board  addressing  itself  to  a  demonstration 
filing. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  have  described  the  administration's  propos- 
al for  the  community-based  demonstration  projects.  Let's  take 
AFDC,  for  example.  If  a  State  put  AFDC  in  a  demonstration,  you 
would  continue  to  give  the  State  the  AFDC  resources  that  it  is  cur> 
rently  receiving;  is  thtt  correct? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir.  Also,  we  would  project  the  expenditures,  the 
Federal  moneys  that  would  go  into  AFDC,  and  the  State  would  be 
required  to  put  in  the  money  that  it  otherwise  would  'lave  been  re- 
quired tr  contribute  for  AFDC. 

Chairman  Ford.  Am  I  correct  that  an  individual's  entitlement  to 
AFDC  benefits  could  be  eliminated  if  the  State  chooses? 

Mr.  Bode.  The  State  would  have  flexibility  in  redirecting  assist- 
ance. The  State  could  modify  not  only  the  form,  but  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  assistance.  But  there  is  a  very  important  requirement  in 
the  legislation. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  other  words,  the  AFDC  grant  or  the  AFDC 
entitlement  under  this  proposal  could  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Bode.  So  long  as  the  essential  needs  of  the  low-income  popu> 
lation  are  addressed  by  the  proposal.  There  might  be  a  better  way 
to  provide  assistance  to  low-income  Americans  than  through  one 
program  or  another. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  other  words,  you  are  suggesting  that  there 
might  be  a  better  way  than  the  current  process  for  delivering  these 
benefits.  For  example,  you  would  permit  the  local  demonstration  to 
say,  well,  John  Doe,  we  are  going  to  double  your  food  stamps.  Now, 
rather  than  your  eligibility  of  $200,  hypothetically  we  axe  going  to 
double  that  to  $400.  But,  as  a  result,  you  will  not  be  entitled  to 
your  cash  assistance  from  AFDC.  Is  that  correct?  Could  this 
happen? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  do  not  see  how  that  sort  of  a  proposal  would  address 
the  essential  needs  of  the  low-income  population,  sir.  You  know, 
since  food  stamp  coupons  are  restricted  in  their  use — they  can  only 
be  redeemed  for  groceries— then  a  number  of  the  households'  es- 
sential needs  would  not  be  addressed,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the 
board  could  certify  that  sort  of  a  proposal. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  Mr.  Bode,  how  would  you  protect  the  indi- 
viduals' rights  from  States  declaring  them  ineligible  for  cash  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  Helms.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 
Mr.  Bode.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Helbss.  The  working  group  discussed  this  issue.  We  consid- 
ered the  tradeofT  between  limiting  options  to  allay  these  concerns 
and  giving  tho  Governors  and  the  people  at  the  local  area  the  flexi- 
bility to  design  a  good  program  to  carry  out  what  they  perceived  as 
a  better  way  to  help  the  poor. 

So  we  put  in  lai^uage  that  requires  that  SMtes  must  come  for- 
ward with  a  plan  to  help  the  same  popula|i6ns  that  are  aided  by 
the  current  programs,  llie  board  will  look  at  that  plan,  put  for- 
ward by  the  State,  to  see  if  it  really  me^  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  mi^K  add,  I  think  that  there  is  a 
protection  in  that  the  State  mus^o  through  its  decisionmaking 
processes.  We  are  only  going  tcr  be  xalking  about  filings  by  the 
States  so  the  elected  represenjliaives  of  the  people  of  that  State  will 
be  deeply  involved,  and  of  course,  make  zne  proposal. 

The  filing  that  is  suLn^uued  must  specifically  address  how  it  will 
meet  the  essential  ne^  of  the  low-income  population.  Chice  again 
we  go  back  to  the  mamtenance  of  effort.  The  money  will  still  have 
to  be  provided  from  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  on  a  par  with 
what  would  have  been  provided  otherwise;  and  of  course,  the  board 
must  independently  certify  that  those  needs  are  addressed.  And 
then,  of  coarse,  we  finally  get  to  the  point  where  there  will  be  con- 
gressional oversight  of  demonstration  proposals  ard  f^^^ngs  and 
thos^  efforts. 

And  of  course.  Dr.  Helms  points  out  as  well,  the  requirement  in 
tne  proposed  bill  is  that  any  savings  or  reductions  m  expenditures 
in  regular  program  activities  must  be  redirected  to  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate poverty.  So  this  is  not  going  to  be  an  effort  to  siphon  moneys 
out  of  these  types  of  programs  in  order  to  reroute  them  to  build 
bridges  or  something. 

Chairman  Ford.  Lb  the  low-income  population  smaller  than  the 
AFDC  population,  in  your  view? 

Mr.  Helms.  Well,  you  get  into  complicated  issues  of  defmition 
there  If  you  include  not  only  AFDC  benefits  but  the  wide  array  of 
income-tested  programs  that  provide  both  cash  and  in-kind  support, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  States  that  have  beneflts  above  that  def- 
inition. 

Chairman  Ford.  Some  States— pardon  me,  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  HsLBfs.  That  is  some  Stat^  will  be  giving  a  benefit  package 
to  some  people  valued  at  more  than  whatever  your  definition  is. 

Mr.  Bods.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  defining  poverty  as  ICO  percent 
of  the  poverty  guideline? 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  trying  to  let  you  define  low-incobie  and 
asking  how  that  definition  compares  to  the  current  AFDC  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bode.  >7ell,  as  you  know,  and  I  think  the  report  points  out, 
there  are  many  different  definitions  that  can  be  used.  What  we 
think  is  most  appropriate  is  how  needs  of  low-income  Americans 
are  addressed,  rather  than  going  bv  one  arbitrary  definition  or  an- 
other. And  I  do  not  use  "'arbitrary'  in  a  disparaging  way  there,  but 
I  am  just  trying  to  recognize  that  that  is  a  reality  of  any  definition 
that  is  applied. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  demonstrations? 
Would  you  require  random  assignment,  or  control  groups,  so  that 
they  could  compare  the  demonstrations  to  current  law? 
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Mr.  Bode.  I  think  some  of  both,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the 
sort  of  activity  being  demonstrated.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  random  assignment.  However,  there  are  some  situa- 
tions in  which  an  effort  would  not  make  sense  with  a  random  as- 
signment-type effort — some  of  the  local  community  efforts  at  Kenil- 
worth-Parkside  here,  for  example.  That  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
perimented with. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  would  you  know  whether  or  not  the  dem- 
onstration is  better  than  current  law?  How  would  you  make  that 
determination? 

Mr.  Bode.  Oh,  there  would  be  control  groups.  We  anticipate 
using  control  groups  in  situations  where  there  would  not  be 
random  assignment. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  would  not  use  random  sampling? 

Mr.  Helms.  Again,  we  have  discussed  this  problem.  Our  objective 
in  including  a  requirement  for  evaluation,  is  that  we  think  these 
State^esigned  programs  should  be  put  to  the  best  possible  test  that 
can  be  designed.  We  very  much  desire  that  the  best-quality  evalua- 
tions be  done.  When  you  can  do  random  assignment,  or  if  you  can 
use  a  control  group,  that  would  be  great,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  practical  in  every  case. 

But  if  the  State  cannot  use  either  method,  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  State  should  come  forward  with  some  other  evaluation 
plan,  and  let  us  look  at  it.  Our  intention  is  to  have  State  programs 
evaluated  to  see  to  what  extent  they  work. 

It  is  a  tough  problem,  and  as  a  researcher,  I  have  to  admit  that 
there  are  going  to  be  cases  where  you  are  not  going  to  have  as  good 
of  a  research  design  as  you  might  like.  But  that  is  the  case  now. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  President  embraced  the  work,  education, 
and  training  component  o(  the  National  Governor's  Association 
v/elfare  reform  package.  We  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  proposed  the  youth  initiative,  which  would  swap  the 
sunmier  youth  program  with,  a  year-round  youth  initiative  pro- 
gram. Funds  for  this  would  total  v800  million  per  year,  $50  million 
more  than  the  summer  youth  program  is  currently  costing  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Is  that  basically  what  you  thought  the  Governors'  work,  educa- 
tion, and  training  component  involved? 

Mr.  Baroody.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  proposing  a  swap  one 
for  the  other.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our  proposal  is  create 
the  additional  option  of  a  year-round  program  or  a  year-round  com- 
ponent to  the  existing  program. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  the  summer  youth  program  targets  more 
than  just  the  AFDC  population. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Yes,  it  does.  But  the  new  allocation  formula  for 
this  program  would  target  better  toward  aFDC  youth  by  basing  50 
percent  of  the  allocation  on  the  presence  of  AFDC  youth  in  the 
area. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  would  have  to  admit  that  you  can  go  beyond 
the  AFDC  population  and  find  low-income  youth  who  are  in  need 
of  additional  income  to  make  ends  meet.  But  it  would  not  necessar- 
ily mean  that  the  children  or  the  mother  are  receiving  AFDC  bene- 
fits. 
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Mr  Baroody.  That  is  right.  And  they  would  contirjie  to  be 
served  under  this  program,  but  also  are  served  under  the  lai^^^^r 
block  grant  program,  title  U-A,  and  JTPA. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  th^-  program  a  year-round  program? 

Mr.  Baroody.  Title  II-A  is,  yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  mean  the  summer  youth.  The  summer  youth 
is  a  summer  program,  but  you  are  proposing  a  year-round  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Baroody.  What  we  are  proposing  is  tht  addition  of  an  option 
to  service  delivery  areas  that  they  could  buiivd  onto  the  summer 
youth  program  existing  now,  a  year-round  component  to  nro^\de 
more  intense  treuning,  to  make  the  young  people,  the  target  audi- 
ence for  this  program,  to  enhance  their  employability. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  only  $50  million  additional  dollars  for  the 
program? 

Mr.  Baroody.  Well,  that  brings  us  to  $800  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  on  top  of  the  block  grant  program  which  is  al- 
ready serving  to  the  tune  of  about  40  percent  this  low-income  or 
AFDC  population,  combined  at  about  $1.6  billion. 

But  yes,  we  think  with  that  $800  million,  and  with  the  improved 
targeting  of  that  funding,  that  we  can  impact  about  170,000  AFTK! 
youth  per  year.  That  is  a  substantial  portion  of  the  target  popula- 
tion, sir. 

Chairman  Ford  In  addition  to  the  AFDC  recipients  who  partici- 
pate in  the  summer  program? 

Mr.  Baroody.  No.  That  is  total,  sir.  This  AFDC  youth  program, 
the  combination  of  summer  youth  with  the  year-round  component, 
that  we  would  hope  most  service  delivery  areas  would  adopt,  would 
serve  about  170,000  youth  per  year. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  many  participants  are  there  in  the 
summer  youth  program  under  current  law? 

Mr.  Baroody.  About  700,000. 

Chairman  Ford.  About  700,000.  Out  of  the  700,000  do  you  have 
any  idea  how  manv  are  AFDC  recipients? 
Mr.  Baroof/Y.  About  10  to  15  percent. 
Chairman  Ford.  About  10  to  15  percent. 
Mr.  Baroody.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  the  other  85  to  90  percent  are  non-AFDC 
recipients;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Baroody.  They  would  primarily  be  low  income,  yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  would  fall  within  the  guidelines  of  low 
income. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  you  are  proposing  to  fund  the  youth  initia- 
tive with  only  an  additional  $50  million.  And  the  State  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  should  be  a  year-round  program  for  the 
AFDC  population,  and  the  AFDC  population  alone.  In  some  States 
it  would  not  include  other  low-income  individuals  at  all. 

Mr.  Baroody.  I  want  to  stress,  if  I  may,  sir,  the  importance  of 
our  efforts  to  target  this  spending  now  more  directly  toward  those 
areas  where  the  AFDC  youth  population  is  there  to  be  served.  And 
the  combination  of  that  better  targeting  and  some  additional  funds 
we  think  will  allow  us  to  a^rve  this  population  much  more  directly 
and  much  more  effectively. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  more  about  how  we  can  improve  the 
use  of  food  stamps. 

Let  me  frame  the  question  this  way.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
with  this  legislation,  and  past  l^islation  as  well,  is  to  find  a  way  to 
provide  incentives  for  people  to  improve  themselves  through  train- 
ing, education,  and  productive  work  and  the  values  that  go  along 
with  these.  Some  of  the  success  stories  we  have  all  heard  have  been 
ones  in  which  public  programs  have  provided  that  incentive — that 
is,  somebody  does  better,  comes  out  better,  if  they  improve  them- 
selves, than  someone  who  does  not.  That  is  a  little  oversimplified, 
but  I  think  it  sums  up  the  thrust  of  what  we  are  now  trying  to  do 
with  the  Nation's  employment  and  training  pn^ams. 

My  understanding  is  that  food  stamp  recipients  have  not  really 
been  involved  in  the  programs  that  provide  work  incentives  and 
that  the  reason  they  are  not  involved  is  related  to  now  the  food 
stamp  program  is  funded. 

I  would  like  your  thoughts  on  whether  that  is  an  accurate  obser- 
vation. And  if  you  think  there  is  some  validity  to  the  observation, 
give  us  your  views  on  how  we  can  encourage  the  use  of  food  stamps 
in  a  program  that  provides  work  incentives. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Brown,  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right.  The  fact 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  paid  for  exclusively  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  administered  by  the  States,  with  the  States  providing 
less  than  half  of  the  administrative  costs  of  that  program,  makes 
for  a  number  of  incentives  that  are,  in  my  view,  perverse. 

I  think  it  is  well-known  that  the  accumulation  of  all  welfare  ben- 
efits L  jquently  cause  work  disincentives.  We  furthermore  have  a 
perverse  incentive  through  the  food  stamp  program  where,  because 
of  the  administrative  responsibilities  and  benefit  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  have  been  very  slow  to  pick  up 
on  job  search  and  employment  and  training  activities.  We  had 
grants  for  job  search  efforts  for  food  stamp  recipients,  not  in 
AFDC,  thut  a  number  of  States  simply  declined  to  accept  and  un- 
dertake ^  hose  job  search  activities. 

We  are  now  working  to  implement  a  change  in  the  1985  food 
stamp  law  to  require  each  State  to  have  some  employment  and 
training  activities,  still  providing  States  discretion  in  how  to  imple- 
ment those. 

Another  important  incentive  to  keep  in  mind,  as  I  know  that 
many  members  of  this  subcommittee  have  been  very  concerned 
about,  is  State  levels  of  AFDC  benefits.  The  fact  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  all  Federal  money  actually  works  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  States  to  raise  benefits  through  cash  assistance  programs. 

So  there  are  many  incentives,  many  of  them  perverse  in  the  way 
they  operate.  The  President's  proposal  for  demonstration  projects 
to  examine  fundamental  realignment  of  our  Nation's  overall  wel- 
fare system  will  enable  us  to  clean  out  those  perverse  incentives 
and  do  a  better  job  of  efficiently  providing  assistance  to  those  in 
need. 

We  think  this  is  the  way  to  look  at  a  clean  start  on  this  array  of 
complex  programs. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  have  a  go  at  summing  up  what  we  are  look- 
ing at  here.  The  food  stamp  program  is  a  100-percent  federally 
funded  program.  Thus,  State  and  local  governments  have  very 
little  cost  in  delivering  food  stamp  benefits  to  welfare  recipients. 
Now  if  the  State  and  ^ocal  governments  want  to  create  an  employ- 
ment and  training  program  to  encourage  work,  they  stand  to  save 
very  little  money  even  if  they  are  successful  in  getting  people  off 
the  program.  The  incentives  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes.  The  States  have  been  reluctant  to  pick  up  some  of 
those  efforts  or  otherwise  to  improve  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  pr(^am.  I  think  it  is  more  than  just  emplo3rment  and  train- 
ing activities,  because  of  the  fact  the  State  does  not  have  any  bene- 
fits involved.  That  is  why  we  think  examining  a  fundamental  re- 
alignment of  the  whole  array  of  programs  would  be  very  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  ask,  what  would  be  the  problem  with  provid- 
ing either  an  incentive  for  States  to  integrate  food  stamps  into  a 
work  program  by  using  a  direct  payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  by  sharing  the  savings  that  result  from  a  food  stamp  work 
program? 

Mr.  Bode.  Well,  we  are  doing  some  of  that  in  improvements  we 
have  made  in  the  1985  farm  bill  in  the  area  of  employment  and 
training.  It  provides  for  some  100-percent  moneys  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  employment  and  training  activities.  And  of  course, 
the  States  then  would  match  additional  expenditures  required  in 
employment  and  training  in  this  required  program.  So  there  is 
some  progress  being  made  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  you  noticing  a  strong  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  Bode.  Well,  we  frankly  are  still  in  the  process  of  implement- 
ing it.  Our  final  regs  are  out.  We  have  just  received  our  plans  from 
the  States.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  it  holds 
great  promise,  but  nothing  is  on  the  ground,  woiking,  now,  that  I 
can  point  to  as  a  success. 

Mr.  Brown.  A  major  purpose  of  the  administration's  welfare 
reform  proposals  is  to  encourage  innovation.  To  do  this,  you  are 
proposing  to  create  a  board  that  would  review  proposals  for  States 
and  grant  waivers  of  existing  requirements.  Why  not  simply  adjust 
those  requirements  themselves?  Why  not  simply  grant  the  flexibil- 
ity by  statutorily  removing  the  requirements,  rather  than  delegat- 
ing that  to  a  board? 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Brown,  I  believe  that  across  the  administration, 
we  are  very  eager  to  make  improvements  in  the  programs  where 
the  evidence  is  present  that  a  change  of  one  sort  or  another  would 
indeed  be  an  improvement.  And  that  is  why  Dr.  Helms  and  Mr 
Baroody  have  talked  about  specific  improvements  that  we  feel  can 
be  made. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  we  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  step 
back  and  take  more  of  a  long-term  look  at  now  we  can  better  ad- 
minister the  whole  array  of  programs  that  make  up  our  welfare 
system  and  invite  States  to  do  a  better  job,  as  so  many  Governors 
have  told  us  they  can  if  they  just  had  the  Hexibility,  and  let  us 
evaluate  those  efforts  and  look  for  further  improvements  that  can 
be  made  from  that  kind  of  fundamental  realignment  where  it 
proves  to  be  successful. 
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Mr.  Brown.  If  I  understand  what  you  are  sa3dng,  vou  are  not  cp- 
posed  to  ac^usting  the  statutory  requirements  of  welfare  programs, 
but  you  think  that  State  demonstrations  are  the  way  to  pinpoint 
what  the  needed  statutory  changes  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  we  are  proposing  some. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Helms.  With  proposals  by  both  the  Labor  Department  and 
HHS;  we  £ire  seeking  improvements  for  the  AFDC  population.  But 
"up  from  dependency"  deals  with  a  broader  problem  and  we  are 
proposing  to  set  up  a  system  that  would  allow  for  greater  experi- 
mentation across  all  of  the  programs  that  are  directed  toward  the 
low-income  population. 

Mr.  Brown.  Meeting  the  basic  needs  of  low-income  citizens,  as 
the  chairman  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent if  we  are  going  to  get  bipartisan  welfare  reform  legislation.  You 
touched  on  an  important  point  in  asking  how  do  we  ensure  that 
the  basic  needs  of  people  who  qualify  for  these  programs  are  going 
to  be  met. 

If  I  understood  your  answer,  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  are 
going  to  require  in  the  application,  and  one  of  the  things  on  which 
you  will  base  your  approval.  My  guess  is  that  to  sell  this  in  Con- 
gress, we  are  going  to  need  some  statutory  protection  of  basic  bene- 
fits. 

Do  vou  have  some  thoughts  on  what  statutory  language  might  be 
included  in  the  bill  that  would  provide  that  guarantee,  other  than 
what  we  have  discussed  so  far. 

Mr.  Bode.  Well,  Congressman,  I  believe  that  the  legislation  that 
the  President  transmitted  in  talking  about  the  criteria  that  are 
used  in  reviewing  these  filings  by  the  States  requires  and  talks 
about  how  essential  needs  of  the  low-income  population  are  ad- 
dressed. That  must  be  shown.  So  it  is  in  the  proposed  statute,  in 
the  bill  that  we  have  sent  forward. 

We  would  have  a  concern  about  any  mechanical  sort  of  formula, 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  greatiy  restricting  flexibility  in 
terms  of  how  those  needs  are  addre^ed.  That  is  a  concern. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  ask  just  one  other  question.  We  talked  about 
training  programs  and  Job  programs  and  so  on.  In  your  review, 
have  you  found  some  shming  successes?  Have  you  found  some  pro- 
grams you  can  point  to  that  you  believe  have  been  exceptionally 
successful? 

Mr.  Helms.  The  successful  findings  come  out  of  the  WIN  demon- 
strations, that  have  been  carried  out  and  studied  in  several  loca- 
tions across  the  country. 

Dick  Nathan  has  testified  on  the  Senate  side  on  these  findings, 
pointing  out— as  have  GAO  reports  that  these  programs  do  work. 
In  particular,  requiring  people  to  participate,  often  through  the  use 
of  individual  contracts  does  work.  If  you  get  to  the  recipient  and 
say,  "Look,  we  are  willing  to  provide  you  with  needed  support  serv- 
ices if  you  agree  to  participate  in  either  a  training  or  job  program." 
The  indication  is  that  when  people  are  required  to  do  it,  one,  they 
like  it,  and  also  they  are  positive  about  the  experience  and  also 
that  they  get  iobs,  and  they  tend  to  actually  get  on  of  the  rolls. 

So  we  think  there  is  good  evidence  that  our  proposed  program 
will  work.  We  are  trying  to  promote  through  the  GkOW  proposal. 
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incentives  for  States  to  increase  participation;  in  work  programs 
and  through  the  welfare  reform  demonstration  proposal,  to  give 
States  a  broader  chance  to  go  out  and  experiment  with  more  pro- 
grams than  just  AFT)C. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Brown,  if  I  might  add  quickly,  we  have  had  some 
very  positive  experience  with  the  concept  of  workfare  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  food  stamp  population  of  work  registrants,  which  are 
more  male,  many  more  of  them  are  single,  and  there  are  some  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  population  than  some  other  programs. 
But  we  have  had  some  good  success  in  enhancing  job  skills,  in 
moving  those  people  off  of  the  rolls  and  into  productive  employ- 
ment more  quickjv  than  otherwise  would  have  bef   the  case. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  information  I  have  received  is  that  some  of 
these  programs  involve  make-work  jobs  that  require  little  produc- 
tive work;  that  the  programs  are  on;en  not  well-administered;  and 
that,  frankly,  they  sometimes  teach  people  the  wrong  lessons  about 
work— that  they  can  show  up  and  get  a  paycheck  without  working 
hard. 

Other  programs  have  been  terrific.  So  these  programs  vary 
widely  in  quality,  some  are  horrible,  and  some  are  outstanding.  So 
I  am  wondering  

Mr.  Helms.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Brown  [continuing].  What  do  you  envision  we  must  do  to 
make  more  of  the  programs  outstanding — or  is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Helms.  We  put  into  the  GROW  proposal  a  50-percent  match 
so  the  States  have  a  fmancial  incentive  to  make  their  programs 
work.  Also  participation  rates  are  mandatory,  and  will  increase 
over  time.  There  are  also  some  penalties  if  States  do  not  meet  the 
participation  targets. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  some  of  these  programs  is 
that  they  are  voluntary.  This  is  consistent  with  the  original  Ell- 
wood  evidence  that  most  peo^e  who  go  onto  AFDC  stay  on  for  a 
short  period  of  time  and  get  off. 

There  are  some  obviously  very  motivated  people  who  have  had 
work  experience  and  who  become  AFDC  recipients  because  of  a  di- 
vorce or  separation.  When  they  get  their  feet  back  on  the  ^ound 
and  get  back  into  the  job  market,  they  find  emplo)rment  ana  leave 
the  AFDC  rolls. 

If  YOU  }^ve  a  voluntary  program,  it  apparently  appeals  to  those 
people  who  we  predict  are  more  motivated,  have  more  job  experi- 
ence and  are  more  apt  to  get  a  job  any  way. 

We  think  the  States  have  to  make  a  stronger  push  to  get  the 
longer  term,  hardcore  recipient  involved  in  the  program.  That  is 
the  evidence  that  came  out  of  the  WIN  demos.  The  evidence  is  that 
work  programs  help  most  the  people  who  need  the  help  the  most— 
those  wim  the  least  work  experience,  the  least  education,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly? 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  .»Ir.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentle- 
men. 

Just  before  I  begin  my  questioning,  Mr.  Bode,  you  just  commen^ 
ed  to  Mr.  Brown  that  accumulation  of  all  welfare  benefits  caused 
disincentive  to  work. 
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I  would  probably  say  that  that  is  a  correct  statement  some  years 
ago.  However,  with  the  rate  of  inflation,  we  know  that  except  for 
the  State  of  Alaska,  if  you  put  AFDC  benefits  plus  welfare  benefits 
together,  such  as  energy  assistance,  food  stamps,  all  States  but 
Alaska  have  an  accumulation  rate  that  means  that  these  people 
are  living  under  the  poverty  rate  in  their  various  States. 

I  come  at  this  as  a  supporter  of  welfare  reform  because  I  feel 
that  when  we  put  AFDC  benefits  together  with  all  other  benefits, 
we  are  forming  an  underclass  that  is  not  wanting  to  stay  on  be- 
cause things  are  so  good,  but  because  they  are  locked  out  of  the 
system  because  of  living  in  poverty,  being  really  removed  fi-om 
those  helps  that  get  you  out  of  poverty.  That  is  the  case  that  Dr. 
Helms  just  referred  to,  the  hardcore,  the  young  person,  the  illiter- 
ate person,  the  person  with  a  child. 

So  I  hope  we  can  set  that  thought  aside  that  there  still  are  a  lot 
out  there  who  are  not  working  because  things  are  so  good  on  AFDC 
plus  benefits. 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  ma'am.  I  think  one  thought  that  came  through  in 
so  many  of  the  discussions  of  the  working  group  was  that  there  are 
about  as  many  different  situations  and  motivations  in  the  low- 
income  community  as  there  are  people. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Oh,  granted. 

Mr.  Bode.  And  these  sweeping  generalizations  that  we  tend  to 
nnake  in  trjdng  to  be  a  little  more  succinct  in  responding  to  ques- 
tions can  sometimes  be  misleading.  What  we  are  trying  to  say  is 
that  that  is  one  factor  that  I  believe  some  of  the  research  has  dem- 
onstrated, but  there  are  many  factors  at  play. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Helms,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  your  testimony  on  page  4. 

A  key  element  of  our  GROW  proposal  is  our  commitment  to  providing  funding  for 
all  necessary  childcare.  During  the  past  several  years,  we  have  been  working  with 
States  to  develop  innovative  and  useful  child  care  resources. 

I  came  a  little  late,  but  am  I  right  that  you  see  the  out-of-home 
activities  increasing  from  20  to  60  percent  under  GROW? 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes.  That  is  our  State  requirement. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  All  right.  But  I  have  figures  here  showing  me 
that  in  1986,  23  States  provided  fewer  children  with  childcare  serv- 
ices than  in  fiscal  year  1981.  When  inflation  is  factored  in,  29 
States  spent  less  for  childcare  than  in  1981. 

So  I  think  we  agree  we  have  got  a  real  problem  here.  Whether 
we  work  with  the  States  or  we  do  not  work  with  the  States,  we 
have  got  a  real  problem  when  we  come  to  day-care,  fitting  it  in  as  a 
meaningful  pie^e  of  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Helbas.  But  we  wrote  into  the  GROW  requirements  that  nec- 
essary child  care  be  made  available.  We  are  committing,  as  I  said, 
$2.4  billion  over  5  years,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  suport  serv- 
ice funds  are  for  childcare.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  substantial 
funds  for  childcare  if  we  propose  these  participation  rates  and  drop 
the  age  requirement  for  exemption  of  parents  from  those  with  chil- 
dren under  6  years  down  to  those  with  chUdren  under  6  months. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  I  cannot  go  any  further  than  3  years,  but  as  Mr. 
Bode  said,  we  all  disagree. 
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Mr.  Helms.  Well,  I  think  3  years  is  better  than  6,  because  as  you 
know,  most  women  are  working  now,  even  the  ones  with  very 
young  children.  Around  50  percent  of  women  with  children  under  3 
are  now  working. 

But  I  would  ask  people  to,  before  they  get  locked  in  on  3  years,  to 
remember  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  address.  About  1.5  million 
people  are  now  kept  out  of  the  pool  because  of  the  6-year  require- 
ment. In  other  words,  they  are  not  required  to  participate  in  any 
work,  training,  or  education  program.  ^  „  ,  ^ 

So  I  would  ask  people  to  look  at  GROW  very  carefully  before  de- 
ciding on  a  participation  cutoff  of  3  years,  because  remember  the 
problem  we  are  trying  to  get  at.  You  have  a  situation  of  a  young 
mother  with  a  kid,  up  to  6  months,  but  let  us  say  under  3  years. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  the  GROW  proposal.  I  think 
that  it  fits  in  very  well  with  our  welfare  reform  proposal  which  is 
intended  to  encourage  self-help  projects.  Our  proposal  would  pro- 
vide States  the  latitude  to  set  up  programs  for  training  and  to  get 
people  back  into  high  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  proposal 
there  are  higher  participation  rates  for  young  mothers  and  AFDC 
children  aged  16  to  18.  If  they  do  not  have  a  high  school  education 
we  would  require  that  they  continue  in  high  school.  Otherwise  the 
State  would  have  to  get  them  involved  in  something. 

It  is  important  to  get  people  involved  in  some  kind  of  CWEP  pro- 
gram or  other  work-related  program,  or  even  some  volunteer  work 
with  something  that  is  approved  by  the  State. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Dr.  Helms,  my  disagreement  on  the  6  months 
vis-a-vis  my  choice  of  3  years  is  not  that  I  do  not  think  the  mother 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  or  regain  her  dignity  to  support  her 
own  family  and  increase  self-sufficiency;  that  is  not  my  argument 
over  whether  the  child  should  be  left  at  6  months  or  3  years,  be- 
cause as  you  said,  we  know  that  mothers  are  leaving  children  who 
are  not  on  AFDC  and  going  out  to  work. 

My  problem,  picking  the  3  years  rather  than  the  6  months,  is 
that  I  think  I  am  trying  to  be  realistic.  Knowing  the  vast  need  for 
day-care  today,  knowing  what  can  be  done  and  provided,  I  just 
think  if  we  try  to  start  at  6  months,  we  are  giving  ourselves  an  ab- 
solutely staggering  goal,  and  it  may  be  unworkable,  because  we 
know  where  the  level  of  day-care  is  now  and  bow  far  we  would 
have  to  go  up.  ^        .  ,  . 

I  am  just  trying  to  be  realistic  in  my  goals,  not  that  I  am  picking 
when  a  mother  should  leave  or  not  leave. 

So  let  us  go  on  with  this.  On  page  4,  you  continue  to  say. 

Data  from  many  sources  indicate  that  low-income  mothers,  like  tho^^  with  higher 
incomes,  prefer  to  entrust  the  care  of  their  children  to  family,  frier  Js,  and  other 
informal  care  providers. 

Now,  Dr.  Helms,  I  would  put  a  period  after  "prefer  to  entrust  the 
care  of  their  children  to  family  and  friends."  I  think  that  is  univer- 
sally accepted,  that  if  your  mother  is  young  enough  to  take  care  of 
your  children,  you  much  prefer  to  leave  them  with  your  mother,  or 
your  aunt,  or  someone  available  in  the  family  who  has  a  love  for 
that  child. 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes. 
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Mrs^foiNNELLY.  In  the  real  world  today,  if  that  mother  is  health 
and  maybe  50  to  60,  she  is  working.  The  availability  of  family  for 
nch  or  poor  is  no  longer  there.  Yes,  you  would  prefer  it,  but  it  not 
necessarily  there  for  the  middle-income  person  any  more  than  the 
poorer-income  person. 

I  put  the  period  there  because  I  have  some  problem  with  "other 
informal  care  providers"  and  therefore  I  would  have  to  change  the 
word  from  prefer"  to  "forced"  because  I  think  we  have  a  situation 
in  these  United  States  where  we  do  not  have  adequate  day-care 
Md  some  people  are  forced  to  accept  circumstances  for  day-care 
that  are  not  of  the  caliber  they  might  want. 

Therefore,  if  we  just  gloss  over  it  and  say  these  people  that  we 
are  going  to  get  into  a  contractual  agreement  with  can  find  some 
relative  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  we  will  go  on  with  our  pro- 
gram, I  think  we  have  got  to  very  careful  with  that.  I  think  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  anything  we  go  forth  with  really  has  meaningful 
dayn^are— funds  provided  to  bring  this  forth  so  we  can  get  a  day- 
care program  in  this  country,  and  I  really  do  not  want  to  be  part  of 
an  effort  that  brings  forth  welfare  refo>^Tn  and  does  not  address  this 
in  a  meaningful  way. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  the  gentlevvoman  yield? 

Mrs  Kennelly.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Ford.  Maybe  you  would  have  some  numbers  on  that. 
We  are  talking  about  infant  care,  which  I  would  have  to  think 
would  cost  more  than  child.  Do  you  ha\e  any  numbers  on  what  it 
would  cost  for  infant  care  for  a  mother  who  is  going  back  to  work 
or  into  some  training  program?  Would  infant  care  cost  more  than 
child  care? 

Mr.  Helms.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  separate  numbers  on  the 
cost  of  mfant  care.  I  will  have  my  staff  look  into  that.  We  do  have 
some  estimates  about  what  the  childcare  component  of  our  cost  es- 
timate IS  and  how  we  developed  the  estimate.  I  would  be  glad  to 
provide  it  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  do  that  for  the  subcommittee?  Look 
at  childcare  and  your  plan  to  require  work  by  mothers  of  G  month- 
old  infants  and  see  what  infant  care  would  cost  as  well? 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 
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INFANT  AND  CHILD  CARE 


Arranqtaontt 

Csnsus  survsys  show  that  wiployad  aothsrs  with  young  children 
r«ly  worm  on  inforaal  child  cars  —  cars  by  family ,  friends  and 
neighbors  —  than  on  more  formal  group  arrangements* 

According  to  the  1984*85  Survey  of  Income  and  Program  Participa- 
tion (SIPP)  r  the  primary  care  arrangement  for  children  under  age 
3  with  smployed  mothers  is  care  by  a  relative  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census r  Nay  1987).    According  to  8IPP  data,  among  infants  and 
toddlers  r  care  by  relatives  accounts  for  54*4  percent  of  the 
child  care  arrangements  for  children  under  age  l  and  50*2  percent 
of  the  child  care  for  children  1  and  2  year  old  with  ea^loyed 
mothers. 

About  32  percent  of  infants  and  toddlers  under  age  3  are  cared 
for  in  their  own  hose  or  in  another  home  by  a  nonrelative.  A 
relatively  small  percentage  of  child  care  provided  to  preschool 
child    n  of  employed  mothers  is  provided  through  formal  group 
child  care  arrangements  (14.1  percent  of  children  under  1  and 
17  •  2  percent  of  children  1  and  2  years  old)  • 

Among  single  working  mothers ,  one  finds  a  significant  difference 
in  arrangements  depending  on  whether  the  mother  is  employed  full- 
time  or  part-time.    As  the  table  below  shows r  single  mothers 
employed  part  time  rely  more  extensively  on  child  care  by 
relatives  than  single  mothers  employed  full  time.    (More  detailed 
data  by  age  are  not  available.) 

Child  Care  Arrangements  of  gmpleved  Mothers 
with  Children  Under  Plve  Yearg 

Nonreiative 
in  Child's 

or  Another's  Group 
Relative   Hone  Care 

Single 

Mothers 

Employed  100%  36  32  32 

Full-Time 


Single 
Mothers 

Employed  100%  63  19  18 

Part-Time 


Source:     SIPP,  1984-85 


More  than  a  third  of  mothers  working  full-tine  in  managerial  and 
other  white  collar  jobs  use  formal  group  care  for  children  under 
5  while  only  about  15  percent  of  mothers  working  full-time  in 
service  and  blue  collar  occupations  use  such  care. 
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The  data  also  show  that  lauch  of  the  child  care  provided  to 
preschool  children  of  mothers  who  work  is  provided  without  cash 
paynents  or,  when  payments  are  made,  at  modest  anoiints.  These 
findings  are  consistent  with  the  heavy  reliance  by  mothers  of 
preschool  age  children  on  infonaal  family  care  and  the  low  rates 
of  use  of  expensive  formal  group  care. 

The  1984-85  SIPP  data  show  that  59  percent  of  employed  mother 
families  with  children  under  1,  48  percent  with  children  1  and  2 
years  old,  end  43  percent  with  children  3  and  4  years  old  do  not 
pay  for  child  care.-^  Since  so  many  families  do  not  pay  anything 
for  child  care,  the  average  annual  child  care  expenditures  —  by 
2'  all  income  levels  -  are  only  $855  for  children  under 
1,  $1000  for  children  1  and  2  years  old  and  $1100  for  children  3 
and  4  years  old. 

P'iw  *•?"  *°  «i9ni"cantly  depending  upon 

wh«th«r  th«  iioth«r  is  working  full  tisie  or  part  tiae,  than  upon 
1^^  !2!!i°5.?"  youngest  child.    The  average  annual  e;;penditu?e 

Z  worlting  pa  rt-time  with  children  inder  5  is 

ax>out  $400* 

Adninistratlon  Estlmaf^ 

The  Administrati6n  child  care  estimates  are  based  on  estimated 
expenditures  by  lower-income  working  mothers  of  preschool-aae 
children,     (since  there  was  little  difference  depending  on 
whether  the  children  were  infants  or  preschoolers,  we  did  not 
develop  separate  esti&ates  for  infants.)    As  noted  above,  the 
surveys  show  that  employed  mothers  with  young  children  Aly  on 
Informal  child  care  more  than  on  formal  day  care  center 
arrangements.    Our  pricing  assumes  that  when  it  is  available, 
JoSlg'lhildren?"^        ^°  ^""""^  informal  and  family  care  for  their 

Overall,  we  have  assumeu  that  there  will  be  substantial  increased 
expenditures  for  child  care  as  a  result  of  involving  families 
with  young  -hildren  in  mandatory  work,  training  and  education 
programs.    The  higher  demands  for  preschool  and  infant  child  care 
are  reflected  in  our  Federal  child  carr  cost  estimates. 

(millions) 

FY88  FY89  FY90  FY91  FY92 

AFDC  $40  $101  $201  $296  $398 

These  costs  represent  onr  half  of  estimated  total  cost,  with 
states  providing  a  like  amount.    The  child  care  funding  is  based 
on  a  50/50  Federal/state  match  and  is  open-ended,  i.e.  the 
Federal  contribution  is  equal  to  state  spending  regardless  of 
amount. 


^Nonpayers  include  families  not  paying  cash,  and  families 
where  only  immediate  family  members  cared  for  the  child. 
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Chairman  Ford.  I  am  sorry.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Dr.  Helms,  if  you  could  share  with  us  ^ome  of 
those  real  sources  that  you  allude  to  there.  We  had  a  case  in  my 
State  recently— I  am  from  Connecticut— just  last  week  where  five 
children,  two  and  under,  died  in  a  fire.  One  woman  was  taking  care 
of  those  children.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  facts  of  the  matter, 
but  one  woman  has  difficulty  taking  care  of  five  children,  two  and 
under.  I  mean,  compare  that  to  the  situation  whe^^  someone  has 
triplets,  said  the  whole  neighborhood  comes  in  and  helps  because 
this  is  such  an  unheaid  of  thing  to  try  to  do. 

These  are  the  things  I  worry  about.  Now,  Dr.  Helms,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  and  I  do  not  want  the  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  think  that  I  am  throwing  up  road  blocks.  I  am  not. 
In  fact,  I  get  very  excited  when  I  think  that  there  ib  something  we 
can  do  when  we  talk  about  meaningful  work,  not  work,  but  mean* 
i^  "ul  work. 

One  of  the  programs  we  have  seen  successful  in  our  communities 
are  teachers  aides,  where  the  women  of  the  community  go  into  the 
classrooms  and  help  the  teachers.  I  get  excited  when  I  think  how 
we  c  n  get  womer  out  of  their  homes,  into  day-care  centers  as 
aides.  Everybody  is  much  better  off. 

So  I  am  not  putting  up  road  blocks.  But  I  do  really  want  to  raise 
that  red  flag— we  have  had  18  months  of  hearings,  but  now  that  we 
are  serious  about  welfare  reform— that  that  day-care  piece  is  » 
credibly  important;  and  nobodv,  rich  or  poor,  middle-income,  wants 
to  leave  their  children  in  inadequate  day-care.  And  I  think  that  is 
going  to  be  a  big  piece  that  you  have  got  to  look  at,  and  we  have 
got  to  look  at,  and  we  have  got  to  make  sure  it  is  adequately 
funded,  or  we  are  going  to  fool  a  lot  of  people,  and  we  are  going  to 
lose  a  lot  of  credibility. 

Mr.  H^LMS.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin? 

Mr.  Levin.  Th*  ,nk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Helms,  you  say  on  page  1  at  the  botts,.  *  "Recent  research 
also  shows  that  employment  and  training  programs  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients can  help  reduce  their  dependence  on  welfare." 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  and  everyone  on  th  subcon  mittee 
and  on  the  entire  committee  would  agree  with  that  statemer  t. 

Let  me  now,  if  I  might,  talk  with  you  and  your  colleagues  about 
resources.  We  began  this  a  few  weeks  ap^o  when  you  were  here  with 
the  Secretary. 

First  of  all,  on  the  conversion  of  the  summer  program  to  an 
AFDC  youth  program,  the  amount  of  resources  today  are  about 
$750  million  if  you  do  not  include  the  resc:  sion.  And  your  proposal 
would  increase  it  to  $800  million,  so  there  would  be  a  net  gain  of 
about  $50  million.  According  to  CBO,  the  number  of  enrollees 
would  diminish  from  626,000  to  458,000.  That  is  understandable  be- 
cause the  enrollees  would  be  under  the  new  program  in  for  more 
than  the  summer,  so  you  have  a  net  loss  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  served. 

Mr.  Baroody.  But  it  is  our  expectation  that  the  decline  would  be 
much  less,  from  about  700,000  to  something  on  the  order  of  620,000 
to  625,000.  It  is  less  of  a  decrease  than  you  state,  sir. 
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Mr.  Levin.  All  right.  This  is  tho  CBO  figure-^r,  is  this  the  De- 
partmeiH^  of  Labor  figure?  It  is  an  '^Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration Overview."  I  think  it  is  your  budget  presentation.  It 
shows  a  diminution  from  626,000  to  458,000. 

Well,  anyway,  my  main  point  is  going  to  be  the  same.  There  is  a 
decrease  m  the  numbers  served  and  only  aDout  $50  million  more. 

All  right.  Now  we  go  over  to  the  overall  budget  figures  and  to 
the  worker  a(Uustment  program.  That  is  going  to  be  $980  million, 
and  It  IS  for  dislocated  workers.  About  142,000  people  would  be 
served,  Mr.  Chairman,  142,000.  I  think  these  are  your  own  figures. 

Now,  what  we  have  in  essence  is  a  net  increase  for  worker  train- 
ing of  about  $1  billion.  But  that  includes  dislocated  workers,  a 
much  broader  category  than  AFDC  recipients. 

The  GROW  program  has  no  money  in  it  for  training,  no  new 
money  in  it  for  training.  It  has  money  for  day-care  and  support 
services,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Kennelly  was  just  discussing  that. 
And  it  IS  interesting  that  your  figures  show  an  increased  cost  to 
the  Government  of  only  $8  million  in  1988  becaust'  you  are  going  to 
save  so  much  through  the  program;  and  then  for  1989,  a  diminu- 
tion of  $29  million;  and  $110  million  less  in  1990. 

Now,  CBO  says  that  the  cost  in  1988  will  be  $89  million— this  is 
just  for  support  services— for  1989,  $244  million,  and  for  1990,  $384 
million. 

So  there  is  a  pos«''>i'*  increase  in  cost  from  the  GROW  progran- 
if  you  believe  CBO,  of  something  significant. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  w^ere  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from  for  the  GROW  participanu  for  training  and  retraining 
Where  is  it  going  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Baroody.  I  will  defer  to  Dr.  F  elms  in  a  moment.  But  Mr. 
Levin,  on  the  v/orker  adjustment  program,  it  is  our  estimate  that 
we  are  going  to  serve  something  on  the  order  of  700,000  in  contrast 
to  the  figure,  I  think,  of  142,000  that  you  cited.  We  do  expect  to 
serve  a  much  larger  population  than  those  numbers  indicate. 

Mr.  Levin.  All  right.  How  many  of  those  would  oe  AFDC  recipi 

^'ii?:^^  w®^^  ^  those  dislocated  workers  not  on 

AFDC? 

Mr.  Baroody.  Well,  the  worker  adjustment  program  is  targeted 
toward  those  who  are  in  the  employment  stream  but  laid  off  or  af- 
fected by  dislocation,  so  they  would  

Mr.  Levjn.  Okav.  Excellent.  Just  put  a  period  there. 

So  the  $980  million— you  have  heard  this.  Dr.  Helms— is  aimed 
at  those  who  are  in  the  workstream.  There  is  not  one,  single  penny 
more  in  the  GROW  program  for  training  and  retraining.  Where  is 
the  money  going  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Helms.  As  I  said  in  my  testin-jny— I  am  not  sure  you  were 
here— we  have  estimated  $110  million  in  costs  for  the  first  year 
and  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  in  costs  over  5  years.  This  is  set  up  as  an 
open-ended  match,  so  the  budgeted  figure  is  only  an  estimi.te. 

Mr.  Levin.  That  is  for  support  service. 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes;  and  for  certain  work  activities. 

Mr.  Levin.  Now,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  for  training 
and  retraining? 

Mr.  Helms.  You  are  right.  Those  costs  have  got  to  come  out  of  a 
reallocation  of  funds  in  the  Labor  Department. 
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Mr.  Levin.  No,  no,  no.  Mr.  Baroody,  you  said  that  2  weeks  ago. 
You  said  it  is  the  Labor  Department.  Now,  Mr.  Baroody  has  made 
it  very  clear  that  the  $980  million  is  aimed  at  people  presently  in 
the  workstream.  That  is  his  testimony— and  I  vevy  much  support 
that  program,  Mr.  Baroody,  and  I  laud  it— but  what  is  going  on 
here,  well,  I  will  characterize  it  after  you  have  finished.  I  think  it 
speaks  for  itself 

I  v/ant  Dr.  Helms  to  tell  us  where  the  money  is  coming  from  for 
training  and  retraining  under  the  GROW  program.  Do  not  just  say 
"the  Laoor  Department."  Where  is  it  coming  from? 

Mr.  Helms.  Look,  let  us  not  be  apologetic  about  this.  We  de- 
signed  

Mr.  Levin.  Be  what? 

Mr.  Helms.  I  am  not  being  eipologetic  about  this  thing.  We  defi- 
nitely think  thero^  should  be  a  State  responsibility  for  funding  edu- 
cation. We  design^}  our  proposal  to  provide  for  support  seiyices 
and  work-related  activities,  we  think  that  education  and  training 
is  primarily  a  State  responsibility— as  it  has  traditionally  been. 

We  have  provided  in  the  budget  for  $2.4  billion  over  5  years  in 
GROW  to  fund  both  support  services,  such  as  day-care  and  trans- 
portation and  other  employment  relatfvi  activities. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  CBO  estimates,  if  I  might;  you  asked 
about  that  

Mr.  Levin.  Just  so  it  is  clear.  You  want  to  talk  now  about  the 
CBO  estimate  of  the  support  services,  right?  They  disagree.  You 
find  a  net  cost  of  $8  million  on  support  services  neirt  year,  and  then 
a  savings  of  $29  naillion  after  support  services  because  of  savings  in 
the  program  from  people  going  into  the  workstream. 

I  agree  thai  there  are  going  to  be  some  savings.  I  think  you  mis- 
characterized,  if  I  might  say  so,  the  experience  of  work  programs. 
The  most  successful  work  program— I  think  so  far  under  WIN— has 
been  Massachusetts,  which  does  not  have  a  mandatory  work  re- 
quirement. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  there  has  been  some  success 
through  WIN  demo  programs,  and  I  think,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  gains  have  been  modest  but  discernible,  distinct. 

We  can  argue  over  the  CBO  estimates  of  the  savings  and  how 
much  support  services  will  cost.  I  think  they  are  going  to  cost 
much  more  than  you  think — day-care,  transportation — you  do  not 
even  mention  health.  CBO  thinks  they  are  going  to  cost  more.  But 
before  you  talk  about  that,  I  want  you  to  be  clear,  if  I  may  ask 
you— I  think  you  are  being  clear— there  is  no  new  money  for  the 
GROW  program  for  training  and  retraining,  and  your  answer  is 
that  it  is  going  to  come  from  the  States.  Isn't  that  it? 

Mr.  Helms.  Well,  let  me  also  point  out  that  the  GROW  program 
would  pay  for  a  number  of  job-related  activities  such  as  job  clubs, 
job  development,  CWEP,  grant  diversion,  and  Ifke  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Levin.  But  no  money  for  training  and  retraining  and  educa- 
tion, right?  Say  ''yes"  or  "no". 

Mr.  Helms.  No. 

Mr.  Levin.  Okay. 

Mr.  Bari-ODY.  Mr.  Levin,  ^  just  v»ant  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
clear.  The  administration'^  ljustment  program  which  is,  as  we 
agreed,  focused  on  dislocate  i  workers  is  certainly  not  the  only 
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training  axercise  we  are  involved  in.  And  the  Labor  Department 
fund,  as  I  alluded  to  earlier,  the  JTPA  block  grant  program  at 
$1.6  billion  and  the  Job  Corps  program,  perhaps  more  relevant  still 
to  the  population  we  are  talking  about  

Mr.  Levin.  What  is  the  coverage  of  the  Job  Corps  Program?  How 
many  enrollees  are  there  today? 

Mr.  Baroody.  There  are  about  40,000  slots  that  serve  about 
70,000  kids. 

Mr.  Levin.  Okay.  And  you  talk  about  participation  rates.  Dr. 
Helms,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  critical  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 
You  talked.  Dr.  Helms,  about  participation  rates.  This  is  in  the 
GROW  program,  mandated— 20  percent  in  1988,  30  percent  in  1989, 
40  percent  in  1990,  and  you  have  not  provided  a  single  dollar  more 
for  training  and  retraining  for  these  State  programs.  And,  Mr.  Bar- 
oody, I  respect  where  you  are  coming  from  

Mr.  Helms.  Let  me  say  we  do  have  a  $200  million  increase  in 
comprehensive  education  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Mr.  Levin.  For  disadvantaged  children? 

Mr.  Helms.  Yes. 

Mr.  Levin.  That  is  title  L  And  you  want  to  abolish  vocational  ed, 
or  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Baroody,  I  respect  the  Job  Corps  program,  but  you  are  talk- 
mg  about  40,000  people.  How  many  households  are  on  AFDC  now. 
Dr.  Helms?  It  is  3.5  million,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Helbis.  It  is  3.8  million. 

Mr.  Levin.  And  40,000  in  the  Job  Corps.  What  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  have  been  covered  by  JTPA  so  far,  Mr.  Baroody? 
Mr.  Baroody.  I  do  not  readily  have  the  answer  to  that,  sir 
Mr.  Levin.  It  is  under  10  percent,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Baroody.  We  have  been  trying  to  serve  and  approximating 
something  short  of  1  million  people  a  year.  I  think  that  puts  you 
well  above  the  10  percent,  but  it  is  certainly  not  100  percent,  Mr. 
Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  Well,  it  is  closer  to  10  percent  than  100  percent,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Baroody.  Yes. 

Mr.  Levin.  Okay.  So,  just  so  we  understand,  you  have  a  dislocat- 
ed worker  program  of  $980  million— and  we  will  find  out  where 
this  figure  came  from— but  it  is  in  no  way  going  to  cover  most  dis- 
located workers.  It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  AFDC.  There  is  not  a 
penny  more  for  the  GROW  program. 

This  is  the  challenge  before  this  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee and  the  administration.  Dr.  Helms. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Mr.  Levin,  forgive  me.  I  do  not  seek  to  get  into  a 
debate.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  dislocated  worker  program  will 
serve  every  dislocated  worker.  We  do  think  that  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  serve  most  of  those  who  can  benefit  from  services,  and 
700,000  would  be  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  total  annual  an- 
ticipated population  of  dislocated  workers,  certainly  more  than 
half. 

Mr.  Levin.  Okay.  That  is  a  different  issue  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  AFDC  recipients. 
Thank  you  very  much,  M' .  Chairman. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
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Let  me  follow  up  with  respect  to  dislocated  workers  and  the 
AFDC  population— what  are  the  age  requirements  for  participants? 
Age  16  through  19, 16  through  18? 

Mr.  Baroody.  The  AFDC  youth  proposal  is  designed  to  serve 
people  16  through  21;  at  a  local  option,  14  to  15  year-olds  might 
also  be  served* 

Chairman  Ford.  How  does  this  relate  to  JTPA?  Mr.  Levin  has 
already  talked  about  only  10,  12  percent  of  the  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans are  impacted  by  JTPA.  How  will  you  tie  JTPA  in  to  that  core 
group  of  AFDC  recipients  in  need  of  assistance?  In  the  past  JTPA 
has  not  addre^ed  the  hardcore  unemployable  AFDC  recipient. 

Mr.  Baroody.  It  has  been  focused  and  has  had  a  goal  of  serving 
about  40  percent  young  disadvantaged.  But  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  equivalent  to  hard-core  AFDC  youth. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  I  am  not  speaking  of  AFDC  youth.  1  am 
talking  about  the  hardcore  head  of  the  household  now. 

Mr.  Baroody.  Well,  again,  the  program's  goals  are  to  identify 
and  serve  particularly— and  I  think  it  has  met  to  a  certain  degree 
our  goals — for  serving  disadvantaged  women  who  would  dispropor- 
tionately be  single  female  heads-of-household. 

Chajirman  Ford.  That  has  not  been  true  in  my  district  at  all.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  PIC  and  JTPA.  We  have  not  found  that  to  be 
the  case,  not  only  in  my  area,  but  you  have  not  found  that  to  be 
the  case  anywhere  in  this  country.  I  certainly  support  the  JTPA 
program,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  JTPA  is  going  to  reach  down 
far  enough  to  that  hardcore  AFDC  population,  that  mother  who  is 
probably  deficient  in  education,  has  not  received  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  a  degree  equivalent  to  a  high  school  diploma,  who  needs 
not  only  education  but  needs  the  proper  training  order  to  move 
into  the  work  force.  And  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  has  not 
in  the  past  really  gone  out  to  the  core  group. 

Mr.  Baroody.  And  the  proposal  we  have  brought  forward  for  dis- 
cussion today  clearly  is  designed  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  targeted 
directly  toward  the  younger  AFIX>dependent  families— that  is, 
young  teenage  parents  and  the  children  of  AFDC  parents.  They  are 
the  definition  of  that  hardcore  unemployed  or  unemployable  who 
will  continue  the  cycle  unless  we  intervene  now  to  break  that  cycle 
by  providing  them  enhanced  employability.  That  is  what  the  pro- 
gram, our  AFDC  youth  initiative,  is  entirely  designed  and  directed 
toward.  That  is  the  proposal  before  us  today. 

The  JTPA  proposal  generally  is  designed  not  exclusively  to  serve 
youth,  but  certainly  to  serve  youth.  Maybe  I  have  lost  sight  of  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Governors'  Association  proposal  would  cost 
about  $800  mUlion  to  $1  billion  to  implement.  The  President  em- 
braced the  proposal,  but  I  am  not  sure  he  embraced  the  revenue 
aspect  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  put  a  work,  education,  and  training  component  in 
place — am  I  correct  that  it  would  cost  about  $800  rrillion  to  $1  bil- 
lion? Is  it  true  that  the  administration  will  oppose  the  Governors' 
proposal  if  it  is  an  $800  million  price  tag  on  it? 

Mr.  Baroody.  The  proposal  that  we  have  put  forward  does  not 
have  that  
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ChairmM  Ford.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Glovernors'  Association 
proposal,  the  one  that  the  President  last  week  embraced.  The  work 
education,  and  training  component  of  the  Governors'  Association 
proposal. 

Mr.  Helms.  At  this  point,  we  are  very  interested.  As  the  Presi- 
dent, told  the  Governors,  he  supports  it  in  concept.  I  would  point 
out  that  our  estimates  of  GROW  costs  get  to  the  $1  billion  figure  in 
about  3  years,  anyway.  So  while  there  is  some  difference  in  terms 
01  amount  of  monev,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  great. 

Mr  Bode.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  add,  f  understand  that  what 
the  President  embraced  specifically  was  the  concept  of  a  contract 
and  a  sense  of  recognition  of  mutual  responsibUities  and  obliga- 
tions,  and  commended  the  Governors  for  that  effort  in  recognizing 
that. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  a  national  benefit  standard*?  Will 
the  administration  support  a  national  standard? 

Mr.  Helms.  Well,  we  have  not  seen  all  the  details  of  the  Gover- 
nors proposal  yet,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  necessarilv  propos- 
ing a  national  staiidard  as  they  are  a  standardized  methodology 
and  we  are  certainly  willing  to  look  at  such  a  proposal. 

Chairman  Foro.  I  was  not  speaking  of  just  what  the  Governors 
have  proposed.  This  committee  might  include  a  national  standard 
m  its  bill. 

Mr.  Helms.  As  part  of  our  "up  from  dependency"  study  we  went 
around  the  country  and  talked  to  many  people,  to  States  and  so  on, 
and  1  would  point  out  that  the  administration  does  not  favor  set- 
ting any  kind  of  national  standard.  We  very  t^ucI.  think  that  that 
should  be  set  on  a  local  basis.  And  the  Pre^iident's  welfare  reform 
proposal  would  allow  States  much  more  flexibility  in  setting  their 
own  standards. 

Chainnan  Ford.  You  would  agree  that  in  some  States,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  real  AFDC  benefits  of  3(»,  40,  even  50  percent,  and 
ente  States  have  low  grant  nayments  to  AFDC  recipi- 

Mr.  Helms.  I  do  not  know  the  precise  numbers,  but  yes,  there 
has  been  some  decline  in  real  benefits,  esjwially  when,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  looks  exclusively  at  cash  assistance,  because  the  total 
amount  of  public  assistance  that  is  provided  in  the  form  of  cash  as 
a  percentage  of  public  assistance  efforts  has  ueclined  tremendously 
over  the  years.  Much  more  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
senac^  or  in-kind  benefits,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  cash. 

So,  by  confining  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  cash  assistance, 
we  are  only  looking  at  part  of  the  picture. 

Chairman  Ford.  As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  administration  is  on  record  in  support  of  a  welfare 
reform  package.  We  may  disagree  in  certain  areas,  but  we  certain- 
ly appreciate  the  administration  working  with  the  subcommittee 
and  other  members  of  this  Congress  in  trying  to  develop  a  welfare 
reform  package  that  will  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  welfare  dodu- 
lation.  ^  ^ 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  administration  supports  welfare 
reform.  I  know  that  many  of  us  who  serve  on  this  committee  as 
well  as  on  the  full  committee  applaud  the  administration's  empha- 
sis on  this  issue. 
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I  have  some  problems  with  what  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed, but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  the  administration  will 
work  with  us  over  the  next  2  or  3  months  that  we  will  be  able  to 
report  a  bill  out. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  report  a  bill  out  that  is  budget-neu- 
tral. I  certainly  would  hope  and  trust  that  Dr.  Bowen  over  at  HHS 
as  well  as  Mr.  Hobbs  at  the  White  House,  or  whoever  is  calling  the 
plays  for  the  administration  and  the  President,  will  take  a  clc^r 
look,  monitor  what  this  subcommittee  will  be  doing  in  the  coming 
weeks,  to  see  whether  or  not  can  agree  on  legislation  that  will 
bring  about  self-sufficiency.  I  think  that  is  what  the  administration 
has  called  for.  I  think  that  is  what  we  would  like  to  do.  But  we  also 
would  like  to  protect  the  welfare  population. 

We  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  welfare  recipients 
are  children,  and  so  we  have  to  focus  on  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try. Twelve  million  of  them  are  living  below  the  poverty  thresholds 
and  7  million  of  the  12  million  happen  to  be  within  the  welfare 
population.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  focus  on  the  children. 

The  administration  in  their  youth  initiatives,  would  like  to  focus 
on  children  who  are  16,  17  and  18  years  old.  I  think  we  must  start 
a  lot  earlier  than  the  16,  17  and  18  year-old  groups  if  we  want  to 
save  those  children.  We  must  work  with  them  at  an  early  age  and 
not  wait  until  they  are  16  and  put  them  into  some  kind  of  training 
and  youth  initiative  program.  That  is  not  to  say  that  this  is  not  a 
sound  program  that  is  being  presented  by  the  Labor  Department. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  could  continue  to  work  together  look  at 
some  of  these  programs,  and  not  take  any  firm  position  now.  Per- 
haps we  can  report  a  bipartisan  bill  that  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  would  result  in  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  AFDC  system,  reforming  welfare  in  a  vay  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  that,  and  we  certainly 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  youi  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  I  would  also  like  to  point  oat  that  we  have  in  HHS 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  '•esearch  cn  welfare  dependency  as 
well  as  a  technical  capacity  to  ana^vze  tbase  issues.  If  we  can  help, 
we  would  certainly  like  to. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kennelly,  do  you  have  any  comments  or  further  questions? 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  no. 
Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Brown? 
Mr.  Brown.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  will  conclude  the  panel.  There  are  no  fur- 
ther question  by  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to 
thank  each  one  of  the  panelists  again  for  being  with  us  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

That  will  also  conclude  the  business  of  the  subcommittee  today. 
The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  adjoamment. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjoarned.] 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  6,  1987 
House  of  Representatives, 

COMMriTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Subcommittee  on  Pubuc  Assistance 
AND  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  wUl  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  b^in  the  first  of  four  days  of  hearings  on  wel- 
fare reform  with  testimony  from  public  witnesses.  During  these 
hearings  we  will  hear  from  a  broad  array  of  witnesses,  including 
labor  organizations,  social  welfare  coalitions,  church  groups,  advo- 
cates, think  tanks,  and  local  Governments. 

Our  witnesses  will  be  liberal,  conservative,  and  in  between,  and 
all  have  something  to  tell  us  about  our  efforts  to  reform  the  wel- 
fare fi^rstem  to  serve  our  Nation's  poor  children.  I  look  forward 
myself  to  hearing  some  of  the  witnesses  on  the  first  panel,  but  Mr. 
Pease  of  Ohio  will  be  chairing  the  committee  today. 

I  want  to  personally  thank  you  for  doing  that.  The  Chair  will 
have  to  leave  shortly. 

The  first  panel  will  be  the  executive  director  of  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  Robert  Greenstein;  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs,  Susan  Rees. 

If  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Pease,  let  me  turn  the  chair  over  to  you  so 
I  won't  have  to  interrupt  your  panels,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Pease  [presiding].  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  ready  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Greenstein,  let  me  say  that  to  save  us  some  verbiage  later 
on,  we  will  put  the  complete  statements  of  all  witnesses  in  the 
record.  You  need  not  ask  permission  to  do  that.  If  you  can  summa- 
rize your  statements,  that  would  be  just  fine.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  GREENSTEIN,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  ON 
BUDGET  AND  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  Greenstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Robert  Green- 
stein, director  of  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  re- 
search and  analysis  organization  that  focuses  on  pwlicies  affecting 
low-income  Americans.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
today. 
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I  would  first,  before  starting,  like  to  congratulate  Chairman  Ford 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area.  Welfare  reform  is  now  becoming  a 
more  popular  area  in  part  because  of  the  work  over  the  last  several 
years— when  it  didn't  get  as  much  attention— of  people  like  your- 
seU"  in  leading  the  way  with  some  of  your  proposals  over  the  years 

I  would  like  to  first  start  by  talking  about  work-and-welfare  pro- 
grams, and  noting  simply  that  the  gains  here  are  positive,  but 
modest.  I  think  that  this  underscores  the  need  to  see  work-and-wel- 
fare programs  as  an  integral  part— but  just  one  part,  not  the  totali- 
ty—of welfare  reform.  I  think  they  need  to  be  int^ated  with 
other  approaches  in  easing  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work: 
boostmg  work  incentives,  setting  minimum  benefits,  and  other 
areas  which  I  hope  to  discuss  today. 

Hoarding  work-and-welfare  programs,  one  of  the  key  findings  of 
the  research  to  date  is  that  work-and-welfare  programs  seem  to  be 
more  cost  effective  with  recipients  who  have  less  work  experience 
and  greater  barriers  to  employment.  These  people  tend  to  stay  on 
welfare  longer  and  require  a  disproportionate  share  of  public  as- 
sistant funds.  Helping  them  can  have  a  greater  impact  on  reduc- 
ing pubhc  assistance  costs  and  reducing  long-term  dependency  than 
helpmg  those  who  would  otherwise  find  their  way  off  the  rolls  on 
their  own  after  a  relatively  short  period. 

I  believe  this  underscores  the  need  to  allocate  resources  in  this 
area  prudently.  To  the  extent  that  resources  are  limited,  it  would 
seem  inadvisable  to  spread  them  so  widely  over  the  mass  of  short- 
term  recipients  who  wiD  leave  the  rolls  rather  quickly  anyway  and 
who  do  not  have  as  great  barriers  to  self-sufficiency,  if  doing  so 
runs  the  risk  of  leaving  insufficient  resources  available  for  the 
longer-term  recipients  with  greater  barriers  to  employment  and 
who  are  more  likely  to  need  more  intensive  and  more  expensive 
services.  As  a  resiilt,  ensuring  that  sufficient  resources  are  targeted 
on  those  with  greater  barriers  to  employment  and  need  the  more 
intensive  treatment  makes  sense  from  both  the  fiscal  and  the 
human  standpoint. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  GAO  report  in  this  area  reports  that 
many  State  work-and-welfare  programs  are  placing  emphasis  pre- 
cisely on  those  with  less  serious  employment  barriers  and  are  pro- 
viding less  mtensive  help  to  those  who  tend  to  stay  on  the  roils  the 
longest.  The  GAO  reported  that,  in  general.  States  appear  to  have 
chosen  to  cover  larger  numbers  of  recipients  by  spreading  re- 
sources thinly  over  many  people,  providing  most  recipients  with 
services  that  do  little  to  upgrade  skills. 

In  some  States,  the  ^AO  reported,  those  recipients  who  have  the 
least  work  experience,  the  most  serious  educational  deficiencies, 
and  the  greatest  need  for  child  care  are  screened  out  and  not  treat- 
ed at  all  because  helping  them  would  involve  providing  education, 
training,  or  support  services  regarded  as  too  costly.  Even  where 
these  people  are  enrolled,  the  GAO  found  that,  in  general,  they  are 
given  mexpensive  services  that  do  not  upgrade  skills,  with  most  re- 
ceiving job  search  services  which  the  GAO  said  are  not  designed  to 
mcrease  skill  levels. 

The  GAO  notec^  that  most  participants  engage  in  activities  that 
send  them  directly  into  the  job  market  without  skill  or  work  habit 
enhancement.  In  23  WIN  demo  States  that  the  GAO  studied,  they 
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found  only  3  percent  of  recipients  receiving  remedial  or  basic  edu- 
cation in  these  programs,  2  percent  getting  vocational  skills  train- 
ing, and  fewer  than  5  percent  getting  other  education  or  training 
services.  Hie  GAO  concluded  that  the  evidence  suggests  ancourag- 
ing  programs  to  work  with  people  with  more  severe  barriers  to  em- 
ployment could  improve  the  long-term  effectiveness.  But  the  GAO 
also  noted  that  to  refocus  programs  on  those  with  greater  barriers, 
providing  intensive  and  expensive  services  such  as  education  and 
training,  would  likely  require  either  more  resources  or  reductions 
in  the  overall  number  of  recipients  served. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  that  in  the  l^islation  to 
expand  requirements  for  States  to  run  these  programs  and  to  In- 
crease Federal  funding  for  these  efforts,  it  is  likely  that  such  legis- 
lation will  be  coupled  with  some  sort  of  performance  standards, 
and  clearly  some  sort  of  standards  seem  appropriate. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  design  these  standards  with  great  care. 
Standards  based  solely  or  primarily  on  either  the  numbers  or  per- 
centages of  recipients  enrolled  or  on  the  number  of  job  placements 
are  likely  to  reEnilt  in  misdirected  incentives  to  spread  resources 
too  thinly  and  to  focus  on  the  most  employable.  Similarly,  require- 
ments to  serve  all  adult  AFDC  recipients  with  children  above  a  cer- 
tain age  level  can  also  make  it  difficult  for  States  to  find  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  more  intensive  services  to  those  who 
need  help  the  most  unless  funding  is  greatly  expanded.  The  wrong 
type  of  standards  or  incentives  can  take  what  are  modest  gains 
firom  these  programs  and  make  them  even  smaller.  I  woidd  hope 
that  legislation  would  place  a  particular  emphasis  on  ensuring  that 
the  necessary  resources  are  there  to  serve  the  people  with  the  more 
serious  barriers  who  tend  to  stay  on  the  rolls  the  longest. 

Turning  to  a  second  set  of  work-and-welfare  issues,  thef e  involve 
part-time  versus  full-time  work  and  requirements  on  mothers  with 
children  under  6.  While  most  mothers  with  children  now  work  out- 
side the  home,  most  mothers  do  not  work  fuU-time,  fiill-year.  While 
61  percent  of  married  mothers  with  children  are  now  in  the  labor 
force,  only  about  29  percent  work  full-time,  fiill-year. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  look  at  the  data  on  wives  in  nonwelfare 
families  who  would  be  poor  if  the  wife  did  not  work  but  in  which 
the  wife  does  work  and  increaa  the  family  income.  They  have 
often  been  cited  as  an  appropriate  group  to  look  at  in  trying  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  proper  standards  to  impose  on  AFDC  mem- 
bers. D^vid  Elwood,  of  Hvvard,  has  observed  that  only  about  one 
in  three  of  these  wives  works  30  hou^s  or  more  on  average  through- 
out the  year.  If  married  mothers  do  not  work  full-time,  full-year, 
can  a  single  AFDC  mother  be  expected  to  do  so  wheii  there  is  no 
other  parent  to  share  child-rearing,  shopping,  or  other  housekeep- 
ing responsibilities? 

The  'Tinmon  rationale  for  work  requirements  is  that  other  moth- 
ers arc  working  and  welfare  mothers  should  be  expected  to  do  so 
also.  Since  the  data,  when  carefully  examined,  show  that  other 
mothers  generally  work  either  part-time,  or  full-time  but  not  ftdl- 
year,  I  think  there  are  serious  questions  as  to  whether  AFDC  moth- 
ers should  be  expected  to  work  full-time,  full-vear  and  sanctioned  if 
they  do  not.  Perhaps  we  should  consider,  as  Senator  Mo3rnihan  has 
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noted,  the  possibility  of  some  part-time  requirements  rather  than 
simply  either  full-time  requirements  or  no  requirements  at  all. 

Also,  turning  to  the  issue  of  mothers  with  children  under  6:  in 
the  past  they  have  not  been  required  to  participate  and  the  result 
has  been  they  have  often  been  excluded  from  programs.  I  would 
ho^  that  the  choices  would  not  be  limited,  however,  either  to  ex- 
cluding them  or  requiring  that  they  participate  and  cutting  off 
their  benefits  if  they  do  not. 

Another  approach  also  ought  to  be  considered  and  available: 
making  these  mother?  a  high-priority  group  to  reach,  strongly  en- 
couraging their  participation,  but  without  going  so  far  as  to  cut  off 
tiieir  benefits  if  they  do  not.  This  has  not  been  widely  enough  tried. 
The  GAO  found  that  in  many  States,  exempting  women  from  man- 
datory requirement  has  meant  making  little  effort  to  enroll  them 
m  services  or  provide  the  necessary  child  care.  The  GAO  observed 
that  while  a  mandatory  requirement  for  women  with  children 
under  6  may  not  always  be  desirable  or  feasible,  voluntary  partici- 
pation in  work  programs  should  be  increased,  especially  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  participants  finish  school  or  obtain  skills 
training. 

I  would  hope  the  debate  would  not  be  limited  either  to  keeping 
the  current  system  or  putting  in  requirements  with  sanctions,  but 
that  we  at  least  try  approaches  under  which  intensive  efforts  are 
made  to  recruit  the  mothers  with  young  children  into  employment 
and  traming  programs  before  the  more  severe  step  is  taken  of  ter- 
minatiiig  their  benefits  if  they  wish  to  care  for  their  children 

Turning  next  to  the  question  of  the  transition  from  welfare  to 
work,  I  think  the  committee  has  heard  much  testimony— and  I 
wont  go  into  great  detail— on  the  critical  importance  of  health 
care  ^d  child  care  during  a  transition  period  from  welfare  to 
work.  I  would  note  that  the  GAO  report  also  underscores  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  these  transition  services. 

A  third  area  is  improving  incentives  to  work.  One  area  I  would 
like  to  mention  is  the  importance  and  the  benefit  of  disregarding 
the  eamed-inoHne  tax  credit  for  APDC  purposes.  The  eamed- 
income  tax  credit,  broadened  by  last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act,  helps 
offeet  Social  Security  payroll  tax  burdens  for  low-income  working 
famines  with  children.  But  one  group  of  working  poor  families  is 
denied  the  EITC  and  provided  no  of&et  for  payroll  taxes:  working 
families  on  AFDC.  After  the  fourth  month  on  the  j<*,  AFDC  bene- 
fits are  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  amount  received  and  the 
eamed*income  tax  credit  thus  has  no  incentive  value  for  AFDC 
families. 

What  this  means  is  that  by  the  fourth  month  on  the  job,  the  net 
effect  IS  an  effective  marginal  tax  rate  of  equal  to  or  excelling  100 
percent  for  AFDC  mothers  who  work.  For  each  additional  dollar 
they  earn,  their  welfiare  benefits  drop  a  dollar,  while  their  payroll 
taxw  increase  without  any  EITC  to  offset  them  at  all.  Not  counting 
the  EITC  against  public  assistance  benefits— this  is  needed  in  food 
stamps  as  well  as  AFDC— would  ease  the  situation  and  bring  the 
mai|^inal  tax  rate  below  100  percent  and  increase  the  income  gains 
reahzed  by  working.  This  would  make  AFDC  mothers  who  work 
somewhat  better  off  than  those  who  do  not. 
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Important  as  this  is,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  go  farther 
than  that  and  to  also  consider  modifications  in  the  basic  AFDC  pro- 
visions  that  require  benefits  to  be  reduced  a  full  dollar  for  each 
dollar  earned  after  the  fourth  month  in  the  job.  In  other  words,  I 
am  encouraging  a  revision  in  the  eamed-income  disregard.  In  re- 
search published  last  year,  Robert  Moffitt,  of  Brown  University, 
found  that  earlier  studies  on  the  work  incentive  impacts  have 
stopped  too  soon.  Reductions  in  work  effort  did  not  b^m  to  show 
up  until  1983  and  1984,  he  found,  but  his  study  concluded  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  implied  that  higher  transfer  tax  rates,  such 
as  those  resulting  from  OBRA,  will  reduce  work  effort  among  the 
female-headed  population  and  that  lower  tax  rates  would  increase 
it 

There  is  also  a  basic  equity  question  here:  Is  it  reasonable  to 
have  a  top  marginal  tax  rate  in  the  income  tax  structure  of  28  per- 
cent for  very  wealthy  individuals  while  imposing  an  effective  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  of  close  to  100  percent  on  working  welfare  mothers 
after  the  fourth  month  on  the  job?  It  would  be  possible  to  redesign 
the  eamed-income  disregard  l>oth  to  lower  the  mar^nal  tax  rate 
and  to  simplify  administration  and  probably  reduce  errors  in  this 
area  as  well.  I  would  hope  that  the  subcommittee  would  consider 
this. 

Finally,  in  the  work  incentive  area,  I  would  veir  much  hope  the 
subcommittee  would  consider  modifications  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "100-hour  rule"  in  the  AFDC  UP  program.  In  States  electing  to 
provide  benefits  to  two-parent  families,  the  family  is  disqualified  if 
the  parent  who  is  the  principal  wage-earner  works  more  than  100 
hours  a  month.  Even  if^ the  family's  income  is  still  below  the  AFDC 
income  limits,  they  are  then  cut  off  of  AFDC  and  eventually  Medic- 
aid as  welL  Yet,  a  single-parent  family  with  the  exact  same  income 
and  work  hours  stays  on  the  program  and  continues  to  receive  ben- 
efits. The  100-hour  rule  is  both  antiwork  and  antifamily  and  should 
be  changed. 

The  next  area  I  have  in  my  testimony  I  will  not  spend  much 
time  on  because  I  know  Chairman  Ford  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
Congress  on  this  and  is  intimately  familiar  with  it:  the  coverage  of 
two-parent  familie&  I  simply  wanted  to  mention  one  point.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  profamilv  arguments,  I  think  mandating  UP  is  also 
essential  to  plug  a  hole  in  the  safety  net  that  has  enlarged  in 
recent  years  due  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  unemployment  system.  In 

1985  and  1986,  just  33  percent  of  the  unemployed  received  unem- 

{)loyment  insurance  benefits  in  the  average  month.  Tliese  are  the 
owest  coverage  rates  ever  in  the  program's  history.  Expenditures 
for  unemplojrment  insurance  benefits  were  59  percent  lower  in 

1986  than  in  1976,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  even  though  the 
number  of  employed  persons  was  larger.  The  erosion  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  has  been  greatest  for  the  long-term  un- 
employed. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  that  if  a  two-parent  family  with  a 
long-term  unemploved  worker  has  exhausted  its  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits,  they  are  in  many  States  eligible  for  no  cash  bl 
sistance  whatsoever.  Kecent  studies  by  the  Urban  Institute  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  document  that  this  has  signifi- 
cantly increased  poverty  among  the  long-term  unemployed.  Man- 
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dating  the  coverage  of  two-parent  families  would  therefore  be  even 
more  important  than  it  was  before  the  shrinkage  in  unemployment 
insurance  in  helping  to  plug  what  has  become  a  very  gaping  hole 
in  the  safety  net.  Again,  I  congratulate  the  chairman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area. 

Other  areas  where  I  would  hope  that  action  would  be  taken  in- 
volve basic  support  levels.  As  you  know,  AFDC  benefits  have  fallen 
33  percent  in  real  terms,  after  inflation,  since  1970.  Also,  either 
now  or  perhaps  in  the  future  legislation,  an  adjustment  should  be 
made  in  the  eamed-income  tax  credit  by  family  size  to  further  im- 
prove the  benefits  from  work  for  the  working  poor.  I  would  note 
that  acljusting  the  eamed-income  tax  credit  by  family  size  is  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  a  rather  extraordinary  constituency.  Among  those 
who  have  expressed  support  for  it  in  the  recent  months  are  the 
White  House  Report  on  Families,  the  Heritage  Foundation  in  a 
forthcoming  book,  AEI's  director  of  tax  policy,  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund,  the  Social  Policy  Task  Force  of  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus  in  a  report  last  year,  and  others. 

FinaUv,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  with  some  discussion 
of  the  White  House  welfare  reform  proposals  which  call  for  State 
experimentation  in  the  low-income  area.  Clearly,  everyone  is  for 
experimentation  that  can  help  us  find  how  to  improve  the  welfare 
system.  However,  the  White  House  proposal  turns  uut,  upon  close 
examination,  to  call  not  for  a  reasonable  number  of  carefully  de- 
signed and  carefidly  evaluated  demonstrations,  but  rather  for  hun- 
dreds of  variations,  since  hundreds  of  States  and  localities  would  be 
authorized  to  go  their  own  way  and  alter  basic  Federal  programs 
as  we  know  them  today. 

The  White  House  report  envisions  l^^lation  that  would  confer 
on  the  White  House  sweeping  authority  to  waive  virtually  any  kind 
of  Federal  requirement  in  any  low-income  program  and  to  approve 
a  plethora  of  State  and  local  deviations. 

Moreover,  the  criteria  that  would  be  used  to  guide  administra- 
tion decisions,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  seem  to  reflect  the  long- 
standing White  House  ideological  conception  of  how  the  low-income 
s^tem  should  be  altered.  For  example,  the  White  House  bill  estab- 
lishes a  policy  goal  in  assessing  which  proposals  to  approve:  that 
determinations  of  recipients'  needs  should  be  inmvidualized 
through  local  decisions  to  the  extent  possible.  Not  only  are  Federal 
benefit  standards  considered  inappropriate,  even  State  standards 
seem  to  be  frowned  upon  in  this  proposal. 

I  fear  that  the  White  House  proposal,  as  now  designed,  mav  be 
less  a  plan  to  conduct  a  maximum  number  of  experiments  from 
which  lessons  can  be  drawn  than  an  effort  to  create  so  much  diver- 
sity that  Federal  standards  in  low-income  programs  begin  to  erode. 

The  strategy  is  particular  troubling  with  regard  to  entitlement 
programs  such  as  AFDC  and  SSI,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid.  The 
bill  provides  that  demonstration  projects  involving  changes  in 
these  programs  as  well  as  others  must  be  designed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  entitlements  are  tumcd  into  block  grants. 

Under  an  entitlement,  as  you  know,  a  household  that  is  poor 
enough  to  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  is  entitled  to  assist- 
ance. This  entitlement  is  honored  even  if  the  State  enters  a  leces- 
sion  when  need  increases  and  program  costs  rise. 
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Under  a  block  grant,  by  contrast,  the  State  receives  a  fixed 
amount  of  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  funds  do  not  in- 
crease if  need  grows.  The  block  grant  structure  is  especially  ill- 
suited  to  delivering  needs-based  benefits,  particularly  during  peri- 
ods of  economic  downturn  when  the  number  of  needy  households 
rise  while  State  revenues  contract.  While  the  number  of  those  in 
need  rise,  the  amount  of  funds  is  fixed  under  a  block  grant. 

Under  the  White  House  bill,  in  such  circumstances,  the  White 
House  would  have  the  authority,  but  ateolutely  no  requirement,  to 
increase  funding  in  a  State.  It  could  be  limited  to  the  fixed  amount 
prescribed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  such  a  situation,  benefit 
cuts  are  denial  of  aid  to  some  of  the  newly  poor  or  newly  unem- 
ployed or  else  across-the-board  cuts  affecting  everybody  become 
likely. 

In  addition,  this  undercuts  the  countercyclical  feature  of  Federal 
means  tests  in  entitlements — that  more  Federal  funds  are  infused 
into  a  State  economy  when  the  economy  sours  and  need  increases, 
and  funds  are  reduced  when  need  shrinks  and  the  State's  economy 
rebounds.  A  block  grant  doesn't  do  that. 

As  a  result,  I  would  hope  that  broadened  authority  for  demon- 
stration projects  would  be  carefully  constructed  by  Congress.  Laws 
governing  AFDC  and  some  other  programs  already  exist,  and  if 
this  authority  is  to  be  expanded,  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would 
ensure  that  the  number  of  newly  authorized  demostrations  be  kept 
at  a  manageable  level,  and  that  such  projects  be  subject  to  careful 
evaluations  from  which  useful  lessons  can  be  learned. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  pilots  involving  entitlements  such  as 
AFDC,  SSI,  Medicaid,  and  food  stamps,  I  would  hope  that  the  enti- 
tlement nature  of  these  programs  would  be  maintained,  hi  virtual- 
ly all  demonstration  pilots  conducted  in  these  programs  in  recent 
years— I  am  familiar  with  a  number  of  them  from  the  late  1970's 
when  I  administered  the  food  stamp  program  in  the  Agriculture 
Department— virtually  all  of  the  demos  in  recent  years  have  main- 
tained the  entitlement  structure.  It  easily  can  be  done. 

I  have  one  other  concern  in  this  area  as  well.  It  involves  a  possi- 
ble cash-out  of  food  stamp  benefits,  which  would  be  likely  imder 
some  of  these  demonstrations.  It  is  important  to  note  that  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act,  food  stamps  may  not  be  counted  as  income  in 
determining  benefits  in  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs. 

If  the  food  stamps  are  cashed  out  in  a  demo,  it  is  critical  to  main- 
tain that  protection  and  require  that  the  portion  of  the  cash  pay- 
ment that  represents  a  cash-out  of  food  stamps  continue  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  other  programs.  Federal,  State,  and  locfd. 

It  is  critical  because  if  that  is  not  done,  what  will  happen  is  the 
AFDC  families  living  in  public  or  subsidized  housing  will  all  have 
their  rents  go  up  the  minute  food  stamps  is  cashed  out  as  part  of 
the  demonstration  process. 

Let  me  stop  there  and  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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"TATEMENT  OF  RORERT  GREENSTFIN 
niRECTOP,  (rJtfER  ON  BUDGET  AND  POLIfY  PRIORITIES 
before  the 
P    11c  Assistance  Subcommittee 
of  the 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  ANO  MEANS 
March  6, 

I  apprecia^e  the  opportunity  to  tesMfy  here  today,    I  am  Rohert 
Greenste1n»  director  of  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priornies.  a 
non-profit  research  and  analysis  organization  star^?d  five  years  ago  that 
focuses  on  public  policies  affecting  ]0m  incor,v-  Amencan?.    In  IQTQ  and 
IQfln,  I  spr  ed  _5  Admimstrator  of  tf-e  Food  ann  Nutrition  Service  at  the 
U>S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  operates  thP  food  stamp  program. 

I  wuld  like  today  to  oiscuss  several  a-eas  related  to  welfare  reform, 
starting  with  efforts  to  promote  work  anf*  self  su'ficiency. 


PROMOTING  WORK  ANO  SELF-SUFFICIENf  • 
1.      Work  and  Welfare  Progrdms 

A  new  »  ifare-to-work  program  for  weKare  recipients  can  and  shjul-"  be 
an  inportint  part  of  welfare  reform.    Before  discussing  -ertain  issi.ps 
rela^^.d  to  the  design  of  work-and-wel  fare  legislation.  I  do  want  to  sound  a 
cautlOn5'"y  note. 

It  is  l.nportant  that  we  not   tver^  ^ork-and-wpl  fare  approaches 

can  accomplish,    "hese  proyrams  yeld  p  ^.  but  nodest  results,  and 

Should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  nuU  welfare  reform  strategy.  If 

we  do  nothinr    "'^er  than  expand  wOrt  ire  programs,  however,  v 

should  not  exp       najo.   red-c-io-'s  ,n  welfare  roils  long-term 
'pendency. 

This  conclusion  em-^rges  from  the  findings  of  the  M;»nonwer 
Demonstration  Research  Corporation  fHORC)»  which  is  anat>2ing 
work-and-wel  fare  programs  in  11  states,  and  from  a  recent  (general 
A-counting  Office  review  of  work-and-welfare  programs  across  the  cou-ntry, 
which  reported  that  th         -ograms  "should  no,  he  expected  to  produce 
massive  reductions  in  Ifa'-e  rolls,"    Many  welfare  recip1»»nts  arp 

Short-term  rec1pi*-nts    aoout  half  nf  ail  recipients  who  go  on  welfare  leave 
the  rolls  witl.in  two  yt.,-s).  and  HDRC's  studies  show  that  many  neople  who 
go  through  these  work-and-wel f *  re  programs  would  find  Jobs  on  their  own 
even  if  the  programs  dm  not  exist,    Tne  most  important  test  of  the 
effectiveness  o',  work  a-io  training  programs,  MCRr  has  t^nght  us,  1s  not  thP 
nunber  of  recipients  who  go  through  the  proorams  and  th?n  find  jobs,~RiTt 
rather  the  number  finding  jobs  who  would  nc     'therwise  havp  fp'jnd  johs  nn 
their  own  (or  who  would  not  have  found  as       1  jobs  on  their  own  cr  ff.un'' 
jobs  quite  as  quickly), 

The  MORC  rt-sults  show  that  in  successful  programs  studied,  enploymp^t 
rates  among  AF^C  mothers  are  about  t^ree  to  e,ght  percpntaqe  PO'nts  h^r^ie- 
than  would  be  the  case  In  the  ahsfnc  of  t^'e  proqrams  --  qains  that  ^irp 
important  and  significant,  but  modest,    r^ains  in  earnings  are  also  in  'he 
'^ndpst  range. 

Judith  Gueron,  HDRC  s  president,  ha?  cautif>ned  that  worlr-an^  ^Uarp 
imtiatlvpo  shouH  he  ne'ther  glamorized  ar^d  ovprsoM,  nor  disn.^'-f- 
hpcause  tne  results  appear  small.    In  a  new  pape'-  she  states 

'In  thp  past,  sicial  programs  hav*>  hppn  nversnlH  and  .hen  d ,  sctp'I,  te-i 
rfhpn  t,<py  failed  to  cure  p^ohlems.     In    ontrast    thP^e  find-iiq? 
providp  a  tmely  warning  that  the  stat^  work /w* '  f  arp  mandates  will  hp 
nn  panfli-ea,  but  can  prnv^de  meamngfijl   Improvinpnt .      The  mdp^t 
nature  of  thp  irjrovenpnts  also  Indicates  th^t  welfirp  pmplnvmpnt 
obligations  can  bp  only  Part  of  a   'snItjtToi'   to  poverty.  Othor 
re'oms       p.q..  chanq^c  ir  thP  ta-  1aw<;  and  expansion  of  t^,p  Farnp^ 
IncomM  Tay  Cred,t  to  TncrMa<;-  the  rpwards  for  wo^^.  pficat  inn;)i 
f  pf  f)rm<;  _  fain  nq  and  rotralmnq,   Ticrpa<^pd  c'li  H-SMp^)T-t  Piforrp-ipn* 
''ffnrt*;,  and  CrP^t'nfi  p^nqrar^  are  ^npnrta'*   '  o-np  1  p->p<^t  <■ 
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wplfarp  IS  not  only  to  bp  marlp  moro  pnlitically  Accppt^hJp.  hut  si  .0 
to  succeerl  In  rerlucing  poverty  substantially. "* 

Targeting  for  greatest  pffpct 

If  expanded  work-snri-wel fare  programs  are  to  be  part  --  hot  not  .  M 
of  a  larger  strategy  to  reduce  poverty  and  Increase  chances  for 
self-sufficiency,  they  will  need  to  be  carefully  structured  to  get  l.h<  hest 
return  for  the  limited  resources  likely  to  be  available.    While  there  is  a 
general  consensus  that  states  shoultj  continue  to  he  give,  broarl  flex:hilny 
to  experiment  m  this  ^rea.  the  fact  Is  that  some  sort  of  federal 
^Performance  standards  are  likely        e  Included  In  federal  work-and-wel f are 
legislation  and  to  exert  a  significant  influence  on  state  decisions 
:oncern1ng  the  types  of  work-an.-'-wel  f are  programs  to  run.  Federal 
decisions  in  this  area  can  enhance  or  detract  from  the  quality  of  state 
efforts. 

Ther«rfore.  we  should  apply  *hat  has  been  learned  to  date  from  stat? 
programs  when  new  work-and-wel  fare  legislation  is  considered  by  the 
Congress.    One  of  the  most  important  lessons  at  this  point  Is  that  greater 
efforts^need  to  be  made  to  avoid  "creaming"  (concentrating  services  on  the 

cream/  or  the  most  employable  persons)  and  more  emphasis  placed  on 
reaching  those  with  greater  barriers  to  employment. 

One  shortcoming  of  many  past  employment  and  training  efforts  has  been 
a  tendency  to  provide  training  and  other  job-related  services  to  those  who 
have  the  least  serious  barriers  to  employment  and  are  most  lU^iy  to  find 
jobs  on  their  own  regtrdless  of  whether  services  are  provided.    While  this 
enahles  program  managers  to  claim  a  larger  number  of  "job  placements  "  i 
is  generaPy  not  the  best  use  of  public  resources. 

One  of  the  key  findings  of  t     MDPC  research  is  that  the 
work-and-wel fare  programs  seem  to  l>  more  cost-effective  with  those 
recipients  who  have  less  work  experience  and  greater  barriers  to 
er^loyment.    These  individuals  tend  to  itay  on  welfare  longer  and  require  a 
disproportionate  share  of  public  assistance  funds.    Consequently,  helping 
these  persons  leave  public  assistance  can  have  a  greater  impact  on  public 
assistance  costs  and  on  reducing  long-term  dependency  than  providing 
job-related  services  to  those  who  will  find  their  own  w^y  off  welfare  after 
a  relatively  short  period  on  the  rolrs. 

This  distinction  is  made  even  more  significant  by  data  on  the  dynamics 
of  welfare  receipt.    Of  those  families  who  ever  go  on  welfare,  half  leave 
,..e  rolls  within  two  years  and  only  one-sixth  stay  on  the  rolls 
consecutively  for  eight  years  or  longer.    Yet  at  any  single  point  in  time, 
nore  than  half  of  those  on  the  rolls  are  long-term  recipients,  and  these 
families  account  for  mor*  than  half  of  AFDC  bene'U  costs. 

These  data  underscore  the  need  to  allocate  work-and-wel fare  resources 
prudently.    To  the  extent  that  resources  for  work -and-wel fare  programs  arp 
limited,  It  would  seem  Inadv1s?,)le  to  spread  large  portions  of  the 
available  resources  over  the  mass  of  i,->or*-term  recipients  who  will  leave 
AFDC  rather  quickly  anyway,  who  do  not  have  as  great  barriers  to 
self-sufficiency,  and  who  account  for  z  -.norlty  of  total  program  costs. 
Doing  so  may  run  the  r1     of  leaving  Insufficient  resources  available  for 
those  longer-lerm  recipients  who  have  greater  barrier?  to  employment  and 
are  likely  to  need  more  Intensive  (and.  generally,  more  expensive)  servl-es 
to  overcome  thes"  barriers.    As  a  result,  ensuring  that  sufficient 
resources  are  targeted  on  those  who  have  greater  barriers  to  employment  and 
may  need  more  Intensive  trea  ments  makes  sense  from  both  a  fiscal  and  a 
human  standpoint. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  GAO  report  on  s:ate  work -and-wel 'are  programs 
provides  evidence  that  In  m«ny  programs,  states  are  placing  rrore  emphasis 
on  serving  these  with  less  serious  employment  barrieis  than  on  providing 
more  Intensive  help  to  those  lUely  to  remain  on  the  rolls  longest. 


*The  v^ew  that  work-and-wel fare  Initiatives  are  just  one  part  of  what  needs 
to      done  In  the  welfare  reform  arena  has  gained  Increislngly  broad 
acceptance  a  long  conservative  and  liberal  analysts  aiike,  as  well  as  at 
research  Institutions  like  MDRC.    For  example.  1n  a  forthcoming  bonk, 
Stuart  Rjtler  and  Anna  Kond-»tas  of  the  Heritage  Foundation  write  "...work 
requirements  1n  welfare  programs       or  the  lack  of  these       ar?  orJy'a 
Small  part  of  the  total  picture.    Work  requirements  wP )  not  provide  ^ 
panacea  for  dependency." 
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"Ir,  general,  states  appear  to  have  chosen  tn  cover  larger  numbers  of 
welfare  recipients  by  spreading  services  th1n]y  ovet"  wany  people," 
providing  most  participants  with  services  that  do  little  to  upgrade  skills, 
the  GAO  reported.    Moreover,  the  services  tend  to  be  focused  on 
participants  who  have  less  serious  eniployment  barriers  and  would  bp  easiest 
to  place  —  precisely  the  group  most  likely  to  find  jobs  and  leave  ♦he 
welfare  rolls  on  Its  own.    In  som*  states,  the  GAO  reported,  those 
re'-iplents  who  have  the  lea'.t  work  experience,  the  mo^t  se  lous  educational 
deficiencies,  or  the  greatest  needs  for  child  care  are  "screened  out"  an-J 
not  treated  at  all,  becjuse  helping  them  would  Involve  education,  tralnlna, 
or  support  services  that  are  regarded  as  too  costly. 

Even  when  programs  do  enroll  those  with  greater  barriers  to 
employment,  the  common  practice,  the  RAO  found.  Is  to  provide  them  with 
Inexpensive  services  that  do  not  upgrade  their  skills.    Most  partlcloants 
In  the  work-and-welfare  programs  receive  "job  search  services,  which  are 

not  designed  to  Increase  skill  levels  In  practice,  most  participants 

engage  In  activities  that  send  them  directly  Into  the  job  market  without 
skill  or  work  habit  enhancement,"    In  23  states  operating  work-and-welfart 
demonstration  programs  in  1985,  GAO  foun«  that  more  than  half  of  the 
participants  were  put  Into  a  job  search  component,  but  only  three  percent 
received  remedial  or  basic  education,  two  percent  received  vocational 
skills  training,  and  fewer  than  five  percent  received  other  education  or 
training  services. 

Counselling  that  Improvements  could  he  made,  the  fiAO  ohserv^d  that 
"evidence  suggests  that  encouraging  programs  to  work  with  people  with  more 
severe  barriers  to  employment  could  improve  long  term  effectiveness*  and 
that  "serving  people  with  greater  employment  barrier^  means  more  Intensive 
—  and  expensive      services  such  as  education  and  training,"    However,  to 
refocus  work  programs  on  those  with  greater  employment  barriers  would 
likely  require  either  more  resources  or  reductions  in  the  overall  nunber  o' 
recipients  served  by  the  programs,  the  GAO  warned. 

G*0  findings  raise  Important  laSucS  lu  consider  In  framif.g  w^l  Tare 
reform  legislation.    There  Is  considerable  discussion  of  legislation  to 
expand  requirements  for  states  to  run  work-and-wel fare  programs  while 
Increasing  federal  funding  for  such  efforts.    Most  likely,  such  increased 
funding  will  be  coupled  with  so^<  sort  of  performance  standards.    It  will 
be  important  to  design  such  standards  with  qreat  care.    Standards  based 
solely  or  primarily  on  the  numbers  or  percentages  of  recipients  enrolled  In 
work-and-wel fare  programs  —  or  on  the  number  who  go  through  these  programs 
and  then  find  jobs       are  likely  to  result  in  misnlrected  incentives  to 
spread  services  too  thinly  and  to  focus  on  the  most  employable  recipients. 
Similarly,  requirements  that  states  serve  all  adult  AFDC  recipients  (except 
those  with  Children  below  a  specified  age  Tevel)  can  make  it  extreme!/ 
difficult  for  states  to  find  th»  resources  necessary  to  provide  more 
Intensive  services  for  those  who  need  help  most,  unless  funding  Is  -jreatly 
expanded.    As  a  result,  standrrds  or  requirements  o^  this  type  may  takp 
what  ire  modest,  though  impp'-<ant,  gains  from  these  programs  and  matte  t^e 
gains  still  smaller.* 


*The  Administration's  proposals  would  reqLlre  thesp  programs  to  pnroM  vpry 
high  percentages  of  work  registrants    emphasizing  quantity  over  quality 
while  -isklng  leaving  few  resourcps  avaliahle  for  1ntpnsl/p  sprvTces  to 
the  long-term,  harder-to-emplo/  .^^Mon*  of  the  caseload.    The  General 
Accounting  .")ff1ce  observed  in  its  recent  report  on  wo'^k -anrt-wp i farp 


"^^e  administration  has  propose^l  expanding  program*;  hy 
mandating  high  participation  rates.    Vet  thp  data  ^'jqqpst 
that  states  already  are  trying  to  spread  th-lr  fun'^s  over 
large  numbers  of  participants  by  providing  less  expensive 
services  such  as  job  search  or  direct  placement.  High 
mandated  levels  of  participation  with  continued  limited 
funding  wou^d  likely  pxac.»rbatp  t^ie  tendency  to  sprvp  morp 
welfare  recipients  In  inexpenslvtf  options  whilp  providing 
'pwerwHh  the  educadon  ano  training  servlcps  they  tppd." 
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Federal  provisions  specifying  the  types  of  work -anf^-wf^l  fare 
activities  that  can  he  supported  with  fedpral  funds  are  also 
considerable  Importance.    For  example.  Administration  proposals  not  to 
allc^  federal  funds  to  be  used  to  support  educational  components  In 
work-and-wlfare  programs  would  likely  reduce  program  impact     ^here  is 
growing  evidence  that  deficits  In  hasic  skills  on  the  part  of  many  low 
income  individuals  are  directly  linked  to  increased  welfare  dppendency  and 
to  higher  ratps  zf  unemployment,  teen-age  pregnancy,  and  crime.    Many  AFX 
recipients  have  such  low  levels  of  education  and  basic  skilU  that  they  mav 
have  more  difficulty  finding  jobs,  in  keeping  jobs  for  extended  periods  of' 
time  when  they  do  find  them,  and  in  progressing  beyond  entry  level  jobs 
paying  suh-poverty  level  wages.    Buildi ng  educational  components  Into 
work-and-welfare  programs  -  Including  basic  skills  components,  programs 
leading  to  a  GEC  (the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma),  and  the  I^Ve  - 
may  be  especially  important  for  those  with  the  most  serious  pmployment 
barriers. 

Work  and  family  responsibilities 

A  '•'-.i.T  set  of  issues  regarding  work-and-welfare  programs  concerns 
requlrer    ts  fnr  full-tlme  versus  part-time  work  an*  for  mothers  w1tH 
Children  under  six  as  distinguished  from  mothers  with  older  children. 

David  Ellwood  of  Harvard  and  Douglas  Besharov  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  have  noted  that  while  most  mothers  with  children  now 
work  outside  the  homp,  most  mothers  do  not  wo ^k  ful'-tlme  year-round  So^e 
61  percent  of  married  mct-.ers  with  children  are  now  In  tie  labor  force  h.jt 
only  29  percent,  or  'ewer  than  c-^e  In  three,  work  ^ull-time  ypar-round! 

A  conmon  rationale  for  the  imposition  of  wo-k  reauirements  on  AFOC 
mothers  Is  that  other  mothers  are  working  and  welfare  mothers  should 
therefore  be  expected  to  do  so  to  .    However,  these  data  raise  Inportant 
questions  ahout  whether  AFDC  mothers  should  realistically  he  expect-'i  to 
work  ful  l-t1me  and  sanctioned  If  they  do  not. 

As  Ellwood  notes,  perhaps  the  m'^st  appropriate  people  to  usp  as  a 
standard  in  setting  reasonable  work  exp^.ctat1ons  for  weUarp  mothers  are 
wives  In  non-welfare  families  that  would  b»  poor  if  the  wife  did  not  work, 
but  In  which  the  wife  does  work  and  therehy  increases  her  f^rily's  mcone* 
If  these  wiv^s  can  work,  the  reasoning  goes,  so  can  AFHC  notners. 

Yet  oniy  about  one  In  three  of  these  wives  works  30  hours  a  week  or 
mo'^e  on  average  throughout  the  year.  If  these  married  -nothers  generally 
do  not  work  ^ull-tlme,  year-round,  ^an  a  single  AFDC  noi-ner  he  exppctpd  to 
do  so  when  there  Is  no  other  parent  to  share  cf>i  Id-rearirg,  shopping 
housekeeping  responsibilities? 

What  ne^ds  to  he  cons'S'^pred  are  requi  regents  on  sohp  Acnr  r^c  / '^-ent <; 
for  Dflrt-time  rather  than  full-tine  wo-it  or  *or  part-t  -^e  enplr,yr.Pn'  j^n^' 
t'-aining  activHies. 

A  ro^^tff*  i<iSu.   --  whether  tn  iri;tns'»  reaii ; '^empfst;  n       pr,f>or^  w-»->> 
ch  Irir-    ijnner  six  --  also  nppds  a  fres^  look,    "o  until  now.'  nolhprs  w>h 
ch:l''-DT  under  six  ha^p  been  Pxempt  fron  wort  roquTrp-nents ,  an'^  '"an/\t^»<'s 
^s/i^  failed  to  makp  pmoloynpnt  and  fammg  ooDT't'j'^itie!;  availa^^^**  t 
tnen.    This  app-oach  i    now  corr,..ig  undpr  cnticiST'.  ^s       hr  :nnps 
that  Somp  nothprs  w^h  yoL,ig  childro'     Suc'^  aS  yoi^no    "ev  r-f^a  rr  i  e-' 
mothprs)  arp  among  those  m05t  nee-l'ng  f»r»pinr'ortt-.rp'atPd  is*;' st^i^re. 

The  choices  are  not  limUpn,  howpvpr,  ^,  her  to  «'rc1<j'i,nq  thp^p 
nothers  from  thP  programs  or  to  requiring  '.►^py  pa  rt :  r ,  pfll  e  r,if'r-- 

0**  tnp:r  benP*:ts  if  t^^ey  do  not.    A..,;ther  ^iOQrn^rh  is  ^Iso  .ivi  U^^r. 
maicsng  thpSp  mothers  a  ^>ig^>  priority  qrouo  in  r^-^rs  ^nd  str-"^i/ 
pnco.jraqing  t^pir  participation,  wU^out  going  so  *ar  a^,  to  r  !»  of  t^r  r 
^pnpf^ts  It  thpy  arp  rlptpnnined  *o  remain  hono  w  »_h  t^«»'r  ^h'l^'A.  "h- 
aporoac*-  has  not  hf»f»n  wn^ly  eno'jg^'  ir^e^.    As         r,ir,  fo^-^^.    ^,  t  -i^r 
S'atPS,  fxPHpt'nq  thosP  WOnen  ^rri<^      '^an'^atory   reqiTP'nor*   ►i^r  -lo. 
m'ilfing  littl"  Pffort  to  pnroM  f^pn  -n  onpl  nvnar     ^pr/T,*^'-,  '^hh  to  prn^  -^n 
t^p  Child  cano  servicps  pntail**^''' , 
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This  need  not  be  the  case.    The  policy  debate  here  snould  not  be 
restricted  to  the  tjjo  ,»orc  extr^ne  alternatives  that  are  sometlrnes  pos»»d  as 
the  only  choices.    ConDentIng  along  these  lines,  the  GAO  observed  In  Its 
recent  report  that  "whll       mandatory  requirement  for  wonen  with  children 
under  six  may  not  alway    .  desirable  or  feasible,  voluntary  participation 
H,^TnJ7ZTl  '5?"  'k'^  increased,  especially  In  programs  Seslqned  to 
help  participants  finish  school  or  obtain  skills  training."    it  may  make 

?hr^'Inth'r;.Tr''''?  •"^'^  ^"tensive  efforts  are  made  to  recruU 

these  mothers  into  employment  and  tralmng  programs,  before  the  mrre 
rlraconlao  s.ep  Is  caken  of  enacting  legislation  to  terminate  their  benefits 
If  they  wish  to  care  for  their  young  children, 

Faslng^the  Transition  from  Welfare  to  Work 

An  important  step  the  Congress  could  take  would  be  to  ease  the 
transition  from  welfare  to  work  by  continuing  Medicaid  coverage  for  a 
per.od  such  as  a  year  or  two  for  AFDC  mothers  who  leave  the  welfare  rolls 
to  take  a  job  that  does  not  provide  health  care  coverage.    The  recent  GAO 
report  on  work^and-welfare  notes  that  lack  of  health  care  coverage  can  be  . 
serious  barrer  to  p  acing  AFDC  mothers  in  jobs  and  ccn  also  encourage  a 
return  to  welfare  rolls  from  a  job  that  fails  to  provide  health  benefits  * 
{«  similar  Medicaid  extension  could  be  explored  for  families  leaving  AFDC 
lue  to  increased  receipt  of  child  support  payments        that  Identification 
of  an  absent  'ather  and  collection  of  support  do  n)t  suddenly  oecome  a 
dUadvantage  for  a  mother  and  her  child  en  throug^  loss  of  health  care 
coverage.) 

Inprovements  In  federal  support  for  child  care  services  are  also 
essential.    One  approach  would  be  to  ease  the  transition  from  welfare  to 
work  by  providi  .g  access  to  day  care,  at  fees  based  on  the  family's  ability 
to  piy,  for  a  specified  period  of  time  after  an  AFDC  mother  begins 
enpliyment.    The  GAO  found  that  lack  of  afforrtahle  day  care  limits  lo^ 
placement  of  AFDC  recipients  and  --.o  results  in  a  -eturn  to  welfare  In 
some  cases  where  child  care  arrangements  break  down,    Th^  GAO  concluded 
that    continued  assistance  with  child  care  and  health  care  can  increase 
'job]  placements  [of  welfare  mothersl  and  lengthen  job  retention 
increasing  Iwork-and-wel fare]  prog-am  effectiveness." 

3.      Improving  Tpcentlves  to  Work 

As  part  of  an  Integrated  strategy  to  promote  work  and  self 
sufficiency,  canges  to  strengthen  the  rewards  and  ^ncent^^es  fnr  working 
should  also  be  made.    One  such  modest  change  concern*  the  -edunion  of  AF^^ 
^^'^T^r?  *  recipient  work^  ^nd  rece.ves    n  earned  income  tax  ^ 

credit  (EITC). 

^       The  earned  Income  tax  credn,  broadened  by  last  year's  tax  refom  act 
.s  des.gned.  In  part,  to  offset  some  of  the  Social  Sec-jrUy  payroll  tax 
burder.  for  low  Income  working  families  with  children.    Y«t  orp  qrouO  of 
working  poor  families  Is  effectively  denie'^  the  EUC  and  provided  no  of'^^f 
•  or  payroll  taxes     wording  famiMes  w^o  recplvp  AFnc. 

After  the  fourth  monLi    n  the  job,  AFDC  benefits  arp  reduced  on^ 
dollar  for  eac^^  dollar  a  'amily  rpceives  <n  the  P^mPd  i  ^cone  tax  c-p/^-* 
he  credit  thus  has  virtually  no  yj^ue  for  AFDr  faf^llips    an<i  i^s  Intpn^'eri 
work  Incpntlve  effpcts  are  lost. 

*«oreover,  since  AFOf  benef't^  ar*  r»^,jcp^  9  fintUr  fo-         »  -^o'^^r  -n 
earnings  as  well,  the  net  effect  ca'^  bp  to  '-^po^p  ar  p'fprtlvP  -^^'g-r^i 
rate  of  rore  than  im  percpnf  on  Apv  '-others  «no  wort.    Por  pach 
addH'ona'  donar  t^py  earn,  thPir  wpifar^  ^enpf^-s  ^rOD  a  dollar  w^Mp 

t*^e'^  pav-O-l  taxes  1ncre.i5e  wU^'OUt  ^ny  rjTr  to  Of'Sft  r>e-^.     The  rpsji* 

c^n  ^p  a  net  lo^s  In  ^nco^p  is  parmn'^f  r'^p. 


♦C^nrprn  over  tn's  probip-  has  heen  ra^s-d  V  1-ftPral  and  con^prvatwp 
analyst    ^.-tP.     In  thp^r  'crt^cor* '^'^  ^o'J*  On  wpI  f  arp  rp'o*-^    'tjart  3jfip, 
anri  AO.;,  r^.^rat^c         ,f,p  Hpr^ta^p  J^O.jn^nMn  O^SP-yP   tNt    'Ipa/T-^O  -I'arp 

'or  >  icw-pay:nr;  -oh  Qprpraiiy  np.,n^  losino  Mpdireifi,  hay  na  to  Day  'or 

C^-^-"  c-»rp  ^r-t  »r^nfDor*at.-On,  ^ni  pay  ng  tlxPS.     ^hp  way  tnp  SystPnworr, 
--if^y  rase?,  '"irp^   ;t   irrat^^nal   for  na^y  wOnp-  to  -30  O"  wel'J>rp/ 
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NOt  coijnting  t^e  earned  income  tax  credit  against  aFDC  benefTts  wou]  j 
ease  this  sUuatior,  and  ^ring  the  marginal  tax  rate  belOw  100  percent.  It 
would  also  increase  the  'ncome  gains  reallzen  by  working,  therpby  making 
AFDC  mothers  who  work  so»vwhat  better  Off  than  those  wno  do  not. 

The  treatment  of  the  earned  Income  tax  credit  Is  also  problematic  :n 
the  food  stawp  program.    Here,  the  earned  Income  tax  credit  Is  disregarded 
If  It  1$  received  In  a  lump  sum  after  the  end  of  the  year  (which  Is  how 
most  families  receive  It).    But  If  the  family  elects  to  receive  the  EITC 
throughout  the  year  as  part  of  Its  regular  paychecks,  then  the  EITC  is 
counted  as  Income  and  food  stawp  benefits  are  reduced.    This  encourages 
families  to  take  the  credit  In  a  lu»»p  amount  at  the  end  of  the  y.  r.  Yet 
some  families  nay  be  better  served  if  they  receive  the  credit  throughout 
the  year  and  are  able  to  apply  It  to  basic  household  expenses  as  thes# 
expenses  are  incurred.    Horeover,  the  work  Incentive  effects  of  the  EITC 
my  well  be  stronger  If  It  1$  reflected  In  regular  paychecks  and  boosts 
workers*  take-ho«e  pay. 

Not  counting  th^  EITC  In  federally-aided  public  assistance  programs 
would  straighten  out  these  distorted  Incentives  (the  EITC  would  continue  to 
be  counted  against  the  programs'  resource  limits).    The  cost  would  be 
extreflwly  nooest,  about  $5  million  a  year. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Subcomnlttee  also  consider  modifications  In  the 
basic  AFDC  provisions  that  require  benefits  to  be  reduced  a  full  dollar*  for 
each  dollar  earned,  after  the  fourth  month  on  the  jo  .    In  research 
published  last  year,  Robert  Hoffitt  of  Brown  Unlver*  uy  fount*  that  the 
earlier  studies  on  the  work  Incentive  Impacts  of  V    1981  OBRA  changes 
stopped  toe  soon,  tracking  the  work  behavior  of  AFrc  recipients  only 
through  1982  or  the  first  few  months  of  1983.    Reductions  In  wcrt-  effort 
did  not  begin  to  show  up  until  later.  In  1983  and  1984,  Hoffitt  found.  h» 
concluded  that  "the  weight  of  the  evidence... Implies  that  higher 
trans fer-progr«fc  tax  rates  Such  as  those  resulting  from  OftRA  Tthe  Omnlb-js 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  19811  will  reduce  work  effort  among  the 
femjle-headed  population,  and  that  lower  tax  rates  «»ould  .ncreas**  it.* 

Moreover,  the*^  Is  a  basic  equity  question  here*    Is  It  reasonable  to 
have  a  top  marginal  tax  rate  In  the  Income  tax  structure  of  28  percent  for 
very  wealthy  Individuals,  while  Imposing  an  effective  marginal  tax  rate  of 
close  to  100  percent  on  poor  working  welfare  mothers'    Congress  would  do 
well  to  take  another  look  at  this  issue  and  to  consider  changes  in  this 
area  that  would  reduce  the  marginal  tax  -ate  on  working  AFDC  mothers.  Such 
Changes  could  be  designed  in  a  way  to  simplify  administration  of  the  AFDC 
program  at  the  same  time  (so  that  the  earned  Incowe  disregard  would  not 
change  three  times  during  a  mother's  first  13  months  on  a  job). 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  would  consider 
modifications  In  current  rules  thtu  discourage  work  among  poor  two-parent 
families  receiving  AFDC,    In  states  electing  to  provide  AFDC  benefits  to 
t»w-parent  families  with  children  that  are  poor  enough  to  meet  AFDC  l^com** 
and  assets  tests,  the  family  Is  disqualified  If  the  parent  who  is  the 
principal  wage-earner  (usually  the  father)  works  more  than  100  hours  a 
month.    If  a  father  Increases  h1$  work  hours  to  more  than  100  hour's  but  th^ 
family  Is  still  below  the  AFDC  Income  limits,  the  family  1$  cut  o*f  AFOc 
(and  after  a  brief  period,  off  Medicaid  as  well  In  many  states).    Yet  a 
single-parent  family  with  the  exact  same  income,  and  another  two-par#nt 
family  that  has  the  same  Income  but  works  fewer  hours,  would  continue  to 
receive  bene*1ts. 

If  Congress  wi^^es  to  encourage  both  work  and  family  ^ta^il'tv. 
ShO-M  consider  dropp'ng  the  rlg'-j  "I00-hou~"  rul#. 


COVERAGE  or  TMO^PAREXT  TAMILirs 

In  approf Inat^ly  ^a''  t*^f»  states,  two-par«*nt  fanil^P^  «r# 
autonaticaMy  ^nel'tgihle  fo'^  cas^i  assistance  t^^roug^  AFOf.  ro^ar'^lc,^  o* 
how  poor  th#  families  are.  In  sor»#  ar#*        )  cas^  as';i*^.t?j       at  alt  :^ 
available  to  Poor  children  In  $uc'  fam      s  unless        father  '^av^',  t^-^ 
home. 

recent  pastora^  1p»t^r       t^*^  rat^ol:":  ^■s'lops  U  sharply  cr-t-r;)' 
o'  this  pn'.")*.     Tbe  »>*ShoCS  can  for  '•d^ral  legislation  rpqtjiring  that 
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when  States  o*fpr  AfQC  to  poor  s'lglp-parp'^t  *3ni:l-p<,  tbf         ^p  -^a-^p 
ava:lable  to  poor  two-parpnt  ♦'^nt^ies  as  woM. 

SI'nilarly,  a  'ort^contng  hook  by  Stuart  f^jtle""  anrj  Anoa  *^ordraLa<;  3* 
the  Heritage  foundation  calls  'or  exten'i'ng  AFDC  to  two-pa'-(>ft  ♦'an'tl'tps  :r> 
all  states,  o'jserviig  that  "s^nce  family  stobllUy  shouH  ie  a  najor  policy 
goal.  It  woul<1  be  a  wise  exercise  m  prevention  for  all  t^p  states  to 
provide  this  assistance  to  help  Intact  families  .n  har/^  times,  rather  than 
resf-ictlng  their  assistance  only  to  *am111es  that  have  alrea'ly  co1  lapsed." 

Even  the  White  House  task  force  report  on  welfare  refonn  observes  that 
the  existing  welfare  SiSte»n  provides  *''ittle  or  no  incentive  ♦'or  f^others 
and  fathers  to  form  and  maintain"  families  and  that  "welfare  incone  often 
increases  when  parents  b'eak  up  or  never  uarry," 

Extending  cash  assistance  to  poor,  unet^loyed  two-parent  fanllles  Is 
liflportant  for  another  reason  as  well.    It  is  needed  to  help  plug  a  gaping 
hole  In  the  safety  net  that  has  widened  as  a  result  of  the  rather  severe 
contraction  of  the  unemployment  insurance  program.    For  many  unemployed 
two-parent  families  today,  neither  unemployment  insurance  nor  public 
assistance  is  available,  leaving  these  families  with  little  or  no 
governrent  cash  Support. 

In  15fl5  and  1986.  just  33  percent  of  the  unemployed  received 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  In  the  average  month,  the  lowest  coverage 
rate  ever  recorded.    Moreover,  expenditures  for  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  were  approximately  59  percent  lower  In  1986  than  In  1976  (measureo 
In  constant  dollars),  while  the  number  of  unemplove<J  persons  was  greater  *^ 
1986  than  It  had  been  a  decade  earlier.    The  number  of  jobless  workers 
receiving    no  unemployment  benefits  each  month  averaged  5.5  million  In 
1986,  nearly  as  many  as  at  the  trough  of  the  recession  In  late  1982.  when 
the  unemployment  rate  hit  10.7  percent. 

The  erosion  of  unemployment  Insurance  coverage  has  heen  greatest  for 
the  se^nt  of  the  unemployed  that  has  the  highest  poverty  rate  the 
long-term  unemploy«rd.    The  extended  jneffployment  benefits  program  ^ormpr'y 
provided  three  additional  months  of  benefits  to  jobless  workers  In  most 
states  experiencing  h1^  rates  of  unemployment,  but  It  was  largely 
<<1$mantled  bj  the  budget  cuts  enacted  in  1981.    Today,  only  three  states 
(and  Puerto  Rico)  may  provide  extended  benefits.     Among  states  not 
qualifying  for  extended  benefits  are  WeSi  Virginia  w1t-i  an  11.5  percent 
unemployment  rate,  Mississippi  with  «n  11,1  percent  unemployment  rate, 
Alabama  with  a  9.4  percent  rate,  and  Texas  with  an  8.9  percent  rate  'rates 
are  for  October  1986).    In  these  states       as  ^n  almost  all  others 
unemployment  benefits  terminate  after  a  maximum  of  26  weeks.    If  a  worker 
Is  still  unemployed  after  that  time  and  looking  for  a  joi-,  no  further 
assistance  Is  available.    If  the  worker  I'ves  in  a  two-parent  fa'^Hy  'n  a 
state  that  excludes  such  families  from  AFDC,  there  may  be  no  cash  ai'i  of 
any  sort  available  from  the  government. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Urban  Institute  and  the  Institute  ^cr  ^esedrc 
on  c^overty  show  how  much  of  a  toll  these  policies  have  taken.  'Jrha" 
Institute  analyst  Wayne  Vronan  found  suhStantial  increases  in  poverty  '■ates 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  reductions  m 
u"er-ployment  insurance.    "...[Ht  Is  clear  that  the  long-terw  unef^loyed 
r  pef-ienc-*  very  hl-jh  poverty  rates  and  that  HI  benefits  ha^e  a  Sjbstaitifll 
poverty-reducing  Impact,"  Vroman  reported.     "In  the  a*>sence  o*  SO«e 
aUernatlve  new  program,  and  given  the  particularly  large  amoiy^t  of 
long-tern  unemploynent  experienced  in  th*  n80's.  il  see»i»s  O^nr  th^*  •] 
♦ienefit  Cutback',  have  contributed  to  economic  harr^shij  an-^  tn  occ  ;r»'e«cos 
0*  poverty  In  the  1930 's." 

Sneldon  nanz*ge''  and  ^eter  Gottsc^dl*  of  the  Instifj**  *nr  o^^p^rc*^ 
Poverty  ex^nlnp'J  the  c1  rciT'StanceS  0^  workers  whi  w^ro  otnployo''  it  1 w^io 
J0^';  b'jt  t^'en  lost  t^^eV  jobs  and   joined  t^e    -^nitS  of  th»  (ji^-tp^oyp''.  Tho^ 
foij-»d  tnat  "nost  une<"ployed  hojsehold  hpa-^s  <<ho  had  or*v"Oi>^ly  hpH  ^ow  w^qo 
JOS  I'd  not  rpc*»1ve  unemployment  iriS'>'anc»  ^•npf-ts,         th^*  t*^e 
proportion  that  dl'*  ''ecel/e  hen»f'ts  "^ad  docr^ase'*  S>;hStant  *  a  M  y  -  rA'*«t 
years,    "or^over.  these  ♦o'^leSS  worlrers  ftf^^  f^e-f  fan:1*ef,  r^ce' l"t»ip 
1"  t^e  way  of  cash  as^Htance  fron  rt^p*-  progrars.    As  a  r^sjit,  f^^v  »«>»'e 
"at  h*q>>  r*sk  0*  00/<»rly.' 
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In  the  log  run,  thp  (jnj»mpl oyn»eit  'osurance  SyStw  needs  to  bp 
reexanine'^  and  rpforr*e'1.    Such  action  ts  'jnluely  ".n  the  lOOtn  Congress, 
Moweve'-,  some      the  poorest  two-parent,  ure-tployed  families  can 
assiste*^  "ow  an-i  one  of  t^e  more  flagrant  ^o!es  in  the  safety  net  can 
landed  if  AFOC  coverage  U  extende^l  to  unenploye'1  tt*o-parpni  famines  i" 
all  states. 


THE  WOPKIwr,  PQQP 

Another  critical  area  trrhere  consensus  has  ^e»n  growing  Is  thP  nped  to 
alter  the  thrust  of  public  policies  toward  thp  working  poor.    If  one  of  our 
principal  gcals  ^s  to  help  -nore  of  the  poor  becom*  $p1  f-suf f Icient  and  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty,  then  Incentive*  zn<i  disincentives  placed  in  thP 
path  of  the  working  poor  take  on  added  Significance. 

Unfortunately,  the  ni«ber  of  Americans  w^o  wo^k  but  are  still  poor  has 
hurgeoned  In  recent  years.    The  niwber  of  priwe  working  age  Individuals  who 
work  full-time  full -year  but  are  still  below  the  poverty  line  has  grown 
•^re  than  50t  since  197R.    There  are  approximately  2.5  million  poor 
children  wtto  live  In  a  fawlly  where  a  wage-earner  works  full-tline 
year-round.    The  proportion  of  the  poverty  pooulatlon  that  works  during  the 
year  Is  now  at  an  all  time  high. 

The  circumstances  of  the  working  poor  demand  renewed  attention.  Too 
often  a  paren*  faces  a  choice  between  a  in1nlnHr>  wage  or  other  low  wage  ^ob 
that  provides  no  health  care  or  child  care  benefits  and  public  assistance 
benefits  which  bring  Medicaid  coverage  along  with  them.    For  many  parents, 
including  responsible  parents  genuinely  concerned  about  their  children, 
this  choice  Is  not  always  easy. 

The  congress  and  the  President  ^ast  ypar  took  an  Important  step  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  working  poor  when  they  passed  the  lay  reform  bill. 
But  while  the  tax  reform  bill  removed  worki     poor  fanlHes  from  the 
federal  In^w^  tax  rolls,  it  did  not  address  Sjch  problems  as  wages  that 
ip»^p  fwllies  far  ^.elou  fe  po^?-ty  f»*y;  hp^.-*-*  --!*a-::?  ';cr-*'<t  'ev?'- 

as  well,  where  large  families  are  concerned)  and  the  lack  of  health  car* 
coverage  or  affordable  child  care  services  for  many  of  these  families.  I 
would  like  to  co««ent  on  on*  proposal  that  I  oeMeve  would  be  especla^y 
t>#npf1c1al-1n  dealing  with  this  hotter  adjusting  thP  earne<1  Income  ta/ 
Crpd      hy  fap»1ly  size. 

Adjust  thp  iirc  by  Family  $1?p 

For  a  famlljr  of  two  today,  full-time  year-round  work  at  the  minlmut* 
wage  will  almost  lift  the  *am11y  to  thp  poverty  Unp,    But  for  a  family  of 
three  with  a  full-time  ninlmum  wage  worker,  earnings  fall  uwre  tt-an  ^?,fKin 
below  the  poverty  line.    For  a  family  of  four,  the'gap  exceeds  $4,000, 

The  Do^er.y  line  1s  adjusted  for  *am1ly  size.    WpUare  benefits  arp 
adj'jsted  *or  family  size  as  well.    But  wages  are  not  adjusted  by  *anily 
5*ze.    As  a  resuH,  trying  to  novp  fanlHps  f^on  welfare  to  employrpnt 
crpates  i  serious  pron'em  for  large  'a-illies.    They  may  be  far  worse  of'  1* 
Ihpy  work  at  a  low  wage  job,  and  their  children  may  he  pushed  deeper  Into 
poverty. 

This  differential  treatment       ^argp  and  sna'^  families  is  compoundM 
rv  t'^e  federal  tax  code,  e^en  after  ta»  reform,    for  s-^all  families  wth 
earnings  at  the  poverty  Mne,  thp  f^x  rt^fr,m  bM  1  pl-m'nat#s  t»«pir  mcimp 
tax  burden  and  o'fs^ts  most  of  thpV  social  security  tax  ^yrrJen.    But  'or 
large  families  with  earnings  at  thp  poverty  l^np,  vpry  l-ittl*  of  Ihp 
payroll  tit  "-urden  IS  offset. 

^hp  rpas^-^  'or  the  d^ffpre^tia^  ta»  trp^t'^Pnt  o'  larq^  and  vnall 
'ar>l'lPS  -S  SimplP       i»   1s  prTn^-My  H ,»  »<5  t»«»  i;)rir  n*   i  'an'l/  siz* 
a'l-jstnp''t  1n  t"^*  pa'-npd  ^ncoir^  tar  crp''**.  fF'*r  .    i^^-oq  sy^h  ^  'pat  (r<» 
to    "e  EfC  would,  "1       view,  ""p  nnp  o'  t^*  '^OSt  ^le^pf ''c ' al  th'ng<i 
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Congress  could  do  in  encouraqing  worn  ano  wU-$uf f Idency .  It  woul  have 
the  following  effects: 

•  It  would  bring  working  poor  families  with  several  children  sonewhat 
closer  to  the  poverty  line. 

•  It  would  reduce  {or  possibly  el1-t1nate)  the  pro*>len  of  ha^:ng 
welfare  benefits  be  •ore  remunerative  than  working  for  larger 
families. 

•  It  would  provide  for  more  equal  tax  treatment  of  larger  and  smaller 
families  with  children. 

I  would  note  t^at  the  concept  of  adjusting  the  EITC  by  'arnDy  siz^  is 
an  area  wt»ere  a  rather  extraordinary  consensus  is  now  developing.  *mong 
those  who  have  expressed  support  In  recent  months  for  such  an  approach  are: 
the  White  Mouse,  In  Its  task  force  report  on  families;  the  Heritage 
Foundation;  AEI  tax  expert  Eugene  Steuerle,  the  director  of  tax  analysis  at 
the  Treasury  Oepartiwnt  during  much  of  the  tax  reform  f^ebate;  Robert 
5?e1schauer  of  the  Brookings  Institution;  the  Children's  Defense  Fund;  the 
Social  Policy  Task  Force  of  the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  and  severa'  o'  the 
recent  welfare  refo'W  tas«  force  reports. 


BASIC  SUPPORT  LEVELS 

Another  area  where  I  would  hope  Congress  would  consider  cha^aes 
Involves  basic  benefit  levels  for  Iom  Income  families  and  children.  ]r 
most  states,  AFOC  benefits  have  fallen  precipitously  In  rea^  ter^  ove*- 
past  decade  and  a  half.    In  tf'e  typical  state,  benefits  a^e  now  33  perce*»t 
lower  than  in  1970,  after  adjustii*ent  for  Inflation.    The  research  o'  "ar/ 
Jo  Bane  and  David  Ellwood  of  Harvard  has  chown  that  low  *«»lfare  benefu 
levels  do  not  reduce  out-of-»*edlocit  births  or  retard  the  formafon  of 
female-headed  households.    Essentially,  low  benefits  make  fam1^i#s  and 
their  children  poorer,    t^lwood  has  observed  that  by  vTrtue  of  havl'jg  AfjC 
Vne'U  level  i  mat  vary  w****^/  r-r-""  :tate;,        'zl*     "^zi  c'*''ctiv»'/ 
conducted  a  massive  experijnent  to  rfetermlne  whether  low  benefit  l»veU 
produce  social  gains.    The  experiment,  ♦»e  concl«jd»s,  has  failed  low 
benefits  do  not  produce  social  gains,  but  lo  result  in  greater  hjrlsh'p  'o' 
the  families  involved. 

In  recent  raonths,  interest  has  Ven  r^iclndle'l  m  so^  a'jarter^ 
establishing  a  mini  mtmi  'edera  1  bene f  1 1  1  e ^e ^  'or  AFOC .    A    ^  •  • 

level  could  boost  the  If'comes  a-^d  wel'-be'ng       so«e       i*'^  pocr^^t 
children  In  the  United  States. 

!'  approval  of  "•i*»i^ui«  benefit  levels  -lo^s  "nt  p'ovo  pcss***  * 
year,  a  few  modest  alternatives  couM  be  considered,    ^o'  erfl**?^*. 
proposals  could  be  consl'^ered  tn  p^ovld*  financial  :ncent*rf»s  'n*-  st^t-s 
to  «eep  b»*»ef1ts  fron  falling  as  'ar  h^h'^d  *n'iat*'5P  as  I'^ey  •  »** 

oast  decade  a^d  a  half.    TMs  could  at  least  help      '^^d  »«#*«p»^f^ 
eroding  even  furth-r.    !<-  addition,  low  pay»n<>nt  states  corj"''^  '  ym^''  -r 

re';'j*r#*^  to  aop^y  '^re  g*nerous  *,nrryn^  d^sr^qar^s    ra»,^*'  t"**^  •  " 

coit^nje  r^djclrg  bene'''ts  f>  f'jH  f^oHar  'or  »ach  dollar  ^j'-r.*,*  ^ 
t>'*s  would  f^ot  ra*s»  h*ip'1ts  to  'a-»*^*»s  w*t^  no  ot''*'  ""c^*^.  m      /  ^  »• 
'^ast  oase  t*^»  Cjr'-**»t  s'tuafT*       ^*''z^  wc-r-nrj  po'3'" 

ioco^es   "J^^Ow  hgl  *  n,f  DO**'"t.y   ' a'*  '-.p' "p-**  >'>'' 


OS-  -^r^-    p^  '-p-p'-'    'p/<>  * 
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I  wouTfl  ^ue  to  ad-ircss  the  Whit?  «ojs«»  f##lfare  rpfors 
proposiU.    The  rfhite  Mouse  proposals  call  for  state  ejper1nentat<or  m  t^P 
^ow  ">c^  progrwi  are*.    Certain!/  constructive  dewoostration  proj^ts  can 
•^elp  LS  leirn  how  to  inprove  the  welfare  syste*". 

Yet  the  White  House  propo'Sa)  turns     t,  upon  close  examination,  to 
Cill  not  for  a  reasonable  niaoer  of  carefully  des1gr,e<^.  carefully  evaluated 
J^«onstrat1oftS ,  but  mher  for  hyrnlreds  of  situations  1r  which  states  and 
localities  are  authorized  to  go  their  own  way  and  alter  tjsic  federal 
assistance  prograas  as  we  know  then  today.    The  White  Hou>e  report  appears 
to  envision  legislation  that  would  confer  on  the  White  hi,wse  sweeping 
authority  to  waive  virtually  any  curre-tt  'ederal  requi nwnt  In  any  low 
income  prograM  and  to  approve  a  plethora  of  state  and  local  deviations. 
Moreover,  the  criteria  that  would  be  used  to  guide  Adwlnistratioo  decisions 
to  approve  or  deny  such  waivers,  as  set  forth  In  the  bill,  seeas  to  '"•fleet 
long-standing  l^lte  Mouse  ideological  conceptions  of  how  the  low  1nco«e 
syste*  should  be  altered.    For  exaaple.  the  i^lnlstrat^on's  bill 
establishes  as  a  'policy  goal,'  in  assessing  which  demonstration  proposals 
to  approve,  that  detenrtnations  of  need  for  assistance  should  be 
•individualized"  through  'local  decisions*  to  the  extent  possible.  Mot 
only  are  federal  benefit  standards  considered  inappropriate;  ever  state 
benefit  standards  se««  to  be  frowned  upon. 

In  short,  I  fear  that  the  White  House  proposal,  as  now  designed,  «y 
less  a  p^an  to  conduct  a  eanageable  nt*rt>er  of  experii«erts  fro«  whTc*» 
lessons  can  be  drawn  than  an  ef'ort  to  create  so  mich  diversity  in  so  «any 
areas  that  federal  standards  In  low  inco*«e  prograr^s  begin  to  erode. 

"H^is  strategy  appears  particularly  clear  wit"  regarrj  to  'ederal  lew 
income  entitlement  programs,  S'jch  as  'ood  strips,  AFOC,  SSI,  and  He'l'ca-d. 
"^is  bill  provides  that  demcstra* i jns  projects  'nvoWmg  cnaoges  *n  ''e'e 
lew  'ncome  entitle^nt  progra»*s  f»ust  bt  designed       sucn  a  way  t*»at  t^*» 
ent:tU    n»s  are  turne*!  .nto  bl^cit  grants. 


^^ootn~t»  co'^tinue'i  fron  previoi/S  sage" 

'""s  ceM'rg,  now  $7?  mMlion  a  yei'',  -(as  last  aljyste'*  npa^'^y  <  deca^^^ 
ago,  in  1Q78,  Since  then,  inflat^'O"  ^as  increase''  'i'l  ?*''c*'"t.  whi^#  tn* 
celling  has  re5>a*ned  f''02en. 

The  ^vjyse  of  Representatives  n^^e  t^r*e  s^parai*  •"orl^  tn  address 
t^^'s  problem  in  tH»  1970*s.  l^'rice  passing  legislation  to  extend  SSI  to 
p'^erto  ?'co.    Thp  legislation  «4S  opposed  t>y        Se^at^  F-nj)ncp  ':o<v'»t»» 
c^'ainsan,  however,  and  died  in  con'*'-*nce  eac*^  ti«n». 

•o  *pr''  j9ft6,  t^e  average  montf'ly  *)e'»p*it  'or  t^e  *^'*»r]y  i^^t* 
''••va'^le"  p'^O'-  was  S36  a  •Krntn  -r,  Pjeno  stco.  'ar  ^e'ow  ♦n^  av-^a?*  SS' 
^iff%^i^\  >    1  of  S?30.    S'j'llariy,  ♦.*'e  ">ax*«y»^         pay-****.        a  ^a-'V  '>* 

tnr#p  no  Ot****"   i  "CCne  was  i  nQr^*t\  ;n  >j#rto  J^'CO  ^f"  iJirn^iry  l^?*,^ 

co^Jpa'ed  t.o  S3«6  a  -yj^t*'  ''^  t''*  median  state,  SPi  a  '^f>t^  :n  tn*  *-r'^  o 
Isii^ds,  ar-j  *rjf*  a  month  *rt  Ala*>*f"a.  t^**  Stat*  w't*-  t^^  ^ow*it  "^'"e^'t 
i*ve's. 

d*""^^  pay^^f^ts  a  TP  low*''       ^j^f'to  '"o,  *"pp'*  *s  ^•^p'"**. 

•-'s*  '"^  t^e  50  s»at*s.    "^^^  ^r>#f^' •^^--i^f-*  fa»o  -■n  Pjpt*'^  P"'.o  ra^'-jpH  *'o«" 
. "  to  ?'  jp'-ce-t 

'•"f   •ICt'O"   'O'^^rPSS  COJ^"  tA^P  wOj'-I  '•p  pr'P.-/<   ♦  np           p'oc'"')'"  *0 

p^prtr    2-0,            -tS    '  «it   attpnot    to  do   ST  Q''",   t^-P   •J'^j'.p  tfl^'.C'* 

''pq*^  4t''''>  t^ai  wojH  ♦'ivp  psta*"  ^ '  s^*'*  ai  'S*  ^''oq'"*'*  ti^p  •s'^"'*,  w***^ 
'  o^pr  »-P''p       iprfB'j  t^i*"  * "  t*'*       stat<»'>  i"  apD'^cac*"  ">.!''  '^*» 

p»o''^'"e'*  a'53**".    *1  te'^'^at ' ly,       t-'s  's  "ti  fp^v-i^'p,  t^*  c***''*'''? 

?jp'"*0  P';o  ^"j''^  ""p   '■j  ^•'1  t "  -^''^Pt  ^<>^#r^  ^0',>      jp  l'^ 

"  '■PC*"'  /-^a'S 
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Under  «n  entltlenent,  a  household  that  1$  poor  enough  to  wet  a 
proqrin's  eligibility  requirements  is  entitled  to  assistance.  The 
entm««ent  is  honored  even  If  a  state  enters  a  recession,  whet  need 
increases  (aid  program  casts  rise)  as  a  consequence. 

Under  a  block  grant  progran.  by  contrast,  a  state  receives  a  'ixed 
allotJient  of  funds  for  the  year;  the  funds  do  not  increase  if  need  grovs. 
Poor  fa«rllie$  in  the  state  are  no  longer  entitled  to  benefits,  despite 
their  poverty.    The  block  grant  structure  is  ill-$uUed  to  delivering 
needs>based  benefits,  particularly  during  periods  of  economic  do««nturn. 
Uhen  states  experience  recession,  the  manber  of  households  in  need  rises 
while  state  revenues  contract.    Yet  while  the  number  of  those  in  need 
rises,  the  amount  of  funds  provided  to  the  state  is  fixed  under  a  block 
grant. 

In  such  a  situation,  benefit  cuts  or  denial  of  aid  to  some  of  the 
newly  poor  and  newly  unemployed  becomes  likel>.    In  addition,  the 
countercyclical  features  of  means-tested  federal  entitlements  —  namely, 
that  more  federal  funds  are  infused  into  the  state  economy  when  the  economy 
sn«rs  and  need  increases,  while  federal  furds  are  reduced  when  need  shrinks 
and  the  state's  economy  rebounds      are  lost  when  block  grants  are  used  to 
provide  the  benefits. 

Broadetted  Mthority  for  demonstration  projects  should  thus  be 
carefully  constructed  by  the  Congress.    U^iver  authority  already  exists  In 
laws  governing  AFOC  and  many  other  low  income  programs.    In  expanding  the 
executive  branch's  demonstration  authority.  Congress  should  ensure  that  the 
ntMber  of  newly  authorized  pilot  projects  is  kept  at  a  manageable  level, 
with  such  projects  subject  to  careful  evaluations  from  which  useful  lessons 
can  be  learned. 

Moreover,  in  «ost  circwstances  where  pilot  projects  are  designed  that 
involve  benefit  structures  in  entitlement  programs  such  as  AFOC,  SSI, 
Medicaid,  or  food  stamps,  the  entitlement  nature  of  these  programs  should 
be  maintained.    In  virtually  all  demonstration  projects  conducted  in  these 
programs  in  recent  years  (including  food  stamp  work  fare  demonstrations,  job 
search  pilot  prt/jects.  demonstrations  testing  the  revamping  of  food  stamp 
ben4>fit  rules  to  accord  more  closely  with  AFOC  and  Medicaid  rules,  and  a 
number  of  other  projects)  the  entitlement  structure  has  been  consistently 
maintained. 

I  a^so  have  a  concern  rcgar(^^g  the  possible  cash-out  of  food  stanp 
benefits  that  would  likely  occur  under  a  number  of  the  demonstration 
projects.    Under  the  federal  Food  Stamp  Act,  food  stamps  may  not  be  counted 
as  Income  in  detenn^ning  eligibility  and  benefit  levels  under  federal, 
state,  or  local  programs.    I'  food  stamps  are  cashed  out,  it  is  ipssential 
that  this  protection  be  mainvjined.  and  that  some  portion  of  a  combined 
cash  payment  be  identified  as  representing  a  food  stamp  rash  out  l^vel 
ff^U  can  be  done  in  a  standardized  fashion,  so  that    ood  stainp  benefit 
ieveH  -^eed  *ot  be  individually  determined). 

If  this  is  not  done,  then  fn  iMny  demonstration  areas.  *FOC  ^a'^:V,e$ 
living  in  public  or  subsidized  housing  will  suddenly  find  their  rents 
Increased  v#ry  susbstantlally .    So«e  families  «ay  be  made  IneHg^iV  fo*- 
other  benefits  or  services  as  well. 

Finally.  If  Co'gr^ss  ajthor^zes  demonstration  projects,  the  scoo* 
tne  dw>nstratloni      I.e..  w^.lch  federal  programs  ca«  be  covered  shoul'i 
be  carefully  de'lnefl  and  Hwite'l.    The  White  Ho-j$e  proposal        s  >c»>  a« 
Inclusive  definition  that  progra«w  ranging  f'-om  veterans  pen^'ons  t-^  ^a'* 
Start  to  Pell  g''<*nts.  Ugal  services.  Job  C:5-PS.  and  the  WiC  program  wOiH 
appear  to  be  1ncl'"3ed.    Varly  lOO  separ«?.#  federa^  prograns,  '^^y  X^p"^ 
aj-jte  yr^late'l  to  »el'ar#.  s»en  to  be  cnv#r*'<  ^nde*"        ''e-'O-'^t '••s* '^-^ 
ajt^'ority  as  so'jg'^t       the  W^Me  House. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Greenstein. 
Next  we  will  turn  to  Susan  Rees. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  REES,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COALITION 

ON  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Ms.  Rees.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Susan  Rees,  director 
of  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Gary 
Itzkowitz,  who  is  on  our  staff  and  is  with  me  in  case  you  have  any 
questions  on  the  survey  that  we  have  been  conducting  of  low- 
income  people. 

The  Coalition  was  formed  in  1981  of  over  100  organizations  at 
the  national  level  that  are  very  concerned  about  the  needs  of  low- 
income  people  and  minorities.  We  also  have  in  our  network  grass- 
roots ^I'oupe,  many  of  them  consisting  of  low-income  people  them- 
selves. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  we 
do  have  great  appreciation,  Mr.  Ford,  for  the  leadership  that  you 
have  taken  and  for  your  steadfast  support  of  extending  AFDC  UP 
to  all  States. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  in  its  efforts  to  revamp  the  welfare 
system  will  have  as  its  overriding  goal  the  reduction  of  poverty. 
Too  often,  many  who  are  advocating  welfare  reform  today  seem  to 
have  as  theu-  central  focus  the  reduction  of  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
that  in  and  of  itself  is  not  go^ng  to  improve  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  people  in  poverty.  As  I  have  said,  the  Coalition's  testimo- 
ny is  based  on  a  survey  that  we  are  conducting,  with  support  from 
the  Ford  Foundation.  It  is  also  based  on  discussions  tliat  we  have 
had  with  the  working  group  of  25  policy  groups  her^  in  Washing- 
ton who  have  been  discussing  the  same  issues  that  this  committee 
is  considering. 

The  Ford-supported  survey  enables  us  to  convey  the  views  of  200 
persons  with  incomes,  with  just  a  few  exceptions,  125  percent  below 
the  poverty  line.  In-depth  interviews,  averaging  2  hours  in  length, 
were  conducted  with  50  low-income  persons  in  Washington,  D.C., 
this  past  summer  Another  150  interviews  are  just  being  completed 
now  m  San  Antonio,  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  end  three  rural  counties  in 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  The  final  analysis  and  report  will  be 
available  in  late  April,  and  we  will  make  sure  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  that  report. 

For  many  reasons,  which  we  will  outline,  our  working  group  be- 
lieves that  employment/training  carmot  provide  the  total  solution. 

First,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  our  system  of  public  as- 
sistance is  far  from  reaching  all  of  those  in  poverty  now.  If  you 
look  only  at  poor  families  with  children,  only  about  half  of  them 
are  receiving  AFDC.  Furthermore,  2  million,  or  22  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  receive  AFDC,  do  not  -eceive  it. 

Some,  obviously,  do  not  app.y.  They  may  think  they  are  not 
qualified  or  they  may  have  been  told  informally  that  they  don't 
qualify.  The  bureaucracy,  we  have  found  in  our  interviews,  keeps 
many  from  applying. 

I  personally  interviewed  a  woman  in  Washington  this  summer 
who  had  no  incoine  from  any  source  and  two  children  to  support. 
Yet,  she  had  not  applied  for  food  stamps  yet,  and  had  only  recently 
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applied  for  AFDC.  She  was  in  a  training  program  and  had  been  un- 
employed for  several  months. 

She  said  that  the  reason  that  she  had  delayed  applying  for  bene- 
fits was  that  to  do  so  she  would  have  to  find  an  entire  day  that  she 
could  take  off  and  fmd  a  neighbor  or  friend  to  take  her  to  the 
Montgomery  County  welfare  office.  She  would  have  to  make  special 
arrangements  to  have  her  children  cared  for  during  the  hours  that 
she  would  have  to  spend  there,  and  she  knew  that  she  would  need 
additional  documentation  and  it  would  require  other  trips. 

This  was  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  people  that  we  inter- 
viewed who  had  applied  for  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits.  In  fact, 
we  got  the  impression  at  times  that  it  is  a  full-time  job  just  to 
apply  for  and  maintain  your  eligibility  for  welfare. 

Our  policies  have  already  made  it  very  difficult  for  people  in 
need  to  qualify  and  maintain  that  needed  support.  Erecting  any  ad- 
ditional hurdles  in  this  round  of  welfare  reform  would  really  be  in- 
tolerable. If  anything,  we  need  to  consider  streamlining  the  system 
and  red'icing  the  amount  of  documentation  required. 

Although  some  don't  apply,  most  of  the  poor  not  receiving  AFDC 
do  not  qualify  under  State-determined  policies.  For  example,  a 
seven-member  Hispanic  family  that  we  interviewed  in  Texas  could 
not  b^in  to  qualify  for  AFDC  simply  because  of  the  father's  pres- 
ence. Food  stamps  of  $304  a  month  was  that  family's  only  income, 
now  that  his  unemployment  benefits  had  run  out.  This  is  22  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line  for  a  seven-member  family,  and  these  two 
parents  and  their  five  children  were  living  in  a  two-room  house 
with  no  doors  and  no  plumbing. 

For  those  who  do  manage  to  qualify  for  AFDC,  the  benefits 
simply  do  not  go  far  enoiigh.  Time  and  again  in  our  interviews  in 
Washington  we  were  told  by  recipients  that  AFDC  and  food  stamps 
last  only  2  or  3  weeks  out  of  a  month,  but  people  said  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  survive  without  them. 

A  white  mother  of  two  is  living  at  74  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
on  AFDC  and  food  stamps  in  Aliquippa.  She  pays  $225  of  her  $357 
AFDC  benefits  to  rent  a  trailer.  When  interviewed,  she  had  winter 
clothing  for  her  two  children,  but  only  jeane  and  a  T-shirt  for  her- 
self. The  youngest  child  has  a  severe  respiratory  problem  which  re- 
quires constant  monitoring  tiirough  the  night  and  frequent  emer- 
gency trips  to  the  hospital.  Medicaid  would  not  pay  for  a  breathing 
monitor,  which  would  cost  $5,000,  or  $225  a  month  to  rent. 

The  Coalition  believes  that  this  year  Congress  should  take  the 
first  steps  towards  achieving  in  the  foreseeable  future  combined 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefit  that  would  be  nationwide,  reaching 
100  percent  of  poverty. 

We  also  believe,  as  you  c^o,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  AFDC  UP  must 
be  mandated  tn  all  States  so  that  children  in  two-parent  families 
are  not  discriminated  against  simply  because  of  the  State  they  live 
in. 

Now,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  topic  that  today  is  considered 
"the"  issue  of  welfare  reform;  namely,  work.  The  great  majority  of 
people  we  interviewed  believe  that  a  good  job  ultinfiately  was  the 
only  way  out  of  their  current  economic  straits.  Yet,  employment 
and  training  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  going  to  be  the  solution 
for  everyone.  First,  many  are  seriously  haiiipered  in  their  ability  to 
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work  due  to  their  own  disability  or  the  care  needed  by  a  family 
member. 

We  purposely  interviewed  10  disabled  persons  in  Washington, 
only  to  find  that,  in  addition,  nearly  the  entire  sample  had  some- 
one else  in  the  household,  especially  children  and  spouses,  who 
were  disabled,  impaired,  or  seriously  UL 

Second,  we  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  nurturing  chil- 
dren is  a  valuable  activity,  possibly  the  most  important  in  our  soci- 
ety. Much  has  been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  middle-class  moth- 
ers have  entered  the  work  force,  but  significant  numbers  have  not. 
Thirty  percent  with  children  age  6  to  17,  for  example,  are  not 
working  outside  the  home.  Many  of  those  who  do  work  outside  the 
home  have  a  husband  with  whom  they  share  responsibility  for 
caring  for  the  children.  A  great  majority,  71  percent,  work  less 
than  full-time. 

Given  the  reality  of  low  wages  and  inadequate  child  care,  many 
low-income  mothers  choose  not  to  work,  rather  than  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  their  children.  Others  know  that  their  earnings  would  not 
even  come  close  to  the  cost  of  substitute  parenting. 

Hie  challenge  to  the  community  is  to  find  the  bept  way  to  make 
real  jobs  a  possibility  for  all  those  who  want  to  work.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  promise  more  than  we  can  deliver, 
because  many  of  these  people  have  been  through  many  programs, 
federally  funded  Government  programs,  they  thought  would  lead  to 
a  job  and  did  not.  Neither  work  nor  training  would  be  a  new  expe- 
rience to  the  people  we  have  interviewed.  In  Washington,  everyone 
had  worked  at  some  point  in  their  lives,  and  about  hal^  were  still 
working.  But  all  were  still  poor. 

At  least  in  Washington  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  training  that 
many  had  received  was  often  inadequate  and  sometimes  incompe- 
tent. One  such  case  was  that  of  a  black  couple  in  their  thirties, 
with  four  children.  She  has  epilepsy  and  he  has  sickle-cell  anemia. 
The  wife  made  many  sacrifices,  bought  an  expensive  medical  dic- 
tionary and  attended  classes  through  the  snow,  while  pregnant,  to 
learn  to  become  a  medical  transcriber.  Such  a  job  would  have  sig- 
nificantly raised  her  income,  but  the  course  was  cancelled  before 
she  could  complete  it. 

She  then  took  a  typing  course  and  got  a  job  as  a  typist  and  was 
soon  fired  because  she  had  too  many  tjrping  errors.  Finally,  she 
went  ba^k  on  AFDC  just  so  she  could  qualify  for  addition -J  train- 
ing. Now  she  does  have  a  job,  at  $150  a  week,  or  about  t  j  percent 
of  the  poverty  line  for  her  family. 

Her  husband  is  unemployed  because  his  condition  prevents  him 
from  doing  strenuous  work.  He  \ient  through  extensive  training  to 
become  a  driver  of  tractor  trailer  rigs.  Only  after  the  training  was 
completed  did  h  learn  he  needed  to  pass  his  physical  exam  as 
wfcu,  and  his  medical  condition  prevented  him  from  doing  that.  He 
f  .^Is  very  strongly  thai  he  should  have  been  informed  before  enter- 
ing the  course  that  he  would  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  drive  these 
trucks. 

Then  he  went  into  an  architectural  drafting  course,  and  he  had 
one  yosr  of  basic  training  in  that,  but  he  has  found  that  he  cannot 
even  get  an  entr^'-level  job  because  he  cannct  re'*ei'*e  additional 
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training.  The  job  center  that  was  helping  him  would  not  approve 
an  additional  year  of  training. 

Besides  lack  of  training  and  education,  the  people  we  interviewed 
most  frequently  mentioned  the  lack  of  appropriate  child  care  and 
the  loss  of  Medicaid  coverage  as  their  main  obstacles  to  work  ou^ 
side  the  home.  Child  care  not  only  must  be  available  for  infants 
and  children  after  school,  but  those  who  need  attention  to  special 
health  problems.  Anyone  with  children  is  reluctant  to  lose  the  pri- 
mary health  care  services  that  Medicaid  provides.  By  trking  a  job 
that  doesn't  have  hospitalization  or  mcgor  medical  msurance,  the 
risk  is  even  greater  for  those  families  which  already  have  medical 
problems  established. 

People  are  also  extremely  reluctant  to  take  the  risk  of  a  mini- 
mum-wage type  job  which  offers  little  flexibility  in  hours,  a  necessi- 
ty with  people  who  have  very  young  children,  and  that  offer  little 
opportunity  to  learn  and  advance. 

Certainly  workfare,  working  off  your  benefits,  does  not  offer  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  these  people  aspire  to.  One  woman  told  us,  "I 
wouldn't  be  any  better  off  than  I  am  now.  I  would  still  be  on  wel- 
fare." Since  they  do  not  lead  to  true  independence  from  the  system, 
such  work  relief  approaches  should  be  firmly  rejected. 

To  be  fair  to  all  those  who  want  and  need  jobs,  as  well  as  those 
who  believe  they  can't  and  shouldn't  be  away  from  home,  we  be- 
lieve that  you  should  start  with  a  welfare-work  system  which  is 
open  to  all  who  wish  to  enter  it,  but  compulsory  for  none.  Our  ex- 
perience with  JTPA  has  made  us  all  veiy  wary  of  creaming.  How- 
ever, our  experience  in  our  survey  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  predict  who  really  would  become  long-term  dependents. 
Almost  everyone  we  interviewed  had  at  least  one  of  the  character- 
isti(»  that  are  typical  of  those  who  become  long-term  dependents 
on  the  welfare  system. 

Those  who  move  into  paid  work  should  have  available  to  them  a 
full  menu  of  education,  training,  and  support  services.  Assessments 
must  come  at  the  beginning  from  a  qualified  person  who  knows  the 
community's  education  and  training  system  and  the  local  job 
market.  From  what  several  interviewees  told  us  about  the  trea^ 
ment  they  receive  from  welfare  workers,  they  would  be  the  last 
ones  I  would  choose  to  deliver  such  a  sensitive  personal  service. 

Finally,  any  Federal  legislation  should  set  up  performance  stand- 
ards based  on  quality  rather  than  the  number  of  placements.  Even 
with  a  perfect  training  system  for  all  AFDC  and  even  potential 
AFDC  recipients,  in  most  places  there  are  not  enough  jobs  avail- 
able that  pay  enough  or  provide  the  benefits  necessary  to  support  a 
family  and  assure  the  availability  of  health  care.  Ultimately,  the 
situation  calls  for  broad  economic  measures  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  hearing. 

It  is,  however,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  to  devise 
provisions  that  will  relieve  the  economic  barriers  faced  by  AFDC 
recipients  moving  into  low-wage  employment.  Specifically,  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  extending  Medicaid,  liberalizing  AFlJC  eamed- 
income  disregards  and  deductions,  removing  the  100-hour  rule  for 
two-parent  working  families,  providing  child  care  allowances  for 
those  in  training  and  education,  and  modifying  the  EITC  to  assist 
families  earning  wages  less  than  the  poverty  line. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  this  complex,  but  most  important,  of  issues.  T.ie  Coali- 
tion would  urge  you  to  move  ahead  so  that  this  year  we  Cfm  accom- 
plish as  much  as  we  possibly  can  for  poor  families  and  at  the  same 
time  set  a  clear  agenda  for  the  unfinished  business  which  will  un- 
doubtedly remain.  As  I  said,  we  will  be  happy  to  supply  our  final 
report  of  our  survey  and  we  stand  willing  to  work  with  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  in  the  months  ahead. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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PRESENTED  BY 


SUSAN  REES 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
COALITION  ON  HUMAN  NEEDS 


Mr.  Chairman,   I  am  Gosan  Rees,  executive  director  of  the 
Coalition  on  Human  Needs,  an  alliance  of  over  iOJ  national  organ- 
izations here  m  Washington  and  hundreds  of  grass-roots  groups 
around  the  country.     The  Coalition  was  formed  m  1981  by  groups 
concerned  about  federal  policies  affecting  the  poor,  minorities, 
women,  children,   disabled  persons  and  the  elderly, 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,   for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.     We  have  great  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
you  ha/e  displayed  in  convening  these  and  earlier  hearings,  m 
the  directions  set  b;   the  bill  you  introduced  last  year  and  your 
steadfastness  in  supporting  assistance  to  two-parent  families. 

The  Coalition  firmly  believes  in  the  high  priority  given  by 
you  and  others  this  year  to  welfare  reform.     We  sincerely  hope 
that  as  much  as  possible  can  be  done  in  this  session  of  Congress 
to  refo-!r.  the  system  and  enable  many  to  escape  into  paid  employment 
that  better  meets  their  family's  needs. 

The  Coalition  is  specifically  concerned  about  the  following 
issues : 


Welfare  recipie^.ts  now  face  significant  obstacles  m 
qualifying  for  and  maintaining  the  assistance  they 
need.     Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  erecting  new 
bureaucratic  hurdles  that  offer  no  real  assistance, 

A  combined  AFDC-Food  Stamp  national  benefit  standard  of 
at  IOC  percent  of  poverty  should  be  achieved  withm  the 
foreseeable  future,  with  the  first  steps  taken  this  year. 

Real  ;)obs,  with  decent  wages  and  benefits,  are  a  critical 
factor  in  the  welfare  reform  equation. 

Most  welfare  recipients  want  desperately  to  work  at 
decent  ;)obs.     We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  help  them 
and  be  careful  not  to  promise  more  than  we  can  deliver. 

Fairness  to  the  many  who  want  to  work  outside  the  home 
and  to  those  who  can't  requires  a  welfare-work  system 
which  IS  open  to  all  who  wish  to  enter  it  but  compulsory 
for  no  one. 

A  full  range  of  support  services  nust  be  in  place  and 
applied  carefully  on  an  individual  basis. 

Intake  assessments  must  be  conducted  by  highly  qualified 
personnel  with  intimate  k-  )wledge  of  the  local  education 
and  training  system  and  employment  opportunities. 

The  federal  government  must  provide  transitional  income 
and  health  care  assistance  that  is  not  based  on  time 
limitations  but  on  economic  need. 


In  your  efforts  to  revamp  the  welfare  system,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  hope  you  will  keep  as  your  overriding  goal  the  reduction  of 
poverty.     We  have  been  following  the  testimony  before  this  and 
other  committees,   and  believe  that  too  often  the  underlying 
emphasis  of  some  witnesses  has  been  a  desire  to  simply  reduce 
the  welfare  rolls.     If  our  aim  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  poverty, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  kinds  of  ^obs  people  will  get  when 
they  move  off  welfare  as  well  as  the  level  of  assistance  that  is 
available  to  those  who,   for  one  reason  or  another,  must  depend 
on  public  assistance. 
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The  Coalition's  testimony  is  baaed  on  the  deliberations  of 
a  vforking  group  on  welfare  and  a  ?jrvey  the  Coalition  has  conducted 
of  low  income  persons  under  a  Ford  Foundation  <rant.    The  working 
group  consists  of  about  25  policy  experts  from  Coalition  partic- 
ipating organizations  and  others  who  signed  a  S latement  of  Prin- 
ciples on  welfare  reform  which  received  wide  me  lia  attention  in 
December.     We  have  been  meeting  on  a  weekly  basxs  to  discuss 
substantive  issues  that  the  committee  and  its  staff  also  have 
been  grappling  with. 

The  Ford-supported  survey  enables  us  to  convey  to  you  the 
views  of  200  persons  with  incomes  below  125  percent  of  poverty 
(trost  of  them  beneath  the  poverty  line).     In-depth  interviews, 
averaging  two  hours  in  length,  were  conducted  with  50  low  income 
persons  in  Washington,  D.C.  ,  last  surai.»er.     Another  150  such 
interviews  are  now  being  completed  in  San  Antonio,  Alliquippa, 
Pa.,  and  three  rural  counties  in  northeastern  North  Carolina. 
Although  we  have  tried  to  present  exeunples  and  early  observations 
from  the  three  final  sites  in  our  testimony,  the  final  analysis 
and  report  will  not  be  finished  until  late  April. 

Racher  than  statistical  analysis,  our  qualitative  research 
was  designed  to  elicit  detailed  personal  experiences  and  policy- 
informing  Ideas  from  persons  who  are  past,  present  and  potential 
recipients  of  AFDC  and  other  low  income  progreuns.     While  not  a 
random  sample,  those  we  interviewed  were  selected  to  mirror  the 
characteristics  of  persons  in  poverty  in  terms  of  geographical 
location,   race,  sex,  age  and  employment  status.  Respondents 
were  identified  and  interviewed  with  the  assistance  of  non-profit 
religious,   social  service  and  community  organizations.  The 
proportionate  size  of  each  of  sub-seunple  was  mid-way  between 
what  the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  found  to  be  the  percentage 
that  makes  up  the  persistently  poor  and  the  poor  at  any  one 
time.     For  many  reasons,  which  we  w  11  outline,  our  working 
grci'o  believes  that  emplovment/training  cannot  provide  the  total 
solution . 

First,   it  IS  important  to  remember  that  our  system  of  public 
assistance  is  far  from  reaching  all  of  those  in  poverty.     If  you 
look  only  at  poor  families  with  children,  you  find  that  half  are 
not  receiving  AFDC.     Furthermore,   two  million  persons,  or  22 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  AFDC,  do  not  receive  it. 

Sone  obviously  do  not  apply  for  AFDC  whether  they're  eligible 
or  not.     we  have  interviewed  such  people.     Usually,  their  reason 
IS  that  they  think  they  won't  qualify.     Unemployed  steelworkers 
m  Pennsylvania  are  sellin'^  homes,  cars  and  exhausting  their 
savings.     Although  they  have  no  income,  or  very  little,  they 
know  they  don't  qualify  for  assistance. 

The  bureaucracy,  which  often  is  cruel,  keeps  many  others 
from  applying.     I  personally  interviewed  a  woman  n  Washingcon 
who  haC  no  income  from  any  source  and  two  children  to  support, 
y**t  she  had  not  applied  for  food  st2urips  and  was  still  awaiting  a 
decision  on  her  recent  application  for  AFDC.     She  had  separated 
froip  her  husband  a  year  and  £  half  earlier,  gotten  a  job  as  a 
receptionist  and  lost   it  after  six  month.     Now  enrolled  in  a 
training  program,  she  said  the  reason  she  delayed  arypiying  for 
benefits  was  finding  an  entire  day  she  felt  she  wojld  have  to 
spend  in  the  Montgommery  County  welfare  office,  tKe  difficulty 
in  arranging  for  a  friend  to  take  her  t^ere  and  pick  her  up,  the 
additional  trips  t     t  would  be  required  to  gather  documentation 
and  special  arrangi    mts  needed  for  child  care. 

Our  policies  have  already  made  it  very  difficult  for  people 
in  need  to  apply  and  qualify  tor  welfare.     Erecting  any  addi- 
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!f!u^  hurdles  in  this  round  of  "w^lf^re  reform"  would  be  intol- 

'  l  neeq  io  sireamiine  fche  svsiei^  

reduce  cne  aocumeni&tion  required.  ' 

do  nof^^*I°V?5  don't  apply,  most  of  the  poor  not  receiving  AFOC 

^^Iv  i  policies.      AS  of  last 

was  hp?o!  ^i!"^"*^      ^  ""^  °"  "^^""^  eligibility  IS  based, 

eServ  s?rt^      federal  poverty  line  for  a  farily  of  three  in 
TTn!^    lyl^'  .  "  ^®  states,  it  was  below  75  percent  of  the  poverty 
ieaa;dless       T*"^?""'/"""'^^"  categorically  ineligiblT  ^ 

rl^ZtlVly.  low  their  income  is  in  the  26  siates  which  have 

rejected  the  option  of  enacting  the  APDC-unemployed  parent  progrL. 

For  example,  a  seven-member  Hif panic  family  we  interviewed 
in  Texas  could  not  begin  to  qualify  for  AFDC  because  of  ^e 

onW  IncomrT^'^H  /k°^  '""^f  °'  ^^'^  ^»  the  family's 

only  income  now  that  his  unemployment  benefits  nave  run  out.  This 

f^five'childrL^^r"'^  "  seven-member  fami?y.     The  pa;enl^'' 

and  five  children  live  in  a  two-room  house  without  doors  or 
plumbing . 

For  those  „ho  do  manage  to  qualify  for  AFDC,  the  benefits 
aimply  to  not  go  far  enough.     Time  and  again,  peiple  wT^nter^iewed 
in  Washington  used  the  same  words  ^  .  deslrib4  ?he  lev^  of  IS 
threI°°fj^T.''"'''"'  ^'"'^  received:  -They  only  last  t^  ^ 
lJtt,out  fy,L  °    "  """^  I  """'t  Know  how  we'd  survive 

without  then.      They  managed  only  with  the  help  of  other  federally- 

Ixte'n^^err,^^!:;,^""^''  -^""-^  ''-"^-^  "P  -ith^  UtT"' 

Recipients'  description  of  how  long  benefits  last  is  borne 
?ine      ?     ^oL'^"  "^"em  to  the  Ifficial  federal  po«r?y 

line.     in  1986,  maximum  AFDC  be'^eflts  in  31  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  less  tha.i  50  percent  of  the  poverty  line  fo^  a 
family  of  three.     Even  when  combined  with  food  staii^s,  benefits 
do  not  reach  75  percent  of  the  poverty  line  in  40^aies" 

"^"^^^  mother  of  two,  for  example,  is  living  at  74  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  on  AFDC  and  food  stamps  in  AllimiiDna  Qh» 
pavs  S225  of  her  $357  AFDC  benefit  to  re^%  iraU«?^  ShM 
interviewed,   she  had  winter  clothing  for  her  two  chiidrenSut 
only  :eans  and  a  T-shirt  for  herself.    The  youngest  chltS  has  a 

throuah'thS^^H?^  Pr^'*""  """""  constant  mSnJioring 

S-Stcl^d    o,ni^  frequent  emergency  trips  to  the  hospitll. 

»?JoS"r-?225  a"°mo^tJ;  lo^lnT:''''"' 

f-r*  ITril^'^t"'  '  ^"'^  °"  »teelworker,  left  his  fairlly  in  the 
^fn^nrf.f  infnf s  Illness  and  their 

t      J^V"'-  ■"""^'^  tized  from  her  janitorial 

job  when  her  boss  learned  she  was  pregnant  (a  fre  ,uent^cu"ence 
anong  those  we  interviewed).     Being  fired  kept  her  fro»^ece"ing 

Ts'^rr^  """"^  ""PP'"'  °'  tenth  grad"  sie  ^ 

2        i^"^  '  tini^h  her  GED.     At  age  22,  sh4  feels 

her  age  and  lack  of  education.     She  has  applied  for  other  iobs 
~  f^^or'of'h'J^S  benefits,  bS?  has  b2en°t'u"erd^ 

in  favor  of  high  school  students  who  can  work  after  school. 

is  aJlI/'^''i^^°"'/""'''°"  benefits  between  the  states 

J  !  "Sdian  AFDC  benefit  for  a  family  of  three  was 

paid  by  Illinois  las^  year  -  $341  per  month,  or  $4,oirper 

month  for  a  family  of  three.     Half  the  states  paid  less,  with 
p™^'o?%i?7  1"  Alabama.     Outside  of  Alaska,  the  highest 

payment  of  $617  (81  percent  of  poverty)  was  in  California. 
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The  wide  variation  in  payments,  the  numbers  of  poor  children 
who  go  without  any  assistance,  and  the  inadequacy  of  current 
payments  make  it  imperative  that  any  welfare  reform  in  the  current 
"window  of  opportunity"  move  toward  realistic  standards  of  need 
and  a  national  minimum  benefit. 

Specifically,   the  Coalition  believes  that  this  year  Congress 
should  taKe  the  zizst  fc>teps  toward  achieving,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  a  comoined  AfPC-'tood  stamp  minimum  benefit  of  100  percent 
of  poverty,    we  also  b#lieve,  as  you  do,  Mr,  Chairman,  tnat 
Ar^-U^  must  be  mandateo  in  aXi  slates  so  that  children  in  two- 
parent  lamilies  are  not  discriminated  against  because  they  live 
in  one  state  and  not  another. 

We  are  pleased  that  Mr.  Doimey  has  taken  this  approach  in 
the  New  Federalism  Act  which  he  introduced  last  year  with  Senator 
Evans.     However,  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  method  this 
bill  used  to  pay  for  the  APDC-UP  extension  and  a  national  minimum 
benefit.     The  trade-off  he  has  proposed  would  eliminate  many 
programs  which  directly  and  indirectly  assist  the  poor.     In  some 
cases,  these  are  the  same  people  assisted  by  AFDC,  but  in  others, 
they  are  the  poor  who  are  not  receiving  public  assistance. 

The  low  income  persons  we  interviewed  were  generally  more 
satisfied  with  these  programs  that  provided  in-kind  services  — 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  deli^^red  and  their  adequacy  —  than 
they  were  with  benefit  programs. 

The  federalism  bill  assumes  that  states  will  fund  these  and 
dozens  of  other  programs    proposed  for  devolution  with  the  savings 
they  would  reap  from  the  federal  governoMnt's  assumption  of 
greater  AFDC  and  Medicaid  Costs.     A  second  Coalition  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Ford  Foundation  has  found  that,  in  the  ifl^)lefflentation 
of  block  grants,  states  cannot  be  relied  on  to  target  benefits 
on  those  who  need  them  most.     Furthermore,  since  most  of  the 
programs  that  the  federalism  bill  would  "devolve"  now  go  through 
local  governments,  what  incentive  Is  there  for  states  to  create 
new  state-funded  programs  to  replace  them? 

Despite  these  concerns,  we  are  eager  to  vork  with  Mr.  Do%mey 
and  the  rest  of  the  connlttee  to  B&ake  the  iaq;>rovenents  in  AFDC 
that  are  so  badly  needed.     If  reduction  of  poverty  is  truly  a 
national  priority,  we  believe  the  means  can  be  found  without 
taking  away  other  forms  of  low  income  assistance. 

Kow,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  topic  that  many  today 
consider  the  issue  of  welfare  reform,  namely  work.    The  great 
majority  of people  we  interviewed  believed  that  a  good  ]ob  was 
ultimately  the  only  way  out  of  their  current  economic  straits. 
Yet,  enployTnent/training  cannot  be  considered  the  total  solution 
for  everyone. 

First,  many  are  seriously  hampered  in  their  ability  to  work 
due  to  their  own  disability  or  the  care  needed  by  another  family 
member.     We  purposely  interviewed  10  disabled  persons  in  Washing- 
ton, only  to  find  that,  in  addition,  nearly  h^lf  of  the  entire 
sample  had  someone  else  in  the  household  —  usually  children  or 
the  spouse  —  who  was  disabled,  impaired  or  seriously  111. 

Second,   nurturing  children  is  a  valuable  activity,  possibly 
the  most  important-  in  our  society.     Much  has  been  made  o'  the 
extent  to  which  "  iddle  class"  mothers  have  entered  the  workforce. 
But  significant  numbers  have  not  (49  percent  of  those  with  children 
under  three,   46  percent  w) th  children  under  six,  and  30  percent 
with  children  6-17).     Many  of.  those  who  do  work  outside  the  home 
have  4  husband  wlt^  whom  they  share  care-taking  responsibilities. 
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j2«-JounS!"  -"^""y'       P««"*'  1".  than  full-ti-e 

-.n„  ""li'^y        lo-  wqe*  and  inade<nate  child  care 

not  even  come  close  to  the  cost  of  substitute  care. 

1  ^  -^f^*'?}  ®^  ^"  our  survey,  especially  those  with 

tSf?r  oMi'ii"'  "'^'^^^^  strongly  that  Jhey  sho"d  L  ^ol^  wUh 

didn  t  finish  school.     is  that  what  you  want?'- 

ci.ed*^s^^?h."^„e■;;^e^'^i^.^:^::;^i:^^^^^^::-:^^:«2^tr^^ 

««r?C  'S"  ''"''^  ^        "  currency  u^L^?^" 

Clearly,  the  absence  of  quality,  affordable  child^kre  i.  one  of 
the  major  impediments  to  the  employment  of  AFDC  mothers. 

leave'^lle%o^trw^rt'7i"'"'  ""^J"''^'  «  believed  they  shouldn't, 
Jieave  tne  Home  to  work,   the  vast  majority  wanted  desoeratelv  ^r^ 
go  to  work  and  free  themsexv-s  from  a  welfare  syst^t^a^  t^-^ 
S^rk  d^'^K^r'  '"^  ''«""^ing.     Some  who  wa^t  "  go^t 

1  "^"ff?"  Oron  of  MDRC  wrote  in  a  February  1987  poMr  -the 

tS"'i^;c'«Lr^irir',i;'e*naJ2:  y"""' 
iLd^'^Sat'  r'%r  t».e"x^°?ii:^.r^o;r'Lr'?^ 

find  that,  depending  on  the  state     frnm  7ft        tm      P*"^**"*  you 

?:"e:^rp^:„s^'^ie4'^'=T 
^.•orthe^^"-^^if!!;rw:jn.^^^^^^ 

B.T.  Choice,  program  in  MassachuSettes,  74  percent  of  r^trants 
?I™*trI^'4""°*"         P»"i«=iP«ted  in  advan~d  educ.tioS  or  loi.q- 

Neither  work  nor  training  would  be  a  new  mxo^rimnnm  i-h- 

private  arrangement  between  the  p  rson  and  a  for-profit  firm! 

areat^rnrL?!:«^y**c  that  inadequate  training  is  not  as 

great  a  problem  in  San  Antonio,  where  retpondenta '  basic  skill. 
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and  English  proficiency  were  generally  so  low  that  they  could  not 
even  take  advantage  of  training  if  it  were  available,-  or  in 
rural  North  Carolina,  where  lota  wage  3obs  are  tha  main  option, 
even  for  those  who  have  training.) 

In  Washington,  the  greatest  desire  was  for  a  higher  level 
skill  training.     Respondents,  some  of  whom  had  been  through 
multiple  training  programs,  also  mentioned  the  need  for  updated 
equipment,  more  hands-on  experience  or  a  sequential  extension  of 
the  basics  they  had  received  in  courses  that  were  too  short  or 
too  basic. 

One  such  case  was  a  iblack  couple  in  their  30s  with  four 
children.     She  has  epilepsy  and  he  ^ickxe  cell  anemia.     The  wife 
made  sacrifices  —  bought  an  expensive  me:iical  dictionary,  attended 
classes  through  the  snow  while  pregnant  —  to  learn  to  become  a 
medical  transcriber.     Such  a  joh  would  have  brought  a  higher 
income  but  the  training  program  was  canceled  before  she  could 
complete  it.     She  then  took  a  typing  course  but  lost  the  job  she 
obtained  because  of  too  many  typing  errors.     Finally,  she  wen^  back 
on  AFDC  in  order  to  get  more  training  and  now  has  a  30b  making 
$150  per  week,  about  60  percent  of  poverty  for  her  family  of 
six. 

Her  husband  is  now  unemployed  because  his  condition  prevents 
him  from  doing  tiring  work.     He  went  through  extensive  trainxng 
to  drive  trailer  ngs  only  to  lear'  after  completion  that  he 
could  not  get  the  necessary  license  because  of  his  sickle  cell 
anemia.     He  feels  that  the  training  program  should  have  informed 
him  that  he  would  have  to  pass  a  physical  before  he  embarked  on 
that  course.     He  then  went  into  an  architectural  drafting  course. 
Although  he  completed  it  and  envoys  this  type  of  work,   the  one- 
year  program  did  not  provide  sufficient  training  for  an  entry 
level  job  and  the  VA  job  center  denied  his  request  for  advanced 
training . 

Similar  tales  of  exasperation  have  come  from  our  survey  in 
Pennsylvania.     Many  of  them,  one  feels,  could  be  prevented  if 
people  got  good  advice  and  assistance  at  the  outret  and  if  training 
programs  had  strong  30b  development  and  placement  components. 

Besides  lack  of  training  and  education,  people  we  intervie%fed 
most  frequently  mentioned  the  lack  of  appropriate  child  care  and 
the  loss  of  Medicaid  coverage  a^  the  main  obstacles  to  w'^rk 
outside  the  home.     Both  of  these  are  related  to  the  high  incidence 
of  illness  and  disability  we  found  among  poor  families.  Child 
care  not  only  mu3t  be  available  for  infants  and  for  young  children 
after  school,  but  for  those  who  need  attention  to  special  health 
problems.     Anyone  with  children  is  reluctant  to  lose  the  primary 
care  services  funded  by  Medicaid  to  risk  taking  a  job  without  ma^or 
medical  insurance.     The  risk  is  even  greater  for  those  families 
which  already  have  medical  problems. 

They  are  also  extremely  reluctant  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
minimum  wage-type  job.     Most  of  these  employers,  we  are  told,  will 
not  tolerate  absences  or  tardiness  rela.:ed  ^o  childhood  emergen- 
cies.    The  small  increase  in  pay  compared  to  welfare  benefits 
hardly  makes  the  shift  worthwhile,  especially  when  the  jobs 
teach  no  new  skills  or  offer  no  prosepct  for  advancement.  "What 
could  I  learn  to  do,  flip  burgers?"  one  mother  asked  us. 

Certainly  workfare  (working  off  your  benefits)  does  not 
offer  the  kind  of  30b  that  people  we  intervie%Md  aspire  to.  "I 
wou^Jrn*t  be  any  better  off  than  Z  am  now,  and  Z  would  still  be  on 
welfare,"  one  woman  told  us,  capturing  the  reaction  of  many. 
Since  they  do  not  lead  to  true  independence  from  the  system, 
such  "work  relief"  approaches  "should  be  firmly  rejected. 
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To  be  fair  to  all  of  those  who  want  and  need  job»>  as  well 
as  those  who  believe  they  can' and  shouldn't  be  away  trow  home, 
we^nouia  start  \   tn  a  weltare-work  syaiea  which  is  op«n  io  all 
iL''^?mi''°  ^"^^^  compulsory  £or  no  one.     5iir  £xnpripnrp 

^^l^  JTPA  has  maae  us  all  wary  of  'creaming,"  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  choose  the  -neediest-  among  the  AFDC  population. 

David  Ellwood's  work,  as  recounted  in  the  recent  GAO  publica- 
tion,    work  and  Welfare,-  identifies  several  factors  characteristic 
of  the  long-term  recipient  (black,  never  married  before  receivina 
APDC,  high  school  drop-out,  no  recent  work  experience,  entered 
AFDC  at  a  very  young  age  or  when  their  children  were  younger 
than  three).     Yet,   some  of  these  factors  have  no  impact  alone 
but  only  in  combination.     In  our  survev,  it  seemed  that  everyone 
had  at  least  one  of  these  characteristics. 

Those  who  want  to  move  into  paid  work  should  have  available 
to  them  a  tuXi  menu  of  euacation,   training  and  support  aervicea 
avaiiapxe  meet  their  individual  ne   '3.     Xssessneni  must  cone  ai 
the  oeqinninc^        from  a  quSlitieti  .erson  who  knows  ihe  coSSITTHTy's 

employment  and  tFaining  system  and  the  local  -job  market, — /From  

what  interviewees  told  us  apout  the  treatment  they  receivefrom 
welfare  caseworkers,  these  would  not  seem  to  be  the  ones  to  make 
such  assessments.     Several  accused  then  of  purposefully  withholding 
information  about  resources  for  jobs  and  training-     Lack  of 
sensitivity  on  a  broader  scale  has  been  pervasive  in  each  interview 
site. ) 

Finally,  any  federal  legislation  should  set  out  performance 
standards  bdsed  or  the  quality,  not  the  number  of  placements - 
The  degree  of  net  income  gain  would  be  one  such  measure. 
Furthermore,  because  service  needs  are  so  great  among  the  AFDC 
population.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  reward  states  on  the  basis 
of  achieving  placements  at  low  cost.     This  only  encourages  cream- 
ing, or  serving  the  easiest  to  serve. 

Even  with  a  perfect  training  system  fbr  all  AFDC  ^and  poten- 
tial) recipients,  in  most  places  there  are  not  enough  jobs  avail- 
able that  pay  enough  or  provide  the  benefits  necessary -to  support 
a  family  and  assure  the  availability  health  care-  Ultimately, 
this  situation  calls  for  broad  economic  measures  which  are  beyr  J 
the  scope  of  this  hearing.     I  would  say,  however,  that  many  of 
our  survey  respondents  identified  macro-economic  intervention  as 
the  main  ♦■hing  that  government  could  do  to  help  th«n  out  their 
family's  financial  plight.     This  has  been  especjally  true  in  the 
small  town  outside  Pittsburgh,  where  steelwotkers  affected  by 
the  closing  of  the  massive  LTV  mill  feel  that  they  are  already 
highly  skilled,  productive  workers  who  simply  need  a  job  compatible 
with  their  skills.     Many  have  been  through  re-training,  for 
example  to  become  an  autoirechanic,  but  cannot  even  find  those 
kinds  of  jobs  in  their  ravaged  local  economy.     In  San  Antonio, 
the  problem  seems  to  ba  the  dominance  of  low-paying  eranloyment 
in  the  service  sector.  f  j 

It  IS,  however,  within  the  scope  of  this  committee  to  devise 
provisions  that  will  alleviate  the  economic  barriers  facev^  by 
AFDC  recipients  moving  into  low-level  employment.     And,  through 
the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  the  very  low  wages  of  both  AIDC 
recipients  and  other  poor  families  could  be  supplemented  to  at 
least  ensure  a  level  of  income  equal  to  100  percent  of  poverty . 

-  -    ^j££5iLicall^,^we^2£^ld  urge  you  to  remove  the  100-hour  rule 

_injLF&g_8^  t^_two-£arent  Families'^^hy'wifk  more  Than  2  1/2  

weeks  a  montl^,  Fut  stiflTave" incomes  low^n'oSiV  to  qualify  for 
AT5C,  can  receiyTT  small  AFPg  paymenT"  and  still  fpm^m  pH^j^T^ 
for  Medicaid.     secondlyTTKenOTo  sysrenTol  —  ' 
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liberalized  so  that  poor  families  can  Keep  wore  of  their  earnings. 
Child  care  and  work  expense  deductions  shoala  De  Indexea  so  that 
they  reflect  the  actual  costs  faced  by  working  famiileSy  and 
child  care  allowances  should  be  provided  for  afdc  parents  in 
training  and  education  programs. 

Transitional  assistance,  in  the  Coalition's  view,  should  not 
be  provided  on  an  arbitrary  time-llmlted  basis  but  on  the  basis 
ot  economic  need.     This  would  call  for  the  elimination  of  the 
provision  terminating  the  current  four-month  limit  on  AFDC  earned 
income  disregards.     It  would  also  suggest  the  extension  of  Medicaid 
benefits  to  those  who  have  jobs  with  no  health  insurance  and 
insufficient  income  to  purchase  their  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  again  foi  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  complex,  but  most  important  issue.     Members  of 
the  Coalition  want  to  encourage  you  to  move  ahead  so  that  this 
year  we  can  accomplish  as  much  as  we  can  for  poor  familiss  and 
set  a  clear  agenda  for  the  unfinished  business  which,  for  fiscal 
reasons,  will  no  doubt  remain.    We  will  supply  our  final  survey 
repoit  to  the  committee  and  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  in  the 
months  ahead. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Rees.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony. 
Mr.  Ford? 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  couple  of  questions.  We're  talking  about  AFDC-UP  here  in  the 
House,  and  we've  had  it  in  conference  for  the  last  two  or  three  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress.  You  both  have  testified  that  we  should 
remove  the  100-hour  work  disregard  for  the  recipients. 

Limiting  work  to  100  hours  per  month  has  not  worked.  I  guess 
that  would  come  to  about  2,  2y2  weeks  per  month.  I  don't  know 
what  the  cost  would  be  if  we  removed  the  100-hour  requirement.  I 
believe  that  staiT  can  provide  that  information  to  us. 

But  we  were  talking  about  maybe,  I  think  the  revenue  on  the 
bases  AFDC-UP  mandate  is  about  $370  mUlion  over  a  2-year 
period.  The  repeal  of  the  100-hour  rule  would  increase  costs  fur- 
ther. 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  might  be  the  costs  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  move  it  in  this  welfare  reform  package?  I 
am  a  firm  believer  that  helping  intact  famUies,  promoting  family 
stability  IS  what  we  ought  to  be  drafting  in  this  welfare  reform 
package.  But  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  get  it 
passed. 

Mr.  Greenstein? 

Mr.  Greenstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  in  hand  the  cost 
figures  on  that.  But  I  have  several  observations.  I  think  what  you 
are  referrmg  to,  if  I  understand  it,  is  that  it  has  been  politically 
difficult  to  get  the  basic  UP  mandated.  We  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  IS  going  to  lessen  the  chances,  politically,  of  that  hap- 
pening. 

Theie  are  two  t  ioughts.  One  is,  there  are  two  ways  to  do  the  100- 
hour  rule,  and  I  don't  know  the  cost  figures.  But  if  the  cost  figures 
are  too  high,  one  way  that  could  limit  the  cost  figures  somewhat  is 
to  retain  the  100-bour  rule  at  initial  eligibilitv  and  to  then  elimi- 
nate the  100-rule  only  once  people  are  already  on  the  program;  if 
they  then  begin  to  work  and  their  work  goes  above  100  hours,  not 
to  terminate  them.  That  would  be  less  costly  than  eliminating  the 
100-hour  rule,  both  at  initial  eligibility  as  well  as  after  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  do  you  mean?  You  wouldn't  terminate 
them  after  the  100  hours? 

Mr.  Greenstein.  In  other  words,  you  could  retain  a  requirement 
that  chey  would  not  qualify  in  the  first  place  if  they  were  already 
working  more  than  100  hours,  but  if  they  were  not  and  they  quali- 
fied for  the  program,  you  would  remove  the  work  disincentive  if 
you  came  on  when  you  were  unemployed  and  you  

Chairman  Ford.  Would  they  retain  their  eligibility? 

Mr.  Greenstein.  You  could.  I  am  saying  that  wouldn't  be  as  good 
as  eliminating  it  both  for  eligibility  and  for  benefits,  but  it  would 
be  less  costly  and  it  would  remove  the  one  piece  that  is  the  greater 
work  disincentive.  The  greater  work  disincentive  is  that  once 
people  are  already  on  the  program,  there  is  a  disincentive  to  in- 
crease those  hours  of  work  above  100.  You  could  do  that  while  re- 
taining the  100-hour  rule  in  terms  of  who  qualified  to  get  on  in  the 
first  place.  That  would  reduce  the  cost  somewhat. 
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A  second  thought  I  have  is — I  don't  know  what  the  committee's 
plan  is — in  terms  of  whether  to  include  the  unemployed-parent 
mandate  as  part  of  an  overall  welfare  reform  bill  or  possibly 
whether  to  do  it  separately,  for  example,  in  a  reconciliation  bill  as 
in  past  years. 

If  you  were  to  do  that,  it  would  be  my  thought  that  it  might 
make  more  sense  politically,  cmd  in  some  ways  substantively^  to 
proceed  with  the  mandate  as  you  did  in  past  years  that  did  not  In- 
clude the  chaise  in  the  100-hour  rule  if  that  were  to  be  done  ap  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  And  then,  if  you  had  a  welfare  reform 
biU  the  core  of  which  was  in  some  ways  the  issue  of  work— with 
work-£md-welfare  programs,  eamed-income  disregards,  health  care 
and  child  care— it  would  be  very  appropriate  to  have  the  easing  of 
the  100-hour  rule  in  that  work  package  because  it  is  fundamentcdly 
a  disincentive  for  people  on  the  program  to  increase  their  earnings 
over  100  hours. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  it*s  not  clear  whether  we're  going  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  welfare  reform  package  or  place  it  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  Whichever  way  we  can  gain  the  type  of  support  that  will 
be  needed  to  pass  it,  hopefully,  we  will  put  it  in  this  package  or  the 
other  package. 

But  you  used  in  your  testimony,  I  guess  from  your  samplings,  a 
family  out  of  Texas.  You  talked  about  a  famiiy  of  three,  I  think, 
three  children  and  a  husband  and  a  wife  received  only  whatever  it 
was. 

Ms.  Rees.  a  family  of  six  or  seven,  actually. 

Chairman  Ford.  Right.  The  Hispanic  family  you  talked  about. 
And  Texas  is  one  of  those  States,  like  my  own  State  of  Tennessee, 
that  does  not  encourage  family  stability.  Two-parent  families  are 
not  eligible.  J  think  it  is  a  clear  example  in  your  testimony  today  of 
how  families  are  in  fact  denied  the  subsistence  they  need  from  the 
welfare  system.  Hopefully,  we  can  correct  this. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  should  include  it  in  the  welfare  reform 
package  or  not.  I  am  talking  with  and  meeting  with  the  leadership 
in  the  Congress,  and  hopefully  we  can  move  it  separately.  But  I  am 
interested  me  in  this  testimony  today  as  to  whether  we  should  look 
at  the  100-rule  and  really  bring  on  a  pro-family  unemployed-parent 
or  pro-family  provision  within  the  welfare  system. 

Ms.  Rees.  I  don't  have  the  cost  figures  on  that  either,  but  I  would 
agree  with  Bob  that  if  we  could  at  least  make  some  partial  step— - 
and  that  was  really  the  thrust  of  my  testimony — in  all  of  th*>se 
areas.  If  we  can  b^n  this  year  to  set  the  goals  for  the  eventual 
elimination  of  the  100-hour  rule,  but  do  it  in  the  way  that  Bob  sug- 
gested, or  in  some  other  way  that  would  cost  ^ess  the  first  year,  it 
would  be  very  important. 

Chairman  Foad.  The  study  that  you  all  conducted,  sponsored  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  can  you  tell  me— you  said  there  were  200 
participants  or  families—how  many  were  coming  from  the  south- 
ern States?  I  am  trjdng  to  see  if  we  can  get  some  of  the  information 
provided  to  the  committee  so  that  when  we  are  moving  the  unem- 
ployed-parent provision  through  the  Congress,  that  maybe  the 
chair  of  the  subcommittee  would  be  privy  to  some  of  this  informa- 
tion. 
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Ms.  Rees.  We  have  50  from  each  of  our  locations,  so  there  are  50 
people  in  Texas  and  50  in  North  Carolina,  and  then  50  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  50  from  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that? 

Ms.  Rkes.  Of  the  report? 

Chairman  Ford.  Of  the  report. 

Ms.  Rees.  We  have  the  analysis  of  the  Washington,  DC,  sample, 
which  I  believe  your  staff  has. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  the  one  out  of  Texas? 

Mh  Rr-  '^oee  interviews  are  just  Uing  completed,  and  we 
need  y  e  the  final  report.  It  will  be  finished  in  April. 

Chair,  .  ord.  Would  you  provide  the  subcommittee  a  copy  of 
that? 

Mi\  Rees.  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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COALITION  ON  HUMAN  NEEDS 


June  8,  1987 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation 

Ways  and  Means  Committee 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Nr.  Pord, 

In  response  to  your  question  about  our  survey  of  low  income 
persons  at  the  March  6,  1987,  hearing  on  welfare  reform,  I  an 
sending  the  enclosed  copies  cf  highlights  of  individual  inter- 
views conducted  in  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania, 
and  rural  northeastern  North  Carolina.    These  were  written  by 
the  lntervie%*ers  who  conducted  the  interviews.    I  apologize  for 
being  unable  to  send  you  a  copy  yet  of  the  final  report,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  process  of  final  drafting.    You  can  be  sure  you 
will  receive  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  allowing  our  testimony  and  for 
your  concern  about  the  needs  of  low  income  persons. 


Sincerely, 


Susan  Rees 
Executive  Director 


1000  Wisconsin  Avenue.  N  W,  Wishington,  D  C  20007  (202)  342-0726 
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19,  hispanic  female,     38%  of  poverty  level  #103-TX 

»npmn?S!.i%"'"^f*''  with  two  children.  Her  husband  has  been 
unemployed  for  five  months,  although  he  has  done  several  odd 

The  family  is  living  in  public  housing  with  an  income  of  about 
$200  per  month,  but  $0  in  the  month  of  tne  interview.  Al?hoSg? 
iTil  Jl!''^  ^»  ^*PPy  *^»»«y  f»«ve  an  apartment 

as  in  the  past,  "if  it  wasn't  for  the  housing  project  we  would 
be  with  a  relative  or  on  the  street."  h    j       we  wouia 

She  dropped  out  of  school  after  the  eighth  grade  because  she 

ifve'stS^ed"^''^^:  /T'^  "  '  liked^choorf^STgh?"** 
have  stayed.      she  feels  her  math  and  writing  skills  are  not 

enrolled  in  a  training  program  but  failed  to  complete  it  for  the 
?:^o";n°^h:?%?JS^^H\°r  °'  havi  tJSSspSr- 

I%nt  nev«  L^?  hlnS"^  "^^'^  ^°  appointment 

Jk-'^    w"*T*^  '^"^  back."    Sbi*  has  never  held  a  job.    She  claims 
J^;^«nSrti^"°'  now  looking  for  a  job  and  cites  child  care 
ri«^S2  fo^  k"  P^°^^T        top  of  educational  deficiencies  as 
fnS  ?J  nn?  ""?»Ploy»ent.    Although  she  has  never  held  a  30b 

and  is  not  new  looking  for  work  she  believes  that  a  workfare 

fo?^^tToi  gS?:: "°         °"  ^"  ^'""^  «°-»^ 

w  ^^J^Z  ^^"^         government  could  help  to  make  her  life 

better  by  helping  people  like  her  get  jobs.    HoWeverTshe  feels 
B^f^drnn*?*"  -"^/^^  training  are  the  two  main  tS!igs 

standing  in  the  way  of  a  better  life  for  her  and  her  family.  Ihe 
doe.  not  seem  to  connect  those  beliefs  with  her  lack  0?^ the  self- 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  learn. 

40,  Hispanic,  unemployed,  36%  of  poverty  level  #133-TX 

This  mother  of  five  is  married  to  a  man  who  is  recovenno 
from  surgery.  For  the  past  nine  months,  hHarearSeS  nJS  Jr^ 

l^V/dl  ToVa  'f?;  "^''y  receiveS'^ood  s?L?i, 

f^i?^;         qualify  for  APDC  because  the  agency  regards  tS 

f^^-K*""^'  completed  the  fourth  grade,  but  received  no 

trent«"r??ii'n?Aa'nr«Srii*r"  ^'^^^  her^Sulbl^d^needs 
Qh*  r*nI«?.S?«       2  program  to  escape  their  current  situation. 
She  repeatedly  sa.d  she  would  like  to  receive  help  aettina  .or- 

^y^'Jo^g^er!'        '""^  *  -J'h^Tr^hL'S^c'k 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  us  that  wnnirf  i^ir* 

t^taJk  tT^or-:         "J^'-  don't '!S^w"eSi?e'  o%o?  2So 

to  talk  to,  or  how  to  do  it.  If  the  government  would  sav  viS 
have  to  go  to  school  or  get  training  in  order  trSualifJ' f^^h- 
programs,*  people  would  do  it.  I  kn2«  we  would!"  "^"^^^^ 
.-K  Jt^     wo»*n  credits  her  background  for  her  ability  to  cnoe 

wui  ?Ae         VTnf^  ^<«P-« 
7^  ""^^  ^°  *t  we  have  this  house. ^d 

bidV?i'„:.°5'orr%p-:i?!i our 

pnr  4n.I??Snf"^  •ttitude  colored  some  of  the  woman's  responses 
For  inst.nce,  ,he  says,  -ny  kids  ask  »e,    •oiray,  why  are  we^n* 
poor?    Are  we  always  qolnq  to  be  this  wiv,'^  ►  Ti  -J      ^  1° 
happy  that  at  leasi  they  Le  h«lt{l".^  ' 
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3f,  hiaparic  f-^taale,  73%  of  poverty  level  #135-TX 

This  wcaan  lives  with  her  husband  and  three  children.  Her 
husband  is  employed  <it  a  ^ob  that  is  dependent  on  the  weather  — 
he  cannot  work  if  ths  ground  is  wet. 

She  dropped  ort  of  school  after  the  6th  grade  due  to  a  lack 
of  motivation,  howe-ver  she  has  attended  job  training  but  was  not 
able  to  apply  if  to  ^  ^ob, 

Goi..g  to  the  fovd'stamp  office  overwhelms  her.    "I  don't  like 
going  to  the  food  o^,amp  office  because  they  humiliate  you  and 
even  though  we  qualify  because  (her  husband]  doesn't  work  full- 
time.     He  always:  goes  with  me  because  he  doesn't  take  no  for  an 
ans%rer  and  I  just  start  crying  when  they  treat  us  like  nothing." 

She  has  also  been  humiliated  by  AFDC  workers.    "This  last 
time  we  went  the  worker  made  us  feel  that  because  of  the  drug 
problem  tnat  my  husband  has  overcoiiie  we  didn't  deserve  to  be 
helped." 

At  present  she  is  not  interested  in  working  because  she  has 
a  one  year  old  baby  which  she  is  breast  feeding.    She  feels  that 
the  baby  will  need  tier  until  she  is  at  least  2  years  old. 

She  also  feels  a  responsilility  to  motivate  her  children  into 
staying  in  school.     "I  keep  telling  him,  look  at  the  way  we  are 
your  dad  and  I,  and  we  didn't  finish  school.    Is  that  what  you 
want?    I  would  like  to  go  back  to  school,  but  I  don't  know  how." 


24,  hispanic  male,  unemployed,  27%  of  poverty  level  #146-TX 

This  man  lives  in  a  rather  new  housing  project  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  after  being  on  a  waiting  list  for  two  years.  He 
has  been  unemployed  for  three  months.    Tne  reason  he  left  his 
job  18  that  co-workers  were  into  drug  dealing  and  he  didn't  want 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

He  has  a  12th  grade  education  and  feels  he  gained  the  basic 
skills  in  education. 

He  ..as  participated  in  training  and  learned  to  be  an  auto- 
mechanic.     He  felt  he  received  good  training  but  did  not  receive 
a  set  of  tools  as  promised  upon  completion  of  the  program.  He 
feels  this  more  than  anything  has  hampered  in  his  job  search  as 
most  places  he  has  inf^rviewed  expect  you  to  bring  tools  to  the 
job.     He  has  a  great  deal  of  self -confidence  in  his  ability  and 
feels  all  he  needs  is  a  break.    He  would  like  to  prove  himself 
within  some  big  company. 

At  present,  his  family's  only  incom^  xs  $214  per  month  in 
food  stamps.    They  are  three  months  behind  in  paying  their  rent. 
He  is  grateful  for  the  help  he  is  receiving  but  is  offended  by 
the  negative  attitude  of  the  social  workers.      However,  he  also 
understands  '     t  the  help  could  be  taken  away  from  him  as  quickly 
as  it  was  giv 

He  would  feel  bad  about  participating  in  a  woxkfare  program 
because  he  "would  rather  be  working." 

One  aid  the  government  could  supply  his  family  would  be  to 
extend  benefits  for  a  few  months  after  he  becomes  employed  so  he 
can  get  on  his  feet.    And  while  he  believes  government  progr2uns 
do  give  people  help^  the  government  "still  needs  to  develop  ^obs 
to  really  help." 
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28,  black  female,  employed,  57%  of  poverty  level  1203-NC 

This  woman  is  separated  from  her  husband.    She  is  the  mother 
of  four  children  and  resides  with  her  mother.    She  would  like  to 
move  into  her  own  home,  but  appreciates  the  help  received  from 
her  mother,  especially  child  care.     She  has  graduated  high  school 
and  completed  one  semester  of  college*    She  had  to  drop  out 
because  of  pregnancy. 

She  felt  that  all  the  programs  that  she  had  participated  in 
playpd  an  important  role  in  assisting  her  financially.     She  did 
explain,  however,  that  the  amount  provided  for  under  AFDC  and 
food  stamps  was  not  enough  to  last  through  the  month.  Inadequate 
as  they  were,  they  still  played  a  vital  role.  "Food  stamps  did 
provide  a  means  for  putting  food  on  the  table  for  my  children." 
She  also  pra:(sed  the  Medicaid  program  as  it  provided  needed 
medical  care. 

She  is  no  longer  receiving  any  of  these  benefits  as  she  has 
returned  to  work  and  is  currently  earning  $4.56  per  hour. 

She  suggests  that  the  government  establish  icore  effective  on 
the  job  training  programs,  although  she  has  never  participated 
in  a  training  program  herself.    She  also  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ment streamline  the  hureaucracy. 

Although  she  already  holds  a  full-time  jo>,  she  says  she 
wouldn't  mind  participating  in  wo'kfare  "if  it  cM'Jn't  interfere 
with  her  regular  job.    However,  %«orkfare  without  health  benefits, 
or  did  not  ^y  at  least  the  minimum  wage  was  unacceptable. 

She  feels  strongly  that  if  she  had  never  gotten  pregnant  and 
had  finished  college  she  would  have  had  more  opportunities.  She 
still  views  college  as  her  major  goal. 


Black,  unemployed,  disability,  65%  of  poverty  level  l2a5-NC 

This  divorced  mother  of  four  receives  AFDC,  food  stamps, 
LIBA,  SSI,  and  Medicaid.  Until  19S2,  she  worked  in  a  shoe  factory. 
At  that  time,  a  doctor  determined  that  she  had  a  spot  on  her 
brain  and  required  her  to  stop  working.  She  would  still  like  to 
go  back  to  school  and  get  proper  treining  for  a  good  job.  If  a 
doctor  judges  her  able  to  work,  and  she  obtains  assistance  with 
child  care,  she  would  go  to  work. 

She  also  has  a  two-year-old  daughter  and  27-year-old  mentally 
retarded  son  living  at  hone.  She  must  care  for  both  of  them.  A 
mother  at  13,  she  later  obtained  a  GED.  She  still  has  difficulty 
reading.  When  she  was  still  married,  her  husband  refused  to  help 
8t:^pport  the  children,  so  she  always  had  to  work.  Now,  her  ex- 
husband  pays  child  support. 

She  lives  in  a  house  with  no  indoor  plumbing.  She  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  house  for  that  reason.  She  has  not  applied 
for  housing  assistance.  Her  principal  complaints  about  the  public 
assistance  programs  she  has  enrolled  in  center  on  the  paperwork 
and  delays  that  results  from  a  need  to  follow  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures. 

She  does  not  feel  that  a  person  should  have  to  work  off 
benefits  or  work  to  repay  benefits.  She  states  that  public  assist- 
ance should  be  given  with  "no  strings  attached."  Because  people 
pay  taxes  when  they  work,  she  believes  the  government  should  be 
willing  to  help  when  people  really  need  help.  She  wants  the 
government  to  help  people  get  jobs.  She  considers  herself  poor 
because  she  can't  seem  to  make  ends  meet  —  there  ^ust  is  not 
enouah  money  to  pay  her  expenses. 
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53,  black  woman,  unemployed,  71%  of  poverty 


#208-NC 


This  woman  dropped  out  of  high  school,  attended  night  school 
but  never  quite  finished  her  h^gh  school  education.     She  feels 
her  reading  skills  are  deficient. 

She  had  participated  m  a  training  progrcun  but  could  not 
look  for  a  job  due  to  illness  in  her  family,    in  fact,  she  spends 
most  of  her  time  helping  members  of  her  family.  She  provides 
child  care  for  her  grandchildren  and  other  neighborhood  child  en 
while  her  daughter  works.  Her  husband  is  totally  disabled  after 
several  strokes.  A  veteran,  he  receives  veteran's  health  benefits. 
At  the  time  of  the  interview,  he  was  in  a  VA  hospital  receiving 
treatment  and  therapy. 

vnien  her  husband  is  not  in  the  hospital,  he  stays  at  home. 
Often  the  schedule  runs:  One  month  m  the  hospital ,  one  month  at 
home.  Intermittently,  he  receives  home  health  care.  Most  of  the 
nursing  responsibilities  fall  to  her.  She  had  applied  for  Social 
Security  Disability  benefits  for  him,  but  the  agency  denied  her 
application.  She  was  turned  off  by  this,  as  her  husband  could 
neither  walk  nor  talk. 

Before  her  husband  tecame  ill,  she  worked  for  a  poor  salary 
as  a  motel  maid.  At  the  time  of  the  interview,  she  said  she  ^ust 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  take  care  of  all  her  household  needs. 
She  hopes  to  get  food  stamps  —  they  "g  ve  you  more  to  pay  your 
bills  with.*  ^ 

She  IS  afraid  that  workfare  programs  would  not  account  for 
family  health  needs  and  she  would  rather  not  apply  for  the  program. 
It  is  unclear  if  she  understood  that  all  her  benefits  would  be 
cut  off. 


25 f  black  female,  employed ,   73%  of  poverty  level  #209-NC 

This  unmarried  woman  lives  with  her  three  children.  Her 
mother  lives  next  door  and  helps  out  around  the  house.  She 
suffers  from  a  disease  which  causes  memory  loss  and  seizures. 
Due  to  her  illness  her  mother  sat  in  on  the  interview.  The 
respon'lent  was  able  to  read  and  comprehend  easily ,  but  need  her 
mother  to  prompt  her  memory.     She  has  received  only  an  r. ^hth 
grade  education. 

She  has  not  been  able  to  work  for  over  10  years  and  has 
never  been  enrolled  in  a  training  program. 

She  receives  no  income  other  than  AFDC,  food  stamps,  ana 
Social  Security  Disability.     She  does  not  receive  child  support 
because  "we  did  not  track  down  the  father  yet." 

She  feels  truly  thankful  that  services  are  available  to 
her.    Her  mother  said,   "it  is  a  great  blessing  from  God  that  my 
daughter  is  eligible  for  government  aid.*    When  asked  about  programs 
individually,  she  did  not  have  a  single  negative  comment. 

She  feels  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  participate  in  a 
%#orkfare  program  because  of  her  illness.    Her  mother  said  that 
the  doctors  have  concluded  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  work 
again. 

She  believes  that  government  should  help  people  who  are  poor 
attain  higher  skill  levels  and  get  better  jobs. 

W»^en  asked  if  she  considered  herself  poor,  she  said  "no,  not 
down  right  poor." 
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40,  Black,  unemployed,  69%  of  poverty  #210-NC 

aeven^^i?iHrrS"  ii^'^J       public  housing  with  her  husband  and 

Sid  receives  food  stamps,  veteran's  bene- 

fits, and  college  grant  money.  Unemployed  for  several  years  sHp 

school  anS'tr^  *  ^^^'^^^  gradua"d  "om^"gh' 

school  and  trained  to  be  a  nurse  for  three  years    She  felt  thP 
training  was  a  good  program  and  helped  to  obta"  a  Job!  Lwever 

occaiJo^L  r^'^  S"^^^  f°        ""^  «"  husband  worSs  ' 

occasionally,  producing  inconsistent  income. 

her  ffJst''Ju«h«nd  the  time  she  was  separated  from 

f!Mfnaf\        2  foo^^^^  remarried.  She  had  strongly  negative 

^^iie^!azr"^h?^°?  and  AFDC  recipients.  "It  makes  I  lot  If 
5^  on  ^t^'A  ^h«y  ««nt  to  work  once  they 

Seie;;i;Pii«  ^  ^i""  chUdren  3u»t  to  get  It." 

Nevertheless,  in  her  own  case  she  feels  that  she  could 

fam^lv":nd°t"?arit'f  -  the 

family  and  that  it  is  more  important  to  stay  home,  "with  a  f iv 
of  nine  I  don't  need  one  [a  j-b],-  she  comments.  "I  ^ave  oneT  ^ 

work*'^oolc^h  ^^"^  "  1°  benefits  if  required 

work  took  her  away  from  her  family.  '-e^uj.irea 

Do,,,^!'?  tt"^  ^^""^  *  ^^^^=t  answer  to  a  question  about  the 

S^ptipi  supporting  a  family  vxth  a  minimum  wage  ^ob. 

nv^n"-     ^  "depends  on  their  standard  of 

h«    «^  f*^*  ^t  IS  not  the  responsibility  of  government 

^:l^p^srpL°;L"^^t:^^^°o\^s   ---^^  ^^^^ '°  t.e%ove"r^t 

not  feel  that  her  family  is  poor. 

39,  black  woman  at  48%  of  poverty  level  #219-NC 

r«n«  This  woman  has  been  and  is  ill  and  near  the  end  of  her 
rope.     For  several  years  she  has  been  battling  cancer  of  the 
colon.     She  has  had  her  large  intestine  removid  surgically.  Her 
^isJ^r  :s'p?^^^^t^$°^?i?^'^^  "^^^  and^no?he% 

how  s!:oi^frSentrac'rwaris^%Tdi^i^ 

ib?e''  ITslli:  i:  ''"'^^  "Po?5;s-r„hich'^s"noper. 

Despite  these  conditions,  it  was  recently  ruled  that  she 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  some  form  of  work.  She  was  terribl! 
upset  by  the  ruling  and  felt  completely  Sepr^ssed  terribly 
non-^IIl^«°"'*^^^°^  °^  housing  is  highly  inadequate,     water  is 

d^sreo^ii!  basement  and  the  plumbing  is  in  grelt 

hPnpfTl'c  ^l"""  she  received  a  $4,  275  inheritance  and  saw  her 

S^e  flilV'tl^t\  that  time  she  has  not  been  reinstated. 

„,;»n.  She  feels  that  forcing  people  to  work  is  a  bad  idea.  "So 
T?s'r"ht!-"°''-  endanger  their  health.     I  don't  think 

She  also  feels  that  governinent  programs  can  be  of  great  h^in 
but  that  she  has  been  discriminated  against.     -?f  i  had  been  ^' 
white,   I  would  have  already  been  receiving  benefits  for  my  ill- 
Tears  were  shed  through  much  of  th-  interview. 
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41,  Blackr  works  part-time,   llll  of  poverty  level  #315-?; 

This  woman  and  her  husband,  a  former  steel  mill  worker, 
both  work  at  part-time  ^obs.   She  irakes  do  with  minimum  wage 
earnings  from  a  department  store.  She  also  receives  afdC  and 
food  stamp  benefits  that  help  her  raise  four  children. 

This  woman  would  rather  work  in  a  school.  She  attended  a 
training  program  for  teacher's  aides,  and  worked  as  an  aide  m  a 
high  school  until  the  school's  funding  for  her  position  ran  out 
Pregnancy  interrupted  her  own  high  school  education. 

She  expressed  a  great  deal  of  disgust  with  public  assistance 
programs.  Her  name  for  welfare  is  "warfare."  Her  complaints 
about  public  assistance  programs  center  around  the  difficulty  of 
working  with  the  administrating  agencies.  She  described  the 
system  as  one  of  too  much  red  tape  for  too  little  money.  She 
also  noted  unhappily  that  the  family  had  to  "sign  over  its  home" 
to  the  wvjlfare  department. 

This  well-spoken  woman  does  not  view  workfare  as  a  fair 
solution.  She  believes  that  the  type  of  work  required  to  earn 
benefits  could  actually  compensate  people  at  a  higher  level  than 
merely  paying  off  benefits,  but  fears  that  public  assistance 
recipients  will  never  see  wages  m  excess  of  benefits. 

Public  assistance  has  helped  her  family.     The  family  receives 
energy  assistance,  medical  care  under  Medicaid,  and  one  son  has 
received  college  loans.     The  woman  does  not  see  herself  or  any 
member  of  the  family  as  a  poor  person.  To  her,  her  family  is  one 
of  many  involved  in  the  struggle  that  is  life. 

"The  government  has  a  part  to  play,"  she  told  u^j,   "but  it 
IS  the  individual's  responsibility  to  get  out  of  poverty."  She 
asks  that  public  assistance  programs  provide  rcre  money.  She 
also  asks  the  government  to  provj.de  more  3obs  so  that  people  in 
her  communit/  can  find  work. 

27,  white,  unemployed,   74%  of  poverty  level  #318-PA 

This  single  mother  of  two  receives  food  stamps,  general 
assistance,   low-income  energy  assistance  and  medicaid.  She  has 
resorted  to  most  of  these  public  assistance  programs  since  her 
husband  lost  his  :job  and  left  her* 

Unemployed  for  half  of  1986,   she  had  to  quit  her  last  ]ob, 
as  a  direct  care  worker  in  a  residential  group  home  for  the 
mentally  retarded  because  of  child  care  costs-  Babysitters  cost 
her  $4.25  per  hour  and  she  earned  only  $5.75  per  hour  at  the 
group  home.  She  would  like  to  find  a  new  30b,  but  has  so  far 
received  only  offers  to  work  at  night  for  low  wages. 

She  feels  she  needs  more  training  or  experience  to  get  a 
daytime  30b.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  she  received  a 
federal  student  loan  to  enter  a  hairdresser's  training  program. 
She  received  on-the-^ob  training,   but  no  preparation  for  the 
license  she  needs  to  practice  that  profession  in  her  state. 
Currently,  she  is  looking  into  other  training  programs.  This 
time,  she  is  taking  her  time  to  find  out  what  she  will  receive 
for  her  investment  nf  time  and  effort. 

She  is  very  angry  at  the  public  assistance  agencies  she  has 
worked  with.  Her  welfare  caseworker  did  not  seem  well-informed. 
She  lived  without  benefits  for  one  a.id  one-half  months  because 
of  processing  delays  she  considers  unnecessary. 

She  also  had  a  difficult  experience  with  public  housing. 
She  objected  to  her  building  manager  practice  of  enterinr  her 
apartment  without  permission.  She  also  accused  the  manager  of 
stationing  security  guards  outside  her  door  to  listen  to  her 
conversations.  She  eventually  got  on  a  long  list  for  relocation. 

Now  s'le  lives  in  a  house  that  local  authorities  have  con- 
demned. The  house  is  in  terrible  condition.  The  ceiling  leaks  froni 
faulty  pipes  and  a  bad  roof.   The  house  has  no  storm  windows. 
Several  panes  of  glass  m  existing  windows  are  broken  and  covered 
with  plastic.  Most  of  the  faucets  in  the  house  do  not  work. 
Her  husband  once  worked  to  pay  off  public  benefits,  and  she 
would  be  willing  to  do  the  same  if  the  workfare  program  also 
provided  childcare  and  health  benefits.  She  would  change  curren" 
benefit  programs  by  giving  nore  money  to  recipients.  She  observes 
that  once  a  person  is  on  general  assistance,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  off  It.  Only  the  government,   she  believes,  could  halt  the 
welfare  treadnill  through  training  and  education  programs  that 
lead  to  jtjbq. 
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22t  white,  unemployed,  74%  of  poverty 


#319-PA 


This  woman  is  separated  from  her  husband,  a  laid-off  steel 
mill  %#orker,  and  lives  with  her  two  children  and  boyfriend  m  a 
trailer  that  the  boyfriend's  father  owns.  Her  budget  is  so  limited 
that  she  had  no  heavy  winter  clothing  or  coat  for  herself  after 
providing  for  her  children.  She  receives  afdc  and  food  stamps, 
with  two-thirds  of  tne  apdC  money  going  to  pay  rent. 

She  dropped  out  of  high  school  after  tenth  grade  because 
her  friends  were  gatting  good  ^obs  after  dropping  out.  She  last 
%rorked  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  performing  custodial  chores 
at  a  K-Mart.  She  and  her  husband  separated  soon  after  the  mill 
laid  him  off.  He  still  lacks  work  and  pays  no  child  support. 

At  that  same  time,  the  couple's  second  child  was  born  with 
a  variant  of  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  in  which  the  chief 
medical  problem  are  spells  during  which  the  baby  "forgets"  to 
breathe.  Because  the  spells  could  come  at  any  time,  the  woman 
often  stayed  awake  twenty-four  houra  each  day  with  the  baby. 
This  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  work.  Her  estranged  husband 
could  not  ha*^  ne  the  stress  resulting  from  the  baby's  condition. 

Even  before  the  SIDS  baby  was  born,  the  woman's  boss  forced 
her  to  quit  her  custodial  job  when  he  learned  she  was  pregnant. 
Her  doctor  said  she  could  work  during  pregnancy,  so  she  could 
not  receive  unemployment  compensation.  Doctors  who  treated  the 
SIDS  baby  told  tha  woman  that  a  breathing  monitor,  which  would 
have  taken  over  breathing  functions  during  any  of  the  baby's 
spells,  would  cost  $5000  or  $225  monthly  to  rent.  The  local 
welfare  office  and  hospital  both  turned  down  her  requests  for 
help  in  obtaining  a  monitor. 

The  woman  has  begun  looking  for  a  means  to  get  her  GED,  as 
well  as  job  training.  Thus  far,  she  feels  she  has  suffered  discrim- 
ination in  applying  for  jobs,  mostly  because  of  her  age.  Some 
firms  to  which  she  has  applied  for  pai  -tioe  jobs  without  benefits 
have  turned  her  down  in  favor  of  high  school  students  who  can 
work  after  school. 

This  woman  was  not  well-informed  about  local  assistance 
programs.  She  said  she  would  be  willing  to  work  to  receive  bene- 
fits, as  long  as  the  workfare  program  also  paid  for  a  babysitter 
She  also  said  %#orkfare  workers  should  have  the  right  to  collect 
the  same  wages  as  anyone  else. 

AS  for  the  programs  that  had  provit-^d  her  assistance,  she 
said  she  would  change  the  eligibility  rules  for  medical  assistance. 
She  believes  government  officials  are  voted  into  office  to  help 
people  out  of  poverty,  and  that  the  government  should  create 
30bs  by  shutting  off  steel  imports  and  reopening  the  mills.  In 
general,  she  thought  government  programs  should  provide  higher 
levels  of  assistance. 
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31,  white,  unemployed,  mild  disability,  66%  of  poverty  #321-PA 

This  forner  steelworker  retrained  as  a  welder  when  the 
mill  closed  down.   He  holds  a  high  school  diploma,  but  says  he  lacks 
the  basic  skills  of  reading  and  writing.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  began  working  as  a  welder  several  times,  only  to  see  those 
Dobs  eliminated  also.  He  has  been  unemployed  for  fifteen  months. 

This  man  is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children,  one  of 
whom  lives  with  his  i.irst  wife,  when  he  can,  he  pays  $100  child 
support  monthly  to  his  first  wife,  who  is  in  better  financial 
shaoe  than  he  is.  He  receives  food  stamps,  general  assistance 
and  medicaid,  but  says  that  the  financial  assistance  and  food 
stamps  run  out  before  the  end  of  the  month.  He  relies  on  food 
banks,  when  he  can  find  them,  to  tide  over  his  family.  He  has 
seen  several  food  banks  close  their  doors  forever  because  they 
cannot  meet  the  community's  needs. 

This  man  has  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  his  doctors  have 
told  him  not  to  engage  in  any  heavy  lifting.   This  disqualifies 
him  from  almost  any  industrial  ]ob  available  —  firms  reject  him 
following  required  physicals.  The  welfare  office  has  judged  him 
ineligible  for  any  form  of  disability,  though,  because  he  can 
work  at  jobs  that  require  light  lifting,  and  because  he  is  a 
skilled  welder  with  his  own  tools.  The  tools,  he  says,  are  rotting 
in  his  mother's  basement. 

He  paid  neither  his  rent  nor  his  utility  bills  for  several 
months,  because  workers  at  the  Housing  Authority  told  him  that 
he  could  get  into  public  housing  only  if  his  landlord  evicted 
hiffl.  The  waiting  list  was  too  long  otherwise. 

This  man  would  like  to  work.  He  applies  for  more  than  thirty 
jobs  each  month.  He  feels  he  night  be  able  to  get  work  if  he 
could  get  into  the  carpenter's  union.    (He  is  too  old  for  the 
union's  age  requirements). 

He  says  the  only  way  a  person  could  live  on  the  minimum 
wage  would  be  "if  they  were  single,  and  living  in  a  car." 

He  IS  enrolled  in  a  workfare  program.  His  casewor*'er  has 
threatened  him  with  a  loss  of  all  benefits  because  the  job  has 
caused  him  back  strain.  He  was  assigned  to  3 ight  work  at  a  local 
municipal  building  but  soon  found  himself  moving  desks  and  cleaning 
out  garages.     He  strained  his  back  and  since  Medicaid  is  not 
accepted  by  local  back  specialists  he  is  forced  to  cover  the 
expenses  just  to  prove  that  he  is  disabled.     His  caseworker 
claims  not  to  believe  his  health  problem  is  real  and  has  gotten 
into  shouting  matches  with  him  over  the  phone  and  in  the  office. 
He  believes  workfaro  takes  unfair  advantage  of  those  who  are 
helpless  to  chancre  their  situation.  He  foresees  having  to  leave 
the  area  because  industrial  employment  is  his  only  option. 
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39,  white  male,  unemployed,  at  58.8%  of  poverty  level  #351-PA 

This  man  has  a  ninth  grade  education  and  left  school  out  of 
boredom.     He  held  a  series  of  low  paying  jobs  before  working  at 
the  steel  mill  in  maintenance*     He  left  that  30b,  but  used  it  as 
a  calling  card  for  other  maintenance  positions.    He  lost  his 
last  job  because  of  a  layoff. 

After  his  unemployment  ran  out,  he  was  entered  into  a  workfare 
program.     He  became  angry  at  the  fact  that  others  doing  the  same 
30b  he  was  were  earning  $7  or  more  an  hour  and  were  able  to 
support  a  family,  while  he  was  living  below  poverty.     He,  never- 
theless liked  the  fact  that  it  gave  him  something  to  do  and  was 
a  way  to  pay  off  benefits. 

He  ran  into  trouble  with  his  workfare  program  because  of  his 
bad  vision,  which  has  not  been  completely  corrected  by  surgery. 
His  workfare  employer — the  local  school  district--  asked  him  to 
leave  because  he  couldn't  see  well  enough  to  do  an  adequate  30b. 
He  felt  lucky  that  they  gave  him  a  good  reference  saying  he  was 
a  hard  worker  and  tried.     He  has  reapplied  for  more  work  through 
this  program  but  has  not  found  a  30b.    As  of  yet,  his  dismissal 
has  not  lead  to  any  reduction  or  elimination  of  benefits. 

He  has  looked  at  obtaining  a  "real"  30b,  but  "the  few  that  ai  j 
available  pay  the  minimum  wage,  have  no  health  benefits  and  are 
3ust  not  affordable." 

He  feels  that  government  prograuns  need  to  be  more  comprehensive 
and  higher  in  benefits  coverage.    He  has  not  been  able  to  buy 
necessities  and  his  recent  eye  surgery  have  left  him  with  bills 
not  covered  by  his  medical  card.     He  feels  these  "holes"  in  the 
system  "keep  people  poor."    He  also  suggests  carrying  over  benefits 
for  one  month  after  employment  is  found  so  "the  poor  can  get  a 
haircut  to  go  to  work,  and  have  enough  clothing  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed. " 

He  said  that  caseworkers  are  ignorant  of  what  progreuns  are 
available  or  don't  bother  to  tell  recipients,     when  his  wife 
went  into  training,  the  family's  food  assistance  was  cut  and  no  ^ 
one  mentioned  that  she  could  get  money  for  books  and  transpor- 
tation.    By  the  time  they  found  out  on  their  own  it  was  too 
late. 
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Interview  #1  d.C. 

Black  female,  single  head  of  household  on  public  assistance. 

The  respondent  has  never  been  married.     She  is  the  mother  of 
five  children  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  4  years.    Her  last 
employment  was  as  a  sales  >-lerk  in  a  department  store  when  she 
was  18  years  old.     She  is  now  32.     When  talking  about  going  on 
welfare  at  age  19,  she  said  that  it  "bothered  me  because  my 
family  background  was...  I  would  not  say  wealthy,  the  income  was 
normal.    For  me  to  make  the  change  was  a  drastic  change."  (Q.I22) 

The  respondent  went  on  to  say  that  she  had  "a  mental  block 
after  I  had  my  first  child.    Here  I  was  alone  with  one  child  and 
no  support  from  the  father.     I  felt  I  was  lost.     Some  young 
mothers  don't  learn  from  their  mistakes." 

Her  last  attempt  at  training  was  at  age  19  when  she  participated 
in  the  OIC  training  program.    She  dropped  out  primarily  because 
she  was  pregnant,  but  also  mentioned  that  the  teacher  raoveG  too 
fast  through  the  material  and  slovrer  students  like  her  could  not 
keep  up.    She  plans  to  register  with  WOW  in  August.  T 

She  was  very  thoughtful  with  her  answers  and  very  able  to 
articulate  her  concerns  about  the  programs.    Especially  AFDC  and 
the  WIN  program.    AFDC  is  inadequate  for  her  family  to  live  on. 
When  asked  what  the  best  thing  is  about  AFDC  she  said  "nothing 
really."    But  with  the  situation  she  is  in  now  she  needs  these 
programs  and  would  rather  be  independent  and  have  greater  control 
of  her  life  and  her  family.     She  receives  a  total  of  $578/raonth 
in  public  assistance  and  $258/month  from  food  stamps.    The  total 
anuual  income  from  the  two  sources  is  $6,952.    In  addition,  she 
lives  in  public  housing,  contributing  $51  to  the  rent  on  a  2 
bedroom  apt. (the  rent  is  subsidized),  and  receives  Medicaid  for 
herself  and  her  children. 

She  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  WIN  program.  Ordinarily, 
the  program  requires  that  everyone  register  for  WIN  when  their 
youngest  child  turns  six  yeas  old.    yet  she  wanted  to  participate 
even  though  the  youngest  child  is  four.     Unfortunately,  she  ran 
into  problems  with  child  care  for  her  youngest  child*  The 
regulation  for  after  school  care  excludes  four-year-olds.  The 
regulations  for  WIN  would  pay  a  babysitter  in  the  home  but  not 
someone  outside  the  home,  and  she  was  unable  to  find  someone  to 
come  to  her  home  and  babysit. 

She  recommended  that  the  government  have  a  program  that  would 
teach  recipients  how  to  manage  the  funds  from  month-to-month  and 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  enough  for  the  family  to  live  on. 

Ky  personal  reaction  is  that  even  though  this  women  is  very 
willing  to  work  and  recognizes  her  need  for  training  because  of 
the  number  children  and  their  ages,  it  sould  be  extremely  difficult 
for  her  to  make  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work  without  a 
comprehensive  support  system.    She  also  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  self-confidence,  although  her  experience  as  a 
Headstart  volunteer  helped  her  to  see  that  she  can  do  some  things. 

Her  goal  is  to  become  a  pediatric  nurse,  or  work  with  children. 
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Sununary  #3 


D.C. 


Blark,  two-parent  family. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  m  the  6  years  since  the  respondent 
lost  her  ^ob.    The  worst  crisis  came  last  fall  when  for  several 
months  she  was  homeless  and  on  the  street  with  her  two  children. 
She  lived  for  several  months  at  the  Pitts  Hotel  for  homeless 
families  and  watt  later  moved  to  a  larger  temporary  apartment  for 
families.     She  explained  how  hard  it  was  to  adjust  to  living 
that  way.    Each  day  she  had  to  carry  most  of  her  belongings  with 
her  to  look  for  an  apartment  or  a  30b.    Rules  at  the  hotel 
require  the  homeless  to  check  out  m  the  morning  even  if  they 
would  be  returning  the  same  nig»it.    She  stated  that  she  was 
distrustful  of  everyone  and  felt  defensive.    Now  that  she  xs 
getting  her  life  back  together  some  of  these  feelings  are  not  as 
strong,  but  it  is  hard  to  overcome  this  distrustful  attitude 
that  she  developed. 

The  reason  she  quit  her  Dob  was  that  she  had  two  children  and 
her  husband  had  an  accident  which  caused  serious  back  injury.  He 
was  m  a  partial  body  cast  for  several  weeks.    Caring  for  the 
children  and  dealing  with  the  situation  got  to  be  too  much  so 
she  quit.    A  major  problem  was  child  care  for  her  two  children. 
She  also  received  complaints  from  her  supervisor.    This  resulted 
m  her  being  evicted  from  her  apartment  and  forced  her  to  move 
m  with  her  husband's  relatives^  and  then  to  live  with  a  string 
of  friends.    In  most  cases  when  there  was  not  enough  room#  her 
husband  would  be  forced  to  live  in  a  shelter  and  she  and  the 
children  would  stay  together.    During  this  period  she  relied  on 
public  assistance  and  food  stamps. 

When  she  tried  to  <,et  her  old  job  back  she  found  that  it  had 
be«n  declassified  and  that  she  would  have  to  start  all  over  with 
a  lower  wage.    This  discouraged  her  from  going  back. 

She  mentioned  that  her  little  boy  has  some  physical  problems* 
so  Medicaid  and  hospitalization  have  been  very  important.    Now  that 
she  has  a  job  she  is  concerned  that  the  her  health  insurance 
does  not  pay  for  medicine  and  the  deductible  is  too  high. 

Although  she  is  getting  herself  and  her  family  back  together 
now,  the  frustration  of  those  months  on  the  street  are  still 
clearly  painful  memories.    She  especially  feels  bad  about  the 
effect  it  had  on  her  children,  that  she  somehow  let  them  down,  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  has  been  happening  to  them  or  why. 

Total  family  income  is  about  $3,000/year  -  44%  of  poverty  without 

counting  sporadic  earnings  of  husband  who  is  a  roofer.  Recently, 

he  has  been  paid  only  $3.00/hour.    She  says  he  should  be  making 
$7.00  and  is  underemployed. 
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Interview  29  o.C. 

Whiter  male,  mentally  ill,  single*  unemployed 

Respondent »  age  39,  came  from  a  financially  well-off  family  but 
suffered  emotional  problems  at  an  early  age  and  is  now  diagnosed 
manic-depressive.    He  dropped  out  of  school  after  "th  grade  because 
his  father  demanded  top  honors  even  though  his  son  was  a  hig^ 
achiever.    His  parents  splxt  up,  and  he  believes  that  he  could 
have  stayed  in  school  if  he  had  had  counseling  and  a  support 
network.     In  his  youth  and  early  adulthood,  he  was  heavily  involved 
with  drugs  and  alcohol. 

His  only  work  experience  was  as  an  apartment  building  valet  and 
doing  odd  ^jobs.    At  a  sheltered  workshop,  he  has  learned  mailroom 
skills  and  has  been  a  ]ump  man  on  a  delivery  truck.     Now  familiar 
with  the  city  and  Post  Office,  he  believes  he  is  a  finalist  for 
a  mailroom  joh  with  a  bank.     He  learned  about  ic  at  a  job  fair 
for  disabled  persons. 

He  once  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  teacher  but  is  now  happy 
about  the  prospect  he  has  with  the  bank.     He  is  well-spoken  (in 
spite  of  being  visibly  nervous)  and  says  he  has  some  talent  as  a 
writer,  painter  and  musician,     hi  values  economic  independence 
very  highly,  but  says  he  does  n?;  have  a  need  to  make  a  lot  of 
money.     More  important,  is  doii  j  work  that  will  help  others  as 
well  as  provide  for  his  basic  needs. 

Although  he  believes  that  people  can  become  dependent  on  public 
assistance  and  sometimes  abuse  it,  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  its 
importance  as  a  safety  net:     "It  allows  people  ^-o  have  the  nour- 
ishment, the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  taken  care  of,  at  least 
to  a  certain  degree,  depending  on  how  they  budget  it.     It  is 
important  as  a  safety  net  between  the  point  of  oblivion  where 
you're  out  in  the  street  to  where  you  can,  if  given  the  chance, 
better  yourself  and  have  some  type  of  decent  living  in  the  future." 

He  was  "weaned**  from  general  assistance  and  food  sta&ps  and  now 
makes  S133/week  in  a  stipend  at  the  workshop.     He  feels  e  keen 
insecurity  because  he  has  had  no  medical  coverage  since  losing 
Medicaid.     "I  would  je  a  charity  case  if  anything  happ'^ned." 

Programs  which  are  most  important  to  him  are  not  the  same  as 
the  ones  he  thinks  the  poor  need  generally  (Social  Security, 
Medicare,  college  grants/loans).     What  helped  him  might  be 
described  as  a  continuity  of  care:  first,  general  assistance  and 
food  stamps  for  basic  needs  with  Medicaid  in  case  he  needed  it; 
then  counseling  and  AA  which  helped  h:  -  accept  his  illness  and  build 
self-confidence;  and,  finally,  ]ob  training  at  the  workshop.  He 
could  have  used  housing  assistance  to  gain  more  independence  but 
no  one  told  him  it  might  be  available.     He  would  improve  programs 
by  reducing  bureaucracy  to  make  it  simpler  to  apply. 
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Chaimutn  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  PxASE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford. 

I  really  think  your  testimony  has  been  excellent.  We  are  most 
appreciative  of  your  depth  of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  You  have 
thought  about  this  a  lot,  and  we  appreciate  your  very  specific  rec- 
ommendation;. 

I  ^ould  like  for  you  to  comment  on  my  general  perceptions  and 
concerns  about  recent  efforts  at  welfare  reform.  All  year  long,  in 
1986,  we  awaited  the  administration's  welfare  reform  propc^ieds, 
and  now  that  we  have  them  it  seems  to  me  it's  sort  of  like  getting 
an  empty  box  at  Christmas.  There  is  not  much  there,  as  far  as  I 
ca  see. 

.  think  the  point  you  made,  Mr.  Greenstein,  about  the  potential 
danger  of  undertaking  a  great  many  projects  is  a  good  one.  If  we  go 
into  welfare  reform  with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  encourage  a 
bunch  of  demonstration  projects  and  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  have 
so  many  that  we  can't  possibly  analyze  them  all,  we  are  no  farther 
ahead  then  than  we  are  right  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  are 
going  to  be  demonstration  projects,  there  ought  to  be  a  limited 
number  and  they  ought  to  be  focused  somehow  so  that  experiences 
from  one  area  would  corroborate  the  experience  in  another  area 
and  so  on. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  expectation  of  some  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  welfare  reform  without  any  cost.  I  think  that 
is  very  much  what  the  administration  has  in  mind.  We  haven't 
heard  from  our  own  budget  committee  yet,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
going  to  be  easy  for  the  Budget  Committee  to  squeeze  out  very 
much  money  for  us  to  do  welfare  reform. 

A  question  I  have  asked  before,  end  one  !  would  like  you  now  to 
comment  on,  is  whether  you  think  it  is  possible  and  worthwhile  to 
make  changes  in  the  welfare  system  without  spending  any  money. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  I  think  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  do  any- 
thing significant  along  those  lines.  You  know,  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  very  interesting  speech  that  Senator  I>omenici 
gave  to  the  Tax  Foundation  in  New  York  in  December,  in  which  he 
called  for  the  need  to  recognize  that  despite  the  budget  deficit,  that 
we  have  unmet  domestic  needs  in  the  country,  that  we  need  to 
spend  more  money  on  and  invest  our  resources  in.  He  coupled  that 
with  the  call  for  retrenchment  in  other  areas — not  specified  in  his 
speech — as  part  of  essentially  reordering  priorities. 

When  he  then  listed  the  unmet  ne^,  the  areas  we  needed  to 
spend  more  m,  he  listed  welfare  as  one  of  those  prime  areas  and 
'  Iked  about  how  in  the  country  the  most  pressing  unmet  need  was 
*  lat  he  called  "the  seamless  web  of  poverty,  hunger,  homeless, 
and  mental  illness." 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  forge  a  consensus  ultimately 
maybe  in  the  Congress,  bipartisan  consensus— although  I  don  t 
have  any  illusion  .,he  administration  would  be  part  of  it— to  reor- 
der priori*^ies  in  a  combination  of  ways  that  may  involve  other 
spending,  revenues,  whatever,  to  find  the  resources  that  are 
needed. 

If  one  were  to  put  together  a  welfare  reform  bill  that,  for  exam- 
f-i,  had  an  ultimate— of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  in  1988— net  cost  of, 
let's  say,  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  I  mean,  that's  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
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cent  of  the  Federal  budget.  Really,  you  know,  if  we  can't  find  ways 
to  reorder  our  priorities  to  come  up  with  a  sum  like  that,  we  are 
not  able  to  make  choices  on  many  things. 

This  committee  has  done  an  exemplary  job  in  the  last  few  years, 
in  the  reconciliation  bills  and  elsewhere,  of  flnding  ways  to  meet 
the  deficit  targets  and  begin  to  move  in  these  directions,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would  continue  that,  but  in  a 
larger  fashion,  to  make  room  for  what  we  need  to  do  in  welfare 
reform. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  point  out  to  you  that  it  gets  more  and  more  difHcult 
every  year  for  us  to  do  much  creative  thinking  as  part  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  But  we  intend  to  try  again  this  vear. 

Obviously,  general  support  levels  on  welffire,  AFDC,  are  too  low. 
I  think  one  of  you  cited  a  33-percent  erosion.  I  think  that  is  a  long- 
standing scandal  in  this  country,  and  certainly  as  part  of  a  proper 
welfare  reform  package  you  would  try  to  bring  those  AFIJC  levels 
up  to  snuff. 

Most  of  the  constituents  in  mv  area  do  not  have  spending  more 
money  for  welfare  or  raising  welfare  levels  for  individuals  in  mind 
when  they  talk  about  welfare  reform.  They  are  thinking  about 
more  efficiency  and  putting  people  to  work  and  training  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  So  I  am  not  sure  there  is  going  to  be  a  popular 
demand  for  raising  individual  stipends  under  ADC.  However,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  that  because  it  needs  to  be  done,  not  because 
there  is  any  public  demand  for  doing  it.  But  it  is  going  to  be  expen- 
sive. Do  you  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  go  forward  with  other  aspects 
of  welfare  reform  this  year  if  we  can't  deal  with  the  subject  of 
maintenance  levels? 

Ms.  Rees.  I  think  that  the  subject  of  maintenance  levels  could  be 
addressed  even  if  it  is  in  terms  of  setting  a  long-range  goal,  making 
it  a  clear  commitment  and  possibly  making  some  improvements  in 
benefit  and  eligibility  levels  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  get  out  of 
the  budget  at  this  time.  There  are  other  things  that  can  be  done,  I 
suppose,  that  don't  cost  as  much  money,  maybe  even  in  the  area  of 
streamlir  mg  and  requiring  less  documentation. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  I  might  just  add  to  that,  as  Susan  has  made  the 
point,  I  think,  very  well,  in  some  of  these  ai-eas  we  can't  do  the 
whole  thing  but  maybe  we  could  start  down  the  road. 

There  are  a  number  of  interim  steps  that  could  be  taken  with 
r^ard  to  maintenance  levels.  One  would  be  to  try  to  prevent  or 
discourage  further  erosion  in  benefit  levels  in  relation  to  inflation 
by  altering  matching  rates  for  benefit  increases  from  this  point  for- 
ward, to  try  to  gives  States  more  incentive  to  at  least  keep  benefits 
up  with  inflation. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  do  something  regarding  earnings- 
disregards  or  something  else,  particularly  in  low-pa3rment  States,  so 
at  least  the  eligibility  levels,  if  not  the  benefit  levels,  are  higher 
and  more  people  get  Medicaid. 

Another  possibility  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  has  talked  about 
is  requiring  States  to  at  least  bring  their  standards  of  need,  if  not 
the  payment  standards,  up  to  date.  Some  States  have  standards  of 
need  set  10  years  ago. 

I  guess  the  bottom  line  is  if  the  choice  were  between  a  bill  that, 
in  addition  to  providing  a  useful,  positive  work-and-welfare  compo- 
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nent  had  health  care  and  child  care  transition,  mandated  two- 
parent  families,  and  improved  the  eamed-income  disregcu-ds  so  you 
didn't  lose  a  dollar  for  each  additional  dollar  you  worked.  I  can't 
speak  for  Susan,  but  I  don't  think,  that  Susan  is  saying  that  we 
should  foivet  the  whole  thing  because  it  doesn't  also  have  a  mini- 
mum benefit 

Obviously,  that  wouldn't  make  sense  to  not  take  the  gains  that 
could  be  gotten,  bat  I  think  we  would  hope  both  that  the  minimum 
beneifit  would  be  part  of  the  debate,  even  if  an  incremental  step 
was  taken,  to  at  least  take  that  ircremental  step  and  to  try  veiy 
firmly  to  establish  this,  especially  if  part  of  what  we're  doing  is 
trying  to  enact  good  welfare  reform  legislation  and  part  of  it  is 
tiving  to  la^  a  framework  in  a  debate.  I  would  hope  that  a  new 
administration  could  buUd  on  to  take  bolder  steps  than  this  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  take  if  it  comes  in  after  1988.  If  we  can't 
enact  the  minimum  benefit— and  I  understand  the  difficulty  of 
doing  that  in  this  Congress — if  we  can  at  least  set  up  the  frame- 
work and  the  politics  so  that  it  is  much  more  likely  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration to  proceed  in  that  direction,  I  think  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  Pkask.  So  you  are  already  looking  forward  to  the  ''Kemp  Ad- 
ministration"? 
[Lauffhter.] 

Mr.  Gkekncpfein.  HopefuUy,  there  are  other  possibilities. 

Mr.  Pkasi.  Well,  we  have  to  move  along,  but  I  want  to  thank 
both  of  you  for  vour  testimony.  I  was  particularly  glad  to  have  you 
mention  a  couple  of  things;  one,  the  erosion  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. That  has  long  been  an  interest  of  mine,  and  it  is  a  serious 

Eroblem.  The  matter  about  a4justing  the  eamed-income  tax  credit 
y  family  size  is,  I  think,  a  good  idea.  I  also  an>reciate  your  cau- 
tionary note  about  demonstration  projects  which  cash  out  food 
stamps  and  wh;:t  that  does  to  the  eligibility  of  people  for  income 
and  so  on. 

Ms.  Rees,  I  think  we  ought  to  underscore  the  point  that  you 
make  about  keeping  in  mind  what  our  overriding  goal  is,  which  is 
not  just  to  get  people  off  of  welfare,  but  rather  to  reduce  poverty.  It 
would  be  easy  for  us  to  overlook  that  without  reminders  such  as 
yours. 

I  think  we  tend  to  overlook  an  observation  such  as  the  one  vou 
picked  up  from  one  of  your  interviewees  about  being  almost  a  full- 
time  job  to  apply  to  welfare,  we  overlook  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
require  people  to  work,  when  are  they  going  to  find  time  to  go  in 
and  maintain  their  eligibility  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  need  to 
think  through  the  practical  consequences  of  any  a^ion  we  take. 

Then,  you  also  touched  on  a  point  which  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  about,  and  that  is  the  treatment  that  welfare  people  get 
from  case  workers.  We  are  thinking  of  building  in  a  lot  of  new  re- 
quirements as  well  as  more  sophisticated  and  more  subtle  counsel- 
ing. Yet  a  lot  of  welfare  case  workers  that  I  know  are  so  harried 
that  they  can  hardly  get  the  papers  filled  out,  much  less  think  very 
constructively.  So,  somehow  or  other,  we  have  to  put  more  money 
into  the  administration  of  welfare  and  see  what  we  can  do  about 
upgrading  the  people  who  serve  there. 
Thank  you.  We  appreciate  it. 
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Ms.  Rbes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GsEENSTEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  issued  a  report  earlier  this 
week  on  the  unemployment  insurance  erosion,  which  I  would  be 
happy  to  get  to  you. 
Mr.  Pkajse.  I  would  like  to  have  that.  Thank  you. 
The  next  panel  will  be:  Virginia  Austin,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Leagues;  and  Deborah  Phillips,  Bush  Center  in  Child 
Development  and  Social  Policy  at  Yale  University. 
Ms.  Austin,  we  will  begin  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA  T  AUSTIN,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES,  INC. 

Ms.  Austin.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  good  morning.  My  name 
is  Virginia  Austin.  I  am  president  of  the  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  and  a  past  president  of  the  Junior  League  of  Oklahoma 
City.  Currently,  in  my  community  I  serve  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Oklahoma  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Mayor's  Task  Force  for  Economic  Development  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  and  to  present  to  you  the  asso- 
ciation's views  on  welfare  reform. 

The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  as  you  may  know,  is  an  inter- 
national women's  organization.  The  258  Junior  Leagues  in  the 
United  States  work  to  improve  their  communities  through  a  varie- 
ty of  direct  service  and  advocacy  projects.  The  association's  interest 
in  welfare  reform  is  consistent  with  its  active  role  in  assisting 
needy  children  and  their  families  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
level,  and  its  role  as  an  international  women's  organization  work- 
ing to  ensure  women's  economic  progress. 

Our  recent  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  children,  including  our 
legislative  advocacy  and  involvement  in  such  collaborative  projects 
as  Child  Watch,  have  convinced  us  that  more  and  more  women  and 
children  are  falling  through  the  safety  net. 

Launched  in  1981,  Child  Watch  was  a  collaborative  effort  of  the 
association  and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  designed  to  enable 
trained  volunteers  in  local  commimities  to  document  the  impact  of 
the  1981  Federal  budget  cuts  and  policy  changes— how  they  affect- 
ed v/omeii  and  how  they  affected  children. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  report  on  findings  from  Junior  League 
projects  that  document  the  problems  that  the  association  believes 
must  be  addressed:  first,  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, unemployed-parent  program,  is  needed  in  all  States;  second, 
the  lack  of  child  care  poses  a  msgor  obstacle  for  many  women  who 
wish  to  accept  a  job  or  job  training;  third,  income  and  child  care 
disregard  limits  set  by  OBRA  in  1981  serve  as  work  disincentives; 
fourth,  all  poor  families  should  have  access  to  health  care;  finally, 
the  issue  of  teen  pregnancy  must  be  comprehensively  addressed. 

Further,  we  believe  that  the  public  policy  debates  regarding  the 
welfare  system  and  the  future  of  our  children  cannot  ignore  the 
interrelationships  among  the  family  structure,  our  system  of  educa- 
tion and  job  training,  the  work  place,  and  the  need  for  essential 
services  such  as  child  care  and  child  health  care. 
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While  the  mcgority  of  families  on  welfare  today  are  headed  by 
single  women,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  subn 
stantial  number  of  poor  families  have  two  parents.  In  the  25  States 
without  AFDC-UP,  many  unemployed  parents,  predominantly  fa- 
thers, may  be  forced  to  choose  between  trying  to  keep  the  family 
together,  and  deserting  so  that  their  chil^n  may  receive  monev 
for  food  and  shelter  and  have  their  Medicaid  coverage  continued. 

We  believe  that  it  is  really  shortsighted  to  support  any  kind  of 
policies  that  encourage  the  familv  to  break  up,  and  wenave  cer- 
tainly appreciated  Chairman  Ford's  leadership  on  behalf  of  AFDC- 
UP. 

An  example  of  the  League's  commitment  to  this  issue  occurred 
just  last  year  in  Missouri,  when  the  Junior  Leagues  of  Kansas  City, 
St  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  teamed  up  with  the  Citizens  for  Missouri  s 
Children,  a  local  statewide  child  advocacy  initiative,  to  successfully 
defeat  legislation  which  would  have  eliminated  Missouri's  AFDO- 
UP  program. 

Any  welfare  reform  program  that  requires  or  encourages  moth- 
ers of  very  young  chilcuren  to  work  must  culdress  the  need  to  pro- 
vide good-quality  child  care.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
reforms  made  by  the  1981  OBRA  curtail  the  supply  of,  as  well  as 
the  access  to,  child  care  for  low-income  families.  The  impact  of 
these  changes  has  been  documented  in  a  number  of  communities 
by  Child  Watch  projects.  In  1983,  the  Junior  League  of  Des  Moines 
Child  Watch  project  reported  that  many  families  in  Polk  County, 
Iowa,  were  negatively  affected  by  the  title  XX  cuts.  The  failure  to 
provide  child  care  for  parents  who  need  job  training  deprives  many 
parents  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
economically  independent. 

Because  of  the  association's  long-standins  support  of  child  health 
projects,  we  have  continually  suppnorted  efforts  to  expand  Medicaid 
coverage  for  poor  women  and  children.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
99th  Congress  provided  States  with  the  opportunity  to  expand  Med- 
icaid to  more  needy  women  and  children. 

However,  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  this  country  is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  Children's  Defense  Fund  reports  that  the  United 
States  ties  for  last  place  among  20  industrialized  nations  in  the 
rate  of  infant  mortcuity.  A  host  of  studies  from  advocacy  groups 
and  the  medical  community  conclude  that  modest  investments  m 
preventative  health  care  can  improve  the  well-being  of  mothers 
and  of  babies  and  can  help  forestall  far  more  costly  after-the-fact 
e^nses. 

The  relationship  between  outrof-wedlock,  adolescent  childbearing 
and  long-term  welfare  dependence  is  certainly  well  documented.  In 
fact,  while  the  birth  rate  among*  adolescents  is  declining,  the  per- 
centages of  teenagers  bearing  outrof-wedlock  children  is  rising  as- 
tronomically. Lackin|;  skills,  alarming  numbers  of  these  teenage 
mothers  and  their  children  have  no  recourse  but  to  become  depend- 
ent on  welfare. 

In  1984,  in  collaboration  with  a  number  of  other  national  oi]gani- 
zations,  the  association  began  the  Adolescent  I^^egnancnr  Child 
Watch  program.  The  findings  la  many  sites  underscore  the  need 
for  educational^  vocational,  and  child  care  support  for  those  teen- 
agers who  already  are  parents.  Such  assistance  is  needed  in  order 
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to  interrupt  the  cycle  of  long-term  welft  re  dependency,  as  well  as 
to  provide  incentives  for  teenagers  to  delay  early  childbearing. 
Good  education  and  job  training  are  needed  to  give  teenagers  a 
vision  of  life  free  of  welfare  and  the  ability  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a  job  is  no  guarantee  against 
poverty.  Presently,  2  million  parents  work  full-time,  yet  live  in  pov- 
erty. Food,  clothing,  health  care,  and  shelter  are  fundamental 
needs  and  the  benefits  received  by  poor  families  must  be  adequate 
in  order  to  provide  them.  Clearly,  the  fact  that  benefits  are  not 
always  adequate  is  exemplified  by  the  growing  number  of  homeless 
families.  More  than  50  Junior  Leagues  are  currently  involved  in 
projects  to  help  the  homeless  and  the  hungry  in  their  communities. 
We  are  pleased  that  just  last  night  the  House  of  Representatives 
began  to  address  this  issue  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  558,  the 
Urgent  Relief  Act. 

It  is  essential  that  programs  be  developed  that  will  provide  all 
homeless  children  and  families  with  housing  and  a  solid  economic 
base  by  providing  job  training,  jobs,  child  care,  and  other  support 
services  to  move  them  towards  independence. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  We 
stand  ready  to  work  with  you  to  achieve  effective  welfare  reform 
because  the  mcgority  of  the  association's  legislative  activities  over 
the  past  8  years  has  been  related  to  issues  that  affect  low-income 
families. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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PRESEJJTEI)  BY 


VIRGINIA  T.  AUSTIN 


PRESIDEJTT 


rHE  ASSOCIATION  OF  JUNIOR  LEAGUES 


Good  Morning.    I  am  Virginia  Austin,  President  of  the  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  and  a  past  president  of  the  Junior  League  of  cfclahona 
City.    In  rny  ccnnanity,  I  am  a  founder  and  past  president  of  Leadership 
Oklahoma  City  and  currently  chair  its  executive  ccnrattee.    I  also  serve 
as  a  regional  director  and  program  cotinittee  chairmar:  for  the  National 
COTference  of  Christians  and  Jews  and  as  a  mefnber  of  the  board  of  the 
Oclahcra  County  Oiapter  of  the  American  Red  Cress.    I  also  currently 
serve  on  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Econanic  Developnent  in  Qklahcma  City. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  to  present  the  Association's  views 
on  welfare  reform.    TV»e  AssociatiCTi  of  Junior  Leagues  is  an  international 
organization  of  women  cotratted  to  prcnoting  voluntarism  and  to  irrprc«ang 
the  corminity  through  the  effective  action  and  leadership  of  trained 
volunteers.    Today,  there  are  258  Leagues  in  the  United  States 
representing  approximately  165»000  menbers.    The  Association's  interest 
in  welfare  reform  is  consistent  with  its  acftive  role  in  assisting  needy 
children  and  tneir  families  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  and 
Its  role  as  an  international  wonen's  organization  interested  in  ensuring 
wcnen's  eoononic  progress. 

Ttje  Association's  involvenent  with  efforts  to  address  public 
policies  that  affect  the  lives  of  children  and  their  families  began  in 
I'^TS  when  delegates  to  the  Association's  Annual  Conference  voted  to  allow 
the  Association  to  support  legislation  at  the  federal  level  related  to 
children.    It^  vote  caine  as  a  result  of  a  survey  conducted  as  part  of  the 
Association's  Child  Advocacy  Program  which  began  in  1975  and  which 
identified  federal  fiscal  policies  which  hampered  the  ability  of  poor 
children  and  their  families  to  attau.n  stability  and  economic 
independence.    For  exasiplc,  the  survey  results  determined  that  federal 
policies  existed  which  encouraged  family  break-up  by  naking  it  easier  to 
place  a  child  in  foster  care  than  to  invest  in  preventive  programs  that 
would  help  families  to  renain  together.    There  also  were  no  federal  funds 
available  to  encourage  adoption  of  chiJdren  with  special  needs.  Working 
with  other  groups,  we  were  able  to  obtacLn  passage  of  the  Adopt im 
Assistance  and  Child  welfare  Act  (P.L.  96*272)  and  maintain  it  against 
repeated  attorpts  by  the  Administration  to  repeal  it. 

Oir  more  recent  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  children,  including 
our  legislative  advocacy  and  involvement  in  such  collaborative  projects 
as  Child  Watch,  have  convinced  us  that  mor*  and  more  wcmen  and  chil'lren 
are  falling  through  the  safety  net.    Launched  in  1981/  Child  Watch  was  a 
collaborative  project  of  the  Association  and  t>.e  Children's  Defense  Fund 
(CDF),  designed  to  enable  trained  volunteers  in  local  camunities  to 
document  the  urpact  of  the  1981  federal  budget  cuts  and  policy  changes  on 
children  and  their  fam.'.lies.    Child  Watch  pi'^if*CL.i5  all  around  the 
country — 29  of  which  were  coordinated  by  Junior  Leagijes — gathered  ^^>ta  m 
four  areas— Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  Child  Health* 
Child  Welfare,  and  Child  Care.    Overall*  Child  Watch  projects  found  that 
the  Cmnihus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (OBRA)  had  resulted  in 
serious  losses  for  poor  children  and  their  families. 

In  this  testimony*  I  will  report  on  findings  frcm  Junior  League 
projects  which  aocunent  the  problems  which  the  Association  believes  must 
be  addressed:  the  Aid  to  Families  witii  Dependent  Children-Unerployed 
Parent  program  (AFDC-UP)  is  needed  in  all  states;  the  lack  of  child  care 
poses  a  ma^or  cfcstacle  for  many  wcnen  who  wish  to  accept  a  joh  or  30b 
training;  the  incone  and  child  care  disregard  limits  set  by  OBRA  in  19Hl 
serve  as  work  disincentives;  all  poor  faraljes  should  have  access  to 
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health  carcf  and  the  issue  of  teen  pregnancy  must  be  ccrprehensively 
addressed,    we  believe  that  the  public  policy  debates  regarding  the 
welf«ire  system  and  the  future  of  our  children  cannot  ignore  the 
interrelationships  anong  the  .family  structure,  our  system  of  education 
and  30b  training,  the  workplace,  and  the  need  for  essential  services  such 
as  child  care  and  health  care. 

Welfare  Reform  Principles 

As  a  result  of  our  growing  ooncem  about  the  needs  of  poor 
families  and  their  children,  the  Association's  Board,  at  its  1987  winter 
meeting,  voted  to  support  the  following  principles  on  welfare  reform 
developed  by  the  Food  Research  and  AcUon  Center  (FRAC),  and  supported  by 
nore  than  100  other  organizations: 

1.  Persons  who  work  should  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts,  itiey 
should  receive  mcone  sufficient  to  support  a  family  and  access  to 
necessary  health  care  and  child  care.    Barriers  to  the  enploynp  it 
of  low  inoome  persons  should  be  eljjninated. 

2.  Job  opportunities,  :ob  counseling,  training,  education, 
plaoanent,  and  supportive  services  should  be  widely  available  as 
primary  tools  to  prevent  and  overocne  poverty. 

3.  Ttie  Federal  govemnent  should  assure  a  minimum  standard  of 
living— including  sufficient  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical 
care — to  those  in  poverty. 

4.  Additional  investments  should  be  made  m  programs  proved 
successful  in  preventing  future  poverty  and  its  ill  effects. 

5.  Welfare  policies  should  aid  both  one-  and  two-parent  families 
m  need.    Existing  child  support  law  should  be  more  effectively 
enforced. 

6.  In  achieving  the  objectives  above,  the  Federal  government 
should  maintain  a  strong  presence,  setting  miniimim  benefit 
staijdards,  providii  3  adequate  resources  for  effective  programs, 
and  supporting  appropiiate  and  effective  state  and  local 
initiatives. 


While  the  majority  of  families  on  velfai^  today  are  headed  by 
single  wcn«n,  it  is  uifjortant  not  to  over:oc^  tht  fact  that  substantial 
numbers  of  poor  families  have  two  parents     The  AFDC-Unemployed  Parent 
program  (AFDC-UP)is  an  option  under  AFDC  *hat  allo/s  states  to  extend 
eligibility  for  AFDC,  and  therefore  Medicaid,  to  two-parent  families  with 
children  m  which  the  primary  wage  earner  is  unerployed.    In  the  25 
states  without  AFDC-UP,  many  unemployed  parents,  predaninantly  fathers, 
may  be  forced  to  choose  between  trying  to  keep  the  family  together  and 
deserting  so  that  their  children  can  receive  money  for  food  and  shelter 
and  have  their  Medicaid  coverage  continued.    We  believe  it  is 
shortsighted  to  support  policies  which  encourage  families  to  break  up. 
TWO  parent  families,  m  gener?l,  can  better  build  a  solid  econonic  base 
than  Single  parent  families.    Also,  it  is  wrong  to  deny  poor  children 
access  to  health  care  sinply  because  they  live  with  both,  their  parents. 

Even  in  states  that  do  provide  AFTX:-UP,  the  eligibility 
requironents  make  it  difficult  for  most  families  to  qualify.    If  a 
family's  breadwinner  works  more  than  9^  hours  a  month,  the  family  as 
autoratically  inel  jible  lor  AFDC-UP,  no  matter  hew  lew  its  incono. 
Further  AFDC-UP  regulations  require  that  the  breadwinner  must  have  had 
recent  work  experience  and  have  received  unemployment  insurance  in  tho 
past  year  or  have  worked  six  or  more  quarters  durin»7  a  13-quartcr 
period.    Poor  families  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  into  the  work  force 
are  excluded  from  AFDC-UP  altogether,    (itie  sole  exception  is  two-parent 
families  where  one  parent  is  incapacitated.) 
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1^  AFDC-UP  program  was  designed  to  help  twc-parent  families  faced 
with  a  teiporeurily  difficult  period  in  their  economic  lives.  Families 
living  in  the  farm  belt  offer  one  exarple  of  what  can  happen  to 
two-parent  families  when  faced  with  major  econanic  dislocations,  without 
the  ATOC-UP  program  these  families  find  themselves  at  a  trenendous 
disadvantage.    For  instance,  in  Missou.i  approximately  87  percent  of 
AFTX-UP  families  reside  in  mral  eureas;  (the  AFDC  enrolljnent  in  contrast* 
IS  basically  evenly  divided  between  the  state's  urban  and  rural 
canmnities. )    Further,  it  has  been  the  experience  in  Missouri  that  70 
percent  of  AFDC-UP  recipients  remain  on  the  rolls  less  than  one  yea*-  as 
oarpared  with  an  average  length  of  stay  of  17  months  for  AFDC 
recipients.    Despite  evidence  showing  that  AFDC-UT  helps  keep  families 
together,  the  fact  that  states  are  not  mandated  to  provide  it  can  make 
the  program  vulnerable  to  efforts  to  undermine  it.    In  fact,  m  Missouri 
m  1986,  the  Junior  Leagues  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis 
teamed  up  with  Citizens  for  Missouri's  Children,  a  statewide  child 
advocacy  organization,  to  successfully  defeat  legislation  which  wwild 
have  elxmiMted  Missouri's  AFDC-UP  program. 

Changes  in  the  Work  Disregard 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  ATOC-UP  m  all  states,  it  is  apparent 
that  many  of  the  AFDC  regulations  often  serve  as  work  disincentives. 
Prior  to  1981,  a  woricing  parent  whose  earned  inoome  was  low  enough  could 
still  qualify  for  supplemental  AFDC  benefits.  As  an  incentive  to  obtain 
vfork,  each  month  the  parent  was  able  to  keep  the  first  $30  and  ore-third 
of  the  renaiT>der  of  earri^ngs.  In  1981,  the  "$30  and  one-third"  incone 
disregard  was  limited  to  four  months. 

In  reporting  on  the  limits  on  the  "$30  and  1/3  work  incentive" 
disregard,  the  Junior  League  of  Salt  Lake  City's  Child  Watch  report 
concluded,  "Everyone  we  interviewed  considered  this  four  month  Imit 
unrealistic  and  counter  productive.    These  new  regulation  have  caused 
many  parents  to  quit  their  ^obs  and  return  to  full  assistance." 
Fortunately,  in  1984,  the  $30  disregard  was  extended  for  an  additional 
eight  months?  however,  the  3imit  on  the  one-third  income  disregard 
remains  at  four  months. 

Child  Care  Issues 

Any  welfare  reform  program  that  requires  or  encourages  the  nothers 
of  very  young  children  to  work  inuf;t  address  the  need  to  provide  70od 
quality  child  care.    It  is  uiportant  to  note,  however,  that  reforms  made 
by  the  1981  OBRA  curtailed  the  supply  of — and  access  to— child  cnre  for 
lew  inccme  families.    The  urpact  of  these  changes  has  been  documented  in 
a  number  of  oanmunities  by  Child  Watch  projects.    First,  the  cuts  in  the 
Title  XX  SocifiLl  Services  Block  Grant  made  by  OBPA  1981  resulted  m  a 
decrease  in  the  rumber  of  subsidized  child  care  slots  m  mciny 
ccnrmnities.    Although  Congress  restored  $200  million  m  funding 
beginning  in  FY  1984,  the  program  still  is  funoed  at  $600  million  below 
the  level  of  $3.3  billion  established  for  it  by  P.t,.  96-272.    A  fact 
sheet  prepared  by  Generations  United,  an  inter^enerational  coalition  to 
which  the  Association  belongs,  points  out  that  the  overall  expenditures 
of  states  for  child  care  in  FY  1986,  when  irflation  is  factored  in,  are 
approxirately  12  percent  below  FY  1981. 

In  29  states  the  Title  XX- funded  portion  of  child  rare  was  lf*ss  in 
FY  1986  than  m  ^^  1981.    One  of  these  states  is  Iowa.    In  .  j33,  the 
Junior  League  of  Des  Moines'  Child  Watch  project  reported  that  many 
families  in  Polk  County  were  negatively  affected  by  the  Title  XX  cuts. 
The  report  concludes,  "At  no  point  in  the  Child  watch  interviews  were 
there  words  of  encouraganent  expressed  regarding  adequately  funded 
innovative  programung  which  will  break  the  cycle  of  qenerationa] 
poverty." 
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As  a  result  of  the  1981  cuts  in  Title  XX,  many  states  are 
increasingly  relying  on  the  AFDC  Title  IV-A  child  care  disregard  which 
OBRA  capped  at  $160  a  month,  an  amount  insufficient  to  pay  for  good  child 
care.    Before  CBRA,  a  faira.ly  receiving  a  child  care  subsidy  fron  a 
goverrrcnt  program  could  deduct  all  of  its  child  care  costs  and 
reasonable  work  eoq^enses,  before  its  AFDC  benefit  level  was  determined. 
As  a  result  of  CBRA  1981,  parents  working  full  tme  can  deduct  actual 
child  care  expenses  only  up  to  $160  a  month  per  child  and  other  work 
expenses  up  to  $75  per  month.   Furthermore,  the  disregard,  unlike  Title 
XX,  does  not  require  that  the  child  care  it  funds  meet  relevant  state  or 
local  licensing  standards. 

The  Junior  League  of  Des  Moines'  Child  Watch  project  found  that 
the  biggest  pr-*^lOT  faced  by  the  cownunity's  child  care  providers 
resulted  fron  tt^^s  change  in  the  child  care  disregard,    rt^  report  also 
cited  cases  of  individuals  who  "gave  up"  and  remained  on  public 
assistance  after  being  bounced  fron  WIN  worker  (of  the  federal  Work 
Incentive  training  and  work  placement  program)  to  the  Iowa  Orplcyment 
Training  Program  and  back  again  in  an  attarpt  to  qualify  for  the 
disregard. 

Il)e  average  cost  for  child  care  in  Des  Moines,  according  to  the 
Polk  County  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral  Center,  is  $200  per  child 
per  month.    With  the  child  care  disreg2u:d  lutated  to  $160  monthly,  the 
anount  taken  fron  monthly  inccne  by  monthly  cJiild  care  expenses  is  large 
—  and  usually  prohibitive  for  low-inocne  families.    Moreover,  the 
retrospective  accounting  method  established  by  CSffV.  makes  it  difficult, 
if  not  urpossible,  for  most  AFTX:  families  to  use  the  disregard  on  a 
continuing  basis,  thus  corpounding  a  parent's  difficulties  in  keeping  a 
•ydb.    As  a  result  of  its  Child  Watdi  findings,  the  Junior  League  of  Des 
Moines  in  1983  launched  a  collaborative  project  entitled.  Child  Care 
Subsidy  and  Assistance »  vrtuch,  using  a  ocmbination  of  private  and  public 
funding,  provides  subsidies  to  families  who  canr>at  <iiford  the  cost  of 
child  care. 

TChe  failure  to  provide  child  care  for  parents  who  need  :ob 
training  deprives  many  parents  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  skills 
necessary  to  beccme  econonically  independent.    Sixty  of  the  300  families 
receiving  a  child  care  subsidy  fron  the  Subsidy  and  Assistance  program, 
between  1984  and  1986,  were  single  mothers  who  qualified  for  welfare  but 
requested  the  subsidy  in  order  to  obtain  3db  training.    One  mother  who 
received  a  s\±>sidy  wrote  to  the  Goverrxjr  of  Iowa  explaining  her 
frustration:  "I  do  not  want  to  give  up  my  last  rpportunity  to  get  my 
education.    If  I  am  unable  to  continue  getting  financial  aid  for  any 
child  care  I  will  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  give  up  all  my  plans 
and  go  beck  on  AFDC." 

The  need  for  (Aild  care  to  enable  women  to  become  independent  of 
welfare  also  is  illiastrated  ty  the  findings  of  the  Florida  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth,  a  state-based  child  advocacy  organization  which  was 
founded  by  a  coalition  of  Florida  groups  including  the  Junior  leagues, 
the  League  of  Wcmen  Voters  and  the  National  Coa-icil  of  Jewish  Wonen.  The 
Center's  current  president,  Cynthia  Brubaker,  is  a  past  Chairman  of  the 
Public  Policy  Cannittee  of  the  Board  of  the  Association  of  Junior  I>aqucs- 

Currently,  22»000  chil  -en  who  are  eligible  for  subsidized  child 
care  are  on  waiting  lists  in  Florida  and  the  waitim,  lists  grew  by  6200 
children  annually.    However,  the  state's  1987  budget  provides  funds  only 
to  increase  available  subsidized  care  by  2000  slots— falling  far  short  of 
the  rate  at  which  the  waiting  list  is  growing.    The  lack  of  child  care 
has  undercut  the  Public  Assistance  Productivity  Act  (PAPA)  in  Florirla,  a 
■)ob  training  and  placement  program  for  the  state's  AFX  recipients.  Ttie 
Children  of  parents  participating  in  PAPA  are  third  on  the  list  of 
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children  who  have  priority  access  to  subsidized  child  care— after 
children  who  are  kncwn  victims  of  abuse  and  neglect  and  children  who  are 
suspected  to  be  abuse  and  neglect  victuns.    The  Florida  Center  estimates 
that  approxurately  1800  children  coiprise  the  first  two  priority 
groupings,  leaving  little  roan  for  children  whose  parents  are  ready  to 
leave  the  PAPA  program  and  obtain  jobs. 

Ttie  critical  need  for  child  care  for  wonen  moving  into  the  paid 
labor  force  and  off  of  ATOC  was  tragically  illustrated  earlier  this  year 
m  Miami.    An  AFDC  mothei  with  two  children  <»7es  three  and  two  had  been 
waiting  for  over  a  year  for  child  care  for  her  children.    When  she  did 
obtain  a  ;)0b  at  a  restaurant,  she  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  her  children 
alone  locked  in  her  hone.    When  she  returned  to  check  on  her  children, 
she  discovered  that  they  had  climbed  i».to  a  dryer  and  had  been  burned  to 
death 

Medicaid  and  Infant  Mortality 

Because  of  the  Association's  long-standing  support  of  child  health 
projjects,  we  have  continually  supported  efforts  to  expand  Medicaid 
coverage  for  poor  wonen  and  children.    We  are  pleased  that  the  99th 
Congr»>ss  provided  states  with  the  opportunity  to  expand  Medicaid  to  more 
neecV  wonen  and  children.    However,  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  this 
CJOuntry  stand  as  a  national  disgrace:    the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
reparts  that  the  United  States  ties  for  last  place  among  20 
industrialized  nations. 

JUlia  Taylor,  fonner  first  vice  president  of  the  Association, 
served  on  the  Southern  Regional  Task  Force  on  Infant  Mortality,  which 
spearheaded  the  efforts  to  expand  Medicaid  coverage  for  poor  pregnant 
wonen,  new  mothers  and  young  children.    Itie  Task  R)rce  reports  that  the 
factor  most  comnonly  associated  with  the  death  or  disability  of  newborns 
is  lew  birth  weight.    A  lort  birth  weight  baby  is  more  likely  to  need 
costly  special  care  at  birth  and  is  40  tunes  more  likely  to  die  during 
the  first  month  of  life  than  are  babies  who  weigh  more.  Additionally, 
low  birth  weight  babies  are  twice  as  likely  to  suffer  more  handicaps 
throughout  their  lifetune.    :me  Southern  Regional  i^sk  Ftorce  on  Infant 
Mortality,  as  well  as  a  host  of  studies  from  advocacy  groups  and  the 
medical  camwnity,  conclude  that  modest  investments  in  preventive  health 
measures  can  urprove  the  well-being  of  mothers  and  babies  and  help 
forestall  far  more  costly  after-the-fact  medical  care. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  affordable  quality  child  care,  the  loss 
of  Medicaid  for  their  children  is  a  clearly  docimented  barrier  to  the 
erployment  of  welfare  parents.    The  ''Catch-22"  for  welfare  parents  is 
that  if  they  accept  a  ;)ob  and  work  over  100  hours  in  a  month,  they  lose 
their  access  to  Medicaid-paid  health  care  for  their  children.  Because 
n«ny  welfare  recipients  often  can  only  find  :jobs  which  provide  no  health 
care  benefits,  many  parents  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  accept  a  :job 
because  they  would  be  ;jeopardi2ing  ttte  health  of  their  children. 

The  urportance  of  maintaining  health  care  coverage  for  children 
was  docamented  by  the  Junior  League  of  Salt  I^e  City*s  Child  Watch 
report.    As  one  wonan  noted,  "You  can't  afford  to  work.    If  you  really 
care  about  your  kids,  you'll  do  anything  to  keep  Medicaid."  Such 
findings  indicate  that  the  present  welfare  system  often  discourages  the 
wonen  who  want  to  work  and  be  independent.    Rather  than  encouraging  and 
supporting  their  efforts  to  move  off  of  welfare—the  system  appears  to 
encourage  long-term  dependency. 

Adolescent  Pregnancy 

The  relationship  between  out-of-wedlock,  adolescent  childbearing 
and  long-term  i»elfare  dependency  is  well -documented,    in  fact,  while  the 
birth  rate  among  adolescents  is  declining,  the  percentages  of  teenagers 
bearing  children  out-of-wedlock  is  rising.    Lacking  skills,  alarming 
nvjnbers  of  these  teenage  mothers  and  their  children  have  no  recourse  but 
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to  becane  dependent  on  welfare.    Recxjgnizing  the  grcwing  problert  of 
adolescent  preqn&ivjy,  Junior  Leagutc  ^nd  the  Association  have  become 
involved  in  a  broad  r«inge  of  programnatic  and  policy  initiatives  designed 
to  prevent  adolescent  childbearing  and  to  provide  support  to  those 
teenagers  who  already  are  parents. 

In  1984,  in  colleax>raticn  with  the  March  of  Dunes,  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Wanen,  the  National  Coalition  of  100  Black  Wanen  flj)d  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  Association  began  the  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Child  Watch  (APCW)  Program.    Modeled  on  the  original  Child  Watch  program, 
APCW  18  designed  to  enable  local  cawnuiurty  collaborations  to  gather  data 
on  the  iirpact  of  adolescent  pregnancy  wised  on  local  findings.     Based  on 
its  findings,  each  APCW  cannunity  collaboration  develops  a  set  of 
reconnendations.    The  f  ijidings  of  irany  APCW  sites  underscx)re  the  need  for 
essential  educational,  vocational  and  child  care  supports  to  those 
teenagers  v/tio  already  are  parents  in  order  to  internipt  the  cycle  of 
Icng-tem  welfare  dependency  as  well  as  to  provide  incentives  for 
teenagers  to  delay  child  bearing.   Good  education  and  job  training  are 
needed  to  give  teenagers  a  vision  of  life  free  of  welfare  and  the  ability 
to  become  self-sufficient. 

A  sanpling  of  reconnendations  fron  APCW  projects  coordinated  by 
Junior  Leagues  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  Montgonery  County, 
Maryland,  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  County  underscore  the  need  for 
enhanced  job  training  opportunities,  expanded  day  care  progr^TS,  and 
efforts  to  encourage  teen  parents  to  renadn  in  or  return  to  school.  For 
exaBTple,  the  High  Point  rejjort  cites  the  need  for  "...better 
connunication  and  follow-up  between  counseling,  health,  education,  and 
inocme  support  systems  via  a  multi-service  ooR^arehensive  program  which 
integrates  all  services  needed  by  the  pregnant  and  parenting 
adolescent."   ForLher,  the  High  Point  report  states  that  "Mequate  day 
care  needs  to  be  provided  for  tne  teer.  mother  so  she  can  continue  her 
education  or  job  training."   In  Montgcn)pry  County,  Ha^yland,  APCW 
volunteers  found  th«t  "A  pregnant  teen^who  lacks  at  least  a  high  school 
education  and/or  basic  job  skills  faces  life  on  welfare. "   Itie  report 
s,jite.^  that  "Their  (adolescents')  pride  and  motivation  need  to  be 
fostered  through  si^pport  systenis  and  incentive-based  programs. " 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  findings  were  sijnilar.    Itie  report 
reoormends  that  teen  mothers  need  to  -attain  economic  self  sufficiency  to 
conplete  cheir  education  and  aoquire  useful  occupational  skills.",  and 
points  out  that  "Available  researdi  tells  us  that  i '  these  goals  are 
acccrplished  then  the  long  range  outlook  for  a  teen  mother  and  her  child 
is  most  positive,  yet  most  teen  mothers  leave  school.   Key  support 
services  to  make  school  attendimce  possible  are  on-cairpus  child  care  and 
transportation.    Up^to-date  vocational  preparation  should  be  available  as 
an  adjunct  to  high  school  studies  or  as  post-high  school  cption.  *• 

Tine  Philadelphia  APCW  project  makes  similar  recormendationa  and 
urges  that  "a  special  type  of  education  needs  to  be  provided  that 
includes  not  only  the  normal  academic  program  but  provides  training  on 
basic  life  skills,  parenting  skills,  nutrition  and  job  skills.    The  goal 
should  be  to  provide  every  pregnant  teen  who  desires  to  further  lier 
education,  the  ability  to  do  so." 

MinuniOT  Standards  and  Welfare 

As  noted  by  former  Arizona  Governor  Bruce  Babbitt,  in  the  report 
"Ladders  Out  of  Poverty",  "in  this  Nation  ai>d  in  this  day  and  age,  if  you 
are  working  then  you  ought  not  to  be  poor."    Hcwever,  a  job  is  no 
guarantee  against  poverty:  presently  two  million  parents  work  full  tune, 
yet  liva  in  poverty.    The  statistics  of  children  living  in  poverty  are 
staggering.    Almost  14  million  children  live  in  poverty  today:  one  in 
every  six  white,  two  in  every  five  Hispanic,  and  one  in  every  two  black 
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children.    Vfost  of  these  poor  children  are  living  in  single-parent, 
fefnale-headed  households,  which  are  four  tunes  more  likely  to  be  poor 
than  are  two-parent  families.    Nearly  40  percent  of  all  these  households 
were  living  in  poverty  in  1986. 

Food,  clothing,  healtn  care  and  shelter  are  fundamental  needs  and 
the  benefits  received  bj'  poor  families  must  be  adequate  in  order  to 
provide  them.    Clearly,  the  fact  that  benefits  are  not  always  adequate  is 
exemplified  by  the  growing  nunber  of  homeless  families,    with  declining 
benefits  and  rising  rents,  many  mothers  have  been  forced  to  choose 
between  feeding  their  children  and  housing  then.    Ihe  short-terro 
iirplicaticns  for  families  living  on  the  streets  and  in  welfare  hotels  are 
deplorable;  the  long-terro  iirplicaUons  for  the  children  being  raised 
without  adequate  shelter,  nutrition,  security,  and  schooling  are 
devastating. 

More  than  50  junior  Leagues  are  involved  with  projjects  to  help  the 
honeless  and  hungry  in  their  carminities.    Ftor  exanple,  the  junior  League 
of  AUanta  provides  a  day  care  shelter  for  the  children  of  haneless  wonen 
coupled  with  a  work-adjustment  program  and  parenting  and  household 
management  courses  for  the  mothers.    The  Atlanta  junior  League  also  works 
with  the  Housing  Authority  of  Atlanta  tc  -zsist  these  haneless  families 
to  find  housing.    This  program  has  a  remarkable  record:  of  the  185 
families  served  in  the  past  six  months,  115  are  no  longer  haneless. 

The  Junior  league  of  St.  Louis  recently  opened  the  Fwiily  Ctenter, 
the  only  shelter  in  the  county  i*hich  provides  shelter  to  all  types  of 
homeless  families^  including  those  with  two-parents,  teens,  and  mothers 
with  infants.  In  addition,  the  Junior  League  of  Trtw  City  of  New  York, 
working  in  collaboration  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  recently 
received  approval  from  the  City  to  renovate  three  abandored  buildings 
which  will  provide  transitional  housing  for  haneless  wo^. 

Tto  underscore  their  concern  about  hanelessness.  Junior  League 
delegates,  at  the  Association's  I9CS  Annual  Canferenoe,  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

Vlhereas,  There  ronains  a  critical  problem  of  the  haneless  and 
hungry  in  our  nations  whidi  has  spared  no  region;  and 

Whereas,  Advocating  for  short  term  needs  is  vital  and  necessary, 
broader  based  sol"tio^is  are  needed  to  bring  long-term  results; 

Resolved,  -niat  the  Association  and  morber  Leagues  underscore  the 
ccmnitinert  to  the  issues  of  the  homeless  and  hungry; 

Resolved,  -mat  objectives  should  include  out  not  be  limited  to: 

-  Member  Leagues  sharing  in  a  Program  Ei(dw)ge 

-  Advocacy  efforts  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  by  the 
Association  manber  Leagues  and  SPAC 

-  Development  of  a  doament  describing  service  delivery  and 
Advocacy  options. 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  the  Association  will  hold  a  public 
policy  issues  fonm,  "The  New  Homeless:  Wtmen,  children,  and  Families", 
October  5-7,  1987,  at  the  Wingspread  Conference  Center  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin.    TWo  of  the  conferei.o-  key-note  speakers  will  be  Doctors  Ellen 
Bassuk  and  Kay  Young  McChesney,  each  of  whan  currently  directs  a  ma^or 
research  proj«<t  on  the  issue  of  homeless  wanen  and  children. 

Ihe  researtii  of  D-.  Ellen  Bassuk  of  the  HarvaitJ  Medical  School 
attesU  to  the  gravity  of  the  fact  that  increasing  mnters  of  young 
children  lack  homes  and  are  living  in  absolute  poverty  during  their 
formative  years,    intensive  interviews  and  tests  docunent  that  a  majority 
of  children  living  in  Massachusetts'  shelters  are  suffering  developnental 
delays,  severe  anxiety  and  depression,  and  learning  difficulties.  Many 
preschoolers  have  never  known  the  comforts  of  a  stable  hane;  auiost  half 
have  mowed  5  to  14  tljnes  since  birth. 
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Director  of  the  Haneless  Families  Project  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Dr.  Kay  Young  McChesney  found  four  distinct  groups 
of  fanalies  which  are  increasingly  beconing  boneless  in  the  Los  Angeles 
areai  (1)  unenpioyed  couples,  generally  lew-wage  earners  who  lost  their 
industrial  or  n«nufacturing  ^obs  and  cannot  find  ^obs  for  which  they 
qualify;  (2)  mothers  leaving  relationships,  often  due  to  divorce, 
desertion  or  violence;  (3)  AFTC  mothers  who  met  with  the  "squeeze"  and 
oould  not  afford  to  stay  in  their  hemes;  and  (4)'  mothers  whc  had  oeen 
haneless  tsens,  often  due  to  sexual  abuse  at  heme  or  as  a  result  of 
"aging-out"  of  foster  care. 

Dr.  McChesney  found  that  in  Los  Angeles  the  largest  percentage  of 
haneless  fanalies  are  ATOC  mothers  and  their  children.    Ttie  ntost 
unexpected  croup  of  hcneless  families  are  those  headed  by  young  wonen  who 
"aged  out"  of  foster  care  and  teen  runaways  who  have  becaive  homeless 
mothers.    These  findings  have  urportant  inplicaticns  for  reform.  For 
exanple,  the  need  for  inplementation  of  the  Independent  Living 
Initiative,  passed  by  the  99th  Congress,  is  shewn  by  the  move  of  children 
from  foster  care  to  the  streets.    Clearly,  a  program  to  help  these  young 
people  build  a  bridge  to  independence  is  urgently  needed. 

It  IS  essential  that  programs  be  developed  that  will  provide  all 
homeless  children  and  their  families  with  housing  and  a  solid  econcruc 
base  by  providing  job  training,  jobs,  child  care  and  other  support 
services  to  help  then  rove  toweurds  independence. 


We  must  recognize  that  those  families  currently  relying  on  welfare 
benefits  have  diverse  needs.    Many  need  only  a  joo  providing  an  inccme 
sufficient  to  support  their  families.    Many  others,  particularly  teens, 
noed  to  finish  their  education  and  obtain  ;job  training  before  qualifying 
for  "ork,    A  minority,  specifically  the  haneless,  require  a  ootprehensive 
array       -'loport  services  before  they  can  be  ready  for  30b  training.  All 
of  these  fafniii*»s  must  have  access  to  child  care  and  health  care,  whether 
at  heme,  in  training,  ui  «o^'-ing,  until  financiadly  independent. 

We  applaud  this  Subccmnittet-'s  efforts  to  develop  a  welfare  system 
that  will  address  the  needs  of  families  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  Century.    Such  a  system  needs  to  be  based  cn  the  recognition  that 
the  majority  of  both  parents  now  work  and  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
most  Americans  want  to  work.    However,  they  cannot  work  unless  ^obs  are 
available.    Moreover,  they  cannot  support  their  families  without  adequate 
inocmes,  nor  can  they  qualify  for  jobs  that  will  lead  them  off  the 
welfare  rolls  without  proper  training  or  education. 

Most  urportant,  a  welfare  system  must  be  based  on  the  recognitiai 
that  children  are  our  nation's  future.  Medical  care  must  be  provided 
until  parents  have  achieved  the  ecancmic  11  dependence  to  enable  them  to 
pay  for  health  coverage,  and  high  quality  affordable  and  accessible  child 
care  must  be  provided  if  the  parents  of  young  children  are  to  be  required 
or  encouraged  to  work.    Currently,  limited  funds,  plus  the  lack  of 
adequate  standards  for  the  majority  of  child  care,  results  in  low  quality 
care.    This  is  especially  true  for  infant  care,  the  most  liiruted  and 
costly  form  of  care.    Moreover,  the  shortage  of  infant  care  is 
exacerbated  by  the  absence  of  a  national  parental  leave  policy. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  "-^ 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  to  achieve  effective  ^  rp 
reform  in  Anerica. 


Sumary 


Virginia  T.  Austin 
President 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  Inc. 
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Mr  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Austin.  We  appreciate 
your  tettimony. 
Ms.  Phillips,  we  will  be  pleased  now  to  have  your  testimony. 

STATEMENl  OF  DEBORAH  A.  PHILLIPS,  PH.D.,  MID-CAREER 
FELLOW,  BUSH  CENTER  IN  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  /_ND  SOCIAL 
POLICY,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Philups.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  the  role  of  child 
care  m  welfare  reform,  and  I  especially  welcome  your  interest  in 
the  children  whose  Uves  would  be  affected  by  welfare  reform  l«ns- 
lation.  My  name  is  Deborah  Phillips.  I  am  a  developmental  psy- 
cho  opst  preseatly  afRliated  with  Yale  University's  Bush  Centefhi 
Cluld  Development  and  Social  Policy.  m 

'  ^lay  I  will  make  two  points.  First,  as  you  have  heard  many 
tunes  already  today  and  will  hear  many  times  again,  child  care  is 
critical  to  an  effective  welfare  reform  program.  Second,  any  child 
care  component  of  welfare  reform  must  be  financed  and  designed 
to  assure  that  children  are  in  safe,  supportive,  and  reliable  ar- 
rangements. 

Oiild  care  has  become  an  essential  part  of  rearing  children  in 
contemporary  society.  This  is  true  of  absolutely  every  type  of 
family.  It  may  be^pecially  true  of  the  families  that  you  seek  to 
move  mto  selfHBufficiency  through  welfare  reform.  Report  after 
report  pomts  to  young  mothers  with  young  children  and  little  work 
experience  as  a  prime  group  for  welfare  reform. 

V^^,t^«5®"®"*  °^  nonworking  mothers  with  family  incomes 
under  ?15,(M)0  surveyed  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1982  indicated 
that  lack  of  affordable  child  care  was  a  migor  barrier  to  seeking 
employment.  ■^"oub 

One-third  of  all  single  unemployed  parents  responding  to  a 
Gallup  poll  conducted  in  California  reported  that  inadequate  child 
care  arrangements  kept  them  from  working  or  attending  training 
outside  the  home. 

A  survey  con  'ucted  in  Massachusetts  found  that  30  percent  of 
nonworkmg  parents  attributed  their  unemployment  to  lack  of  child 
care;  10  percent  had  actually  quit  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  child 
care  problems. 

Survey  after  survey  in  State  after  State  confirm  these  trends. 
They  are  not  tembl  ;  surprising.  Problems  with  child  care  are  re- 
peatedly cited  by  f  Aly  employed  nonpoor  parents  and  their  em- 
ployers as  hampering  productivity,  depenJability,  and  job  commit- 
ment. 

Phillip  Robms,  a  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  who  will  be  testifying  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  .lext  wppk,  will  be  reporting  data  which 
show  that  as  child  care  costs  increase,  the  probability  that  women 
will  decide  to  remain  out  of  the  labor  force  or  will  terminate  em- 
ployment altogether  also  increase. 

Child  care  assistance  is  simply  essential  if  low-income  mothers 
are  to  participate  in  training  programs,  attend  school,  or  obtain 
and  hold  jobs.  In  Massachusetts,  the  highly  regarded  ET  Choices 
program  allocates  close  to  40  percent  of  its  budget  to  child  care 
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Mothers  with  chUdren  \mder  6  years  of  age  now  constitute  41  per- 
cent of  all  participants,  up  from  18  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Their  participation  is  entirely  voluntary  and  thus  demonstrates 
their  eagerness  to  get  job  training  when  they  are  provided  the  sup- 
ports that  can  make  their  desire  to  work  a  reality. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  how  to  craft  and  fmance  an  effective  child 
care  component  that  promotes  the  goals  of  welfare  reform  on  the 
one  hand  and  protects  the  best  interests  of  children  on  the  other.  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  list  of  considerations  that  have  been  raised  re- 
peatedly by  child  care  experts  and  by  States  who  are  already  m- 
volved  m  weUare  reform  programs. 

First,  any  child  care  provision  must  take  into  account  the  quality 
of  the  care  that  is  support^.  We  now  have  a  two-tier  child  care 
system,  characterized  by  vast  inequities  in  the  quality  of  Federally 
supported  child  care  received  by  poor  children.  Some  children  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  comprehensive  care  and  services  pro- 
vided by  Head  Start  and  by  some  of  the  new  State  preschool  pro- 


path  out  of  poverty.  ^  ^  ^ 

But  historically,  and  presently  in  the  AFDC  program,  efforts  to 
reduce  poverty  that  emphasize  adult  training  and  employment 
have  samficed  child  care  quality  at  the  alter  of  welfare  cost  reduc- 
tion. Child  care  in  this  case  is  supported  primarily  to  remove  one 
impediment  to  parents'  participation  in  job  training. 

The  quality  and  reliability  of  the  child  care  received  by  the  chil- 
dren are  left  largely  to  chance,  as  is  presently  the  case  with  the 
AFDC  child  care  income  disregard,  with  potentially  high  costs  later 
in  the  form  of  reme^al  education,  grade  retention,  and  other  forms 
of  academic  and  social  failure.  Yet,  the  cluldren  served  by  these 
two  tiers  of  child  care  are  the  same  children  with  the  same  needs 
for  quality  care. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  this  entire  package  of  poverty  reduc- 
tion programs  for  adults  on  the  one  hand  and  children  on  the  other 
is  d3signed  to  assist  families  not  to  set  the  needs  of  parents  and 
children  against  each  other,  but  to  respond  by  assuring  access  to 
good-quality  care  'n  welfare  reform  proposals. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  where  quality  has  been  a  primary 
consideration  throughout  the  ET  program,  the  child  care  subsidies 
that  are  provided  through  ET  must  be  used  to  purchase  child  care 
that  is  regulated  by  the  State. 

Second,  financial  assistance  for  child  care  must  be  made  avail- 
able and  must  allow  parents  to  purchase  regulated  care.  Full-time 
child  care  costs,  on  average,  $3,000  a  year.  Higher-quality  care  and 
care  for  infants  can  cost  more  than  this.  By  contrast,  a  single 
mother  who  successfully  completes  a  training  program  and  secures 
a  full-time  entry-level  job  at  minimum  wage  earns  about  $6,700  an- 
nually. At  a  rmnimum,  child  care  progxams  for  work  and  training 
participants  should  incorporate  reimbursement  rates  that  match,  if 
not  exceed,  the  State  subsidy  level  for  title  XX  child  care. 

Without  adequate  financial  support,  it  is  virtually  guaranteed 
that  hundreds  of  children  will  receive  poor-quality  care,  patchwork 
arrangements  that  shuttle  them  from  one  provider  to  another,  and 
unreliable  care  that  will  disrupt  parents'  ability  to  go  to  training, 
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not  to  mention  what  it  will  do  to  a  chad's  sense  that  the  world  is 
dependable. 

Third,  it  is  important  that  child  care  support  be  adequate  to 
enable  parente  to  purchase  full-time  child  care  if  it  is  needed. 
Common  perceptions  are  that  most  mothers  who  work,  work  part- 
time.  But  presently,  two-thirds  of  all  mothers  with  preschoolers 
who  work,  work  full-time,  though  not  necessarily  through  the 
summer  months.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  willbe  dra- 
naatically  different  among  mothers  who  work  their  way  to  full  em- 
plo^ent  through  a  welfare  reform  program. 

Fourth,  child  care  assistance  must  be  structured  to  avoid  abrupt 
terminations  of  support  just  as  a  parent  starts  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency. This  requires  tying  child  care  subsidies  to  earnings  rather 
than  to  an  arbitrary  period  of  time.  In  California,  where  child  care 
support  IS  continued  for  at  most  3  months  beyond  participation  in 
the  GAIN  program,  counties  are  already  beginning  to  report  tibat 
parents  are  unable  to  sustain  employment  because  very-low-cost 
child  care  options  are  often  unavailable  and  high-cost  options  are 
beyond  their  means. 

One  might  expect  that  parents  who  participate  in  welfare  reform 
could  be  transferred  to  other  forms  of  child  care  subsidy  as  a  way 
to  ease  them  off  the  child  care  support  provided  through  welfare 
reform.  Unfortunately,  as  you  have  heard,  these  other  sources  have 
been  subc^^tially  reduced.  Title  XX,  the  largest  source  of  Federal 
child  care  rpport  for  iow-income  families,  is  now  funded  in  real 
terms  at  hUf  of  what  it  received  a  decade  ago.  As  a  result,  23 
States  now  serve  fewer  children  than  they  did  in  1981,  and  many 
States  have  eliminated  altogether  or  pared  back  support  for  par- 
ents in  training  and  in  school.  The  title  IV-A  income  disr^ard,  an 
additional  source  of  low-income  child  care  support,  is  so  seriously 
flawed  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  new  and  for- 
ward-looking child  care  polipy. 

These  are  sobering  facts.  As  the  proportion  of  children  with 
working  mothers  continues  to  escalate  and  States  strugKle  to  com- 
pensate for  reductions  in  Federal  child  care  support,^ere  is  not 
even  a  crack  in  the  door  for  children  of  welfare  reform  participants 
to  enter  the  system.  If  parents'  participation  in  employment  and 
traming  is  mandatory,  these  concerns  become  even  more  para- 
mount. 

Several  other  issues,  including  the  need  for  a  supply-building 
mechanism  and  the  value  of  providing  parents  with  help  in  finding 
child  care  are  described  in  my  full  written  testimony,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  them  with  you  later  if  time  allows. 

In  sum,  public  poliw  and  research  recognize  two  basic  facts 
atout  child  care.  Tlie  first  is  that  child  care  is  a  basic  feature  of 
effective  welfare  reform  programs.  The  second  is  that  high-quality 
child  care  can  help  to  prepare  children,  particularly  low-income 
children,  for  effective  and  productive  adult  lives. 

Today  I  have  offered  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  the  consider- 
ations that  will  in  all  likelihood  surface  as  you  develop  and  refine 
Illative  proposals  in  this  area.  Others  undoubtedly  will  emerge. 
In  the  months  ahead,  as  you  work  on  welfare  reform  l^jislatioa,  I 
would  urge  you  to  approach  child  care  as  a  vital  support  to  the  par- 
ticipating families.  Designing  it  to  promote  both  the  employment 
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needs  of  adults  atnd  the  developmental  needs  of  children  may  ac- 
complish two  goals  with  one  stroke:  enabling  parents  to  achieve 
economic  self-sufficiency,  and  beginning  to  prepare  the  next  gen- 
eration for  productive  adult  lives. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  look  forward  to  having  the  chance 
to  work  on  this  with  you  as  you  develop  legislative  proposals. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEBORAH  A*  PHILLIPS,  PH.D. 
BT3SH  CEMTER  IK  CHIU)  DBVKLOPMENT  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY,  YALE  UNIVERSITT 

Mr.  Ch«i«4n  and  Meibert  of  the  CoMittee,  think  you  very  auch  for  giving 
mt  this  oi?portunity  to  testify  on  the  role  of  child  cire  in  welfare  reform.  I 
welcoie  your  interest  in  the  children  whose  lives  will  be  affected  by  welfare 
reform  legislation  and  applaud  your  sensitivity  to  the  complexity  of  these 


Ny  naae  is  D«borah  Phillips.    I  aa  a  developmental  psychologist.  A 
central  focus  of  ly  own  research  is  the  developmental  effects  of  child  care, 
studied  both  in  the  United  states  and  in  Bermuda.    I  have  held  several  policy 
positions,  most  recently  as  Directoi  of  the  Child  Care  Information  Service  at 
the  national  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children.    Presently  I  am 
working  on  several  child  care  and  family  support  projects  with  Professor 
Edward  Zigler,  first  director  of  the  federal  office  of  Child  Development,  at 
Yale  Pnversity's  Bush  Center  in  Child  Devslopment  and  Social  Policy. 

Today  I  want  to  emphasize  two  points.    First,  as  you  have  undoubtedly 
heard  many  times,  child  care  is  critical  to  an  effective  welfare  reform 
Program.    And,  second,  any  child  care  component  of  welfare  reform  must  be 
financed  and  designed  to  assure  that  children  are  in  safe,  supportive,  and 
reliable  arrangements. 

Child  care  has  become  an  essential  part  of  rearing  children  in 
contemporary  society.    This  is  true  of  absolutely  every  type  of  family  —  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  two-parent  and  single-parent,  teen  parent  and  mid- 
life parent.    Recent  survey  data  suggest  that  this  may  be  especially  true  of 
the  families  that  you  seek  to  move  into  self-sufficiency  through  welfare 
reform.    Report  after  report  points  to  young  mothers  with  young  children  a 
little  work  experience  as  a  prime  group  for  effective  welfare  reform. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  nonworking  mothers  with  f«.iily  incomes  under 
515,000  interviewed  in  an  extensive  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  indicated  that  lack  of  affordable  child  care    was  a  major  barrier  to 
seeking  employment. 

One-third  of  all  single,  unemployed  parents  responding  to  a  Gallop  Poll 
commissioned  by  the  California  Governor's  Child  Care  Task  Force  reported  that 
inadequate  child  care  arrangements  kept  them  from  working  or  attending 
training  outside  the  home. 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  National  Social  Science  and  Law  Center  exploring 
barriers  to  employment  for  single  mothers  receiving  AFDC  benefits  in 
Washington  state,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  respondents  cited  difficulty  uith 
child  care  as  a  primary  problem  in  seeking  and  keeping  jobs.    Almost  90%  of 
these  women  had  children  under  12  years  and  more  than  half  had  children  under 


A  sur7ey  conducted  by  the  largest  resource  and  referral  agency  in 
Nassachu»etts  found  that  30%  of  nonworking  parents  attributed  their 
unemployment  to  lack  of  child  care,  and  of  these,  10%  Md  actually  quit  their 
jobs  as  a  remult  of  child  care  problems. 

And  44%  of  unemployed  parents,  most  of  whom  were  single-pareut  AFDC 
recipients,  murveyed  in  Vermont  reported  that  they  had  turned  down  a  job  offer 
or  left  a  job  because  they  couldn't  make  satisfactory  child  care  arrangements. 
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These  statistics  are  not  terribly  surprising  —  Problems  with  child  care 
are  repeatedly  cited  by  fully  employed,  nonpoor  parents  and  their  employers  as 
haaperiD0  productivity,  dependability,  and  :ob  coMitaent.    Phillip  Robins,  a 
Professor  of  Econoaics  at  the  University  of  Miaii,  will  be  reporting  data  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Select  Cooittee  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  next  week 
whicl  ueaonstrate  that  child  care  costs  are  directly  related  to  seeking  and 
aaintaiDing  full  employment.    Higher  costs  increase  the  probability  that  women 
will  decide  to  reaain  out  of  the  labor  force  or  will  terainate  eaployment 
altogether. 

The  link  between  affordable,  dependable  child  care  and  parent  eaployment 
IS  supported  by  research,  by  surveys,  aud  by  the  personal  experience  of 
thousands  of  families.    Child  care  assistance  is  essential  if  low-income 
mothers  are  to  participate  in  training  prograas,  attend  school,  or  obtain  and 
hold  Jobs.    Virtually  every  recent  report  on  welfare  reform,  the  two  newest 
initiatives  in  California  and  Massachusetts^  and  Governor  Kean's  proposed 
initiative  in  Mew  Jersey  highlight  child  care  as  a  fundaaental  component  of 
welfare  reform. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  highly  regarded  ET  Choices  Program 
allocates  close  to  40%  of  its  budget  to  child  care.    Mothers  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age  now  constitute  41%  of  all  participants,  up  from  18%  in 
fiscal  year  1984.    Their  participation  is  voluntary,  thus  providing  a  clear 
indication  that  parents  are  eager  and  able  to  participate  in  training  and 
employment  programs  when  child  care  support  is  provided.  Similarly, 
California's  new  welfare  reform  initiative  —  the  CAIW  program  —  spends  $59.1 
million  of  the  $265.9  million  budget  for  child  care. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  whether  to  include  a  child  care  component  m 
welfare  reform  legislation,  but  rather  how  to  craft  and  finance  an  effective 
child  care  component.    I  would  like  to  offer  a  list  of  considerations  that 
have  been  raised  repeatedly  by  child  carr  e^Derts  and  by  states  already 
involved  in  welfare  reform  programs. 

First,  any  child  care  provision  must  take  into  account  the  quality  of  the 
care  that  is  supported.    You  have  the  opportunity  to  weave  into  one  prograa 
the  lessons  learned  from  research  into  the  effects  of  high  quality  early  care 
environments  —  research  that  fed  directly  into  the  design  of  Head  Start  and 
IS  now  prompting  state  after  state  to  initiate  part-day,  prekindergarten 
programs  —  with  the  knowledge  that  ch-'ld  care  is  the  key  to  economic  self- 
sufticiency  among  mothers. 

It  IS  extremely  important  to  design  a  child  care  coaponent  that  does  not 
contribute  to  the  existing  •*two-tier'*  child  care  aystem  —  one  tier  of  lower 
quality  care  for  the  children  of  welfare  reform  participants,  and  one  tier  of 
good  quality  care  for  low-income  children  who  themselves  are  viewed  as  the 
target  of  poverty  intervention  programs  such  as  Head  Start. 

The  same  children  are  affected  in  both  insta^cfes.    Some  children  in  low- 
income  families  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  coaprehensive  care  and 
services  provided  Head  Start,  justified  on  the  grounds  that  exposure  to 
f*uality  programming  early  in  life  can  launch  children  on  a  path  out  of 
poverty.    Other  children  in  families  who  meet  the  Bead  Start  eligibility 
criteria,  but  whose  child  care  will  be  supported  through  welfare  reform,  run 
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the  risk  of  being  relegated  to  very  lov  cost  care  justified  on  the  basis  of 
reducing  welfare  costs.    The  quality  and  reliability  of  the  child  care 
received  by  the  children  are  left  to  chance,  as  is  presently  the  case  vith  the 
AFDC  Child  Cars  Income  Disregard,  vith  potentially  high  costs  later  in  the 
fora  of  remedial  education,  grade  retention,  and  other  forms  of  academic  and 
social  failure. 

It  is  time  ve  recognize  that  this  entire  package  of  poverty-reduction 
programs  is  dssigned  to  assist  families  —  not  to  set  the  needs  of  parents  and 
children  against  each  other  --  and  to  respond  by  a*;suring  access  to  good 
quality  child  care  in  velfare  reform  proposals. 

In  Massachusstts,  the  child  care  subsidies  provided  through  IT  must  be 
used  to  purchase  child  care  that  is  regulated  by  the  State.    To  offer  families 
flexibility,  rela  ives  and  babysitters  can  provide  care  for  at  most  10  days. 
State  licsnsing  ol  child  car a,  vhils  far  from  perfsct,  enforces  basic  health 
and  safety  guidelines,  and  brings  vith  it  monitoring  and  visibility  -- 
sssential  safeguards  for  children  not  cared  for  full-time  by  their  parents. 

Second,  financial  assistance  for  c'.ild  care  must  be  made  available  and 
must  allov  parents  to  purchass  r»aulafd  child  care,    full-time  child  care 
costs  $3,000  per  ysar,  on  avsrage.    Good  quality  care  can  cost  much  more  than 
this.    Head  Start,  for  sxaaple,  nov  averages  about  $2,500  per  child  per  year 
tor  a  Dart-dav  progrsM.    By  contrast,  a  single  mother  vho  successfully 
coapletes  a  training  prograa  and  sscures  a  full-time  entry  level  job  at 
minimum  wage  earns  $6,700  aanually. 

At  a  minimum,  child  cars  programs  for  vork  and  training  participants 
should  incerporats  reimbursement  rates  that  match  the  state  subsidy  level  for 
Title  ZZ  child  care.    <A  level  that  is  often  too  lov,  leading  provider*  in 
soM  states  to  refuse  to  serve  subsidized  children  given  the  substantial 
demand  for  child  care  from  middle-  and  upper-income  families. )    The  GAIH 
legislation  in  California  takss  this  one  step  farther,  specifically  stating 
that  child  care  subsidies  amst  bm  set  to  tb«  market  rate  of  child  care  in  the 
participant's  coonty,  and  may  go  up  to  1.5  standard  deviations  above  the 
average  cost  of  care.    Massachusetts,  which  also  took  very  seriously  tha  issue 
of  quality  when  setting  thmir  reimbursMent  rate,  estimates  that  annual  per 
child  costs  for  child  care  fnnded  thromgh  ET  range  tiom  $2,000  to  $5,000 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  child  —  with  infant  and  toddler  care  being  the 
most  sxpemsive  —  the  type  of  program,  and  th*  hoars  of  care  needed. 

Vithout  adaquate  financial  support,  such  as  that  of fared  in 
Massachusetts,  it  is  virtually  guarantmed  that  hundreds  of  children  will 
receive  poor  quality  care,  patchwork  arrangements  that  shut t Is  children  from 
on*  provider  to  anothar,  and  nnreliabls  cara  that  repeatedly  disrupts  the 
parents*  ability  to  go  tn  training  nr  work,  not  to  mention  the  harm  that  is 
done  to  a  child's  sense  that  the  world  is  dapandable. 

Third,  it  is  important  that  child  care  support  be  adequate  to  enable 
parents  to  purchase  full-time  child  care  as  naeded.    Common  perceptions  ars 
that  most  mothsrs  vho  work,  work  part-time.    Yet,  presantly  two-thirds  of  all 
mothers  with  preschoolers  who  vork,  work  full-time,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.    Among  mothers  with  school-age  children,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  those  who  work,  work  full-time.    There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
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tbif  will  b«  draaiticilly  diffsrsnt  «»ong  Bothers  who  work  tbtir  way  i  full 
MployBsnt  through  i  wslfiri  refora  prograa.    Part-tiM  work,  at  low  wagea,  is 
siaply  insufficisnt  to  raiss  a  faaily  above  the  poverty  level  and  thus  falls 
short  of  ths  goals  of  wslfare  rsfora. 

Fourth,  child  care  assistaocs  Bust  be  structured  to  avoid  abrupt 
tsrainatioBS  of  support  just  as  a  parsnt  starts  to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 
This  requires  tieing  child  cars  subsidies  to  earnings  rather  than  to  an 
arbitrary  period  of  tiae.    In  California,  where  child  care  support  is 
continued  for  at  aost  3  aontbs  beyond  participation  in  GAIM,  counties  are 
already  beginning  to  report  that  parents  are  unable  to  sustain  eaploynent, 
becauss  vsry  low-cost  cars  options  ars  unavailable  and  higher -cost  options  are 
beyond  thsir  Beans. 

Massachusetts  provides  transitional  child  care  support  to  faailies  for  a 
year  after  coapleting  the  IT  prograa  to  assure  that  ths  investnent  in  job 
training  is  not  lost  becauss  slow  increaents  in  wages  cannot  ksep  up  with 
abrupt  incrsases  in  child  care  costs.    All  parsnts  pay  soaething  toward  their 
child  care  costs,  evea  if  very  noainal,  based  on  a  sliding  fee  schedule. 
At  ths  snd  of  ths  transition  year,  however,  aany  parents  reaam  unable  to 
support  the  costs  of  regulated  child  care.   Their  choice  is  to  piece  together 
a  collection  of  low-cost  or  no-cost  child  care  arrangsaents,  which  ars  known 
to  be  fragile  and  uarsliable.    Alternatively,  they  aay  return  to  dependence  on 
AFDC  and  other  transfer  payaents. 

One  Bight  eitpect  that  perents  who  participate  in  welfare  refora  could  be 
tranefered  to  other  sources  of  child  care  subsidy  as  a  way  to  sase  then  off  of 
ths  child  care  support  provided  through  welfare  refora.  Unfortunately,  these 
"other  sour CSS**  have  been  substantially  reduced.  Available  openings  fall  far 
short  of  Besting  the  needs  of  eligible  faailfes  even  without  the  added  burden 
of  a  new  cohort. 

In  IHl,  over  20  states  either  coapletsly  sliainated  parents  in  training 
and  school  froa  eligibility  for  Title  XX  child  care  assist ancs,  or  severely 
lialted  ths  type  of  trainiag  or  education  that  would  qualify  parents  for 
support.    Other  states  restricted  eligibility  for  child  care  assistance  to 
parents  in  single  year  traiaing  prograas.    Id  general.  Title  XX  funcing  in 
real  tsras  is  now  one  half  of  what  it  w«s  a  decade  ago.   As  a  result,  23 
states  BOW  offer  Title  XX  child  care  to  fewer  youngsters  than  were  served  in 
1981.    In  California,  the  intent  of  ths  GAIN  law  is  to  transfer  children  to 
non-OAIM  supported  child  care  when  parents  coaplete  their  traiaing.  Given 
that  ths  alternative  prograas  now  serve  only  10%  of  the  eligible  population, 
it  is  difficult  to  iaagine  how  this  provision  can  be  iapleaented.    Iven  the 
popular  lead  Start  prograa  now  serves  fewer  than  20%  of  eligible  children. 

These  are  sobering  facts.    It  is  iaportant  to  be  realistic  about  how  auch 
deaand  existing  child  care  prograas  can  tolerate.    As  the  proportion  of 
children  with  working  aothsrs  continues  to  escalate,  and  states  struggle  to 
coBpeasate  for  reducations  in  federal  child  cars  support,  thers  is  not  sven  a 
crack  in  the  door  for  the  children  of  welfare  refora  participants  to  enter  the 
eyitea.     if  parents'  participation  in  eaployasnt  and  training  is  aandatory, 
these  concerns  hecoae  even  aore  paraaount. 

The  Title  IV-A  Child  Care  Incoae  Disregard  —  a  final  source  of  low- 
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iDcoie  child  care  tubtidy  —  it  to  leriouily  flawed  that  it  should  not  be  the 
baiii  of  any  new  and  forward  looking  child  care  policy.    Faailies  are 
reiiburied  after  they  purchase  child  care,  with  a  lag  tine  ai  long  as  2 
■onths.    Poor  faailies  smply  cannot  sustain  two  aonths  of  child  care  costs. 
Families  nust  locate  their  own  sources  of  child  care,  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  care  be  re^nilated,  and  the  payment  lewel  of  $160  per  nonth  fall  fars 
short  of  the  real  cost  of  care,  particularly  regulated  child  care.  Finally, 
because  the  Child  Care  Disregard  is  subtracted  from  a  family's  earned  income 
before  the  $30  and  1/3  disregard,  it  is  possible  that  families  will  end  up 
with  less  available  income  than  working  AFDC  families  who  receive  child  care 
support  through  Title  XX. 

Fifth,  any  child  care  subsidies  provided  to  parents  enrolled  in  training 
and  employment  programs  will  be  used  most  effectively  if  they  are  accompanied 
by  resou'-ces  dedicated  to  increasing  the  total  supply  of  child  care.    In  the 
absence  of  a  supply-building  mechanism,  there  may  literally  be  no  openings  in 
center-based  or  family  day  care  homes  for  parent m  who  seek  these  forms  of 
care.    Is  North  Carolinm  and  Minnesota,  new  child  care  subsidies  did  not 
translafs  into  better  placements  for  children  because  there  were  not  enough 
child  care  facilities  to  mbsorb  the  new  funds.    BT  administrators  report 
shortagej  of  infant  care  and  school-age  care  for  the  children  of  BT 
participants.    Nationwide,  waiting  lists  for  openings  in  programs  that  enroll 
infants  and  toddlers  are  reported  to  be  double  the  total  capacity  of  the 
programs. 

Vhile  problems  with  the  supply  of  child  care  are  too  large  to  be 
successfully  or  appropriately  addressed  in  the  context  ot  welfare  reform,  they 
represent  a  mmjor  hurdle  that  cannot  bm  entirely  overlooked.    Hassachusetts  is 
attempting  to  address  the  supply  problem  through  concerted  efforts  to  recruit 
family  day  care  hoses  that  can  serve  infants  and  toddlers.  California 
included  $3i.S  million  for  capitol  improvements  and  relocation  for  school-age 
child  care  programm  in  the  6AIII  legislation.    Nevertheless,  the  children  of 
parents  participating  ''n  GAIN  required  child  care  long  before  the  supply- 
building  allocation  could  affect  the  availability  of  programs.  California 
also  has  a  revolving  no-interest  loan  program  for  start-up  and  expansion  of 
child  care  facilities,  amd  the  private  sector  has  just  joined  forces  with  the 
state  to  launch  a  $950,000  recruitment  and  tr«  jing  program  for  child  care 
providers. 

Sixth,  both  Hassachusetts  and  California  have  recognized  the  value  of 
linking  welfare  program  participants  with  child  care  resource  and  referral 
agencies.   These  agencies  offer  parent  education,  guide  parents  through 
available  child  care  options,  and  inform  parents  about  their  eligibility  for 
subsidies.    This  improvem  the  chances  that  families  will  make  an  informed 
child  care  choice.    In  Hassachusetts,  a  resource  and  referral  specialist  is 
placed  in  the  welfare  office  where  parents  sign  up  for  ET.    California  has 
been  less  effective  on  this  account.    Parents  are  simply  informed  about  the 
availability  of  community-based  resource  and  referral.    Kaking  the  link 
requires  additional  time  and  transportation  for  them. 

In  sum,  public  policy  recognizes  two  basic  facts  about  child  care.  The 
first  IS  that  child  care  is  a  basic  feature  of  effective  welfare  reform 
progams.    The  second  is  that  high  quality  child  care  can  help  to  prepare 
children,  particularly  low-income  children,  for  effective  and  productive  adult 
lives.    Today,  I  have  offered  a  hrief  overview  of  some  of  the  considerations 
that  will,  in  all  likelihood,  surface  as  you  develop  and  refine  legislative 
proposals  in  this  airea.    Others  will  undoubtedly  emerge.    They  center  around 
the  need  to  assure  that  child  care  promotes  rather  than  hinders  families' 
participation  in  employment  and  training,  that  you  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  existing  and  new  child  care  resources,  and  tVat  whereever  possibl'  you 
strengthen  rather  than  stretch  available  child  care. 

In  the  months  ahead,  as  you  work  on  welfare  reform  legislation,  I  would 
urge  you  to  approach  child  c^Y^  as  a  vital  ^pport  to  the  participating 
families  —  designing  it  to  promote  both  thfi  employment  needs  of  adults  and 
the  developmental  needs  of  children.    Then  you  will  accomplish  two  goals  with 
one  stroke  —  enabling  parents  to  achieve  wconomic  self-sufficiency  and 
preparing  the  next  generation  for  a  productive  adult  life. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Phillips. 

We  don't  have  very  much  time  for  colloquy.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  keep  you  two  up  here  for  another  half-hour,  but  I  just  can't 
do  that.  So  let  me  concentrate  on  the  area  that  you  mentioned  and 
that  vou  specifically  focused  in  on;  that  is,  child  care. 

I  thought  your  specific  research  wUl  be  very  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  appreciate  that. 

What  about  these  child  care  centers?  Do  you  have  in  mind  that 
the  welfare  system  would  set  up  new  child  care  centers  or  that  we 
would  provide  the  money  so  that  the  welfare  mothers  could  go  into 
private  commercial  child  care  centers? 

Ms.  Phillips.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  not 
restrict  child  care  options  only  to  center-based  curangements. 

Mr.  Pease.  Only  to  which? 

Ms.  Phillips.  To  centers. 

Mr.  Pease.  Okay. 

Ms.  Philups.  Family  day  care  homes  and  other  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments are  very  important  sources  of  child  care,  particularly  for 
younger  children,  infants,  and  toddlers,  and  for  school-age  children, 
the  two  ends  of  the  age  spectrum. 

There  are  concerns  about  the  current  supply  of  r^ulated  child 
care  arrangements.  In  both  California  and  in  Massachusetts,  the 
welfare  reform  programs  include  provisions  that  will  be  supply- 
building  mechanisms.  In  CaUfomia  they  actually  added  a  $36  mil- 
lion appropriation  specificdly  to  enhance  the  supply  of  school-age 
child  care,  recognizing  that  there  isn't  enough  now.  In  Mayssachu- 
setts  there  is  a  ^ery  extensive  effort  to  recruit  family  day-care  pro- 
viders because  they  are  having  serious  problems  finchng  enough  ar- 
rangements for  infants  and  toddlers.  So  to  the  extent  that  you  can 
think  about,  on  top  of  everything  else,  adding  some  supply-building 
mechanism  it  would  be  extremely  helpful. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  really  do  have  a  dilemma  here  because  a 
lot  of  families  use  relatives  and  unregulated  forms  of  child  care. 
Sometimes  these  forms  of  child  care  are  perfectly  fine,  are  stable, 
are  familiar  to  th.  families,  are  good  for  the  children.  In  ether 
cases  they  are  not.  if  you  exclude  them  completely  from  the  op- 
tions that  families  can  use  in  welfare  reform,  you  are  basically  re- 
stricting families  to  the  limited  supply  of  regulated  arrangements. 
If  you  do  include  them,  you  run  the  risk  of  having  children  in  some 
unsafe,  invisible,  unr^^ated  arrangements.  It  is  a  dilemma  we 
need  to  continue  to  think  about. 

Mr.  Pease.  Ms.  Austin? 

Ms.  Austin.  I  would  only  add  as  comment — and  I  certainly  am 
not  qualified  to  specifically  addr^  the  complex  issues  of  child 
care— but  I  will  add  that  many  Junior  Leagues  across  the  country 
have  been  involved  in  information  and  referral  services.  They  are 
finding  that  having  a  variety  of  options  is  really  the  most  produc- 
tive approach  to  child  care. 

Ms.  Phillips.  The  resource  and  referral  issue  is  a  very  important 
one.  These  programs  help  parents  find  and  choose  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  their  children,  and  especially  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  a  very  diversified  child  care  system  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
critical  link  between  the  parents  and  the  child  and  the  programs. 
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Mr.  Prase.  Surely.  Well,  I  mentioned  earlier  in  discussions  with 
our  other  panel  that  when  my  constituents  talk  about  welfare 
reform,  what  they  are  talking  about  is  cutting  back  on  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  They  are  not  particularly  thinking  about  child 
care  or  other  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  think  about  provid- 
ing child  care  as  |Murt  of  an  intelligent  welfare  reform  package,  that 
we  have  to  keep  m  mind  the  sensitivity  of  the  public  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  fraud  or  abuse  in  the  welfare  system,  and  we  might 
have  to  sacrifice  some  degree  of  what  would  be  a  perfect  system  in 
child  care  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  protect  ourselves  against 
the  public  perception  that  we  are  wasting  their  dollars. 

If  we  give  money  for  child  care  and  allow  it  to  be  spent  for  rela- 
tives—as you  suggest,  often  that  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  place- 
but  there  have  been  enough  examples  where  people  nave  manipu- 
lated that  ^stem— "I  take  care  of  your  kid,  you  take  care  of  my 
kids,  and  we  both  pick  up  the  child  care  money"— that  is  a  reed 
source  of  concern.  Beyond  the  waste  of  money,  there  is  the  concern 
about  children  being  abused  and  so  on. 

As  a  politician,  I  would  cringe  at  seeing  a  newspaper  headline, 
"Government  spends  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
a  center  that  abuses  children."  That  is  a  nonstarter  as  far  as  politi- 
asns  are  concerned.  So  we  have  got  to  figure  out  some  way  to 
build  in  those  safi^^uards,  as  I  say,  even  if  it  means  giving  up  a 
degree  of  perfection. 

A  thought  that  has  occurred  to  me  off  the  top  of  my  head  that 
you  may  want  to  comment  on  is  that  for  regulated,  licensed  day- 
care centers  we  could  provide  a  voucher  that  provides  the  absolute 
cost  of  the  system,  whereas  for  other  arrangements,  less  formal 
ones,  we  might  continue  with  the  income  disregcu-d  approach  which 
doesn't  make  the  Government  quite  as  responsible  for  the  selection 
as  we  would  with  the  da^-care  center. 

Does  that  sound  promising  at  all? 

Ms.  Phillips.  TTie  voucher  approach  is  a  very  fruitful  avenue  to 
pursue  for  regulated  arrangements.  That  is  what  is  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  works  very  well.  It  works  very  well,  in  part  because 
they  have  the  supply-building  piece  and  because  they  channel  par- 
ents through  resource  and  referral  staff  to  help  them  find  arrange- 
ments. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  your  concerns  about  unregulated  ar- 
rangements, and  I  cringe  as  well  when  I  see  those  headlines.  I 
would  repommend  that  you  look  very  carefully  at  both  Massachu- 
setts and  California  because  the  way  they  handle  this  is  to  allow 
some  flexibility. 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts,  families  are  allowed  to  use  rela- 
tives for  child  care  for,  at  most  10  days  during  the  vear.  This 
means  that  when  their  child  is  sick  or  when  they  need  to  bridge 
other  arrangements,  they  can  rely  on  a  relative.  But  that's  it. 

In  California,  families  are  actually  encouraged  to  use  relatives, 
but  there  are  some  minimal  requirements  that  those  relatives  must 
comply  with.  They  are  very  minimal.  I  think  they  are  too  minimal, 
myself.  But  again,  I  think  you  can  create  some  flexibility  for  that 
kind  of  arrangement  without  leaving  it  completely  open  or  com- 
pletely without  any  form  of  accountability;  and  I  think  that  is  criti- 
cal, for  precisely  the  issues  that  you  are  raising. 
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Lfet  me  say  just  one  more  thing,  which  is  that  the  title  IV  income 
disregard  for  child  care  is  just  simply  not  the  right  way  to  go.  It 
doesn't  work  now,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  are  outlined  in 
my  testimony,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  see  new 
legislation  turn  back  to  that  as  a  m^'or.  child  care  mechanism 
where  there  are  chances  for  some  creative  ideas  that  will  be  more 
effective. 

Mr.  Pease.  Good. 

Ms.  Austin,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  of  you  what  I  am 
going  to  ask  of  Dr.  Phillips,  but  if  you  want  to  enter  into  it  also, 
that  8  fine. 

Dr.  Phillips,  you  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  this  area  and  you 
have,  obviously,  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  give  me  some  of  your  thoughts  as  to  what  language 
you  would  write  into  the  statutes  if  you  had  to  come  up  with  the 
language.  Since  I  am  only  temporaiy  chairman,  if  you  would  direct 
that  to  me  personally  as  an  individual  member,  I  may  be  able  to 
translate  that  into  the  bill  that  we  pass  out. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  good  discipline  for  you  all,  not  just  to  state 
genercd  principles  but  say,  how  is  this  going  to  appear  in  the  stat- 
ute boolui  and  how  do  we  worry  about  the  fraud  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing. 

So,  if  you  have  the  time  and  the  inclination,  I  would  be  glad  to 
receive  that  from  you. 

Ms.  Austin.  Well,  no,  I  certainly  could  not  comment  on  that, 
though  I  will  say  that  my  staff  will  take  a  look  at  that  too,  and  any 
si^estions  that  they  have  I  will  have  them  pass  them  on  to  you. 

Mr.  Pease.  Surely.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  complete,  but  anything 
at  all  would  be  helpful. 

Ms.  Austin.  Fine. 

Mr.  Pease.  Okay.  Thanks  again. 

Ms.  Austin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Phillips.  Thank  you. 

[Nothing  further  was  received.] 

Mr.  Pease.  Our  next  panel  will  be:  Judith  Gueron,  president  of 
the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation;  Walter  Speck- 
man,  of  the  Weld  County,  Colo.,  Department  of  Human  Services; 
and  Morton  Sklar,  consultant  and  former  director  of  Jobs  Watch. 

We  are  under  some  time  constraints.  I  must  leave  in  about  20 
minutes,  and  we  have  no  other  member  here.  So,  if  you  could  each 
try  to  summarize  your  testimony  in  about  5  to  7  minutes,  I  think 

at  would  be  helpful. 

We  will  start  with  you,  Ms.  Gueron. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  M.  GUERON,  PRESIDENT,  MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH  CORP. 

Ms.  Gueron.  Good  morning.  I  am  Judith  Gueron,  president  of 
the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp.  What  I  am  going  to 
be  talking  about  today  are  the  findings  from  a  5-year  evaluation  of 
State  work-welfare  initiatives,  and  I  will  try  to  condense  them  and 
ask  you  to  include  the  full  remarks  in  the  record. 

I  think  that  what  is  striking  about  the  welfare  reform  debate  is 
how  Quickly  it  is  moving.  Last  week,  when  I  was  talking  in  front  of 
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the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  thought  it 
was  critical  to  remind  p^ple  that  they  should  not  lose  sight  of 
work-welfare  programs  in  the  overall  ambition  of  a  larger  welfare 
reform  effort. 

This  week,  I  think  it  is  particularly  important  to  remind  people, 

g'ven  the  crescendo  of  support  for  work  programs,  that  we  should 
(  careful  not  to  overpromise  what  we  can  accomplish,  that  we 
should  keep  the  rhetoric  in  line  with  the  funding,  and  that  we 
should  reo^gnize  that  the  success  of  any  effort  to  reduce  welfare 
with  work  is  going  to  depend  on  the  overall  strength  of  the  econo- 
myand  the  incentives  facing  welfare  recipients. 

The  programs  that  I  am  talking  about  are,  in  some  sense,  a  first 
generation,  or  dry  run,  of  the  core  of  many  of  the  current  welfare 
reform  proposals,  which  look  to  replace  AFDC  with  some  kind  of  a 
vision  of  a  reciprocal  entitlement,  where  to  get  welfare  benefits 
people  would  have  to  participate  in  some  form  of  work  activity  in 


Startmg  in  elbout  1982,  MDRC  beami  working  with  eight  States 
that  were  looking  to  restructure  WIN  to  turn  it  into  more  of  a 
mandatory  work  requirement,  and  we  started  evaluations  that  I 
have  described  in  depth  elsewhere.  I  will  only  say  briefly  that  they 
were  lai^e  scale  in  size,  that  they  were  implemented  in  a  variety  of 
conditions,  and  that  they  addressed  the  one-third  of  the  AFDC  case 
load  which  is  women  with  children  6  or  over,  and  not  the  rest  of 
the  case  load. 

We  have  completed  studies  now  of  programs  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  multicounty  areas  of  Arkansas,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  It  is  those  studies,  the  results  of  which  I  am  talking 
about  today.  Each  of  those  programs  was  a  particular  mix  of  man- 
datonness  and  services,  and  the  results  are  from  a  combination  of 
those  elements. 

First,  we  learned  that  States  are  doing  better  now  than  they 
have  in  the  past  in  implementing  such  programs.  They  have  been 
successful  in  getting  morepeople  into  them,  and  that  is  a  real 
change  over  the  pre-1981  WDi  story. 

Second,  I  would  say,  using  very  rigorous  research  approaches,  we 
found  that  in  general  these  initiatives  increased  employment  and 
earnings  and  reduced  welfare  costs.  They  dispel  the  notion  that 
employment  and  training  programs  for  women  don't  work.  In  all  of 
the  States,  with  the  exception  of  very  special  conditions  in  West 
Virginia,  we  found  that  programs  led  to  increases  in  earnings  of 
between  about  8  and  37  percent.  The  two  exceptions  to  that  overall 
positive  trend  were  West  Virginia  and  rural  areas  of  Arkansas  and 
Virginia,  where  there  were  not  increases  in  earnings— basically,  a 
very  weak  economy,  very  rural  area — and  for  the  AFDC-U  pro- 
gram in  California,  where  we  found  that  there  were  very  limited 
chsuiges  in  employment  and  earnings,  but  quite  substcmtial  welfare 
savings. 

The  results  also  point  out  ways  that  one  m^ht  increase  the  ^- 
tiveness  of  such  programs.  For  example,  we  found  that  they  made 
relatively  small  differences  for  the  most  employable  people  on  wel- 
fare, larger  impacts  for  the  next  group,  and  there  were  some  hints 
in  the  data  that,  for  the  most  disadvantaged,  there  may  also  have 
been  relatively  small  impacts.  We  may  have  to  invest  more  in  that 
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group  to  get  more.  Finally,  we  found  that  overall  the  benefits  out- 
weighed the  costs  in  most  of  these  programs. 

So  my  bottom  line  on  the  results  is  that  we  have  found,  from 
fairly  solid  evidence  across  a  range  of  States,  that  welfare  employ- 
ment programs  can  make  a  consistent  and  measureable  improve- 
ment in  people's  lives.  If  you  multiply  that  by  large  numbers  of 
people  and  over  time,  it  takes  on  considerable  significance. 

We  have  also  learned  from  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  that 
this  is  not  a  quick  fix  for  poverty.  That  shouldn't  surprise  us,  given 
the  conditions  in  which  programs  were  implemented,  limited  fund- 
ing, and  the  problems  facing  the  welfare  population. 

We  also  concluded  that  there  are  a  number  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions, one  being,  if  you  invest  more,  will  you  get  more?  In  particu- 
lar, if  you  make  educational  and  remediation  programs  available, 
can  you  have  larger  impacts  or  reach  more  people?  The  second 
question  is  whether  you  can  expand  this  experience  to  the  full  wel- 
fare case  load  and  still  have  the  same  kinds  of  results,  particularly 
if  it  is  expanded  to  women  with  preschool  children. 

There  are  a  number  of  operational  lessons  that  I  will  just  point 
to  briefly  that  I  think  are  relevant  to  any  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion right  now.  First,  it  is  going  to  be  important  to  see  that  a  pro- 
gram's goals  are  in  line  with  the  funding  it  receives.  We  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  replay  the  WIN  experience  of  having  ambitious 
expectations  not  matched  by  funding. 

We  should  remember  that  WIN  also  was  intended  to  require  all 
adult  AFDC  recipients  to  participate  in  some  kind  of  employment 
and  trcdning  program;  in  fact,  it  was  never  adequately  funded  to  do 
that. 

Second,  we  should  be  careful  that  the  cost-sharing  arrangement 
between  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  the  States  and  localities  pro- 
vides incentives  for  States  to  run  these  programs.  Our  studies 
showed  that  most  of  the  benefits  went  to  the  Federal  budget,  as 
well  as  the  Federcd  Government  bearing  most  of  the  costs.  We 
should  make  sure  that  we  don't  retreat  in  1987,  rather  than  move 
forward,  because  we  haven't  adequately  structured  the  funding. 

Third,  there  is  the  lesson  on  targeting.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  spend  most  of  the  money  on  the  most  employable 
people  on  welfare. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  look  at  more  intensive 
services,  particularly  something  like  the  GAIN  program  in  Califor- 
nia, and  find  out  what  the  returns  wlU  be. 

In  conclusion,  the  research  suggests  that  we  have  had  modest 
achievements  from  the  first  wave  of  welfare  employment  programs, 
but  I  don't  think  that  that  caution  should  deter  you  from  moving 
forward.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  urge  you  to  use  those  findings  as 
a  foundation  on  which  to  construct  a  new  welfare  emplo3mient 
system  which  could  avoid  some  of  the  nistakes  of  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  I  would  remind  you  that  funding  for  WIN  ex- 
pires in  June  and  that  action  on  welfare  emplo3rment  programs  is 
urgent  if  we  are  to  move  forward  rather  tha'^  backwards  in  1987. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  GUERON,  PRESIDENT,  MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH  CORPORATION  (MDRC) 

Good  Bominf .  I  «■  Judith  Ou«ron,  Pr«aldaDt  of  tht  Mtnpowtr  DMonttra* 
tlon  RvMtroh  Corporttion  (HDRC).  I  u  plaaMd  to  AtTt  thlt  opportunltj  to 
Mhtr«  with  jou  soM  of  tht  f  lng>  fT*o«  our  flv^-Tttr,  mltl^ttctt  trtlua* 
tlon  of  tutt  vork/wlftrt  laltlatlvtt,  tnd  to  dltou^t  their  laplleationt 
for  tht  ourrtDt  dtb«t«  on  vtlfert  rtfora. 

In  tddrtttlns  70U  todtj,  I  u  ttniok  bj  tht  orttctndo  of  support  for 
nklng  vork  tnd  trtlnlng  tht  oort  of  toy  vtinrt  rtfora  tffort.  Oalj  Ittt 
W9k,  in  ttttlfying  btfort  tht  3ube«Mltt«t  on  Socltl  S«ourlt7  tnd  Fully 
Pol  107  of  tht  Stnttt  PlDtDO«  CoMdttM,  I  ftlt  It  uat  crltlotl  to  rtalnd 
tht  CoMlttM  not  to  oTtrlook  tb«  potltlTt  Itttont  on  wtinrt  taploTBtnt 
prosrtat  in  Mtklnc  to  m—t  t  broadtr  gr«l  of  vtinrt  rtfora.  Todtjr,  with 
tht  ooDttnaut  on  work  progrtcs  to  rttouV^  19,  I  would  likt  inttttd  to  btgln 
with  t  vamlni  that  wt  bt  turt  to  att  l.nt  Ittaont  of  tht  patt  to  Infora 
what  wa  oonatruot  for  tha  futura.  Thaaa  laaaona  auggaat  that  wa  not 
orarproalaaf  that  v9  ba  aura  that  tha  fur'lng  Mtohaa  tha  rhatorlo,  and 
that  wa  raoosnlta  that  tha  auooaaa  of  any  affort  to  raduoa  tha  walfara 
rolla  will  dapand  on  tha  haalth  of  tha  aoonoajr  and  tha  broadar  work 
Inoantlvaa  faolnf  valfara  raoiplanta. 

Bahlnd  tha  propoaala  of  tha  ib'*on«l  Ot/ramora'  Aaaoclatlon,  Ttrloua 
atudy  groupa,  tha  ^dsinlatratlon'a  OlOH  prograa,  and  a  noabar  of 
laglalatlva  propoaala  la  a  conaanaua  ooneamlng  tha  raaponalblllty  of 
paranta  to  aupport  chair  ohlldran.  and  tha  raaponaiblllty  of  sorarnaant  to 
halp  poor  and  walftra-dapandant  paranta  aohiare  3air-aurriclano]r.  Vhlla 
tha  datalla  <*irrarf  tha  aora  ooaprahanalTa  propoaala  oall  for  atrangthanlng 
tha  enforoanant  of  child  aupport,  aatabllahlng  a  national  alnlaua  walftra 
banafit,  axtandlng  banaflta  to  two*parant  faalllaa,  and  Inoraaalng  tha 
Incoac  of  tha  working  poor. 

Vhlla  tha  ooat  and  faaalblllty  of  thaaa  tpproacnaa  la  atlll  balng  de- 
batad,  thara  la  a  coaaou  oore  Id  aoat  of  tha  pre  '^aala  about  which  wa  do 
hava  aolld  inforaatlon  galnad  froa  aararal  yaarn  •  '  oaraful  taatlng.  Thla 
oan  baat  ba  oallad  a  -adaflnltlon  of  tha  aocla  itraot,  wharabjr  valfare 
prograaa  auoh  aa  Aid  to  Faalllaa  with  Dapaw*  v'hlldran  (APDC)  would  be 
ohangad  froa  a  broad  antltlaaant  to  a  raolproe^.  obligation  batwaan  cltlsan 
and  atata.  My  raaarka  today  ara  llaltad  to  thla  placa  of  tha  walfara 
rafora  dabata:  tha  vork/valfara  connection. 


The  Wopk/¥elf«pe  leeoonte  to  the  Defiate^lea  of  WIM 

Slnoa  Cougraaa  opened  the  doore  to  evperlaentatlon  In  1981*  etatea 
have  taatad  e  nuaber  or  weya  to  ravlae  the  terae  of  the  AFDC  "bergaln"  end 
the  edalrletretlve  etructure  of  the  Work  Inoentlve  (VIH)  Prograa.  Beoeuae 
reaour*!  i  were  very  Halted,  the  ohangee  were  reletlrely  aodeet  in  acale 
end  de»ftn,  but  they  aoved  in  the  direction  of  eetabllnhlng  a  reelprocel 
obligation  where,  to  reoelre  beneflte,  people  would  heve  to  eeeroh  for 
work,  pertlolpete  In  trelnlng  prograaa,  or  accept  e  "worirfere"  (work- 
for- beneflte)  poeltlon.  In  return,  the  etata  would  provide  the  aa*vlcee 
and  aupporte  neoeeaary  to  eli'^  pertlclpatlcn.  The  prograaa  were 
eendetory:  welfere  beneflte  could  be  reduoed  for  fellure  to  pertlclpe'.e. 


«Drk/¥alfare  Meeeereh:  ^j^m  Peelen  aiiil  Ti»^>t  Population 

Since  1982»  MDRC  hee  been  working  with  eight  eUtee  to  cerefully  study 
their  new  work  InltletlTee.  This  project  did  not  aveluate  i  centrelly 
developed  end  funded  refora  propoaal,  but  rather  prograae  deelgned  et  the 
atete  leral.  To  eneure  thet  the  project  produoed  flndlnge  of  national 
relerence,  MDRC  etudled  etatea  thet  er*  broedly  repreaentatlva  of  national 
varlatlone  In  locel  condltlone,  edalnletratlva  erre>(geaente,  end  APDC 
benefit  lavele.  Pinal  reeulte  ere  evalleble  on  prog^eee  aenrlng  the  urban 
centare  of  San  Diego  end  Baltlaore,  end  prograae  epennlng  lerge 
aultl-county  areaa  lncludlf«  both  rural  end  urban  Arkenaae,  Vlrglnle,  end 
Ve9t  Vlrglnle.  At  Ite  oonclualcn,  the  deaonetratlon  will  nlno  include  full 
evjluatlcna  of  progreae  In  Chicago,  Vv    *eraey,  end  Maine. 
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The  population  itodlod  It  prlMrlljr  foMlo  boadi  of  houMholdt  vho 
qualify  for  ATDC,  tho  Mtlon'a  lart««t  oaah  •••laUooo  Mlfart  profpoi.  in 
■est  otMi,  only  aotlMrn  with  nohool-agt  oblldr«n  tbout  ooo-thlrd  of  thn 
esMlond  w>r«  tarfotod  for  pnrtlolpatlon.  In  tuo  ttatci,  tbo  ntudy  olso 
iBOlndod  Mli  pnrtlolpnnti  in  UK-V,  thn  walforo  ProcroB  for  unMPlojrod 
hMdt  of  two-pnrMt  flMillUt.  In  MM  oaMt,  profrnan  vn  ttttod 
•tottvld«;  in  otMrt,  tli«y  vm  lUlt«d  to  pnrtloultr  oltUt  or  oountltt. 

Tho  ntatM  UMd  •  varUtir  of  ntratoclnt  to  link  Mlfnrc  to  work.  Thn 
■ont  ooMBon  Mthod  wnn  Jot  noarob,  nlthor  by  Itsolf  or  in  ooablnatlon  with 
workftm.  In  •  fow  tUton,  llaltod  odooatlon  and  training  opportunltlaa 
wnro  also  part  of  tbo  profraa.  Orarall,  thaaa  wora  ralatlTaly  low-coat, 
•hort-tora  InUrrantlonn.  Oreap  Job  aaaroh  typloalljr  laatod  froa  two  to 
four  wa«ka,  and  work  txporlanoo  laat«d  13  voaka. 

laoh  aUU'a  profraa  r«pr«aant«d  a  particular  alz  of  aonrlcaa  and  a 
onrUln  4tgra«  of  obligation.  Tha  raaaaroh  addraaaoa  tha  faaalbllltjr  and 
•f  faotlvwoaaa  of  tho  ooablnatlon  of  aaalaUnoa  and  raqnlraaanta,  and  do«a 
not  aapar«Ul]r  malna  whloh  of  tha  two  waa  roaponalbla  for  profraa  aohlar*- 
•anta. 

KMC  aaaaurad  tlio  moooM  of  thaao  profraaa  in  Uraa  of  "Upaota." 
iDdlvlduaXa  In  tba  atady  aaapia  worn  rantfoaly  aMlgnad  to  two  groupa. 
Thoao  Id  tha  •zporlaniUl  group  wora  raqulrod  to  partlolpaU  In  tha  pro- 
grm;  tboao  In  tha  eootrel  group  oould  not.  Aftar  a  follcw-up  parlod,  tha 
acrnii«n,  aapleyaant,  and  wolfara  rooolpt  of  tha  npariaantala  wora  coa> 
por^  to  thoaa  of  tho  eontrola.  Tho  axpaPlaanUl  group  daaonatraUa  tha 
off  a  t  of  tha  prograa  upon  aaployaant  and  wolfaro  pattama,  and  tha  oontrol 
group  roproaanta  tha  pnttoms  that  would  ooour  without  a  prograa.  TYm  dlf- 
tmvno^m  botwaon  tho  two  ara  tha  prograa  Upaota. 


riBHtMa-  Ttm,%«»<i>ft..  and  Qoan  lama 

Tha  flndli«s  of  thaao  oaraful  atudlaa  prorlda  a  baala  for  aotlva  In 
1987.   Titay  ahow  that: 

a  Plrat,  It  la  faoalbla  to  raquira  work-rolatad  obllgatlona  aa 
a  oondltloa  of  wol fa ra  r«»alpt. 

On  tha  whola,  tho  aUUa  and  localltloa  wora  auooauful  In  gutting  a 
aubataotlal  portion  of  tha  allglbla  AFDC  eaaoload  to  partlolpata  In  tha 
raqalrod  aotivltlaa.  Tkla  la  a  prooondltlon  for  oucoaoo  and  roflaota  a 
aoUbla  ohai«o  in  Inntltutlona  and  attltudoa.  It  U  particularly  atrlklng 
wtioa  ocaparod  to  tho  participation  rooord  of  tha  pra-1961  VIV  prograa, 
whloh  waa  uaabla  to  aaUbllah  aaaningful  work-rolatad  obllgatlona  for 
roclpUnta. 

Howovar,  ona  ahould  not  cxaggarato  tha  Intonaity  or  aoopa  thla 
obligation.  Aotlvltlaa  woro  llaltod  and  gonarally  abort- tarn,  rof looting 
•outa  fundlfv  oooatralnU.  Avorago  ooata  par  aarolloo  ranging  froa  $165  In 
ftrkanaaa  to  11*050  in  Baltlaora.  If  tbo  prcgraaa  ara  oxUndad  to  othar 
•roaa  of  tho  stoio  or  parts  of  tho  APDC  oasoloob  —  or  If  tho  typical 
obligation  la  aada  aor«  IntonolTa,  for  onapla  with  axtoaslva  aduoatlon 
ooapononto  or  Icng-toni  partlolpatlon  obllgatlona  —  aoro  funding  will  bo 
Doodad  If  aUte»  ara  to  ovoid  tha  pro*19Al  HDI  approaoh  of  foraal 
ragiatration  roquiraaonta  and  littla  roal  pi  ijgra— atio  content. 

a  Saoond,  tha  aajortty  of  partieipanta  roapridad  favorabl/  to 
tbalr  workfaro  aaaignaanta,  and  thair  supanriacra  eonaldarad 
thair  work  to  bo  valuabia. 

Vorkfara  Joba  woro  uaually  antry-laval  poaitiona  in  aaiotonanoa  or 
elorloal  wori,  park  aonrioo,  or  htaan  aorvioo' .  Vhila  tha  poaltiona  did 
not  fanorally  daralcp  akilla,  thay  wara  not  aa  t-work  either.  Supanriacra 
Judged  tha  work  iaportant,  and  indioatod  that  partieipanta'  produetlTlty 
and  tttondanotf  wore  aiallar  to  thoao  of  aoat  antry-lerel  workera. 
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toong  ptrtlolptott.  •  Itrgt  proportion  roapondod  potltlTtly  to  th« 
vork  tttlfiMnta.  They  w«r«  Mtltfltd  with  thi  potltloM  tnd  llktd  eo«lr« 
to  work,  bolloTtd  thay  wtrt  atkli^  9  uMful  contribution,  tnd  indlettid 
that  thtj  thought  •  vork  roquir«Mnt  mt  fair.  ItrarthaUaa,  uMnj  ptrtlc- 
IptDtt  btlltrtd  that  thalr  •Mplojrar*  bonaflttd  froa  tha  prograa  aoro  than 
th«y  did,  or  that  thay  vtro  undarpaid  for  thalr  work.  In  brlaf,  thn  would 
hara  prafarrad  a  paid  Job. 

a      Third,  tha  work/valfara  InltlatlTaa  incraaaad  aaployMnt  and 
MmlDfa,  and  raduoad  valfkra  ooata. 

Tha  raaulta  of  tha  atudy  dlspal  tha  notion  that  aaployaant  and  train- 
ing inUnrantfona  do  not  work.  In  all  atatat  vlth  tha  axeaptlon  of  tha 
Tary  apaclal  oondltlooa  m  Waat  Tlrglnla  —  va  found  that  vork/v«l fa ra 
prograaa  incraaaad  tha  aapleyaant  and  aamlf^a  of  man  on  APDC. 

Tha  paroantaga  of  rxparlaanUla  who  hald  unaubaldlzad  Joba  durli^  tha 
atudy  parlod  ma  graaUr  ovaral^  than  tha  paroaotaga  of  oontrola  alth  Joba. 
Tha  prograa  Isprovad  th*  r::^Aoyaant  of  paopla  on  valfara  lo  four  of  tha 
fit  a  ataUa  for  vhich  m  haTa  final  raaulU.  For  axaapla,  i>i  Maryland,  5lS 
of  axparlMnUla  «a^«  aaployad  at  aoM  tlM  dvrli«  tha  12-«onth  atudy  pa> 
rlod,  oaaparad  to  only  «H  of  oontrola  —  an  aapleysant  dlffaranoa  of  7 
parcantaga  polota.  In  San  Dlago,  tba  aaployaant  rata  of  axparlaanUla  ovar 
15  aontha  ma  6  paroantaga  polnU  bighar  tbao  that  of  oontrola  (6 If  eoa> 
parad  to  S5$),   Thla  la  a  lOf  laproraaant. 

Aa  a  raault,  tha  avaraga  aamlnga  of  axparlaantala  vara  alao  hlghar 
thao  thoaa  of  tha  oontrol  greap.  Aoroaa  tha  four  aUUa.  araraga  aarnli«a 
Inaraaaad  froa  batwaao  8  and  37  paroant.  For  axaapla,  during  tha  iS-aonth 
follow-up  parlod  in  San  Dlago,  tha  araraga  total  aamloga  par  axparlaantal 
( Including  non-aamara  aa  mil  aa  aamara)  vara  on  tha  araraga  $700  hlgbar 
than  tha  $3,100  aamad  on  avaraga  by  tha  oontrola.  Thla  la  a  23f  Incrasae 
ovarall. 

The  MDRC  raaulta  auggaat  tvo  axoaptlona  to  thla  ovarall  poaltlva 
plotura.  rirat,  tha  para  vorkfara  pregraa  In  tha  ataU  of  Vaat  Tlrglnla 
did  not  load  to  Incraaaad  aapleyaant  and  aarnloga.  Tha  rural  natura  of  tha 
atota,  and  ita  high  uaaapleywnt  aavaraly  lUltad  Job  opportunltlaa. 
Saoond,  tha  galna  m  aapleyaant  and  aamlnga  vara  not  aharad  by  raclp^anta 
of  AFDC-U,  tha  valfara  progra«  oaaally  InrolTing  tha  atla  partnara  froa 
unaaployad,  tvo-parant  houaaholda.  lavarthalaaa,  tha  vork/valfara  prograa 
vaa  atlll  ooat-affaotlva  aaong  thla  portion  of  tha  Urgat  population. 

Tha  raaulta  alao  polot  to  a  vay  to  inoraaaa  tha  affaetlranaaa  of 
vork/valfara  progra«a.  Tha  flndinga  ahow  that  tha  wat  aaployabla  paopla 
~  nav  applloanta  for  valfara  vho  hava  raoantly  vorkatf  —  do  not  gain  such. 
If  at  all,  frm  tha  ralatlvaly  lov-eoat  prograaa  that  baaleally  taaoh  than 
vhat  thay  alraady  know.  With  no  partlonlar  prograa  aaalaUnoa,  aany  of 
thaaa  woMn  uaually  aUy  on  walfara  only  ralatlvaly  brlafly.  In  oontraat, 
tha  nazt  group  —  womo  applying  for  walfara  without  raoant  work  axparlanca 
~  can  banaflt  aubatontlally  froa  aupport  and  aaalaUnea.  Vhlla  aora  of 
thaaa  woaan  raaaln  on  walfara  aftar  partlolpatli«  In  a  work  prograa,  thalr 
aaployaant  rataa  inoraaaa  by  aubatantlal  aaounta.  Finally,  vary  initial 
indloatlona  ara  that  tha  ralatlTaly  laatpanalTa  prograaa  atudlad  ao  far  say 
act  ba  affaotlva  for  tha  Mall  group  of  walfara  raolplanta  who  hara  baan  on 
tha  roll  a  for  yaara  and  hava  vary  lialtad  akllla  and  work  axparlanca.  To 
aucoaad  with  thla  group,  wa  any  hara  to  inraat  aora. 

Turning  to  tha  affact  on  walfara  dapandancy,  oTarall  thaaa  prograaa 
produoad  walfara  aarlnga  that  vara  Mallar  than  tha  aarnli«a  incraaaea. 
For  ax4apla,  in  San  Dlago,  tha  araraga  aaTli^a  ovar  18  aontha  vac  $288, 
raflactlng  an  9%  daclloa  ovar  tha  avaraga  $3700  raoalvad  by  controls.  In 
Tlrglnla,  thart  vara  avaraga  aavlnga  of  $&l  par  axparlaantal,  a  H  dlffar- 
anoa fPOB  control  banaflta.  In  tha  thraa  atataa  vlth  soaa  welfare  aavlr«a, 
thaaa  rangad  fr<»  Hi  to  111. 

a      Fourth,  overall,  prograa  baneflta  outvalghad  coats,  for  both 
participants  and  tha  aUta  and  fadaral  goveruent. 
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Yh«  vork/vtlftrt  Inltlttlvtt  oott  aonty  upfront,  but  in  gtMrtl  th« 
Invaatatnt  P«ld  off  in  futura  budgat  Mvlaga  In  laaa  than  flva  yaara  (and 
aoMtlMs  subaUntlally  laaa).  In  addition,  profru  partlolpanta  uaualljr 
baiMflt^d  froa  tha  procraaa,  alnoa  thalr  atrolofa  falna  axoa«d«d  r«Cuotlons 
in  valfar*  bcMflU  and  loaMa  In  othar  tranafar  payaanta  auoh  a  a  Mtdloald 
and  Pood  Staapa. 

Horoorar.  tho  roaaaroh  produood  aoM  unusual  flndlaga  on  tho 
dlatrlbutlon  of  bonaflta  aeroaa  fadaral,  aUta,  and  oounty  budfaU.  In  San 
Dlafo.  for  axaapla,  the  fadaral  fovarOMnt  boro  aoro  than  half  of  tha  ooata 
and  anjoyad  tha  groatoat  nat  Mvloga.  Thla  finding  prorldaa  a  rationale 
for  oontlnuad,  aubaUntlal  fadaral  aupport  for  auoh  prograsa.  Bad  there 
been  no  federel  funde  —  or  had  there  been  eubetantlelly  leee  —  the  etate 
and  oounty  vould  bava  had  no  flnanelal  inoontlre  to  run  these 
coet-effeotlve  prograae. 

Together,  theae  reeulte  eiwgeat  that  vork/welfare  Inltletlvee  oan  aaka 
oonaletent  end  aoMoreble  laproreaente  In  people'e  llvee.  Hultlplled  by 
lerfe  nwbere  of  people  end  over  e  long  period  of  tla?,  theae  rcletlvely 
■odeet  laproveaente  take  on  oonaldereble  policy  elgnlfleanee.  ■owerer.  the 
prograaa  have  not  ao  fer  led  to  aajor  reduotlone  in  poverty  or  dependency: 
tble  le  not  e  quick  fix  for  poverty  or  e  8bort»out  to  balancing  the  budget. 
Thle  ahould  ooae  ee  no  eurprlse,  given  the  lir  ^  funding  evelleble,  the 
nature  of  the  prograae,  the  often  poor  lebor  aarkate  In  which  they  vera 
laplaaented,  the  dlvarelty  of  the  AFDC  populetlon  end  the  rar^e  end 
•erlouaneee  of  the  obeteolee  they  face. 

In  aeaeaeli^  theae  flndlnge  In  the  context  of  the  current  propoaele. 
It  le  laportant  to  reoognlse  what  reaalne  unanawered.  An  laportant  open 
quaatlon  le  whether  acre  ooetly,  ooaprehenelve  prograaa  —  for  axaapla, 
provldli^  aore  eztenalve,  reaedlel  eduoetlon  or  longer,  ongoing 
pertlolpatlon  obllgatlone  —  would  beve  greater  lapecte. 

Another  open  queetlon  le  whether  theae  prograaa  could  be  extended  to  e 
greeUr  ahara  of  tha  o«ael«ad  without  ooaproalelng  quality,  reducing 
avertge  lapect  or  coet-ef feotlveneae,  enoounterlng  political  or  adalnletre> 
tlve  reeletance,  or  releli«  broader  leeuee  of  in-  or  poet-progrea  dleplece* 
•ent.  In  pertlculer,  we  know  very  little  ebout  the  extenelon  of  aork  re- 
qulreaente  to  woaen  with  pre-eohool  children,  for  theae  wcaen,  prograa 
coete  —  eepeclelly  thoae  for  child  oare  —  would  be  higher,  end  prograa  ef- 
fectlveneee  reaalne  onoertaln.  Clearly  tha  evidence  of  long-tera 
dependency  for  young,  never-aarrled  aothere  euggeete  the  Irportanca  of 
eddreeelT«  the  effectlveneee  of  aenrloae  for  thle  group. 


Overell,  the  reeulte  do  not  point  to  e  unlfora  prograa  atructure  that 
aerlte  national  replloatlon.  Inetead,  one  of  the  notable  charecterletlce 
of  theae  eUte  welfere  Inltletlvee  la  thalr  dlvarelty  —  In  populetlon 
served,  locel  oondl*"one,  end  prograa  deelgn.  A  key  explenatlon  for  the 
aucceeeful  lapleaenUtlon  of  these  Inltletlvee  aay  Indeed  be  thet  etetea 
were  given  en  opportunity  to  experlaent  end  felt  aore  ownerehlp  In  the  pro- 
graae than  they  did  In  the  eerllcr  VIV  prograa,  which  wae  oherecterlsed  by 
highly  preeorlptlve  oentrel  direction. 


T«Dlln«tio»t«  for  Promts  IWmOn 

As  Congreee  aovee  to  trenelete  the  gr«flf«  coneeneue  on  work  Into 
epedflc  refora,  oonelderatlon  ahould  be  given  to  other  lea»on»  that  eaerge 
froa  MDXC'e  flndlnge:  leeaone  ebout  the  reletlonehlp  between  funding  ^  nd 
prograa  scale,  targeting  end  perforaance  atandarda. 

ryn^Hiy  and  Tnte naitv 

fire*.  It  le  laportant  that  tha  expectetlone  ebout  what  e  progras  cen 
echlcvr  oe  coneleUnt  with  the  level  of  rundlf«  It  recelvee.  It  ehould  be 
recognised  et  the  outset  that  ir  fundli^  le  llelted,  e  choice  auat  be  aade 


Fifth,  a  niaber  of  Quite  different  ways  of  etructurlng  end 
deelgnli«  these  prograae  will  yiald  affectlvv  reeulte. 
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tetmn  progrtM  which  uf  larg*  ae«l«  but  llaltM  their  rti««  of 
■otlvltUa,  »^nd  progrtM  vhloh  offer  IdUmIt*  or  ooaprth*..^lv«  trMtaant 
to  ■  MBllvr  proportion  of  the  caMload. 

St«t«a  cannot  bo  •xp*ct«d  both  to  lnttn«lf>  thalr  afforta  to  laprora 
tlM  Mplorablllty  of  tholr  ml  far*  popvlatlon  sad  to  inoraaaa  tha  nabcr  of 
poop^a  aanrod,  nalaM  aora  aonoy  la  put  Into  tha  arntaa.  If  funclr^  doaa 
not  laorooaa  aubntontlnlly,  doapito  tho  now  rhotorlc  on  aora  opportunity 
■nd  Bora  oblifatlon,  stotaa  irlll  bo  forood  to  oparato  protraaa  that  althor 
llait  tho  rnabor  wf  poopla  th«r  mtm,  or  Halt  tho  aanrleon  thoy  provlda. 
In  attHar  ooM,  tha  oatooaaa  aro  llkaly  to  dlaappolnt  thoaa  *  ao  azpoct 
tralfara  aaployaant  prograao  to  *^^lTa«  tho  valftra  problaa. 

raood  vitb  tha  opportuaitr  to  orarhaul  tha  walfaro  aap'ojraant  ayataat 
polloy-aakara  should  taka  oara  not  to  raplay  tho  m  '^ptrlanea  of  tha 
1970a  and  foator  aabltlooa  axpoototlona  mat  ara  not  aupportad  with  ade- 
4uata  finding,  im  alao  vaa  Intandad  to  raqulra  all  adult  ATOC  roelpianta 
trlth  aohool-afo  oblldran  to  partldpata  in  tralaii«  or  Job  aaaroh*  and  to 
aeeopt  aaplojaant  offara.  In  fact,  it  vaa  n«?ar  adaquataljr  funded  or 
ataffod  to  anforoa  thaaa  raqulraaanta,  and  tha  vork  obligation  axiatad  on 
popar  only.  Iha  arlthaatlc  of  aoaa  of  tha  currant  propoaala  auggaata  tre 
aay  bo  rapoatlng  thla  story. 

Vhlla  ohangaa  In  attltuda  and  parforaaoca  auggoat  thit  tra  can  do 
bottar  nov,  additional  raaouroaa  will  bo  naoaaaary  to  tranafora  this 
potential  into  reality. 

Coat  aharlM  «nd  tha  y>d«r«l  lol* 

Sooond,  the  coaUboneflt  atudlea  In  MD1IC*a  trork/trelfarc  deaonatratlon 
alao  proTlde  Inalghta  Into  the  coat-aharlng  relationship  between  the 
federal  govemaent  and  the  atatea  In  welfare  aaployaant  prograaa.  The 
flndlnga  highlight  the  laportance  of  continued  federal  aupport  to  encourage 
atatea  to  undertake  work  prograaa  that  aay  ultlaataly  prore  coat-effective 
but  In  which  the  bulk  of  the  aarlnga  accrue  to  the  federal  goremaent. 
Horeorer,  Inoreaalng  the  required  atate  astch  aay  prevent  poorer  aUtea 
froa  Introducing  prograaa  which  entail  large  Initial  outlaya  of  caah. 
Statea  which  are  not  able  to  aake  up  the  difference  If  tne  current  90/10 
aatchlng  arrangaaent  were  changed  to  a  50/50  aatch  could  wind  up  with 
aaallar  welfare  aaployaant  budgeta  tha^*  they  currently  have. 

Taraetina  and  Perfttr^ne^  «tjnd«Pd« 

Third,  care  alao  needa  to  be  taken  to  enaure  that  prograa  funds  are 
not  alaapent  by  targeting  aenrlcea  to  the  pert  of  the  caaeload  that  la 
leaat  In  need  of  aaalatanea.  The  aoat  aaployabla  welfare  group  uaually 
ataya  on  welfare  only  briefly.  It  la  laportant  that  parforaance  atandards 
not  encourage  prograa  operat(»*a  to  aenre  thla  group  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
acre  dlaadrantagad  aeabara  of  the  caaeload.  Perforaance  aeaaures  that 
place  eaphaala  on  achlerlng  high  ratea  of  Job  plaoaaenta  at  low  coats,  for 
ezaaple,  are  likely  to  have  exactly  that  effect.  Such  a  atrategy  aay  aaass 
lapreaalTe  perforaance  atatlatlca,  but  It  ooncentratea  Halted  resources  on 
the  people  who  csn  probably  get  off  welfare  without  thea  and  llalta  the 
assistance  STSilsble  to  those  who  can  aoat  benefit  froa  it. 

Hop*  Ti»»>fi«iw  and  Cfl»pr»h«n«4v  Promfm^ 

Pinal ly.  the  persistence  of  depandeney  and  the  Halted  aagnitude  of 
the  iaployaent  and  earninga  gains  in  the  prograaa  erslusted  by  mdhC  provide 
s  rstionale  for  statea  to  offer  acre  intenaive  services  to  aove  recipients 
into  Jobs  snd  off  the  welfsre  rolls.  A  nuaber  of  statea  are  already  doing 
so,  in  pert  by  relying  on  the  Isrge-scale  coordination  of  existing  aenrice 
delivery  systaaa.  These  prograaa  should  be  csrefully  teated.  Vhile  there 
!■  soae  resesrch  evidence  to  show  thst  such  spproaches  csn  be  effective «  it 
is  still  unclesr  whether  Isrger  imrestaents  in  •ducstion  snd  trsining  hsve 
s  Isrger  peyoff  snd  which  segaents  of  the  welfsre  populstion  csn  benefit 
the  Bost  froa  such  spproach*s.  An  ongoing  evslustion  of  the  new  GAIN 
(Grester  Avenues  for  Independence)  Prograa  in  Californir  should  provide 
soae  of  the  snswers.    There  is  slso  such  to  be  lesrned  46tfut  the  resources 
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of  tiac*  wanwj,  and  atafflng  iMcaaaanr  to  plan,  coordinate  and  aonitor  auch 
larfe-ao«la  prograaa. 


Tha  ralatlval}  aodaat  achleTcaenta  of  the  first  vave  of  velfara  aaplajr- 
Mnt  prograaa  undar  CBRA  and  tha  oautlona  azpraased  hare  ahould  not  detar 
jrou  froB  translating  tha  naw  oonaanaua  on  vork  Into  action.  On  the 
oontrar7t  I  would  urga  jrou  to  uaa  tha  flndlnga  aa  a  foundation  on  vhlch  to 
oonatruot  •  n«w  wtlfara  aaployMDt  tyaUa  vhlch  can  arold  so«a  of  the 
■latakaa  of  th«  paat  and  push  Irto  new  trsaa.  ttoat  laportsntly,  I  vould 
raalad  jrou  thst  ftiadliv  for  tha  Vm  Progrsa  sxplraa  In  Juns  and  that 
action  on  valfara  eaploysant  prograaa  la  urgsnt  If  va  sre  to  aOTe  forwsrds 
rsthar  than  backwarda  Id  1987.  Vhlla  tha  laaaons  of  tha  paat  tall  us  that 
work  profTsaa  cannot  by  thaasalTsa  soIts  tha  porarty  problaa,  thay  are 
Isportsnt  stepping  atonaa  —  or  building  blocka  —  on  tha  route  to 
aalf-sufflclancy. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Ms.  Gueron,  thank  you  very  much.  That  is  excellent 
testimony,  well  presented. 
Next  we  will  go  to  Waiter  Speckman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WALTER  J.  SPECKMAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
WELD  COUNTY,  COLORADO,  DIVISION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Speckman.  Thank  you,  sir.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Pease.  You're  the  one  in  the  trenches.  You  are  actually  run- 
ning one  of  these  county  welfare  departments;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Spbckbian.  That  is  not  the  welfare  office,  but  the  employ- 
ment program  that  runs  the  welfare  piece  of  that  work  for  people 
in  terms  of  getting  them  into  jobs. 

Mr.  Pease.  Okay. 

Mr.  Speckman.  I  am  Walt  Speckman,  from  Weld  County,  which 
is  a  snudl  county  north  of  Denver,  Colo.  We  have  been  involved  in 
this  kind  of  program  activity  there  since  1979.  It  was  started  under 
a  demonstration  project  in  the  Carter  administration.  We  divert 
people  from  the  welfare  system  by  finding  them  employment  op- 
portunities as  an  alternative  to  welfare,  and  we  have  worked  with 
applicants  and  recipients  to  our  system  in  that  format  since  about 
l9ol.  We  work  with  families  whose  youngest  child  can  be  as  young 
as  6  months,  and  we  do  it  all  the  time,  and  we  have  good  success 
with  them.  It  is  an  interesting  program  and  concept. 

What  I  wanted  to  talk  today  cJx>ut— and  everything  about  the 
program  i«  in  the  written  doctunentation— but  to  cut  this  short, 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  today  is  something  a  little  bit  different 
than  the  other  folks  have  been  talking  about.  It  is  the  management 
of  the  system  we  operate. 

I  think  what  happens  with  these  programs,  and  I  think  the  prob- 
lem you  find  in  the  communities  with  people  being  concerned 
about  the  expenditures  on  welfare  imd  day  care  and  so  forth,  ties 
an  awfril  lot  to  how  we  manage  our  programs.  It  is  a  lot  easier  for 
us  to  take  a  failed  program  out  on  the  client  than  it  is  to  take  the 
failed  program  out  on  people  like  me.  I  would  suggest  we  probably 
aren't  nandling  our  situation  exactly  right  when  things  don't  work. 

Let  me  iust  briefly  go  through  my  written  testimony. 

In  Weld  County  we  consider  management  to  be  the  problem— not 
the  welfare  families— the  management  of  the  programs  we  have 
and  how  we  effectively  help  those  families  to  employment.  Let  me 
list  some  of  the  programs  and  the  different  departments  they  are 
in  and  give  you  kind  of  a  s3mopsis  of  the  problem. 

The  Labor  Department  runs  the  jobs  service  under  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  the  WIN  pro- 
gram, or  half  of  the  WIN  program.  Health  and  Human  Services 
runs  the  community  -work  experience  program  or  a  jobs  search, 
work  supplementation,  the  other  half  of  the  WIN  program.  With 
HUD,  we  have  the  self-sufficiency  project  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  we  have  the  Carl  Perkins  vocational  education,  and  so 
forth. 

The  problem  becomes  one  of  when  somebody  at  the  Federal  level 
wants  to  find  out  why  we  didn't  get  any  of  those  people  jobs,  good 
jobs,  you  have  to  talk  to  48  people  and  after  you  get  done,  you're 
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totally  convinced  it  wasn't  any  of  them,  so  it  m\^t  be  Ih^  client. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  this  system  is  also  worked  that  way  at  the  State  level.  All 
these  departments  have  b^ot  departments  just  like  them  on  a 
smaller  basis  at  the  State  level.  So,  if  you  are  a  Governor  or  a 
member  of  the  legislature  there,  you  get  into  this  conversation  and 
you're  maybe  talking  to  20  people  now,  but  you've  got  the  same 
problem. 

It  goes  all  the  way  down  to  the  local  level.  You  have  the  same 
diversity  of  programs.  So,  most  of  our  welfare  recipients  who  are 
trying  to  get  jobs,  the  first  hurdle  they  have  to  face  is  applying  in 
58  different  places  to  get  basically  the  same  services  that  are  all, 
because  of  funding,  very  limited  in  nature  and  exactly  the  same 
rather  than  putting  all  the  funding  together  and  having  something 
that  is  a  little  more  substantive  in  terms  of  helping  folks  with  their 
problems. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  piece  to  realize.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  tie  authority  to  an  individual  or  to  a  department  or  something 
that  pulls  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  the  responsibility 
of  that  individual  to  establish  some  goals,  some  productivity  meas- 
ures that  are  easily  measured,  and  then  measure  them  on  a  month- 
ly basis  to  see  how  they  did.  I  think  the  employment  systems — and 
I  think  the  diverse  employment  systems — are  not  going  to  do  a 
very  good  job  on  the  emplovment  side  of  finding  jom  and  getting 
the  clients  we  are  talking  about  today  into  those  jobs.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  up  front  in  terms  of  expectations. 

U  that  system  isn't  going  to  be  set  up  in  some  way  where  it  is 
accountable,  I  think  we  cotdd  be,  with  all  best  intentions,  working 
ourselves  into  a  dead  end  where  if  we  can't  get  these  people  into 
the  labor  market  at  the  far  end,  we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  That 
is  a  system  problem  more  than  it  is  a  problem  with  the  folks  we're 
workuig  with. 

I  think  in  Weld  County  we  have  identified  clearly  that  they  want 
to  work,  they're  capable  of  work,  they  will  do  a  good  job,  and  they 
will  work  well  with  the  employer  if  we  just  get  some  of  the  hurdles 
out  of  the  way  so  they  can  get  there. 

Let  me  skip  through  to  my  recommendations  just  real  quickly. 
We  are  suggesting  that  at  the  Federal  level  and  on  through,  that 
somebody  be  put  in  charge,  and  we  think  it  clearly,  at  the  Federal 
level  or  the  employment  side  of  this  discussion,  should  be  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  not  without  restrictions  and  gofids  and  measur- 
eable  kind  of  things,  but  you  don't  want  every  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  out  developing  jobs  for  the  same  clients. 

The  same  thing  should  happen  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  That 
is  the  essence  of  having  those  departments  try  to  have  that  happen 
below  them.  They  certainly  have  been  able  to  get  a  system  that 
looks  just  like  them  now.  Maybe  if  they  changed,  we  could  have 
one  through  the  State  and  local  levels  that  is  changed  as  well. 

The  second  is  that  the  programs  that  have  to  do  with  the  sup- 
portive service  nature  of  welfare  work  should  all  be  housed  in  one 
location  as  well.  Health  and  Human  Services  seems  the  obvious 
place  to  put  that  for  coordinating  those  things. 

The  third  recommendation  that  I  have  is  talking  about  a  system 
that  is  already  in  existence  that  works  fairly  well.  That  is  the  1115 
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waiver  process  that  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Social  Securi- 
ty operate  to  allow  flexibility  for  States  to  experiment  with  differ- 
ent programs  and  different  ways  of  doing  business  in  terms  of  help- 
ing welfare  recipients  to  get  meaningful  employment. 

In  whole,  the  process  is  good,  but  it  needs  some  changes.  It  is  set 
up  as  a  research  and  demonstration  model.  So  after  a  period  of 
time — and  three  years  is  as  long  as  they  go— if  you  have  found 
soinething  that  works,  it  dies  or  you  have  to  put  together  that 
looks  so  much  like  it  it's  embarrassing  and  find  you're  doing  an- 
other research  study — it's  a  way  to  have  another  research  study 
done  of  the  thing  that  you  did  f'  *  the  last  three  years.  Weld 
County  is  in  that  process  right  now. 

We  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  institutionalize  things 
that  the  Federcd  Government  and  the  State  government  and  the 
local  governments  all  agree  seem  to  be  working.  At  this  point  in 
time  there  is  no  method  to  do  that,  and  hopefiilly,  the  reform  effort 
will  address  that  in  some  way  because  I  think  we  have  got  an 
awful  lot  to  learn  in  this  field.  I  think  we  have  come  a  long,  long 
way,  but  I  think  the  need  to  do  research  will  go  on,  and  when  we 
find  things  that  work,  we  have  to  have  a  method  to  keep  using 
them. 

I  think  those  are  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  cover. 

One  quick  story  on  Mr.  Ford's  question  about  AflXXF.  Ck>lorado 
is  a  State  that  just  got  out  of  the  AFDC-UP  program  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  was  very  interesting.  The  bill  was  in  the  legislature 
and  was  sailing  through  to  basically  kill  the  program.  The  concerns 
were  money  and  case  load  and  fraud  and  abuse  and  et  cetera.  The 
commissioners  in  Weld  County,  who  are  fh>m  a  conservative 
county  and  on  a  bipartisan  basis  are  as  conservative  group  as  you 
will  find  in  Colorado  or  maybe  anywhere — and  I  think  they  would 
stand  here  and  say  that  too — wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  saying, 
"Veto  that.  You  want  to  keep  the  AFDC  program.  The  problem  is 
not  the  program.  The  problem  is  the  way  Colorado  manages  the 
program." 

Well,  of  course,  the  Governor  went  ahead  and  signed  the  bill, 
and  the  program  was  dead.  But  I  think  that  if  the  program  is  man- 
aged well,  you  don't  face  the  issues  in  terms  of  is  this  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  costing  too  much  and  so  forth.  At  the  time  our  county  had 
been  working  with  our  program  for  a  long  time,  there  were  15 
households  on  the  two-parent  household  program,  down  from  a 
high  of  the  year  before  of  115  households.  Our  commissioners 
would  argue  that  those  15  households  deserve  and  need  to  be  on 
that  program  at  that  point  in  time.  The  rest  of  the  State  had  case 
loads  that  were  much  larger,  and  therefore  their  commissioners 
were  saying  just  the  reverse,  "Let's  get  away  from  this  thing." 

Management  rally  is  the  key  issue  in  this  thing,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  expectations  and  take  this  challenge  and  do  some  se- 
rious work  with  il,  I  think  we  have  to  set  ourselves  up  structurally 
so  we  can  do  a  decent  job  in  the  first  place. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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SubiiHtted  by: 


Walter  J.  Spednan,  Executive  Director 
Meld  County  Division  of  HuMan  Resources 
P.O.  Box  180S 
Greeley,  Colorado 
(303)  353-0540 


EMploynent  and  Training  Prograns 
for  Welfare  Applicants  and  Recipients 

Executive  Suwarv 


Held  County  has  seen  the  Increasing  welfare  caseloads  as  a  nanagenent 
problen  and,  on  a  secondary  basis,  as  an  econo«1c/soc1al  problem. 

A.  Manageaent  Problems 

The  goal  to  correct  aanagMent  problens  Is  to  focus  available 
resources  in  an  efficient  and  effective  Banner  on  the  Identified 
problems.  I.e.,  Moving  welfare  applicants  and  recipients  to 
Mployment. 

1.    Federal  Management  Effort 

Currently  the  federal  government  provides  a  number  of  programs  to 
assist  potential  employees  to  find  e«|)lo!yment.   Some  are  targeted 
specifically  to  welfare  clients  and  others  have  a  broader  Urget 
population.   A  list  of  the  more  prominent  efforts  Is  as  follows: 


Oapartiwnt  of  Lafeor  Mk  Smnrif  tindw  ttm  ttoffwr  PayMr  Act 

D^rtmtit  of  Later  Tralnfng  r«rtntrsh|p  Act  (JTPA) 

DopTfont  of  Ubor 
md  HMlth  and  Himn 


OapTt—«it 


Work  Ifioofttiv*  PrOfrM  (VIN) 


Mnifi  St«tm  Oop«rt< 
■wit  of  AgrlailtufA 


Food  Stwp  Job  Soarch 


HmIWi  Mtf  HuMn 
Sorvloot 


CoMnlty  «ork  fjiporlonco  Wro§rm 


Haolth  Md  l^n 
Sorvfcot 


iV-A  Job  Urtti 


HMlth  Md  HwMfl 
Sorvlcot 


Work  SopploMfitotfm 


Mbual  tt9  Mid  Urban 

DO¥OlOp»h.jt 


HUD  Solf  Sufffcfoncy 


ThjMt  tmml  of 
Eawcatfon 


Carl  Porlcfnt  Vocatfonol  Educatfon  Pro«r«M 
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The  problem  here  Is  not  the  Multitude  of  prograw,  for  each  has  a 
role  and  provides  resources  to  accat|)11sh  the  same  activities. 
The  problem  is  the  management  of  these  programs  and  resources! 

At  the  federal  level  these  programs  are  run  by  a  numoer  of 
departments  with  their  respective  program  sUff.   Thus,  the 
national  ability  to  target  on  any  group  or  situation  Is 
lost.   Having  different  departments  operate  separate 
programs  results  In  a  multitude  of  staff  at  the  federal  level. 

The  st«*js  are  In  essence  forced  by  the  federal  departments  to 
keep  similar  programs  and  services  separate  at  the  state  level. 
This  prevenU  management  and  policy  decisions  that  would  make 
better  use  of  resources. 

As  the  ever  smaller  amount  of  dollars  are  passed  through  to  the 
local  level  (county  and  city  governments),  both  the  sUte  and 
federal  bureaucracy  press  for  separate  local  programs  to  Justify 
their  ctate  and  federal  structures. 

As  the  programs  reach  the  locally  elected  officials,  the  funds 
have  been  substantially  reduced  by  the  adWnlstratlve  overhead 
and  staff  costs  required  by  federal  and  sUte  departments.  The 
control  and  management  of  the  funds  have  been  split  between 
different  departments,  agencies,  and  layers  of  government. 

Given  the  current  method  of  management,  elected  officials  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  loc«l  levels,  in  concert  or  not,  will  find 
tneir  best  efforts  to  drive  a  policy. for  obtalnment  of  e»loyment 
for  welfare  applicants  and  recipients  Inefficient  and  Ineffective. 
Authority  with  responsibility,  which  Is  good  basic  management,  has 
been  structurally  removed  by  the  multiple  authority  provided  to 
departments.   It  results  In  departments  not  having  to  accept 
responsibility  for  overall  performance. 

The  federal  government  through  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  amintains  the  rules 
that  govern  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  within  the  welfare  system 
In  the  "welfare  to  work"  effort.   Federally,  the  Department  of 
Labor  maintains  the  rules  and  responsibilities  for  putting  the 
unemploymed  and  economically  disadvantaged  to  work.    This  Includes 
putting  the  welfare  applicant  and  recipient  to  work. 

Currently,  the  Health  and  Huma''  Services  Department  is  confusing 
Its  role  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Ubor  in  the  manageaent  and 
operation  of  employment  and  training  programs.   This  confusion  in 
roles  is  a  management  problem  brought  about  by  separate  departments 
trying  to  accoaplish  the  same  goal.   The  Department  of  Labor  needs 
to  have  the  sole  authority  and  responsibility  to  manage  programs  to 
meet  the  goal. 
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♦  RgcoMBendatlon  II: 

At  all  levels  of  governnent,  give  one  depirtnent  director  the 
luthorlty  to  wanaqe  these  programs  and  the  responsibility  to 
meet  the  goais  eslablished  by  the  elected  offlclais  wr>o 
supervise  or  are  responsible  for  the  department  director.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  manage  these  programs  at  the  national  level. 

The  results  will  be: 

(1)  more  resources  intended  for  clients  will  actually  reach 


(2)   improved  performance  (moving  welfare  clients  to  self 
sufficiency  via  employment)  due  to  the  responsibility 
being  fixed  on  one  director  and  department. 

2.    State  and  Local  Management  Effort 

Through  the  assisUnce  of  the  federal  government,  the  focus  to 
improve  the  management  of  resources  and  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  welfare  applicant  and  recipient  should  e.ttend  to  state  and 
local  governments.   The  problems  discussed  under  the  federal 
level,  need  to  be  resolved  as  well  at  the  state  ano  iccal  levels. 

♦  Recommendation  12: 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  the  State  and  Local 
Governments  to  organize  their  administrative  structure  with 
single  departments  given  (1)  the  authority  and 
responsibility  over  all  the  employment  efforts  and  (2^  the 
authority  and  responsibility  over  all  the  social 
services/support  programs,  i.e.,  welfare,  medicaid.  Day  Care 
programs. 

This  would  allow  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments  to 
establish  performance  standards  and  monitor  the  specific 
entities  who  have  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  meet 
the  standards. 

B.   Assisting  the  "Welfare  to  Worfc"  Effort 

A  process  currently  exists  within  the  federal  government  which  can 
encourage  better  management  through  the  creative  use  of  program 
resources  and  can  help  support  one  national  department  to 
accomplish  the  goal  o^  obtaining  employment  for  the  welfare 
applicant  and  recipient.   This  process  is  the  eleven-fifteen  (1115) 
waiver  process  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Changes  to  present  programs  and  laws  can  be  accomplished  through  a 
combination  of  federal  statute  and  regulations,  as  well  as.  through 
the  1115  waiver  process.   This  process  can  result  in  state  and 
federal  statute  and  regulation  changes  that  will  provide  creative 
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and  more  efficient  use  of  resources.    Barriers  to  combine  or  merge 
structures,  resources,  and  procedures  can  be  eliminated  and  a  better 
managed  system  can  emerge.   At  the  same  time,  this  system  maintains 
and  should  continue  io  maintain  the  protection  of  Individual  rights 
under  law.    In  whole,  the  process  Is  good  but  requires  changes. 

The  1115  process  needs  modification  to  work  more  closely  with 
employment  programs  to  reach  work  goals  for  the  welfare  applicant 
and  recipient.    The  1115  waiver  process  allows  states  to,  within 
federal  statute,  change  the  rules  of  the  welfare  system  to 
experiment  and  hopefully  find  better  ways  to  perform  the  various 
programs  under  Health  and  Human  Strvices,  as  well  as.  Social 
Security.   This  Is  an  especially  critical  tool  for  the  welfare  and 
work  effort.    Some  of  the  problem*:  with  the  1115  process  that  need 
attention  are: 

1.  The  :1me  to  process  and  approve  the  1115  requests  must  be 
shortened. 

2.  The  1115  experiments  are  only  for  3  years,  with  no  process 

to  institutional  1: •  approaches  that  are  successful.    These  1115 
experiments  should  be  institutionalized. 

3.  The  research  requirements  surrounding  the  1115  process  can 
limit  program  options  and  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  this 
barrier. 

4.  States  are  limited  in  the  number  of  creative  options  they  can 
design,  i.e.,  onl^  three  (3)  waiver;;  through  the  1115  process 
per  state.    The  limit  should  be  expanded. 

The  process  should  be  supportive  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  order  to  meet  the  goal  of  efmloyment  for 
welfare  applicants  and  recipients. 

*   RecoBMiendation  13; 

Establish  a  new  process  by  which  states  and  substate  regions  can, 
within  federal  statutes,  experiment  with  ways  to  move  welfare 
applicants  and  recipients  Into  employment  and  self  sufficiency. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Social  Security 
Administration  should  approve  these  experiments  In  advance; 
monitor,  with  the  states,  their  successes  and  failures;  and 
adjust  the  experiment  to  assure  success.    At  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  the  state,  with  federal  approval  and  assistance, 
should  have  the  right  to  institutionalize  the  components  of  the 
experiment  that  have  been  successful. 

lu  this  way.  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Social  Security 
Administration  can  assist  the  Department  of  Labor's  efforts  to 
move  welfare  clients  to  jobs  ard  still  maintain  the  role  of 
protecting  the  individual  rights  under  the  law. 
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Narrative  Text 


The  Narrative  Text  outlines  the  description  of  the  isthods  used  by  Weld 
County  to  Integrate  prograas;  a  swMary  of  the  relationship  of  wajor 
e«p1oyiMnt,  training,  and  supportive  services  programs  to  be  offered  In 
Held  County;  statistical  sunnary  of  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC)  In  the  State  of  Colorado;  results  of  the  Welfare 
Diversion  Program  In  Weld  County;  and  the  history  of  the  Welfare 
Diversion  Program. 

A.    Description  of  the  Methods  Used  by  Held  County  to  Integrate  Programs 

The  Held  County  Comnlssloners  and  the  Held  County  Private  Industry 
Council  were  concerned  with  the  rising  caseload  of  Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  Its  associated  rising  cost  to  the 
county. 

Employnent,  training,  and  social  service  systems  were  Inflexible, 
worked  1noe|>?ndently  from  one  another,  and  were  not  very  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  county.   These  systems  supported  Independent 
programs  (staff,  administration,  and  services)  that  resulted  In 
duplicate  efforts  and  a  failure  to  focus  funds  to  the  applicant 
and  recipient  of  welfare. 

The  Held  County  Commissioners  and  the  Weld  County  Private  Industry 
Council  began  to  Identify  what  existed  In  programs  and  services; 
sought  Input  at  the  national*  state,  and  local  level;  and  Identified 
problems  and  solutions  In  putting  the  applicant  and  recipient  of 
welfap»  to  work. 

The  process  and  decisions  that  Held  County  had  to  undertake  were: 

1.    Planning  Process 

The  first  step  was  to  Identify  who  should  be  included  In  the 
•Planning  process  with  the  Weld  County  Coonlssloners  and  the  Weld 
^ounty  Private  Industry  Council. 

Those  included  were  representatives  from  the  state  and  local 
levels  of  the  Colorado  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment,  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Socla^  Services,  and  the  Governor's  Job 
Training  Office.   At  the  local  level,  representatives  from 
county-operated  programs  were  Included  from  the  Held  County 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  the  Weld  County  Department  of 
Human  Resources/Employment  Services  of  Held  County. 

A  plan  was  developed.    The  programs  and  activities  were  to  be 
merged  under  one  single  delivery  system,  which  would  be  operated 

rough  the  Weld  County  Commissioners.    Specifically,  the 
operation  of  the  employment  and  training  systems  would  be  under 
one  local  administrator  through  the  Held  County  Division  of 
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Human  Resources/Dnployment  Services  of  Weld  fo-ity.   The  support 
services  system  would  be  under  the  Weld  County  Department  of 
Social  Services  In  close  coordination  with  the  Weld  County 
Division  of  Human  Resources/Employment  Services  of  Weld  County. 
The  outcome  of  a  single  delivery  system  would  be  a  total  system 
that  would  focus  on  assisting  the  welfare  applicant  and 
recipient  In  seeking  and  obtaining  unsubsldlzed  employment. 

2.   County  Negotiations 

The  Weld  County  Commissioners  and  the  Weld  County  Private 
Industry  Council  met  with  state  agency  director,  and  negotiated 
contracts,  agreements,  waivers,  or  plan^  that  would  support  the 
Weld  County  Connlssloners  being  the  administrator  for  all 
jrograms  and  services.    This  was  necessary  to  transfer  the 
actelnlstratlon  of  the  state-run  progrws  to  county-run  programs, 
to  alter  staffing  needs  and  to  change  how  resources  would  be 
spent  within  the  county. 

This  process  required  the  support  of  the  political  community, 
and  the  national  administration  In  the  negotiation,  law  change, 
and  waiver  request  submittals  on  l^ehalf  of  Weld  County. 

B.    Relationship  with  other  Programs  and  Agencies 

The  types  of  relationships  with  other  proorams  and  agencies  are  de- 
scribed below: 

1.  Work  Incentive  Program  and  the  Work  Supplementation  r  ^ram; 
Weld  County  has  elected  not  to  operate  the  Work  Jneor.  /e 
Program  (WIN)  and  the  Work  Supplementation  PrograJ^.  More 
effective  diversion  of  applicants  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
Welfare  Dive;  slon  Program  and  other  programs  as  outlined  In  the 
Employment  Services  Plan.   No  state  or  local  operator  will 
operate  these  programs  and  compete  with  t',e  Weld  County 
programs. 

2.  Cowmnlty  Work  Experience  Program:    Weld  County  has  requested 
waivers  under  this  prograwJ  so  it  may  be  operated  with  recipients 
of  AFDC  In  a  tralnlng/classrc     'component.    The  program  would  be 
operated  by  the  Employment  Se»     ^<  of  Weld  County. 

3.  Job  Service  Center:    The  Job       Ice  Center  Is  a  program 
administered  ar'«  operated  by  the  unployment  Services  of  Weld 


4.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;    The  Jo^  Training  Partnership  Act 
IS  a  program  aamlnlstered  and  operatea  by  the  Ei  ployment 
Services  of  Weld  County. 

5.  Food  Stamp  Job  Search  Program;    The  categorization  of  food  stamp 
parTTcTpaniririiaaeT  the  Weld  County  Department  of  Social 
Services.   The  Job  Search  activities  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  Employment  Services  of  Weld  County. 
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6.  Ewplovwcnt  Search  (IV-A  Job  Search?:   The  categorization  of 
■andatory  recipients  (with  children  six  years  of  age  and  over) 
Is  made  by  the  Weld  County  Oepartnent  of  Social  Serv  ices.  Held 
County  win  not  provide  a  nandatory  program  for  applicants.  The 
employment  search  activities  wi^l  be  accomplished  through  the 
Ei^loynent  Services  of  Ueld  County.   Operations  for  the  Food 
Stai^}  Job  Search  Progra*  and  the  unploynent  Search  Program  will 
be  merged  whenever  possible. 

7.  HUD  Self-Sufficiency:   The  determination  of  eligible  applicants 
and  the  adnlnl strati  on  and  operation  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  Employment  Services  of  Held  County. 

The  authority  for  all  ek^lo^nt  and  training  of  Welfare  appl1r4nts 
and  recipients  and  the  responsibility  for  Its  operation  and 
direction  rests  with  the  Employment  Services  of  Meld  County.  The 
success  for  such  a  program  can  bt  measured  by  watch inq  the 
reduction,  sUbility,  or  Increase  of  the  welfare  caseload. 

Results  of  the  Held  County  Welfarm  Diversion  Program 

The  offer  of  a  Job  under  the  Welfare  bfversion  Program  is  a  viable 
test  that  eliminates  applicants  who  are  not  really  available  for 
work  or  may  have  other  alternatives  besides  welfare  and  choose  those 
options  rather  than  the  job  offered  through  the  program. 

The  most  critical  test  to  determine  the  success  of  the  Welfare 
Diversion  Program  Is  the  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Melfare 
v***:?-'*    The  following  chart  reveals  the  decrease  in  Weld  County's 
AFDC/AFDC-U  .'^seload  versus  the  SUte's  Increase  In  caseload.  It 
should  be  noteo  ^hat  Held  County  unemployment  rates  have  the  same  or 
higher  than  the  Su  te  unemployment  rates  since  1980. 


Held  D  unty  vs.  State  of  Colorado 
Comparison  of  19ttZ  and  1986  Amiai  Average  Caseloads 


1982 
Annual  Average 
AFDC/AFDC-U 
Caseload  Size 


1986 
Annual  Average 

AFDC 
Caseload  Size 


X 

Increase/ 
Decrease 


Held  County  1.323 
State  of  Colorado  26»584 


1,295 
28,316 


(2.161) 
6.52X 


Estimated  Total  (Federal,  State,  Local) 
Savings  for  Held  County  on  a 
July  1  to  June  31  Fiscal  Year 


1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 


-  1983 

-  1984 

-  1'>B5 

-  I^*a6 


$1,350,211 
1,557,159 
1,193,712 
950,0  ;6 
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1       ^"irr5^^l  of  Colorado  at  Denver  report  providing  Infonnatlon 
on  176  Individuals  who  entered  the  Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion 
Progni  prior  t«  June  1985  revealed  that  they  have  positive 
attitudes  regarding  the  prograa. 

Regarding  the  «andatoi7  nature  of  the  program,  over  86%  of  the 
clients  thought  It  was  "very  fair"  or  Vair"  to  requTre  their 
participation  in  the  Welfare  Diversion  Prograa.    TKe  clients  (83X) 
also  support  the  prograa* s  purpose  and  reject  the  notion  that  tSe 
progran  punishes  those  who  apply  for  welfare. 

In  addition,  80%  of  the  cMents  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 

welfare  OiversTon  Progran  was  worthwhile.    In  sunaary,  the  report 

sUUs,    flo  wtter  how  the  daU  is  broken  down,  every  sub-group  of 

illj^J"^]"^^  *  ^^"^9  wjorlty  concluding  that  the  program  is 
worinwwi  le. 

Ffacts  and  Figures  -  Colorado 

T^e  State  of  Colorado  spends  General  Fund  nonics  to  support  J0%  of 
the  direct  public  assistance  aid  to  persons  re»;e1v1ng  Aid  to 
Families  of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).   The  Federal  government 
supports  50t  of  this  oubllc  assistance  aid,  while  local  governments 
contribute  20%.   Currently,  in  Colorado,  the  average  length  of  time 
that  a  household  receives  AFOC  Is  twenty-four  (24)  months. 

The  annual  unemployment  averages  and  the  rate  of  participation  in 
the  labor  force  for  Weld  County  and  Colorado  are  described  in  the 
following  charts. 

Annual  Unemployignt  Average 


Weld  County  % 

StateX 

1980 

6.9 

5.9 

1981 

6.1 

5.5 

198? 

7.4 

7.7 

1983 

6.6 

6.7 

1984 

6.0 

5.6 

1985 

6.7 

5.9 

1986* 

8.0 

7.1 

Preliminary  estimates  provides  by  the 
Colorado  Department  of  tabor  and  Employment 

Labor  Force  Participation  RatP 
(iwo  Census; 

Weld  County  state 

67.4X  62.9% 
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History  of  Welfare  Diversion  Progran 
Year  Description 

1979        Weld  County  was  one  (1)  of  fifteen  (15)  sites  selected 
nationally  under  the  Enploynent  Opportunities  Pilot 
Project.   A  partnership  was  fonned  with  the  state  and 
local  goverwnents.   The  &ivloy«ent  Opportunities  Pilot 
Project  (EOPP)  ms  a  project  to  test  a  specific  model  that 
had  as  Its  goal  to  aove  welfare  recipients  Into 
unsubsldlzed  eaiploynent. 

1979        SUte  operated  Job  Services  and  Work  Incentive  (WIN) 
Program  were  wrqed  with  the  covnty-operated 
Conprehenslve  E^>loynent  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  and  the 
Ef^loynent  Opportunities  Pilot  Project  (EOPP).  All 
prograns  were  to  be  administered  by  Weld  County. 

1981  After  luch  research,  developnent,  and  testing,  the  current 
Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion  Program  was  structured.  The 
program  began  with  diverting  the  head  of  household  of  a 
two  parent  public  /ssTsTince  family  (Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Chlldrei  of  Unemployed  Heads  of  Households). 

The  program  not  '."^Ty  worked  with  recipients  but  also 
applicants  so  t.te  applicant  could  be  diverted  from  public 
assistance. 

1982  Colorado  House  Bill  1093  -  Welfare  Diversion  Legislation 

The  bill  granted  authority  for  Colorado  counties  to 
Implement  an  eight  week  Welfare  Diversion  Program  designed 
to  provide  temporary  employment.    In  addition, 
participants  would  receive  training  In  Job  seeking  and  jot 
holding  skills.   The  legislation  also  allowed  the  Welfare 
Diversion  Program  to  be  financed  by  the  state's  share  of 
the  welfare  grant  In  the  amount  the  Individual  would  have 
received  from  public  assistance.   Weld  County  was  the  only 
Colorado  county  that  opted  to  Implement  the  welfare 
Diversion  Program. 

1982  The  Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion  Program  for  sinale 
parents  of  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children  (AFOC) 
was  developed  and  began  operations. 

1983  Colorado  House  Bill  1394  -  Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion 
Waiver  Legislation 

The  bill  expanded  the  Welfare  Diversion  Program  to  Include 
mandatory  participation  of  single  parents  who  had  children 
six  years  of  age  and  over  (similar  to  Work  Incentive 
Program  requirements).    The  bill  also  would  redirect  the 
AFDC  grant  to  the  Welfare  Diversion  Program  rather  than 
directly  to  the  participant.    This  would  provide  state  and 
federal  financial  reimbursement  to  the  county.   The  bill 
would  furnish  Medicaid  for  the  participants  and  provide  an 
evaluation  of  the  program. 
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Year 
1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Description 

The  Welfare  Diversion  Progra*  began  operations  under 
Colorado  House  Bill  1394  and  through  federal  waivers. 

The  waivers  Included: 

1.  Medicaid  (SOX  Federal  and  501  State  Shares) 

2.  Workwn's  Coeipensatlon  (50t  Federal  and  30t  State 
Shares) 

3.  Federal  share  of  the  public  assistance  grant  (50t) 

4.  Mandatory  participation  of  single  parents  of  AFOC  who 
had  children  six  years  of  age  and  over 

5.  Sanction  capability  to  provide  for  the  children's 
needs  through  welfare  benefits  and  exclude  the  single 
parent  when  the  parent  refuses  a  Job  or  to  participate 
m  the  Welfare  Diversion  prograii  as  required 

6.  Evaluation  of  the  progran 

Colorado  Senate  Bill  25  -  Weld  County  Welfare  Diversion 
Waiver  Legislation 

The  bill  allowed  the  Welfare  Diversion  Progra*  to  include 
mandatory  participation  of  single  parents  who  had  children 
six  Months  of  age  and  over.    The  bill  required  federal 
waivers. 

The  Welfare  Diversion  Program  began  operations  under 
Colorado  Senate  Bill  25  and  through  federal  waivers. 

Waivers  included  all  waivers  under  House  Bill  13g4  with 
the  following  oodiflcation  and  additions: 

1.  Modified  the  mandatory  participation  of  AFDC  single 
parents.   Mandatory  participation  was  extended  to 
single  parents  who  had  children  six  (6)  months  of  age 
and  over. 

2.  Extended  the  federal  reimbursement  (50t)  to  include 
activities  that  would  divert  the  single  parent  from 
public  assistance,  including  On-the-Job  Training  or  a 
combination  of  programs. 

Colorado  House  Bill  1288  -  Job  AlUmative  Program 

The  bill  allowed  any  Colorado  county  to  apply  for  federal 
waivers  to  Implement  a  program  for  single  parents  under 

AFDC, 

The  bill  allowed  counties  to  submit  a  plan  that  wouii 
outline  a  county  plan  to  move  the  AFDC  applicant  and 
recipient  to  employment.  The  plan  would  be  submitted  to 
the  ^.dorado  Department  of  Social  Services  In  order  to: 
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Year  Description 

1.  Receive  technical  assistance  in  werging/coordinating 
eq)1oy»ent.  training,  and  social  services  programs 
frow  State  Departments. 

2.  Obtain  waivers  to  operate  the  plan. 

3.  Operate  a  Helfare  Diversion  Progra*  and  obUin  waivers 
to  operate  a  prognw  similar  to  the  Held  County 
program.  ^      r  ^ 

4.  Submit  waivers  to  operate  a  CoMunity  Uork  Experience 
Program  that  would  require  classroom  participation  for 
the  AFDC  parent  rathet  than  work  "perience. 

5.  Allow  counties  operatlrw  a  Mork  Incentive  {nin) 
Progrw  the  option  to  chose  which  mandatory  program 
the  county  would  like  to  have  the  AFDC  single  parent 
enUr  first.   Currently,  counties  operating  UIN  must 
register  mandatory  single  parwt  households  in  MIN 
first,  regardless  of  other  options  such  «s  the  Welfare 
Diversion  Program. 

1987        Colorado  Department  of  Social  Services  sends  waiver 

package  titled.  Colorado  Jobs  Demonstration  Project,  to 
the  federal  level.  % 

Waivers  included: 

1.  Waivers  to  operate  a  mandatory  Welfare  Diversion 
Program  such  as  Weld  County 

2.  Waivers  for  the  Community  Work  Experience  Program 

3.  Waivers  for  the  Work  Incentive  Program 

1987        Weld  County  and  other  counties  submit  plans  to  the 
Colorado  OepartJwnt  of  Social  btrvices  under  the  Job 
Alternative  Program. 

Weld  County  subarittei  a  plan  to  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Social  Services  to  continue  the  operation  of  a  mandatory 
Welfare  Diversion  P-ogram  for  single  parents  who  have 
children  six  months  of  age  #n1  over  with  all  the  related 
waivers.    Weld  County  also  submitted  a  waiver  reques^t  for 
the  Cownunlty  Work  Experience  Program. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  Sklar? 


STATEMENT  OF  MORTON  H.  SKLAR.  CONSULTANT  AND  FORMER 

DIRECTOR,  JOBS  WATCH 
Mr.  Sklar.  Thanks  very  much.  Just  as  the  person  who  testified 
betore  me,  my  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  give  you  a  very  oracti- 
cal  view  about  some  of  the  issues  that  you  are  going  to  be  conlFront- 
mg  in  developing  welfare  reform  proposals.  That  wouJd  specifically 
?^  ^  A  Ti!?*S^  ^  evaluation  of  some  of  the  early  findings  on 
the  IxALN,  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence  program,  in  Califor- 


GAIN  isa  terrifically  important  program  for  Congress  to  be  con- 
sidering. One  reason  is  that  it  embodies  so  many  of  the  elements 
that  you  are  debating  right  now  in  terms  of  welfare  reform.  We 
had  a  chanoB  to  review  the  GAIN  program  through  the  Coalition 
on  Human  Neet^,  whose  director,  Susan  Rees,  testified  before  you 
just  a  few,mmutes  ago. 

What  I  was  able  to  see  when  I  reviewed  GAIN  tells  a  great  deal 
about  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work  in  terms  of  the  welfare 
reform  proposals  that  you  are  considering. 

I  will  to  shorten  my  testimony  as  much  as  possible  given  the 
time  hmit.  I  think  GAIN  deserves  a  lot  more  attention  than  just  5 
I  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  another  time  about  it. 

Mr.  Pease.  Sure. 

Mr.  Sklar.  What  GAIN  does  that  is  especially  important  is  that 
It  combmra  a  variety  of  training  initiatives,  training  approaches,  as 
well  as  a  fairly  comprehensive  and  stiff  work  requirement,  just  as 
Zig^  "''"^  congresspeople  are  considering 

It  also  adds  a  significant  amount  of  new  money  at  the  State  level 
which  mdicates  an  important  consideration  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about.  Can  It  work  without  additional  money?"  California 
IS  providmg  some  of  those  'unds.  It  tries  to  give  an  important  em- 
phasis to  child  core,  and  n  attempts  to  cover  the  entire  recipient 
population  sometho«  thut  Judy  Gueron  just  mentioned  before  as 
one  of  the  leadmg  questions,  "What  happens  when  you  try  to  cover 
the  entire  recipient  jupulation?  Can  it  be  done  with  good  effect" 
whereas  so  many  of  the  demonstrations  are  more  limited  in  scope 

1  will  just  try  to  summarize  very  briefly  what  we  saw  in  GAIN. 
Ihe  firet  thmg  that  we  saw  was  that  there  are  some  very  positive 
elements  to  the  program.  Ms.  Gueron,  of  MDRC,  asked  one  other 
unportant  question  that  relates  to  that  first  finding,  and  that  is 

o^'ffS^  'l!'®"  y**"  P™"^**®  "O""®  emphasis  to  the  remediation 
effort.  GAIN  attempte  to  do  that  in  a  very  significant  way  It 
makM  remediation  activities  mandatory  for  all  recipients  that  need 
■A^  i^Pients  that  are  tested  and  those  with  deficiencies  are  pro- 
vided with  remediation  assistance  before  ^ything  else  is  done 

county  that  was  farthest  along  in  terms  of  GAIN  implementation 
at^liat  point,  was  trying  to  do  a  conscientious  job  of  academic  re- 
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Another  important  finding  about  Fresno  County  was  that  they 
were  emphasizing  the  more  effective,  more  desirable  elements  of 
work  and  training  requirements,  and  deemphasizing  long-term 
workfare  and  fruitless  pob  search.  Then  emphasis  related  primarily 
to  remediation  and  traming. 

But  at  tile  same  time — and  this  is  the  important  point  that  I 
want  to  leave  you  with,  if  there  is  time  for  just  one  point — even 
with  tiie  best  intentions,  and  even  with  additional  State  money  to 
try  to  make  the  program  work,  GAIN  in  Fresno  County  was  run- 
ning into  substantial  problems  in  terms  of  carrying  through  on 
those  commitments. 

The  most  serious  problem  was  that  even  though  it  had  more 
State  money,  it  did  not  have  enough  resources  to  do  everything  it 
was  trying  to  do.  Remedial  education  slots  that  were  needed  were 
substantially  more  than  anybody  had  bargained  for.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  those  people  on  welfare  rolls  were  requiring  remedial  edu- 
cation as  a  result  of  testii^.  That  was  considerably  more,  maybe  20 
or  25  percent  more,  than  UAIN  had  the  resources  to  provide  assist- 
ance to. 

A  second  important  breakdown  was  the  provision  of  child  care 
and  supportive  services.  Despite  the  new  State  money,  they  were 
having  some  significant  problems  in  getting  those  supportive  serv- 
ices and  child  care  requirements  organized  and  directed  towards 
GAIN  participants. 

Part  of  the  problem,  which  is  a  third  area  of  difficulty  that  I  saw, 
related  to  the  fact  that  there  were  coordination  difficulties  between 
the  various  agencies  involved  with  GAIN.  The  Department  of 
Social  Services  and  the  Derartment  of  Education  were  not  cooper- 
ating in  providing  these  different  services.  Instead  they  were  fight- 
ing about  them.  The  Department  of  Education  was  sa^nuig,  ''No,  we 
won't  pav  for  child  care.  No,  we  won't  pay  for  remedial  ed,"  even 
though  that  was  part  of  the  GAIN  bargain.  Those  were  some  signif- 
icant pro)  Jems. 

Tliere  were  also  coordination  problems  between  the  State  and 
local  leve]  administrators,  sometimes  within  the  same  agencies,  in 
terms  of  developing  testing  procedures  and  other  kinds  of  policies 
relating  to  GAIN  implementation. 

One  result  of  all  these  difiSculties  was  that  there  were  substan- 
tial backlogs  and  delays  in  the  processing  of  recipients.  There  was 
a  whole  range  of  reasons  for  that.  But  the  most  important  fact  was 
that  things  were  going  much  slower  than  anyone  anticipated.  That 
is  an  important  factor  because  it  suggests  some  of  the  implementa- 
tion F  "oblems  that  a  welfare-to-work  program  will  have  to  face. 

If  you  put  all  these  things  together,  what  you  come  up  with— and 
it  is  my  migor  suggestion  and  recommendation  to  you,  and  it  re- 
lates to  Ms.  Gueron  s  question  about  the  comprehensive  coverage  of 
all  the  recipients — is  that  unless  there  are  substantial  amounts  of 
new  money,  and  I  mean  many  more  than  the  50  percent  increase 
that  the  State  of  California  was  providing  to  GAIN  above  and 
beyond  what  was  available  before,  unless  there  is  that  new  money 
available — and  it  does  not  seem  likely,  given  the  current  climate 
with  the  budget — it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  comprehensive  cover- 
age program.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  good  results  by 
targeting  welfare  reform  efforts  to  a  smaller  number  of  recipients 
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either  by  making  it  voluntary,  or  by  concentrating  efforts  on  those 
that  are  most  in  need  of  service,  the  longest-term  recipients  who 
would  benefit  the  most  by  the  training. 

The  necessity  of  targeting  resources  and  limiting  coverage  is  the 
most  important  finding  from  GAIN  right  now  at  this  early  stage. 

A  second  principle  emeiiging  from  the  GAIN  experience  is  to  aim 
at  the  people  who  are  most  in  need.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  most  benefits,  you  have  to  deal  with  the 
people  who  have  been  on  the  welfare  rolls  the  longest. 

I  also  would  ui^e  you  to  concentrate  on  an  area  that  has  not 
been  given  enough  consideration  in  these  hearings  and  in  the  wel- 
fare reform  debate  generally.  That  is  the  problem  of  youth.  The 
youth  area  is  one  that  deserves  a  great  deal  of  special  attention. 
When  we  talk  about  welfare  reform,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
can  do  to  improve  the  welfare  system  in  a  preventive  way,  it  is  to 
try  to  keep  the  youngsters  who  are  likely  to  find  themselves  wel- 
fareKiependent  from  reaching  that  stage.  Not  enough  is  being  done 
m  this  area  at  all. 

I  will  point  out  to  you  that  one  of  the  big  breakdowns  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  is  the  Job  Training  Partnerahip  Act  I  just  fin- 
ished a  review  in  Virginia,  the  first  statewide  review  in  the  Nation 
that  has  been  conducted,  JTPA  is  falling  down  very  badly  in  meet^ 
mg  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth.  Forty  percent  of  JTPA's  fimds  are 
supposed  to  be  geared  to  youth.  But  it  is  not  getting  to  youth  in 
targeted  programs. 

There  are  several  other  principles  that  I  just  would  touch  on  in 
conclusion  since  I  am  running  out  of  time.  One  is  the  importance  of 
concentrating  on  the  most  effective  remediation  and  training  ap- 
proaches, rather  than  relying  on  long-term  workfare  that  doesn't 
really  produce  any  benefits. 

Let  me  offer  you  one  radical  suggestion  in  conclusion. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  always  have  time  for  radical  suggestions.  fLawrh- 
ter.]  ^ 

Mr.  Skiar.  Good.  That  would  be  to  take  the  40  percent  JTPA 
youth  money  that  now  is  largely  going  to  waste,  from  the  evalua- 
tions that  I,  Grinker,  Walker  and  other  analysts  have  made,  and 
fold  that  money  into  a  new  Federal  program  targeted  exclusively 
to  the  training  needs  of  high-risk  youth,  I  think  it  almost  boixlera 
at  on  delinquency,  probably  criminal  negligence,  that  .iie 

Umted  States  at  this  point  in  time  does  not  have  a  youth  employ- 
ment program.  What  it  does  have  is  the  40  percent  money  in 
summer  youth.  Summer  youth  is  very  limited  in  what  it  can  do 
and  what  it  tries  to  do.  If  we  take  that  40  percent  money  as  a  start 
froni  JTPA  and  try  to  develop  a  new  youth-targeted  program,  I 
think  we  would  go  a  long  way  towards  trying  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  preventive  approaches  to  welfare  reform  that  deserve  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  package  that  you  are  developing. 

Thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Appreciauon  is  exf.ressed  to  the  CoaliUon  for  Hunan  Needs 
for  pemission  to  prepare  and  subnut  this  testurony  on  the  operaUon 
of  the  Fresno  County,  California  GAIN  Program,  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  the  CJoalition's  formal  evaluation  report  on  Fresrr> 
County's  :)ob  training  progrens,  expected  in  late  March  or  early 
April  of  this  year. 

The  Coaltion  has  been  engaged  m  an  assess^^nt  o*"  the 
adequacy  and  uipact  of  a  variety  of  federally  assisted  prograns 
(including  ;5ob  training,  social  services,  education  and  corrumt. 
developnent)  in  selected  states  and  localities  throughout  the 
bnited  States.    The  erph^is  of  their  analysis  i<;  hnw  the  smft 
fron  federal  adhinistration  of  these  prograirs  to  a  systan  of 
greater  state  and  local  control    through  blooc  grant  fu«ai«j 
has  affected  the  delivery  cf  assistance. 
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The  Operation  and  Impact  of  the  Greater 


Avenues  for  Independence  Program  (GAIN) 


by 


Morton  K.Sklar 


Kenbers  of  the  Conuiittee: 

My  nane  is  Morton  Sklar.    A>  former  Director  of  Jobs  Watch,  a 
public  interest  project  in  Washington,  D.c,  aonitoring  job  training  and 
welfar«-to-wor)c  programs  nationwide,  i  have  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with,  and  evaluate,  a  variety  of  initiatives  aimad  at  helping 
the  long-term  jobless  become  mors  employable.    This  past  year  I  conducted 
the  nation's  first  statewide  evaluation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA),  covering  the  State  of  Virginia.    I  also  have  worked  closely 
in  California  with  the  Hestsm  c*nter  on  Law  and  Poverty  on  a  variety  of 
job  training  issuss.    Last  year  I  assisted  them  in  analyzing  the  CAIN 
legislation  when  it  was  first  being  considered  by  the  State  Legislature, 
end  teetified  before  the  California  Legislaturs  on  its  adoption. 

More  currently,  and  of  particular  interest  to  this  Committee,  I 
recently  completed  e  one -week,  on-eite  esseesment  of  the  impleaentat ion 
of  the  GAIN  program  in  Fresno  county,  as  part  of  an  effort  by  the 
coalition  for  Human  Hseds  to  ass«ss  the  adequacy  of  federally  assisted 
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job  training  programs  in  that  county.    Bacauaa  it  is  one  of  the  very 
first  intensive  aaaesBBenta  of  GAIN,  and  becauae  it  took  place  in  the 
county  where  the  prograa  has  been  in  operation  for  the  longest  period  of 
tine,  I  believe  these  early  observations  and  findings  will  be  of 
particular  interest  and  usefulness  to  you  as  you  consider  options  for 
reform  of  the  federal  welfare  program. 

Fresno's  experiences  provide  us  with  a  great  many  invaluable 
insights  about  the  kinds  of  policies  and  procedures  that  are  most  likely 
to  produce  positive  results,  as  well  as  those  that  do  not  appear  to  be  as 
successful  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  GAIN  statute,  and  of 
velfsre  reform  More  generally.    Because  GAIN  provides  us  with  a  model  of 
how  many  of  the  welfare  reform  approaches  that  currently  are  being 
reconended  to  Congress  would  work  in  reality,  this  early  evaluation  of 
GAIN'S  operation  and  impact  can  be  one  means  for  assisting  Congress  in 
determining  the  most  promising  directions  to  take  in  developing  a 
framework  for  welfare  reform,  and  for  identifying  the  kinds  of  issues  and 
neede  that  must  be  addressed  if  an  effective  velere-to-vork  program  is  to 
be  creeted. 

in  the  brief  time  that  hes  been  elloted  for  speskers  at  this 
hesring  it  is  only  possible  to  highlight  a  few  of  the  moet  importent 
observations  snd  issues  that  emerged  from  my  review  of  gaiv,    A  more 
detailed  review  of  the  Fresno  GAIN  evslustion  will  be  evsi labia  when  the 
Coelition  on  Husan  Needs  issues  its  complete  report  thie  spring.    A  copy 
of  that  report  will  be  made  available  to  thie  Committee  as  soon  ss  it 
becomes  available.    In  addition,  I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  my 
findings  and  recouiendations  with  you  and  your  staff  in  mors  detail  at 
your  request,  and  hope  that  there  will  be  other  opportunities  to  work 
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with  you  in  helping  to  promote  the  kind  of  effective  welfare  reform 
initiative  that  we  all  are  seeking. 

Among  the  most  important  findings  that  emerged  from  the  review  of 
the  GAIK  program  in  Fresno  County  are  the  following: 


Fresno  is  attempting  to  build  on  some  of  the  basic  principles 
embodied  in  the  GAIN  legislation  in  some  very  positive  ways  that  provide 
an  excellent  model  for  other  counties  that  are  just  beginning  to  organize 
their  GAIN  efforts  and  to  select  the  policies  that  will  serve  as  a 
framework  for  their  activities.    The  most  important  are: 


remedial  education  opportunities  mandated  in  the  statute.    The  GAIN 
legislation  recognized  that  chronically  unemployed  people  with  serious 
literacy  problems  must  be  provided  remedial  education  in  the  basic 
academic  skills  before  they  can  benefit  from  other  kinds  of  training  and 
increase  their  chances  of  becoming  and  remaining  employed  in  any 
meaningful  way.     For  this  reason,  the  statute  mandated  that  basic  skill 
remediation  assistance  be  made  available  to  all  recipients  that  need  it, 
before  any  other  types  ot  training  or  job  search  activities  were 
lequired. 

Fresno  is  taking  this  mandate  seriously,  and  is  attempting  to 
apply  applying  it  conscienciously.     Approximately  50*  of  new  assistance 
applicants  are  being  identitied  through  testing  as  having  serious  enough 
literacy  or  English  as  a  second  language  deficiencies  so  as  to  require 
remediation  assistance.     For  those  already  on  the  assistance  rolls  the 


1'     Several  Effective  Policy  Directions  are  Being  Taken. 


A  real  commitment  it,  being  made  to  emphasize  the 
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proportion  of  those  requiring  basic  skill  remediation  is  even  higher  — 
approximately  70%.     Fresno  is  doing  its  best  to  neet  this  need,  although 
(a«  is  noted  in  section  2,  on  pages  7  and  8  of  this  testimony)  it  is 
running  into  some  serious  barriers  that  are  limiting  its  ability  to  carry 
out  the  remedial  education  mandate  effectively. 

Frexno  is  taking  a  positiv  approach  by  emphasizing 
the  training  of  recipients,  and  ainimizini  potentially  punitive  fand 
less  ftffective)  elements  such  as  :onq-term  job  preparation  fvorkf are) . 

Fresno's  commitment  to  carry  through  on  the  GAIN  statute's 
requirement  that  remedial  e''  icatiop  be  provi'icci  to  all  those  who  need  ic 
is  juct  one  indicator  ot         C-  inty's  willingness  to  p  tphasize  tha 
traini'io  aspects  of  th      .      .m,  and  avoid  those  elements,  such  as  long- 
term  jw-.  preparation  (workfa-e),  that  tend  to  be  moie  punitive.     It  is 
significant  in  this  regard  that  the  c^'jnty's  GAIN  plan  sets  a  target 
figure  of  only  ^  %  of  recipients  who  are  expected  to  be  assigned  to 
workfare  on      ^  ig-tem  basis. 

Anoth.  -  important  indicator  of  Fresno's  intention  ro  make  GAIN  as 
legitimate  and  effective  a  training  program  as  possible  is  their  policy 
to  not  terminate  the  benefit-"  of  any  recipient  who  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  participate  in  the  progra-.    The  sanction  of  iCv/iey  management  for  a 
limitec  period  is  imposed  on  non-compliers.     Bi.  ^  ^ne  inore  serious 
sanction  of  termination  is  substantially  downplayed,  for  the  vrry 
practical  reason  that  the  County  realizes  that  it  has  far  iLore  recipierte 
than  can  be  served  effectively  vith  the  resu   -ces  that  are  currently 
available.     Consequently,  the  County  would  rather  target  rei-ources  to 
thoce  who  are  willing  to  "Darticipate ,  than  waste  the  time  and  resources 
that  would  be  required  to  go  through  the  lengthy  and  complicated 
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ternination  process  in  order  to  deal  with  instances  of  adament  non- 
complianct. 

rrwno  County  is  not  the  first  jurisdiction  administering  a 
welfare-to-work  program  that  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  more 
voluntary  approach,  e-phasizing  the  provision  of  assistance  to  those  most 
able  and  willing  to  receive  it,  is  the  roost  productive  course.    This  same 
philosophy  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Massachusetts  Employinent  and 
Training  choices  piograro.     Michigan's  self-Reliance  Program  takes  a 
similar  approach. 

Still  open  to  question,  however,   is  how  sympathetic  the  state  GAIN 
program  administrators,  and  this  Legislature,  will  be  to  Fresno's  policy 
of  limiting  the  imposition  of  sanctions,  and  targeting  resources  on  more 
willing  participants.    This  approach  is  certainly  consistant  with  the 
statute* 8  mandate  tr  concentrate  resources  on  those  most  i  need, 
especially  where  the  entire  recipient  population  can  not  be  served  as  a 
practical  matter.    But  it  still  may  be  rejected  by  those  who  would  prefer 
to  emphasize  the  mandatory  aspect  of  the  prograr,  irrespective  of  the 
reality  of  limited  resources.     That  is  an  issue  that  has  not  yet 
presented  itself  for  Fresno  County.    As  it  currently  stands,  their 
approach  to  the  mandatory  participation  requirement  serves  as  a  very 
useful  model  to  other  California  counties  facing  the  practical  problem  of 
having  to  deal  with  many  more  recipients  than  can  be  effectively  served 
at  the  current  level  of  GAIN  fanding. 
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2.    Despii;e  Fresno  County's  GooC  Intentions  and  Effective 
Policy  Approaches,  Soae  Significant  Japleaentation  Problems  Have 
Developed  that  Seriously  Impair  the  Operation  and  Potential  valm 


Despite  the  positive  policy  fraaiework  that  .''resno  has  adopted  for 
its  CAIN  program,  e  number  of  significant  problens  have  developed  that 
•ji«riouely  reduce  the  progz-m's  effectiveness,  and  put  into  question  its 
ability  to. fulfill  its  goal  of  improving  the  job  prospects  of  the  welf;:n 
population.    Among  the  sost  important  are: 


o    Insufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate  amounts  of 

promised  (and  necepgary)  assistance  and  services: 

o    Breakdowne  in  the  provision  of  critical  supportive 

services  such  ae  child  care  and  other  work  related 
necessities, 

o    Inadequate  job  openings  for  newly  trained  participants, 
with  the  result  that  recipients  are  likely  to  remain 
unemployed  and  on  the  assistance  rolls,  despite 
improvements  in  their  job  skills  and  employability ; 

o    serious  problems  in  the  intake  and  early  proceasi-g 
portions  of  the  program  that  h^ve  caused  massive 
backlogs  and  damaging  delays  in  the  administration  of 
icey  program  elements;  and, 

o    Major  coordination  and  communication  problems  between 

the  state  and  local  officials  responsible  for  handling 
different  aspects  of  the  program. 


of  the  GAIN  Program 
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a .    Insufficient  resources  have  been  made  available  to 


provide  the  promised  (and  necessary)  astistance  and  services. 

There  are  several  key  indicators  that  ths  $10.8  million  made 
available  to  Fresno  County  under  GAIN  for  fiscal  1987  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  goal  established  by  the  GAIN  legislation  of  having  every 
employable  welfare  recipient  participate,  and  receive  assistance  adequate 
and  suitable  to  their  level  of  need,    one  of  the  most  significant 
indicators  of  this  funding  shortfall  is  that  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  welfare  recipients  are  being  found  to  have  basic  s)cill 
deficiencies  requiring  academic  remediation  than  had  been  assumed  to  be 
the  case.    GAIN  officials  initially  estimated  that  up  to  50%  of 
recipients  would  need  renedial  education.    In  fact,  ove*'  70%  of  tho*.e 
already  receiving  welfare  (compared  to  50%  of  those  newly  applying  for 
aid)  have  been  found  to  require  this  assistance,     since  rem-adial 
education  is  one  of  the  more  expensive  and  tims-consuming  program 
elements,  this  mean"  that  either  there  will  be  a  major  budgetary 
shortfall,  or  fewer  recipients  will  be  able  to  recieve  remedial 
assistance  than  had  been  anticipated. 

GAIN  officials  in  Fresno  sought  to  downplay  this  problsr  ,  claiming 
that  additional  st  ^te  funds  would  be  made  available  for  this  purpass  as 
was  required.     But  othe^  state  officials  do  not  agree  that  the  problem 
can  be  remedied  this  easily,  in  view  of  the  legislative  limitation  that 
h«s  been  placed  on  overall  state  expenses.    They  point  out  that  the  only 
wiy  that  GAl.iI's  budgetary  allocation  can  be  increased  beyond  what  is 
currently  planned  would  be  for  other  programs  to  be  cut,  a  result  that 
is  not  Vxfived  as  belrg  easy  to  accomplish. 
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Anotl      indicator  of  th*  budgetary  inadequacy  problem  was  the 
controverey  thet  vae  taking  place  between  GAIN  officials  and  those  of  the 
State  Oepartaent  of  Eaucation.     Depart»«nt  of  Education  officials  have 
refused  to  increase  their  contribution  to  remedial  education  activities 
under  GAIN  beyond  the  amount  that  would  have  been  provided  to  welfare 
recipients  in  any  case  under  existing  adult  education  programs.  They 
claim  that  this  policy  ie  neceseitated  by  the  average  daily  attendance 
(ADA)     formula  under  which  they  operate.    Becauee  of  the  ADA  policy, 
additional  funds  can  not  be  made  available  until  the  existing  cap,  which 
ie  determined  by  the  ADA  formulr«,  has  been  exceeded. 

The  policy  conflict  betveen  CAIN  and  the  Department  of  Education 
regarding  funding  hae  limited  the  reeources  that  have  been  made  available 
to  provide  the  remedial  education  services  called  for  under  GAIN.  It 
aleo  hae  prevented  contracting  for  the  provieion  of  euch  services  through 
private  providere.    SER/Jobs  for  Progrss,  for  example,  one  of  the 
principal  employment  service  providers  operating  in  the  Kispanic 
community,  was  told  that  plans  for  the  inclusion  of  remedial  education 
activitiee  in  its  contract  would  have  to  be  dropped  until  the  controvery 
between  CAIN  and  the  Department  of  Education  could  be  resolved. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  funding  shortfall  problem  was  the  claim 
made  by  one  of  the  major  eervice  providere  (contractors)  under  CAIN  that 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  failed  to  request  funding  in  its  budget 
to  cover  payemente  to  employere  to  cover  cn-the-jc„  training  assignments. 
According  to  tni-»  contractor,  planners  allocated  fw.is  for  the  adminis- 
trative eide  of  OJT  activities,  but  "somehow  forgot  to  include  payments 
to  employere  to  cover  the  OJT  salaries  o'  participants."    As  a  result,  he 
reported  that  all  OJT  assignments  under  have  nad  to  *  i  put  on  hold. 
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Nhat  is  BOBt  disturbing  about  th«  funding  difficulties  Fresno 
County  has  experienced  under  GAIN  is  that  for  other  California  counties 
trying  to  operate  GAIN  programs  (and  for  Fresno  County  itself  in  future 
years)  this  problem  is  likely  to  become  be  much  worse.    nVN  officials  in 
Fresno  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  ^ast  action  in  getting  their 
GAIN  program  plans  approved  and  underway  meant  that  they  were  able  to 
obtain  e  feirly  large  sh&re  of  the  funds  available  under  CAIN  in  its 
first  program  year,    ''•resno  hes  been  allocated  $  10.8  million  of  the  $  31 
million  ellocated  statewide  for  fiscax  1987.    Am  more  counties  begin  to 
Implement  CAIH  (and  many  more  are  now  eicpected  to  do  so  than  hed  been 
initially  planned),  the  liXelihood  is  that  even  with  higher  annual 
funding  limits  for  thm  program    s  a  whole,  individual  counties,  including 
Fresno,  will  be  heving  to  stru  .jle  with  substantially  smaller  proportions 
of  the  GAIN  allocation  then  Fresno  now  enjoys.     If  this  is  true,  the 
dif Picultiee  that  Fresno  already  ie  axperiencing,  under  what  are  probably 
the  aost  favorable  budgetary  circumstances,  are  likely  to  become  far 
worse. 

b»    Serious  bre.  *^aowns  in  the  provision  of  supportive  services 
have  occurred,  in  large  pa.-t  because  of  the  funding  inedequacy  problem. 

One  of  the  ereas  perticularly  hard  hit  by  the  funding  shortfall 
issue  is  that  of  supportive  servicee.    The  GAIN  statute  recognized  the 
vitel  importanca  of  edequete  supportive  services  in  making  it  possible 
for  participants  to  raceive  necessary  training  end  to  be  pieced  in  jobs. 
Funds  were  ellocated  epecifically  to  provide  supportive  services,  and 
essurances  were  given  that  treneportetion  and  other  work  related  expenses 
would  be  provided  under  GAIN  before  they  were  incurred  eo  that  they  would 
not  have  to  be  borne  by  recipients  who  lacked  the  resources  to  nake  these 
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typ««  of  p»yn«nt«  up  front.    Unfortunately,  the  number  of  inetances  where 
problesfl  relating  to  eupportive  eervicee  have  been  encountered  by 
recipiente  euggeete  that  these  etandarde  were  not  being  set  to  the  degree 
intended  by  the  California  Legielature.    The  primary  ^-aeor.  fcr  these 
problems  appeared  to  oe  the  funding  ehortfall  deecribed  above.    One  of 
the  membere  of  the  Freeno  Private  Induetry  Council  confirmed  that,  "The 
money  in  GAIN  to  provide  for  supportive  eervicee  ie  way  down  from  where 
it  neede  to  be." 

Child  care  ie  the  area  that  appeare  to  be  particularly  hard  hit. 
Although  e  eubstantial  amoiint  of  funding  for  generel  child  care  neede  was 
epproprieted  by  the  Legieleture  ee  pert  of  the  GAIN  pac)cage,  welfare 
recipient  groupe  and  children 'e  edvocetee  point  out  that  the  bulk  of 
theee  funds  ere  not  going  to  we 1 fere  recipiente,  but  to  eupport  daycare 
needs  more  generel ly.     Child  care  edvocetee  fear  thet  the  result  of  thie 
ehortfell  will  be  the  epprovel  of  many  child  care  errangemente  for  GAIH 
partiripar.ts  that  do  not  sect  the  etoMards  of  safety  end  edespiacy  that 
the  Legieleture  wee  trying  to  eeeure. 

Once  egein,  e  conflict  between  two  State  egenciee  appeers  to  be 
pleying  e  major  part  in  compounding  the  funding  problem  that  underliee 
the  day  care  ieeue.    One  of  the  legieletive  staffers  involved  with  the 
GAIK  program  pointed  out  thet  the  Department  of  Sociel  Servicee  "failed 
to  ask  the  Califomie  Legieleture  for  enough  roney  to  meet  child  cere 
needs  under  GAIK,"  in  lerge  pert  because  D6S*e  etretegy  wae  to  force  the 
Department  of  Education  to  uee  more  of  ite  own  child  care  reeources  on 
GAIN  perticipante. "    However,  the  etretegy  did  not  work  becauee  the 
Department  of  Education  wae  reluctant  to  dieplace  other  youngetere  who 
were  not  affected  by  GAIN  from  receiving  day  care  aeeietance. 
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outside  of  the  child  care  area,  several  other  instances  were  cited 
where  supportive  services  were  not  being  adequately  provided.  Complaints 
have  been  filed  with  GAIV  concerning  participants  who  have  been  denied 
necessary  transportation  expenses,  and  payments  for  booJcs  and  clothing 
required  by  their  training  assignments.    GAIN  officials  aclcnowledged  that 
SOBS  problems  along  these  lines  did  exist,  but  expressed  the  view  that 
aost  were  caused  by  case  workers  who  did  not  adequately  understand  the 
new,  more  liberal  supportive  services  standards  that  were  being  applied 
under  CAIN.    They  were  in  the  process  of  organizing  training  meetings 
with  cass  workers  to  try  to  ameliorate  the  problem. 

But  there  were  other  indications  that  the  problem  was  more  than 
just  case  worker  insensitivity ,  or  lack  of  awareness  of  the  new  CAIN 
standards.     One  case  that  was  cited  concerned  the  refusal  to  provide  a 
very  small  amount  (approximately  $25)  for  a  minor  car  repair  that  wc^Id 
have  enabled  a  rural  recipient  to  travel  to  his  training  assignment. 
It  Wis  augqectcd  t\o^  t^e  reap'"-  for  ths  dsn  i  el  was  t>"3t  State  CM  J' 
officials  had  set  a  $450  limit  on  supportive  ssrvices  for  each 
participant  for  cheir  entire  time  in  the  program.    Facing  this  limit, 
and  realizing  the  extent .ve  nature  of  supportive  service  needs  that  were 
likely  to  arise  in  the  future,  case  workers  were  be^nfj  very  strict  in 
approving  expenses  early  on  for  fear  of  reaching  the  cap  too  quickly. 
Cne  GAIN  official  acknowledged  "a  reluctance  among  social  workers  to 
spend  it  too  fast,  or  to  make  too  many  exceptions  for  special  needs." 
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c.    Th«  unavaiXttbllity  of  jobs  ••riouBly  undeniin««  the  ability 
of  GAIN  to  iaprov  th«  eaployability  of  participants  «vn  after  they  have 
received  training. 

A  aajor  proportion  of  those  interviewed,  including  at  leaat  one 
GAIN  officiel,  cited  job  ur)cet  difficulties  in  the  Fresno  area  as  a 

critical  factor  that  liaited  the  ability  of  the  GAIN  prograa  to 
accosplish  its  placeaent  objectives.    Their  nearly  universal  concern  was 
that  participants,  even  after  becoiming  become  better  trained,  would  be 
left  with      Ttle  prospect  of  finding  unsubsidized  jobs  so  as  to  be  able 
to  leava  the  assistance  rolls.    The  consequence  of  this  problem  for  the 
GAIN  program  may  be  that  a  large  proportion  of  paticipants,  despite  their 
best  efforts  to  become  employed,  will  be  relegated  to  long-term  worVfare 
or  job  search  assignments,  with  few  prospects  of  job  placement. 

One  G*IH  '-op^r^-r-tcr  -clr.tsd  out  t^.-t,  "Even  the  local  rhamber  of 
Commerce  felt  that  it  was  not  realistic  to  operate  training  programs 
without  an  economic  and  job  development  componant."    Another  contractor 
suggested  that  "the  goal  of  increasing  self-sufficiency  is  just  fine,  but 
it  is  just  not  a  viable  one  for  the  great  bullc  of  GAIN  participants 
because  of  the  lack  of  jobs." 

A  state  offic.al  involvec  in  GAIN  saw  the  problem  as  a  great  deal 
more  than  iast  a  failed  programmatic  goal  relating  to  placements.     **It  is 
doing  more  hara  than  good,"  she  said,  "when  you  put  already  chronically 
unemployed  people  ir  no-win  situations  where  trair.ing  and  work 
requirements  are  lisposed  for  no  real  purpose.     Sending  then  through  GAIK 
and  keeping  than  there  for  long  periods  under  these  circunstances  sakes 
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no  and  aaount*  to  morm  of  a  punitive  exercise  than  a  real  effort 

to  produce  poeitive  iaproveaent . " 

Even  Fresno's  CAIN  officials  acknowledged  the  seriousness  of  the 
probleim.    The  consolation  they  offered  was  that  participation  in  GAIN, 
even  if  it  did  not  produce  a  job  ^^xaceiMnt,  would  have  the  secondary 
benefit  of  et  least  "getting  5ong-ter«  welfare  recipien\:s  out  of  the 
house,"  and  keeping  them  active  with  experiences  that  can  help  build 
self-esteea.    While  this  may  be  true  in  t-ae  short  run,  open-ended,  long- 
term  participation  in  fruitless  job  se'^rch  and/or  worJcfare  activities 
■ight  well  have  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Another  aspect  of  the  job  placement  problem  that  was  raised 
conceme  the  disincentive  effect  of  what  is  called  the  "100  hour  nai«." 
This  rule,  established  by  the  federal  government,  mandates  that  an  entire 
family  muet  loe««  benefite  if  the  primary  wage  earner  works  over  loO  hours 
on  a  job,  even  if  the  amount  earned  is  less  than  the  original  grant,  and 
even  if  it  doee  not  briing  the  recipient's  income  up  to  the  poverty 
level.    The  GAIN  statute  sought  to  prevent  this  type  of  problem  by 
allowing  a  recipient  to  refuee  a  job  that  did  not  at  least  match  the 
level  of  benefits  that  were  being  received.     E-t  the  federal  rule  would 
unfortunately  supercede  tne  state  standard.     This  policy  conflict 
presents  a  potentially  serious  problem  for  GAiK,  since  it  threatens  to 
produce  a  disincentive  for  participants  to  accept  eicployTsent-     it  thereby 
compounds  the  difficulty  of  there  being  inadequate  jobs  available  to 
allow  the  proapt  placement  of  GAIN  participants  who  have  completed  their 
training. 
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StIoub  problw  in  th%  intttk«  and  earl/  processing 
portlong  of  the  prograa  hav  cttu»»d  ■•■■iv  backlogs  and  dttaaqinq  delays, 

Fro»  the  outeet,  it  becaae  apparent  to  CAIN  adainietratore  that 
the  program  would  be  taking  considerably  sore  tiae  to  process  and  assign 
participants  than  had  been  planned  or  expected.    Delays  were  attributable 
to  e  variety  of  causes,  includizig: 

o    the  unexpectedly  large  numbers  of  participants 

requiring  remediel  education  assistance ; 
o    tfie  length  and  complexity  of  the  written  contractual 
agreements  that  each  participant  was  required  to 
understand  and  sign;  and, 
o    a  high  proportion  of  no-shows  (40%)  for  the  first 

interview,  aacb  of  which  required  rescheduling  and/ot 
the  beginning  of  a  lengthy  conciliation  process. 
The  GAIN  intake  and  assignment  process  vfu  going  so  slowly  that 
during  ay  on-site  visit  contractors  were  calling  GAIN  officials  daily  to 
complain  about  the  absence  of  people  to  procers.    Many  »;are  on  the  verge 
of  having  to  lay  off  newly  hired  staff.    One  GAIN  staffer  described  the 
situation  as  involving  a  serious  "overestimation  ot  the  number  of  people 
who  could  be  quickly  brought  into  the  program,  and  an  underestimation  of 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  problems  that  keep  them  from  becoming 
employed.  ** 

In  an  effort  to  move  people  through  the  system  aore  quickly,  GAIN 
staff  decided  to  process  a  first  group  ot  1000  people  who  were  already  on 
the  welfare  rolls,  instead  of  relying  exclusively  on  new  applicants,  as 
had  been  the  practice  until  that  time.    But  this  strategy  did  not  wo-k. 
The  GAIN  staff  was  shocked  to  discover  that  only  loo  recipients  fron  this 
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group  could  be  imediately  assigned  to  one  of  the  GAIN  program  components 
other  than  remedial  education,  because  so  many  (above  70%)  had  serious 
academic  deficiencies,  or  had  other  problems  that  delayed  or  restricted 
their  participation. 

While  it  is  certain,  y  true  that  some  of  these  initial  processing 
delays  can  be  attributed  to  the  typical  kinds  of  start-up  difficulties 
that  any  new  program  is  likelv  to  encounter,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
probleas  that  have  taken  place  suggest  that  the  causes  »ay  be  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  GAIN  program  itself.    For  example,  the 
extensive  nature  of  the  remedial  education  problems  that  are  being 
encountered  indicates  that  botn  more  time  and  more  resources  will  have  to 
be  devoted  to  this  area  of  need. 

••    Major  coordination  and  communication  problems  have  arisen 
involving  the  state  and  local  agency  officials  responsible  for  gaIH. 

Hany  aspects  of  the  GAIN  program  involve  joint  or  cooperative 
action  between  two  or  more  state  and  local  agencies.    Indeed,  one  of  the 
important  objectives  of  the  GAIN  program  was  to  facilitate  this  type  of 
cooperative  activity. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  too  many  instances  where  the  type 
of  coordinated  approach  that  is  essential  for  GAIN  to  operate  effectively 
has  broken  down.    As  was  previously  noted,  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Department  of  Social  Services  have  had  major  conflicts  as  to  the 
amount  of  funding  that  each  would  be  devoting  to  such  critical  aspects  of 
the  GAIN  program  as  remedial  education  and  child  care,     one  GAIN 
contractor  caught  in  the  middle  of  these  disputes  called  the  situation  a 
real  "tug  of  war"  between  the  t  ->  agencies. 
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Othsr  conflicts  and  brsakdovms  in  th«  coordination  process  were 
notsd  in  ay  rsvisv.     0ns  contractor  saw  a  sitution  dsvsloping  vhsre  GAIN 
and  JTPA  ssrvics  providsrs  ^sre  having  to  "conpets  for  the  ssbs 
rscipisnts  and  ths  saas  jobs."    This  was  not  the  only  ^ze'ft  where  GAIN  and 
ths  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  vsre  experiencing  eone  conflicts.  Tne 
City  of  Los  Angslee  hae  filed  a  foraal  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  alleging  that  the  exteneive  authority  given  to  county 
governments  \inder  GAIN  thrsatsnsd  compliance  with  some  important  federal 
ecanderde  eetabliehed  under  JTPA.      One  fear  vae  that  ae  more  JTPA  funds 
and  activitiee  were  brought  \uider  the  GAIN  program,  the  counties  would 
imposs  standards  and  opsrational  goals  not  entirely  consistant  with 
JTPA's  rsquirsBsnts.    One  indicator  that  this  concern  might  be  well 
founded  was  ths  fact  that  in  Fresno,  ae  JTPA  funds  began  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  GAIN  program,  the  proportion  of  welfare  recipients  served  under 
JTPA  were  beginning  to  increase  dramatically  (5%  over  the  course  of  just 
a  few  monthe) .    Although  many  would  argue  that  thin  redistribution  in 
rssourcss  was  dsairabls,  sines  it  shifts  mors  bsnsfits  to  those  with  the 
9r«»teet  need,  it  neverthelees  raisss  ths  qusstioi*  of  whsther  other 
groups  dssignatsd  to  receive  assist a ncs  under  JTPA  may  be  ehortc hanged  in 
the  prccees. 

Anothsr  arsa  of  conflict  that  was  raissd  related  to  communication 
and  coordination  difficultiee  between  the  etate  and  local  levels.  The 
local  office  of  the  Department  of  Education  had  prepared  their  GAIN  plans 
and  budgets  bassd  on  ths  assumption  that  a  certain  standardized  te£t 
would  be  ueed  for  renediation  teeting  purposes.    It  was  only  a  uatter  of 
wee)cs  before  the  program  wae  to  begin  operations  that  the  State 
Department  informed  them  that  a  new  test  was  being  prepared  that 
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presuaably  would  take  less  time  (and  therefore  less  resources)  to 
adninister.      The  budget  was  adjusted  downward  to  accomodate  the  cuange. 
However,  the  new  test  took  more  time  to  ^dmin^ater  than  had  been 
expected,  leaving  the  local  agency  with  a  substantial  budget  shortfall, 
and  a  considerble  distaste  for  the  lack  of  conmunication  that  had  taken 
place. 

While  the  Department  of  Education's  communication  pr  blems  are 
certainly  resolvable,  the  other  conflicts  that  have  taken  place  between 
different  agencies  in  the  early  implementation  phase  in  Fresno  are  of  a 
far  more  eerious  nature,  and  suggest  that  effective  operations  will  be 
hampered  until  methods  to  obtain  better  coordination  and  cooperation  can 
be  developed. 
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3-    Conclusion»  and  Recommendations 


one  overriding  reconaendation  emerges  from  the  initial  c  periences 
in  Fresno  County  with  th.  GAIN  program.    All  of  the  operational  problems 
that  are  being  encountered,  especially  the  funding  shortfall,  the  delays 
in  i»ple«entation  that  have  occurred,  and  the  significantly  greater  needs 
for  remedial  education  and  auj^ortive  services  that  are  being 
experienced,  point  to  one  inescapable  conclusion: 

GAIN  activities  and  aBsistance^  in  order  to  be  effective. 
must  be  more  carefully  targeted  bv  avoiding  the  temptation  of 
trying  to  cover^  entire  recipient  and  anPlicant  popuiafc^nn, 
and  by  concentrating  efforts  on  those  most  in  need  fthe  inngA^t.- 
tern  recipients)  ,  who  are  most  likelv  tr.  n^nef it  from  tha 
provision  of  remediation  and  training  assistance. 

Until  additional  resources  can  be  allocated  to  GAIN,  until 
sxi«tii.g  coordination  difficulties  can  be  resolved,  until  an  adequate 
pool  of  available  jobs  for  placement  can  be  assured,  and  until  adequate 
provisions  are  made  for  child  care  and  other  supportive  services  needs, 
any  attempt  to  include  all  of  the  recipient  and  applicant  population 
under  GAIN  will  be  foolhardy  and  potentially  counter-productive.  Fresno 
County  GAIN  officials,  to  their  credit,  essentially  acknowledged  this 
fact  by  accommodating  their  program  goals  to  limit  the  use  of  long-terra 
workfare  activities,  and  to  restrict  the  application  of  sanctions.  In 
essence,  they  recognized  that  given  the  restrictions  they  were 
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^xp«ri«ncing  th«  hmmt  courw  would  hm  to  target  resources  more  carefully, 
and  to  doifnplay  those  aspects  of  the  program  that  could  produce  punitive 
iapacts  given  existing  funding  and  other  related  limits.    They  have 
rjrrectly  concluded  that  resourcee  spent  on  fruitless  worKfare  and  job 
search  activities,  or  on  lengthy  and  costly  sanctioning  procedures,  are 
.setter  devoted  to  filling  eome  of  the  exieting  funding  gaps. 

Thie  finding  and  conclusion  has  vtry  important  implications  for 
Congr*ee  as  it  considers  the  moat  effective  approaches  to  v'^^e  in 
deeigning  a  welfare  reform  package.    What  is  clear  from  the  tarly  GAIN 
experiencee  in  California  is  that: 

o    the  emphaeie  that  California  hae  placed  on 
remedial  education  ac  the  very  firet  it en  of  business 
for  all  recipiente  of  assistance  is  very  well  founded 
and  deserves  to  be  emulate'*  —  it  ie  perhaps  the  most 
significant  job  training  related  need,  and  the  one  most 
cloeely  tied  to  future  employability ; 

o    it  is  foolhearty  to  attempt  to  reach  all  recipients 
and  all  applicants  unless  sufficient  additional  funds  are 
made  available  to  provide  then  with  the  assistance  they  need, 
and  BUfficien    new  job  openings  are  available  to  those  who 
become  trained;  and, 

o    even  \;ith  the  best  intentions,  serious  problems  with 
coordiantion  of  procram  efforts  and  with  the  provision  of 
critical  eupportive  services  such  as  child  care  are  likrly 
to  undercut  the  objectives  of  bringing  part^-ipants  into  the 
program  and  serving  then  effectively. 
Given  these  findings,  I  would  urge  Congress  to  develop  a  proaram 
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Of  velfara  reform  that  will; 

1.    Provide  sufficient  new  funding,  to  make  the  promises 
of  job  training  and  placement  a  reality. 


participation  so  that  resources  can  be  targeted  and 
concentrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  meanint^ful  results, 

3.    Concentrate  efforts  on  those  most  in  need  zc 
training  assistance  —  the  longer  tern  recipients  (or  those 
new  recipients  aost  likely  to  become  so) ,  where  the  payoff  in 
terms  of  improved  placement,  job  holding  and  income  potential 
have  been  shown  by  reseach  to  be  the  greatest. 

Stress  the  kinds  of  welfare  to  work  assistance, 
such  as  remedial  education,  and  dropout  and  pregnancy  prevention 
efforts  that  have  been  sho%m  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
reducing  welfare  dependency  and  improving  the  potential  for 
employment,  and  avoid  those  types  of  participation  requirements, 
such  a    long-term  job  search  and  workfare  assignments  that  have 
a  much  higher  potential  for  punitive  appli'^ations  than  for 
promoting  self-sufficiency. 

5.  Make  adequate  provision  for  child  care,  health  care, 
and  other  supportive  services  that  are  vital  to  allow  recipients 
to  participate  in  training  and  to  accept  employment. 

6.  Give  special  attention  to  the  employment  needs  of 
high-risk  youth  —  those  most  likely  to  become  school  dropouts, 
teen  parents,  juvenile  offenders  e  J  chronically  unemployed  — 


2.    Emphasize  voluntary,  or  at  least  limited 
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•o  that  th«  cttu«««  of  vslfars  d«p«ndency  can  be  treated  and 
to  some  degree  lessened  or  prevented  before  they  become  so  deep- 
rooted  that  they  becone  difficult  to  reach  and  cure. 


ter»  job  eeerch  and  vorkfare  (in  the  eenee  of  working  off 
the  value  of  benefits)  that  tend  to  punitive  instead  of 
CO'  tributing  to  the  employability  of  recipisnts. 

8.    Encourage  diversity  and  flexibility  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  so  that  the  positive  types  of  concepts  that 
are  included  in  portions  of  programs  such  as  GAIN  in  California 
ET-Choices  in  Massachusetts,  and  Self-Reliance  in  Michigan 
will  be  encouraged. 

Let  ne  present  you  with  might  be  viewed  as  a  radical  suggestion 
on  how  some  of  what  I  have  just  proposed  —  particularly  the  emphasis  on 
youtn  employment  needs  that  I  have  indicated  as  being  so  critical  — 
might  be  accomplished.     I  have  just  completed  the  nation's  first 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  tha  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  that  has 
been  done  on  a  statewide  basis.    That  was  done  in  Virginia,  and  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  adopting  some  major  improvements  in  the  State's  JTPA 
operations.    I  also  have  been  involved  in  assessing  JTPA  in  a  number  of 
other  stateB  and  localities,  including  Los  Angeles,  Houston,  Portlard 
(Maine)  and  Arizona.    My  strong  impression,  which  is  confirmed  by 
recently  issued  national  assessments  of  JTPA  conducted  by  Srinker,  walke 
and  other  independent  evaluators,  is  that  JTPA  (by  and  large)  is  badly 
missing  the  boat  as  far  as  the  welfare  population  id  concerned  — 


7.    Avoid  welfare«to-work  approaches,  such  as  long- 
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••p«cially  for  youth,  and  for  zhm  typaa  of  youth  training  that  is  needed 
to  prevent  young  people  fro«  beco«ing  welfare  dependent. 

The  Bain  reaeon  for  thie  deficiency  is  that  the  great  bulX  of  the 
forty  percent  (40%)  of  JTPA  fund,  that  i.  targeted  to  youth  needs  are  not 
really  serving  thie  purpoee  very  effectively,    instead  of  being  spent  in 
programs  and  projects  specifically  geared  to  the  needs  of  at-risk  youth, 
these  funds  tend  to  be  epent  in  ways  that  "mainstreaa"  youth  in  adult 
oriented  programs  —  an  approach  that  has  very  limited  poaitive  impacts 
on  the  job  needs  of  high-risk  youth. 

It  ie  rather  ironic,  and  some  would  say  that  it  borders  on 
criminal  negligence,  that  we  are  sitting  here  today  talking  about  welfare 
reform  and  the  need  to  reduce  welfare  dependency,  when  perhaps  the  most 
effective  method  for  doing  this  is  available  to  us  and  has  not  been  done. 
The  C.S.  does  not  have  a  program  at  this  time  to  deal  with  the  job  and 
training  neede  of  unemployed  and  at-risk  youth.    That  is  the  aum  and 
substance  of  the  failure  of  JTPA  to  target  the  40*  of  funds  mandated  for 
youth  into  effective  youth  training  activities.    As  a  result,  we  are 
doing  almost  nothing  on  the  preventive  siCd  to  curtail  or  at  least  limit 
welfare  dependency  before  it  occure. 

I  would  suggest  taking  the  JTPA  40%  funds  as  a  start  to  establish 
a  new  and  asperate  federal  youth  training  policy  and  program  aimed 
epecifically  at  providing  the  types  of  training  that  has  been  ehown  to 
reduce  welfare  dependency  by  promoting  employability  and  income 
potential.    We  know  what  kinde  of  youth  programs  will  accompliah  these 
results.    But  we  are  not  funding  then  and  operating  them  adequately  under 
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If  w.  do  nothing  .1..,  that  i.  th.  on.  .t.p  that  i.  most  XDceXy  to 
produc.  l.prov«-.nt  In  th.  w.l,r.  -y.t.m  by  r.ducing  d.p.nd.ncy. 

Thank  you  for  providing  thi.  opportunity  for  me  to  present  these 

vl.w. ■ 
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hpKfi,.^!^^-  ^^'^  »"ch,  Mr.  Sklar.  That  was 

ijISSil^""*'"^'        ^  ^  to  have  your^ScS 

„„f    u  ^  ''^"^  emphasize  that  getting  rid  of  JTPAi« 

ftinH^^f  ^  r  P™I^:  My  idea  is  not  si^pl^to  get  ridS  the 
funding  for  the  program,  but  to  use  that  money  in  a  more  eff«rtivp 
way.  I  think  getting  rid  of  the  program,  d^ilj  Tte  n^^^T 

Okay.  Well,  I  am  sorry  about  the  time  constraints,  but  I  trulv  rln 

tefoH,  I^i^r  ^  «f      have  sS'ti^i^ 

betore  us.  I  think  your  testimony  is  excellent,  and  I  would  lik^  to 

monung.  1  thmk  that  has  been  especially  good 

This  will  conclude  the  hearing.  We  will  meet  again  I  think 
sometime  next  week.  Thank  you  ^tanK, 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adioumpH  to 
reconvene  at  9  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  10,  1987.]  **J0"™«1'  *« 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  10,  1987 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Pubuc  Assistance 

AND  UnEBIPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  T^ie  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  the  subcommittee  will  take  testimony  from  several 
distinguished  witnesses,  including  Colorado  State  Senator  Wayne 
Allard  and  Gerald  McEntee,  who  is  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  Coun^,  and  Municiped  Employees. 

I  am  abo  pleased  to  welcome  a  panel  of  witnesses  that  includes 
Catholic  Charities  USA,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  and  the  Coa- 
lition of  California  Welfare  Rights  Organizations. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  as  a  part  of  our  continuing  series 
of  hearings  on  welfare  reform.  It  ^s  the  intent  of  this  subcommittee 
to  continue  the  hearings  and  hear  from  witnesses  on  this  critical 
issue.  Hopefudly,  the  subcommittee  can  start  in  the  near  future  a 
markup  session  and  drafting  the  final  welfare  reform  package. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  panelists,  before  this  subcom- 
mittee today  and  would  like  to  see  whether  the  ranking  member  of 
the  conmiittee,  Mr.  Brown,  would  have  any  opening  remarks. 

If  not,  we  will  call  our  first  witness.  Our  first  witness  has  not  ar- 
rived vet.  I  think  his  flight  might  be  late.  So,  we  are  very  delighted 
to  calf  up  at  this  time  Gerald  McEntee,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees, 
and  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee. 

You  have  appeared  here  before.  We  are  very  delighted  to  have 
you,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  W.  MeENTEE,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  A  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
(AFSCME),  ACCOMPANIED  BY  NANINE  MEIKLEJOHN 

Mr.  McEntee.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the 
committee,  and  also  to  my  right  here  is  Nanine  Meiklejohn  of  our 
l^islative  staff.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  AFSCME's  1.1 
million  members  across  the  country  to  present  our  views  on  wel- 
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fare  reform.  We  have  a  more  detailed  statement,  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Chairznan  Ford.  Y->ur  statement  and  that  of  all  the  witnesses 
who  will  testify  before  the  subcommittee  today,  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  and  they  may  summarize  their  testimony. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  effective  and  equitable  welfare 
reform  requires  an  active  Federal  role  and  a  m^or  commitment  of 
Federal  resources,  and  I  also  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  being  so  clear  on  this  point  while  so  many  others  are  ob- 
scuring this  fact. 

^'SCME  has  a  longstanding  commitment  to  a  broad  approach  to 
welfare  reform,  and  we  hope  that  the  need  for  benefit  improve- 
ments will  not  be  lost  in  the  ^ncentration  on  work  programs 

We  u^ently  need  to  extend  AFDC  '  j  two-parent  families  and  to 
establish  a  national  benefits  standard.  We  also  should  improve  the 
eaminm  disregards  to  reach  more  of  the  working  poor  and  to 
strengthen  work  incentives. 


The  current  interest  in  work  opportunities  is  important,  howev- 
er, since  family  economic  independence  is  a  goal  of  all  Americans. 
In  addition,  our  Nation's  future  productivity  may  well  depend  on 
our  willingness  to  make  significant  human  capital  investments  in 
our  welfare  population. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  could  have  a  labor  shortage  with  much  of 
our  labor  force  growth  occurring  among  groups  that  are  more 
prone  to  ending  up  on  welfare  some  time  during  their  lives.  There- 
fore, we  should  create  a  comprehensive  and  flexible  education  and 
traming  program  needed  for  a  productive  work  force. 


trained  career  counselors  and  case  workers.  The  States  shouldhave 
considerable  latitude  to  establish  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  n- 
cluding  job  placement,  remedial  and  vocational  education,  and  job 
training. 

A  welfare  work  plan  also  requires  a  strong  family  support  strate- 
gy. The  potential  loss  of  health  coverage  and  the  lack  of  child  care 
and  transportation  can  rule  out  work  as  a  viable  or  rational  choice 
in  many  cases.  Indeed,  removing  child  care  and  health  care  bar- 
riers and  modifying  the  earnings  disregard  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  enhancing  work  opportunities  all  by  themselves. 

One  issue  likely  to  generate  considerable  debate  will  oe  whether 
mdi^/idual  participation  should  be  voluntary  or  mandatory.  The 
National  Governors'  Association  recently  approved  a  p\ax\  which 
would  reqmre  mothers  of  children  over  3  to  participate.  It  incorpo- 
rates the  concept  of  reciprocal  obligations  in  a  contract  under 
which  recipients  participate  in  work  and  training  and  the  govern- 
ment provides  the  necessary  education,  training  and  supportive 


The  Governors'  plan  provokes  important  policy  questions.  No  1, 
how  much  money  are  we  prepared  to  spend?  No.  2,  if  the  funds  are 
capped,  does  the  mandatory  participation  requirement  still  apply? 
No.  3,  should  you  require  universal  mandatory  participation  or 
should  you  start  with  a  more  limited  program  of  volunteers?  No.  4, 
what  does  mandatory  participation  mean?  Do  recipients  have  to  be 
m  some  form  of  work-related  activity  as  long  as  they  are  on  wel- 


It  should  be  based  on  in( 


ividual 


services. 
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fare?  What  do  they  do  in  high  unemployment  areas?  No.  5,  what  is 
involved  in  requiring  mothers  of  young  children  to  work? 

A  migor  problem  with  a  proposal  like  this  is  that  it  increases  by 
aroimd  50  percent  the  work-eligible  group  when  we  have  lunited 
fiscal  resources  and  when  we  are  serving  only  a  small  minority 
under  the  WIN  program  now. 

We  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  capping  funds  in  the  program. 
At  that  point,  the  obligations  start  to  work  more  in  one  direction 
than  the  other.  At  the  very  least,  the  result  will  be  a  lot  of  paper 
processing.  Worse  yet,  more  sanctions,  more  pressure  to  take  jobs 
paying  poverty  wages,  more  workfare,  and  dashed  hopes  are  likely. 

if  you  doubt  this,  we  encourage  you  to  ask  yourself  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  allow  a  client  to  sue  for  services  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled l^the  soK^alled  contract. 

AFSuBiIE  supports  voluntary  participation  and  opposes  a  manda- 
tory program  for  other  reasons.  j  .  . 

Firat,  success  is  more  likely  if  we  start  out  by  doing  a  good  job 
with  a  manageable  number  of  motivated  volunteers.  A  successful 
program  in  turn  will  attract  more  volunteers  and  political  support 
for  program  expansion.  That  is  the  lesson  of  ET  in  Massachusetts 
in  Head  Start  at  the  Federal  level. 

Second,  the  children  could  be  hurt  the  most.  It  is  not  easy  for 
working  families  to  jug^e  parental  and  job  responsibilities.  The 
fragility  of  child  care  arrangements,  frequent  early  childhood  ill- 
nesses, and  uns>'mpathetic  employers  can  put  a  mother  in  the  un- 
tenable position  of  choosing  between  economic  security  and  the 
well-being  of  her  children. 

Welfare-dependent  families  are  especially  vUnerable  during  such 
times  because  thw  do  not  have  the  resources  of  better  off  families 
to  fall  back  on.  We  already  have  a  serious  shortage  of  safe,  afford- 
able and  accessible  child  care  in  the  coimtry.  It  would  be  tragic  to 
over-burden  an  already  fragile  child  care  infrastructure.  Doing  so 
could  lead  to  unsafe  and  inferior  placements  or  a  growth  in  latch- 
key arrangements. 

Finally,  mandatory  participation  rules  could  lead  to  more  job 
search  and  workfare.  This  is  likely  if  employment  and  training 
services  are  undei -funded  or  if  the  work  obligation  extends  as  long 
as  the  recipients  are  on  AFDC.  In  high  unemployment  areas,  what 
else  would  you  do  after  training? 

AFSCME  supports  real  training  programs  with  a  limited  work 
experience  component  that  offers  a  chance  for  paid  jobs  with  a 
future.  We  also  support  subsidized  jobs  that  give  participants  em- 
ployee status  with  wages,  benefits  and  rights  equal  to  those  compa- 
rable unsubsidized  employees,  but  we  do  not  support  programs  in 
which  recipients  of  government  assistance  work  in  exchange  for 
their  grants  without  the  benefits  and  dignity  of  being  an  employee. 

For  one  thing,  this  approach  sends  the  wrong  message  about 
work.  It  makes  work  a  punishment  instead  of  an  opportunity.  Just 
imagine  how  someone  feels  working  alongside  others  who  earn 
twice  as  much  and  have  a  full  package  of  fringe  benefits. 

Workfare  also  creates  pressure  to  substitute  and  displace  perma- 
nent jobs  with  decent  wage  and  benefits.  AFSCME  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  with  subsidized  work  activities  under  CETA  and 
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workfare.  I  can  tell  you  that  substitution  is  very  hard  to  prove, 
even  when  you  know  it  is  happening. 

Our  union  has  won  several  arbitration  awards.  In  general, 
though,  litigation  has  not  proven  to  be  a  timely  or  satisfactory  way 
of  enforcing  statutory  protections  against  substitution. 

A  1986  court  case  in  Lackawanna,  NY,  demonstrates  the  prob- 
lem. The  case  involved  26  laid-oflf  employees.  One  of  them  even 
went  on  welfare  and  was  assigned  to  work  off  his  grant  doing  the 
same  kmd  of  work  he  had  performed  as  a  city  worker  for  3  years. 
The  judge  in  the  case,  however,  was  persuaded  that  management's 
clauns  of  previous  over-stalfmg  and  a  revenue  shortfall  due  to  the 
closing  of  a  Bethlehcm-Steel  plant  were  evidence  that  the  town  had 
not  substituted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  affidavit  of 
Samuel  Chini  in  that  case.  It  is  attacheci  to  our  statement  and 
speaks  forcefully  about  the  unfairness  of  workfare. 

Despite  losses  in  the  courts,  AFSCME  believes  that  substitution 
IS  inevitable.  The  result  is  a  policy  that  creates  a  working  under- 
class, further  erodes  decent-paying  jobs,  exchanges  one  group  of 
low  income  and  unemployed  people  for  anotner,  and  diminiLhes  the 
quality  of  public  services  through  the  recycling  of  people  in  and  out 
of  public  work. 

One  of  the  larger  workfare-type  programs  is  the  Public  Works 
Project,  PWP,  in  New  York  State.  New  York  City  has  run  a  PWP 
P^^JIS^  10  years.  Tod^,  it  has  15,000  participante, 

9,600  are  home-relief  recipients,  and  5,400  are  on  AFDC.  Just  over 
half  of  the  PWP  workers  are  in  two  PWP  titles,  clerical  aide  and 
custodial  aide. 

The  ratio  of  PWP  clerical  and  custodial  aides  to  comparable  city 
employees  is  so  high  that  only  one  of  two  possibilities  would  seem 
to  be  occurring.  Either  displacement  is  taking  place  or  the  PWP 
workers  are  not  being  used  productively.  We  have,  in  fact,  some 
documented  evidence  of  displacement  of  custodial  assistant  posi- 
tions in  a  memo  last  fall  from  the  Human  Resources  Administra- 
tion. 

If  the  substitution  effect  can  be  elusive,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  workfare  creates  a  working  underclass  in  the  public  sector.  Es- 
sentially, it  is  CETA  on  the  cheap.  The  socalled  pay  for  PWP 
workers  in  New  York  City  was  established  more  than  10  years 
ago— pay  established  more  than  10  years  ago  and  never  raised.  It  is 
about  half  the  hourly  rate  of  their  civil  service  counterparts. 

In  addition,  PWP  workers  have  no  job  rights,  benefits,  or  access 
to  grievance  procedures.  The  courts  have  consistently  denied  work- 
fare  workers  the  right  to  wages,  benefits,  and  bargaining  unit  rep- 
resentation because  they  are  not  ''employees,"  even  though  they 
perform  regular  entry-level  work. 

It  is  ironic  that  many  who  attacked  CETA  for  creating  make- 
work,  dead-end  jobs  today  claim  that  workfare  provides  useful 
public  services  and  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  participant.  The 
fact  is  that  in  New  York,  San  Diego,  and  West  Virginia,  many  of 
the  workfare  slots  used  to  be  the  CETA  slots.  Perversely,  it  seems, 
only  a  job  with  equal  pav  and  benefits  is  make- work.  That  makes 
no  sense.  If  a  job  is  worth  doing,  the  people  doing  it  deserve  equal 
treatment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  an  alternative  strategy  of  intensive  training  and 
education  may  be  more  costly  and  complicated  than  workfare  and 
job  search,  and  the  job  placement  payoff  may  not  be  quick,  but,  m 
the  long  run,  the  basic  objective  of  help-ng  welfare  recipients 
achieve  economic  independence  requires  a  strong  focus  on  educa- 
tion, skill  development,  support  services,  and  placement  in  unsubsi- 
dized  jobs,  and  to  the  extent  that  government  money  is  used  to  sub- 
sidize work  activities,  an  equitable,  rational  welfare  work  plan  also 
requires  enforceable  anti-substitution  protections  and  a  recognition 
that  work  assignments  are  worthwhile  through  the  provision  cf 
employee  status  with  equal  pay,  rights,  and  benefits. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Sfateraent  of  Gerald  McEntee,  President, 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME) 


Mr,  Chairman,  ay  name  13  'herald  McEntee .  and  I  \m  President 
of  the  Aaerican  Federation  of  itate,  County  and  Municipal 
Employeea  (AFSCME).     I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  AFXME's  1.1  million  members 
across  the  country. 

Many  of  AFSCME»s  rarmbers  help  run  America's  welfare  system. 
Many  ot'-srs  are  only  one  step  beyond  pove'-ty  themselves,  having 
^ef^  Itare  roles  during  the  gree.t  expansion  of  state  and 

-'^  ment  services  from  1965-1980, 

^xpayers,  AFSCME  members  deplore  a  welfare  system  that 
fos»     3  dtoendency.     They  know  that  people  want  to  work  for  a 
living  and  b-lieve  that  welfare  recipients  who  are  able  to  work 
should  be  h'-lped  to  get  and  hold  a  ]ob. 

As  public  employees,  AFSCME  members  can  be  directly  affected 
bjf  employment  and  training  programs  that  subsidize  work 
activities  in  the  public  sector  -  be  they  CETA  public  service 
eraploymsnu,  '.TfEP  or  grant  diversion. 

Welfare  reform  is  once  again  on  tha  national  agenda.  This 
time  we  are  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  an  anti-government 
•Period  that  is  unprecedented  since  the  Great  Depression. 

I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  effective  and  equitable 
welfare  reform  requires  an  active  federal  role  and  a  major 
commitment  cf  federal  resources.     I  also  want  to  compliment  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  being  so  clear  on  this  point. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  for  state   Jemonstr at  10ns ,  in 
contrast,   13  a  copout.     It  ducks  the  obvious  need  for  a  complex 
strategy  requiring  significant  new  investments.     Worse  yet, 'these 
■welfare  reform"  experiments  look  like  a  further  step  toward 
finishing  off  many  ma^or  federal  domestic  programs  by  devolving 
them  to  the  states. 

"New  Federalism"  proposals  such  as  those  in  legislation 
advanced  by  Senator  Evans  and  Congressman  Downey,  seek  to  raise 
money  for  AFDC  improvements  by  turning  back  to  the  states  such 

 ^r'-'qrar's  as  mass  transit,  community  development.  Title 

XX,  subsidized  housing  and  pollution  control.     This  approach 
merely  passes  the  buck  to  the  states  to  raise  money  for  programs 
which,   in  fact,  are  necessary  complements  to  AFDC  reforms  to  help 
reduce  (dependency. 

After  Six  years  of  federal  retrenchment  and  four  years  of 
"economic  recovery",  poverty  and  unemployment  are  intolerably 
high  in  nany  parts  of  the  country;  most  ne wly-c c^oi ted  jobs  pay 
near-poverty-level  wages,  and  the  strtes,  which  have  shouldered 
evpr  increasing  federal  responsibilities,  have  growing  fiscal 
pressures  of  their  own.    Clearly,  we  ne^^  more  aggressive  feJeral 
leaderslTip.     Indeed,   recent  polls  show  a  growing  public 
willingness  to  support  an  activist  government  again. 

It  woi'ld  be   ...onic  if  a  lack  of  will  to  make  ti?  necessary 
investments  jeopardized  welfare  reform  because  tnere  app^^ars  to 
oe  a  consensus  emerging  around  some  <ey  policy  ob]ectives.  Among 
them  IS  ti-?  need  to  promote   fimily  stability  and  responsibility. 
As  many  studies  indicate,  poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity  can 
wrea<  havoc  on  families.     Yet  today  AFDC  re  ache's' le  ss  than  r  o- 
t'urds  of  the  poor,  and  benefits  have  (Reclined  by  one-thirj  s.nce 
1970. 

we  urgently  need   to  ext2nd  AFDC  to  two-parsnt  f3niili--?s  to 
estoilish  a  national  benefit  standard.     We  also  sh    jld  improve 
the  earnings  disregards  to  reach  more  of  t^e  work.ng  poor  and  to 
strengthen  wor<  incentives. 
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Work  opportunities  i8  another  ma^or  focus  of  the  current 
welfare  reform  debate.    This  is  appropriate  since  family  economic 
indepenv?ence  is  the  desire  and  goal  of  all  Americans. 

The  demographics  of  the  welfare  population  and  future  labor 
force  trends  make  It  imperative  that  an  AFDC  work  strategy  create 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  and  flexible  education  and  training 
program  needed  for  a  productive  workforce.    A  singular  focus  on 
punitive  work  requirements  must  be  Avoided. 

Recent  research  clearly  shows  how  diverse  the  poor  are.  For 
example r  we  know  that  there  is  a  high  rate  of  normal  caseload 
turnover.    Half  of  all  welfare  cases  end   in  less  than  two  years. 
Only  one-sixth  cf  all  welfare  cases  last  eight  years  or  more. 
Although  those  who  live  in  urbaa  welfare  ghettos  are  highly 
visible,  they  make  up  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  AFDC 
population.     In  fact,  the  persistently  poor  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  outside  large  urban  areas. 

If  the  demographics  o^  the  AFDC  population  are  not 
persuasive  enough,   I  would  call  your  attentio"  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  year  2000  we  could  be  facing  a  labor  shortage.    And  much 
of  our  labor  force  9rowth  will  be  amcxig  minorities,  immigrants, 
and  women  —  groups  which  are  more  prone  to  ending  up  on  welfare 
sometime  during  their  lives.    They  also  lack  the  skills  needed 
for  decent  jobs  and  face  discrimination   in  the  workplace.     At  the 
same  time,  however,  future  jobs  will  continue  to  require  higher 
skills  and  be  in  the  service  sector. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  welfare  population  of  today  may 
be  a  mainstay  of  our  workforce  tomorrow.    Our  nation's  future 
productivity  may  well  depend  on  our  willingness  to  make 
significant  human  capital  investments  in  this  welfare  population. 

Therefore,  we  should  create  a  flexible  education  and 
training  program  based  on  individual  assessments  developed  by 
trained  caseworkers  «nd  caree**  counselors  knowledgeable  about 
labor  market  conditions  and  employment  opportunities.     It  should 
give  the  states  considerable  latitude  to  establish  a  wide  variety 
of  activities,   including  30b  placement,   remedial,  and  vocational 
education,  and  30b  training.    Job  placements  should  not  be  the 
only  measure  of  program  success.     Equally  important,  especially 
for  long-term  recipients,   is  educational  advancement. 

A  welfare  work  plan  also  needs  a  strong  family  support 
strategy  since  the  entire  fatiily  is  affected  when  th*>  parent 
leaves  home  to  work,  go  to  ochool,  or  participate  in  training. 
The  potential  loss  of  health  coverage  and  the  lack  of  child  care 
and  transportation  can  rule  out  work  as  a  viable  or  rational 
choice  in  many  cases. 

Indeed,  removing  child  care  and  healfi  care  barriers  and 
modifying  the  earnings  disregards  would  go  a   long  way  toward 
emancin'^  <<or  k  opportunities  all  by  themselves. 

In  tie  .T?alth  area,   in  particular,   we  need  to  */ork  ^ays 
to  5ri.l:3'  the  gap  between  Medicaii  and  employers  viti  ■zo/'^aqa. 
Congress  took  an  important  step  m  this  direction  last  year  by 
allowing  states  to  offer  Medicaid  to  pregiant  women  and  children 
JO  to  tie  age  of  five  in  families  below  the  poverty  line. 
snould  mandate  and  broaden  this  coverage. 

One  issue  li ke ly  to  genera te  cons iderab le  2e oa te  will  be 
whecvjr   individual  participation  should  be  volantary  or 
mandatory.     Increased  workforce  participation  by  women  and  the 
concept  of  reciprocal  obligations  at?  today's   ^ust i f icat mns  for 
•nandator  /  pa  r  t  i.:  i  pa  t  ion  rules. 

The    lational  Governors  Association  recently  approved  an 
e'lucation  and  training  plan  «*hich  wdu1(3  require  mothers  of 
cnildren  over  three  to  participate.     It   incorporates  the  concept 
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of  reciprocal  obligations  in  a  contract  under  which  recipients 
participate  in  work  and  training  and  the  government  provides  the 
necessary  training,  education,  and  supportive  services. 

The  Governors*  plan  provokes  important  policy  questions. 
Among  them  are: 

1.  How  much  money  are  we  prepared  to  spend? 

2.  If  funds  are  capped,  does  the  mandatory  participation 
requirement  still  apply? 

3.  Should  you  require  universal  mandatory  participation,  or 
should  you  start  with  a  more  limited  program  of  voluj  eers? 

4.  What  does  mandatory  participation  mean?    Do  recipients 
have  to  be  in  some  form  of  work  related  activity  as  long  as  they 
are  on  welfare?    What  do  they  do  tn  high  unemployment  areas? 

5.  What  is  Involved  in  requiring  mothers  of  young  children 
to  work? 

A  Aajor  problem  with  a  proposal  like  this  is  that  it 
increases  by  about  50  percent  the  work  eligible  group  during  a 
period  of  limited  fiscal  resources. 

Even  under  current  eligibility  tules  which  exempt  mothers 
with  children  under  six  years  of  age,  we  are  reaching  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  adult  AFOC  recipients.     The  recent  GAO  report 
estimated  that  only  22  percent  were  being  reached  in  WIN 
Demonstration  states. 

In  the  current  fiscal  climate,  we  don't  see  how  you  will  be 
able  to  avoid  capping  funds  for  the  program.     At  that  point,  the 
obligations  start  to  work  laore  in  one  direction  than  the  other. 
At  the  very  least,  the  result  will  be  a  lot  of  paper  processing. 
Worse  yet,  more  sanctions,  more  pressure  to  take  ^obs  paying 
poverty  wages,  more  workfare,  and  dashed  hopes  are  likely. 

If  you  doubt  this,  we  encourage  you  to  ask  yourself  whether 
you* re  prepared  to  allow  a  client  to  sue  for  services  to  which 
she  IS  entitled  by  the  •contract*. 

AFSCME  opposes  mandatory  work  requirements.  Voluntary 
participation  is  better  for  several  reasons. 

First,  success  is  more  likely  if  we  start  out  by  doing  a 
good  ^ob  with  a  manageable  number  of  motivated  volunteers.  A 
voluntary  program  can  allow  and  challenge  the  states  to  strive 
for  excellence  instead  of  forcing  them  to  focus  on  how  to  meet  a 
legal  requirement  to  serve  all  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
eligible  population  with  what  is  likely  to  be  limited  funding.  A 
successful  program,  in  turn,  will  attract  more  than  enough 
volunteers  as  well  as  political  support  for  program  expansion. 
That  IS  the  lesson  of  £T  in  Massachusetts  and  Head  Start  at  the 
federal  level. 

Second,  a  mandatory  participation  requirement  for  mothers  of 
young  children  can  end  up  hurting  the  children  the  most.  Even 
though  many  women  with  children  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  juggle 
parental  and  job  responsibilities.     The  fragility  of  child  care 
arrangements,  frequent  early  childhood  illtiesses,  and 
unsympathetic  employers  can  put  a  mother  in  the  untenable 
position  of  choosing  between  economic  security  snd  the  well-being 
of  her  children,    welfare  dependent  families  are  especially 
vulnerable  during  such  times  because  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  fall  back  on  that  better  off  families  have.  A 
mandatory  rule  could  well  push  these  mothers  into  choices  that 
are  detrimental  to  their  children's  interests. 
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Especially  critical  for  AFDC  mothers  is  child  care.  We 
already  have  a  serious  shortage  of  safe,  affordable,  and 
accessible  chila  care.     In  ^act,  the  gap  between  supply  and 
demand  is  overwhelming  in  some  place?.    For  example,  the 
Cambridge-based  Child  Care  Resource  Center  estimates  that  there 
are  124,000  licensed  child  cire  spaces  in  Massachusetts  co 
accommodate  500,000  ch^ldr^^n. 

Giving  mothers    he  right  to  opt  out  of  a  mandatory  program 
if  adequate  child  c  ;r^  is  not  available  will  not  provide  adequate 
protection.     It  is  n^^   .ealistic  to  expect  a  moth'^r  to  risk 
losing  family  income  to  assert  what  in  practice  becomes  a  very 
nebulous  right.    Wbat  standards  are  appropriate  for  child  care 
arrangements?     Is  having  a  13  year-old  take  care  of  a  younger 
sibling  an  acceptaole  form  of  relative  care?    We  have  heard  of 
this  being  proposed  m  one  California  county  recently. 

Political  and  budgetary  pressure  to  produce  high 
participation  ratfes  or  caseload  reductions  could  lead  to  infei'ior 
child  care  placements,  or  worse  yet,  a  growth  in  latchkey 
ar  rangements . 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  overburden  what  already  is  a  very 
fragile  child  care  infrastructure.    Doing  so  could  cause  a 
dumping  of  children  into  totally  unacceptable  arrangements  in 
much  the  same  way  deinstitutionalization  has  dumped  the  mentally 
ill  into  unsafe  homes  and  into  the  streets. 

Finally,  there  is  a  further  danger  ttiat  mandatory 
participation  rules  cpmbined  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  placements 
could  lead  to  the  more  limited  and  expedient  approaches  of  job 
search  and  workfare.     The  GAO  found  job  search  to  be  the  main 
service  provided  by  the  WIN  Demonstration  states  and  lack  of 
resources  to  be  the  major  reason.     Workfare  becomes  a  very  strong 
probability  if  the  work  obligation  extends  as  long  as  recipients 
are  on  AFDC.     What  else  do  they  do  in  high  unemployment  areas? 

Job  search  has  limited  value  fot  people  who  need  remedial 
etlucation  or  training,  or  who  live  in  high  unemployment  areas. 
At  Its  worst,  it  13  used  as  a  way  to  force  people  off  the  rolls 
through  onerous  employer  contact  requirements. 

Workfare  forces  welfare  recipients  to  work  off  their  grants 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  minimum  wage  without  employee  status, 
benefits,  or  job  rights.     Failure  to  do  so  results  in  denial  or 
reduction  of  the  welfare  grant. 

AFSCME  sir    >rts  real  training  programs  with  a  limited  work 
experience  comj.-'   .      that  offers  a  chance  for  paid  jobs  with  a 
futjre.    We  also  support  subs idi zed  jobs  that  give  participants 
employee  sta<.us  with  wages,  benefits  and  rights  equal  to  those  of 
comparabl'*  nonsubs  id  i  zed  employees.     But  we  do  not  support 
programs  in  which  recipients  of  government  aiSistance  woz k  in 
exchange  for  their  grants  without  the  benefits  and  dignity  that 
go  along  with  being  an  employee. 

For  one  t*iing,  this  approach  sends  the  wrong  message  about 
work.     It  makes  work  a  punishment  instead  of  an  opportunity.  A 
welfare  recipient  forced  to  work  oCf  her  ijrant  who  can  oarely 
read,  who  has  virtually  no  work  skills,  and  who  gets  child  care, 
med ical  care,  and  transportation  from  the  government  instead  of 
earning  the  money  for  them  on  a  regular  job,  may  satisfy  certain 
political  oojec'iives.     But  her  prospect?  for  escaping  a  life  of 
welfare  dependency  are  not  very  good- 

Workfare  also  creat  s  pressure  to  substitute  and  displace 
permanent  jobs.    The  problem  with  substitution,  however,   is  that 
it's  very  hard  to  prove  even  w-en  you  know  it  is  happening.  We 
have  grappled  with  th»»  substitution  problem  i  ndet  CSTA  and 
general  assistance  for  years.     It  is  ver>   nard  to  isolate  the 
effect  of  the  workfare  program  from  other  factors  that  influence 
persotinel  decisions  and  staffing  patterns. 
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Nonetheless,  we  have  won  some  signiElcant  arbitration 
awards,  the  most  recent  in  Pennsylvania  in  1985.     In  that 
instance,  the  state,  which  had  assigned  approximately  1,000  CwEP 
participants  to  AFSCME  bargaining  unit  positions,  was  ordered  to 
reaove  CWEP  participants  from  work  such  as  filling  potholes, 
opening  mail,  and  processing  AFDC  case  files  that  would  have  been 
done  in  the  absence  of  the  CWEP  participants. 

In  general  though,   litigation  has  not  proven  to  be  a  timely 
or  satisfactory  way  of  enforcing  statutory  protections  against 
substitution.     A  1986  court  case  in  Lackawanna,  New  York 
demonstrates  the  problems  involved  in  proving  substitution.  The 
case  involved  26  laid  off  employees.     One  of  them  even  went  on 
welfare  and  was  assigned  to  work  off  his  grant  doing  the  same 
kind  of  maintenance  work  he  had  performed  as  a  city  worirer  for 
three  years.     (See  attached  affidavit)  The  judge  rejected 
AFSCME's  allegations  of  substitution.     He  was  persuaded  that 
management's  claims  of  previous  overstaffing  and  a  revenue 
shortfall  due  to  the  closing  of  a  Bethlehem  steel  plant  were 
evidence  that  the  town  had  not  substituted.     Substitution  aside, 
the  equity  issues  this  situation  raises  should  not  be  ignored. 

We  believe,  however,  that  substitution  is  inevitable  and 
that  permanent  jo with  decent  wages  and  benefits  will  be  lost 
in  the  process.     This  is  especially  true  where  a  large  program 
exists  for  a  long  time.    So  what  do  we  accomplish?      The  result 
is  a  policy  that  creates  a  working  underclass,  further  erodes 
decent  paying  Jobs,  exchanges  one  group  of  low  income  and 
unemployed  people  for  another,  and  diminishes  the  quality  of 
public  services  through  the  recycling  of  people  in  and  out  of 
public  work. 

In  this  regard  it's  important  to  remember  that  AFDC  is  not 
the  only  program  under  which  workfare  can  be  created.  State 
general  assistance  and  food  stamp  programs  also  make  workfare 
assignments.    A  nationwide  survey  of  the  status  of  workfare 
conducted  by  AFSCME  last  year  indicated  that  28  states  had  an 
AFDC  workfare  component;  8  states  had  a  food  stamp  workfare 
requirement,  and  19  states  had  general  relief  workfare  programs. 
(See  attached)     So,  AFDC  workfare  does  not  occur   in  a  vacuum,  and 
at  the  local  level  the  effect  is  cumulative. 

One  of  the  larger  workfare  type  programs  is  the  Public  Works 
Project  (PWP) ,  in  New  York  State.    Nev  York  City  has  run  a  PWP 
project  for  more  than  10  years.    Today  it  has  about  15,000 
participants?  9,600  are  home  relief  recipients  and  5,400  are  on 
AFOC. 

While  we  do  not  have  the  investigative  capacity  to  do  a  full 
scale  analysis  of  the  city's  budget,  personnel  patterns,  or  the 
work  performed  by  the  PWP  workers,    le  do  know  several  things 
that, "at  the  very  least,  look  suspicious.     For  example,  thgre  is 
a  civil  service  classification  called  pest  control  aide.  No 
regular  employees  work  in  this  job,  but  there  are   527  PWP  pest 
control  aides  who  perform  necessary  oublic  health  duties. 

Just  over  half  of  the  ?WP  worKers  are  in  t**o  PWP  titles: 
Clerical  Aide  and  Custodial  Aide.     Their  sheer  number   is  mni- 
boggling.     In  19S6  there  were  approximately  7,900  regular  fjll 
time  office  aides  in  city  agencies  and  more  tian  4,400  PWP 
clerical  aides  in  city  agencies.     In  the  sa-ne  year,  there  were 
l,a81  city  custodial  assistants  and  3,539  PW?  custodial  aides 
working  in  city  agencies.     Even  asautning  that  fir^e  part-ti:ne  ?H? 
participants  equal  one  full-ti-ne  worker,  the  ratio  of  PWP  *;or-^ers 
to  regular  city  employees  is  very  high. 

With  such  a  lar^e  number  of  PWP  workers  in  low-level 
functions,  ^pnly  one  of  two  possibilities  would  seem  to  be 
occurr    .g.  ^t^^er  d  isplace-nent  i3  t3<ing  place  or  t^e  PS? 
workers  arwi't  b^^^ng  used  productively-     Ve  *^ave  ,    m  fact,  some 
documented  evidence  of  substitution  among  custodials  m  a  memo 
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last  fall  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Human  Resources 
Administration's  Administrative  Services  Unit.     Based  on  the 
number  of  custodials  then  employed  by  the  city,  each  cleaner's 
workload  should  have  been  much  more  than  is  customary  workload. 
But  the  memo  Indicates  that  the  actual  amount  of  work  per 
custodial  was  less  than  the  ratio  Indicated  'because  of  the 
deployment  of  PWP  personnel*. 

If  the  substitution  effect  can  be  elusive,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  workfare  creates  a  working  underclass  in  the  public 
«ector.     Essentially,   it  is  CETA  on  the  cheap.     The  so-called 
'pay*  for  PWP  workers  in  New  York  City  was  established  more  than 
10  years  ago  and  has  never  been  raised.     It  is  about  half  the 
hourly  rate  of  their  civil  service  counterparts.     (See  attached) 
In  ailition,  pwp  workers  have  no  rights,  benefits  or  access  to 
grie-.ar.ce  procedures. 

AFSCME  District  Council  37  has  sought  to  represent  the  PWP 
workers  without  any  success.     Significantly,  while  the  arbitrator 
in  Pennsylvania  agreed  with  AFSCME  District  Council  13  on 
substitution,  ho  rejected  thoir  attempt  to  represent  the  CWEP 
workers  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  employee  status  for  them. 
In  both  cases,  the  workfare  workers  were  denied  the  right  to 
wages,   benefits  and  representation  because  they  were  not 
■employees"  —  even  though  they  performed  regular  entry-level 
work. 

It  IS  ironic  to  us  that  many  who  attacked  CETA  for  creating 
roake-work  deadend  3obs,  today  claim  that  workfare  provides  useful 
public  services  and  enhances  the  dignity  of  the  participant.  The 
fact  IS  that  in  New  York,  San  Diego,  and  West  Virginia,  many  of 
the  workfare  slots  used  to  be  CETA  slots.     Perversely,  it  seems, 
only  a  30b  with  equal  pay  and  benefits  is  make-work.     That  makes 
no  sense.     If  a  30b  is  worth  doing,  the  people  doing  it  deserve 
equal  tr(>atment. 

AS  for  the  much-touted  value  of  workfare  as  a  way  to  provide 
training  or  experience  and  to  save  money  by  facilitating  the 
transition  off  welfare,  at  best  the  evidence  is  limited.  Indeed, 
workfare  can  even  be  counterproductive  in  that  regard.    A  1985 
study  by  AFSCME' s  New  York  Civil  Service  Employees  Association  of 
the  PWP  program  found  actual  cases  of  supervisors  trying  to  block 
participants'  efforts  to  find  jobs.     The  supervisors  w::nted  to 
keep  tnese  valuable  workers  who  were  "free".    Clearly,  that 
Lackawanna  worker  wasn*t  getting  training  or  experien''>e  by  doing 
the  same  work  on  a  workfare  ass.gnment.     The  high  tu'nover  rate 
in  the  New  York  City  pwr  program  strongly  suggests  that  there  is 
inadequate  supervision  and  not  much  useful  training. 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  claims  that 
30b  search  and  workfare  resjlt  in  some  statistically  significant 
employment  gains.    These  gains  become  losses  when  regular 
employees  ace  .Uoolacerl  by  unpaid  workers  especially  *?hen  other 
studies  show  better  results  with  public  service  emt^loyment  or 
programs  with   intensive  training  and  education  components. 

A  strategy  of  intensive  training  anc'  education,  of  cojrse, 
is  much  more  costly  and  complicated  than    'orkfare  and  20b  searcr, , 
and  the  300  placement  payoff  may  not  be  as  quick.     But  in  tie 
long  run  t.ie  basic  objective  of  nelpmg  welfare  recipients 
achieve  economic  independence  requires  a  strong  focus  on 
education,  3<ill  develooment,  support  services,  and  placement  in 
ansubsidired  3obs.     And,   to  the  extant  that  government  money  is 
jsed  to  subsidize  work  activities,  an  equitable,  rational  welfare 
work  plan  also  requires  enforceable  an 1 1 -subst 1  tut  1  on  protections 
and  a  recognition  that  wor'<  assignments  are  worthwhile  through 
the  provision  of  employee  status  with  equal  pay,  rights  and 
benef 1 ts. 
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Oltiaately,  however,  even  the  best  employment  and  training 
program  will  be  limited  by  the  environment  In  which  It  operates. 
Recession,  technological  change,  trade  policies,  lagging  wages 
and  discrimination  all  limit  what  training  programs  can  do.  We 
need  a  high  employment  economy  to  produce  jobs  for  trained 
people.    We  need  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  so  that  a  family  ot 
three  does  not  stay  poor  even  when  the  wage  earner  works  40  hours 
a  week.    And  we  need  to  move  aggressively  against  discriminatory 
employment  practices  that  limit  earnings  and  career  potential. 

Unless  we  address  these  economic  factors  and  define  our 
objectives  carefully  and  realistically,  we  will  doom  another 
federal  program  to  political  failure. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  us  talk  about  workfare,  work,  education,  and  training,  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I  think  you  were  right  on 
the  point. 

I  am  concerned  now  that  some  States  are  talking  about  workfare. 
It  has  been  the  approach  of  this  committee  to  talk  about  work,  edu- 
cation, and  trainmg,  rather  than  workfare,  in  which  recipients 
simply  work  off  the  grant,  often  for  less  than  8  hours  a  day. 

Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  workfare  pnm^am  that  could  work, 
that  could  really  take  the  core  group  of  welfare  recipients  off  wel- 
fare? Maybe  not  off  welfare,  but  help  them  to  work? 

Can  you  have  a  workfare  program  with  the  recipient  being  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  benefits,  being  eligible  for  other  Federal  benefits, 
but  let  that  person  work  off  the  grant  3  or  4  hours  a  day  and  not 
be  demeaning  to  the  welfare  recipient? 

Mr.  McEntbe.  Well,  we  certainly  have  not  seen  it  work  in  the 
past.  By  adding  the  two  ingredients,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  helps  in 
terms  of  the  workfare  idea  of  working  off  the  grants  when  you  are 
dealing  with  the  substitution  factor.  Whether  it  is  3  or  4  or  5 
hours,  what  we  have  found  is  that,  in  fact,  there  is  substitution.  We 
also  think  it  is  demeaning  to  a  way  and,  as  we  said  in  the  testimo- 
ny, makes  woik  even  a  punishment  to  be  actually  on  a  work  site, 
really  working  3  or  4  or  5  hours,  but  you  are  working  beside  an 
individual  in  a  comparable  job  doing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work 
and  they  are  getting  a  certain  rate  of  pay.  That  may  be  $5  an  hour 
or  $6  an  hour  or  $7. 

Chairman  Ford.  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  replace  permanent 
employees  on  any  of  these  jobs? 

Mr.  McEntbe.  Oh,  most  certainly.  We  have  seen  our  people  re- 
placed. We  have  seen  our  people  replaced  all  across  the  country. 
We  attached  the  affidavit  of  one  person  in  Lackawanna,  NY. 

Chairman  Ford.  Was  this  a  CErTA  employee  in  this  case? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No.  It  was  workfare. 

Chairman  Ford.  Workfare.  I  understand  it  was  workfare,  but  re- 
placed who? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Replaced  himself.  That  is  who  he  replaced.  He  ac- 
tually worked  in  Erie  County  

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  And  was  laid  off. 
Mr.  McEntee.  And  he  was  laid  off. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  he  went  on  welfare  and  was  sent  back  to 
theiob? 

Mr.  McEntee.  He  was  on  unemployment  comp.  Then,  eventually 
found  himself  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  then  he  was  put  out  there  to 
work  off  his  grant  in  exactly  the  same  job  that  he  was  laid  off 
from,  and  his  affidavit  is  attached  to  the  statement  that  we  made, 
and  we  have  seen  this  happen  before. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  do  we  sell  this  program  if  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  money  in  the  short  run?  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  targets  that  this  Congress  is  trsdng  to 
work  around  and  work  within. 

Tlie  budget  deficits  are  severe  problems  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  recognize  that,  and  we  certainly  do  not  dis- 
agree. Obviously  the  deficit  and  the  budget  is  a  much  larger  prob- 
lem than  just  reform  of  the  welfare  system  in  the  United  States. 
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We  think  that  most  certamly  vou  should  look  at  the  Defense 
budget  once  again.  We  feel  that  there  is  just  no  secret  to  the  fact 
that  we  need  more  revenues,  and  we  applai^d  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership and  particularly  Speaker  Wright  when  he  talks  about  hold- 
ing tight  on  the  tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy,  looking  at  a  possible 
stock  transfer  tax.  We  applaud  Chairman  Bill  Gray  of  the  Budget 
G>mniitteey  who  is  looking  at  various  ways  to  raise  revenues. 

So,  we  think  that  defense  has  to  be  looked  at.  We  think  that 
some  new  revenues  have  to  be  looked  at,  but  the  question  you  raise 
reallv  underscores  the  fact  that  this  really  be  a  voluntary  program. 
We  do  not  think  you  can  now  add,  particularly  with  the  fiscid  re- 
straints that  you  have,  a  program  of  great,  great  expectations  for 
all  these  people  who  are  now  on  welfare  to  enter  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram, receive  transportation,  receive  child  care,  receive  health 
care,  get  a  job,  get  some  training,  and  then  be  a  permanent  part  of 
the  work  force. 

First  of  air,  the  rate  of  unemployment  would  not  provide  for  that 
nor  do  we  have  the  dollars  to  provide  for  that  Tlie  Governors  were 
talking,  I  think,  about  a  billion  dollars  for  their  program,  a  match- 
ing grant  of  a  billion  dollars  from  the  State.  If  you  look  at  the  Cali- 
fornia program,  which  is  now  s(»newhat  a  limited  program,  that  is 
over  $250  million. 

So,  we  recognize  the  problem  of  scarce  resources,  and  we  say 
with  the  problem  of  scarce  resources,  let  us  make  it  a  limited  pro- 
gram, let  us  make  it  a  voluntary  program,  let  us  see  if  it  works, 
and  see  whether  or  not  it  becomes  poutically  credible  in  terms  of 
the  people  oi  the  United  States. 

I  thiiUL  if  it  becomes  politically  credible,  as  we  dig  our  way  out  of 
the  deficit  by  virtue  of  some  d^nse  cuts  and  new  revenues,  then 
we  can  begin  to  lock  on  eiq[»ansion. 

Chairman  Fobd.  Are  there  jobs  in  the  marketplace  once  we  edu- 
cate and  train  the  recipients  to  ^  into  

Mr.  McEntkk.  Not  at  the  beginning.  I  do  not  see  how — most  cer- 
tainly in  certain  States  in  this  country,  how  you  are  going  to  be 
ready  automaticallv  to  place  people  in  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
We  think  that  in  the  last  analysis,  if  there  are  not  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  then  we  can  have  some  jobs  in  the  public  sector,  nut 
you  have  to  pay  these  people  in  terms  of  what  they  should  be  paid, 
and  the  benefits  that  they  should  receive  to  work  those  jobs. 

Do  not  pay  them  some  minimum  wage,  pay  them  the  rate  that 
they  should  receive  for  working  those  jdM  and  the  benefits  that 
they  are  entitled  to. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  we  create  any  new  jobs  for  this  welfare  pop- 
ulation that  we  are  talking  about?  I  mean,  we  can  provide  educa- 
tion and  training  in  a  bill,  but  if  there  are  no  jobs,  is  it  still  a  dead 
end? 

Mr.  McEnteb.  Well,  this  recovery  has  been  a  rather  uneven  ru- 
covery.  We  have  some  States  that  are  in  relatively  good  shape,  we 
have  some  States  that  are  essentially  almost  still  in  a  recession,  if 
not  in  a  recession.  In  some  States,  you  will  be  able  to  place  with 
adequate  training,  as  they  did  in  the  Sti.l;e  of  Massachusetts,  some 
of  these  people  and  get  them  off  the  welfare  rolls.  That  is  what  this 
is  all  about,  not  getting  them  off  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  o^r 
States,  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  provide  some  public  service 
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jobs.  We  have  thousands  and  tLousands  and  thousands  of  public 
service  jobs  that  are  unfilled  all  across  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  panacea  that  we  will  say  that  every  person  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  program  is  automatically  going  to  find  a  job.  Unfoiv 
tunatel^,  with  unemployment  up  around  6.7-6.8  percent,  not  every- 
body will  find  a  job.  Once  again,  this  underscores  the  fact  that  we 
see  a  limited  program  in  the  b^inning  with  the  focus  on  volun- 
teerism. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
welfare  reform  package  that  we  ought  to  try  to  make  work  more 
attractive  than  welfare  in  this  package? 

Mr.  McEntb.  I  beUeve  that,  and  I  believe  that  the  vast,  vast, 
vast  migority  of  these  people  are  on  welfare  because  they  have  to 
be  on  welfare.  I  think  they  want  to  work. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  minimum  wage  rate  is  $3.35  per  hour.  The 
President  told  us  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  created  some  12  to  13  million  jobs  over  the  past  6 
years,  sl^tly  over  50  percent  of  those  jobs  were  minimum  wage 
jobs,  paying  |7,000  per  year.  If  we  are  talking  about  making  work 
more  attractive  than  welfare,  should  we,  not  this  conunittee,  but 
should  this  Congress  look  at  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  McEntei.  Absolutely.  The  minimum  wage  has  not  been  in- 
creasedt  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  mid-1970's.  I  think  it  be- 
hooves this  committee  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
most  certainly  look  at  the  minimum  wage. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  point  I  was  thinking  of  was  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  labor  market  has  produced  some  12  million  jobs,  but  a 
mapritv  of  those  jobs  are  falling  within  the  minimum  wage  rates. 
A  family  of  three  earning  minimum  wage  rates  certainly  does  not 
get  beyond  the  poverty  level.  If  that  is  the  case,  how  do  we  make 
work  more  attractive  to  move  people  within  the  work  force?  Would 
it  be  your  opinion  ^hat  the  Congress  should  act  also  on  minimum 
wage  legislaww^  vo  strengthen  any  welfare  reform  package  that 
might  be  coming  out  of  this  Congress? 

Mr.  McEntek.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  We  think  minimum  wage 
stands  on  its  own  in  terms  of  an  increase.  What  makes  it  even 
more  attractive  is  when  you  link  it  to  welfare  reform.  You  know, 
there  are  some  interesting  studies  Dr.  Whitehead  of  MIT  had  in 
terms  of  the  diminishing  middle  class  in  America  because  of  a  cre- 
ation of  new  service  jobs  that  literally  brings  down  the  average 
wage  for  Americans  across  the  country. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McEntee,  I  appreciate  your  coming  this  morning  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  de\'elop  a  bill  in  this  area. 

I  noticed  you  indicated  a  concern  about  making  jobs  mandatory. 
Does  this  same  concept  transfer  over  to  mandatory  education  and 
training?  Do  you  feel  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  make  those  man- 
datory? 

Ms.  Mkiklejohn.  Well,  I  think  again  you  have  a  problem. 
Chairman  Ford.  Pardon  me.  Would  you  state  your  name  for  the 
record?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  did  it  earlier,  but 
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Ms.  Meiklejohn.  I  am  Nanine  Meiklejohn,  and  I  am  in  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  union. 

I  think  while  that  may  l>e  theoretically  a  desirable  thing,  again 
you  have  the  problem  of  trying  to  do  something  with  the  limited 
amount  of  resources.  You  woidd  be  choosing  to  cover  everybody 
and  diminishing  the  quality  of  services  that  you  are  providing,  and 
that  is  unavoidable  in  this  current  fiscal  climate. 

So,  again,  we  think  it  is  better  to  start  off  with  motivated  people 
who  do  well  in  the  program,  and  as  the  program  gains  credibility 
with  the  welfare  population  and  the  general  public  as  a  whole, 
that,  in  turn,  produces  more  support  for  program  expansion. 

Mr.  Brown.  So,  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  require  people  to  attend 
a  work  program  or  a  training  prc«ram  or  an  educational  program 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  welfare? 

Mr.  McEnteb.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  the  world  to  give  them  the  training  and  the  education 
and  no  place  to  go.  I  thmk  it  would  just  be  tremendously  frustrat- 
ing and,  once  again,  that  is  why  the  scope  should  be  limited. 

We  think  that  the  training  and  the  education  and  all  the  other 
aspects,  whether  it  be  child  care  or  transportation  or  whatever,  are 
such  an  important  part  of  the  program,  the  overall  program,  that 
developing  that  into  a  package  is  one  of  the  biggest  steps  that  you 
can  make.  But  to  develop  that  package  and  then  give  it  to  some- 
body and  then  there  is  really  no  placement  in  terms  of  a  job,  we 
thi2?k,  can  provide  a  really  frustrating  experience. 

Mr.  bKOWN.  Well,  that  was  not  reaUy  my  question,  but  I  appreci- 
ate your  comment  on  that  area. 

I  wonder  if  you  share  concern  for  what  happens  to  people 
when  you  provide  them  wiw  welfare  beneflUi  and  ask  for  nothmg 
in  return. 

Ms.  Meiklejohn.  I  think  that  presumes  that  the  recipients  are 
not  motivated  to  improve  themselves,  and  I  think  that  most  

Mr.  Brown.  No,  no.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  not  presuming  anything.  I 
am  simply  asking  you  what  happens  when  you  provide  welfare 
benefits  and  do  not  require  something  in  return. 

Ms.  Meiklejohn.  Well,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  what  is  in- 
volved in,  for  example,  requiring  a  young  teenage  mother  with  a 
child  to  finish  her  education.  We  have  to  be  prepared  then  as  a  so- 
ciety to  make  sure  that  her  children  are  in  a  decent  child  care  ar- 
rangement while  she  participates  in  the  program.  We  have  to 
make  sure  that  she  has  transportation  that  does  not  involve  her 
spending  2  hours  going  back  and  forth.  We  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  cover  her  other  needs. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  but  if  I  understand  your  stetement,  your  posi- 
tion is  that  even  if  we  provide  adequate  child  care  and  transporta- 
tion, you  are  still  opposed  to  mandatorv  participation  in  work, 
training,  or  education  programs— is  that  right? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Go  ah^ia. 

Ms.  Meiklejohn.  I  think  our  concern  is  that  we  will  write  a  law 
\/hich  will  have  the  mandatory  jMurticipation  requirements  and  not 
in  the  end  be  able  to  follow  up  with  the  dollars  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices, and,  so,  when  vou  are  left  with  a  range  of  activities  that  in- 
cludes workfare  and  job  search,  it  will  draw  the  system  into  those 
activities  because  they  ire  not  as  expensive. 
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Mr.  Bro^7<7.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  words  in  your  mouth,  but  am 
I  hearing  you  say  now  that  if  there  is  money  available  in  a  particu- 
lai  program^  then  you  feel  that  mandatory  participation  would  be 
appropriate? 

&Is.  Mdklejohn.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Brown.  'I'hat  is  still  a  concern  for  others. 

Ms.  MsKLXJOKN.  I  think  that  is  not  the  fiscal  reality  today. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  McEntee,  your  concern  about 
the  jobs  involved  in  the  work  programs  being  real  jobs  with  mar- 
ketplace pay  and  benefits  and  so  on,  rather  than  sunply  a  substi- 
tute for  assistance. 

U  /e  were  talking  about  programs  that  provided  competitive 
wagts  and  benefits^  would  you  then  feel  it  appropriate  to  require 
participation? 

Mr.  McEntre.  Well,  in  some  faroS  world,  where  everybody  that 
went  through  an  adeq*'««te  training  program  and  was  provided  with 
transportation,  child  3»  and  health  care  and  promised  a  job  in 
the  labor  market  ant  >uld  get  a  job  in  tibe  bbor  market,  not 
working  off  the  ffrant,  I  think  maybe  we  could  begin  to  look  at 
the  possibility  of  a  cont      between  the  Government  and  a  person. 

I  am  not  sure  how  yc  uld  enforce  all  the  pieces  of  that  par- 
ticular contract.  We  all  b  n  Washington,  DC,  and  the  chairman 
starts  off  the  hearings,  commenting  wkt  we  have  fiscal  dilemmas. 
We  think  that  is  off  in  some  far-away  world.  We  wish  it  was  here. 
We  wish  that  we  had  a  lot  of  monev  in  order  to  provide  jobs  for 
these  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  as  the  reality  of  the  day. 

Mi .  Brown.  My  question  was.  It  jobs  with  appropriate  pay  and 
benefits  were  available,  would  you  then  feel  mandatory  participa- 
tion was  a|n>ropriate? 

Mr.  McEnter.  If  we  had  all  of  the  thinRs  that  you  are  thinking 
that  possibly  we  could  have,  then  we  would  he  willing  to  sit  down 
and  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  contract  between  the  recipient  and 
the  Government,  but  we  do  not  see  that  happening  for  a  long  time. 

Once  again,  I  mean,  we  are  trying  to  be  reiaiistic.  That  is  why  we 
are  irsring  to  stress  the  fact  that  we  should  do  it  as  almost  a 
number  of  tests  dealing  with  the  voluntary  aspect.  The  most  suc- 
cessful program  in  the  United  States  apparently  is  the  Massachu- 
setts program.  Everybody  kind  of  tips  their  hat  to  it.  That  was  a 
voluntary  program,  and  we  think  that  that  is  the  way  it  should 
start,  that  is  the  way  it  should  begin  in  this  country  with  the  limit- 
ed resources  that  we  have.  Deal  with  these  people  right  now  that 
a  highly  motivated,  ready  to  move  out  there,  and  then  once  they 
do  it,  once  we  see  the  success  of  this,  I  think  it  just  increases  and 
then  you  have  a  more  positive  program  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  yield  to  the  Chair  and  let  me  follow 
up  on  a  question? 

You  were  talking  about  the  ET  program.  There  are  other  States 
that  argue  the  case  that  a  voluntary  program  won't  work,  and  we 
should  mandate  it.  The  ET  program  certainly  has  shown  us  that  a 
voluntarv  program  will  work. 

L^nould  we  leave  that  to  States?  When  we  are  talking  about  flexi- 
bility to  the  States  in  this  welfare  reform  package,  should  we  give 
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that  flexibility  to  the  States  to  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  a  mandated  or  voluntary  program? 

Mr.  McEntek.  I  do  not  think  so.  No.  I  think  once  again,  I  just 
keep  going  back  to  the  fact  that  we  think  it  should  be  a  voluntary 
program  and  to  leave  that  option  in  the  beginning  up  to  the  States, 
we  do  not  think,  is  realistic  or  fair,  and  that  it  shouM  be  voluntary 
from  day  one  all  across  the  country. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly? 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  came  a  little  late,  so  I  did  not  ^et  a  chance  to  hear  all  your 
testimony,  though  I  will  read  it.  liut  I  have  heard  your  comments 
and  obviously  you  do  not  come  here  this  morning  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  what  some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  in  this  100th  Congress. 

Gerry,  we  are  not  looking  at  the  group  of  people  that  we  hope  to 
help  with  this  legislation  as  present  or  next  month  union  members. 
We  hope  some  day  they  will  be  union  members  maybe,  some  of  us 
maybe.  I  do,  but  not  all  of  us,  of  course. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  can  judge  what  we  are  trying  to  do  wif.h 
the  same  stcmdards  that  you  sit  there  as  a  leader  in  the  l£Jix>r 
movement.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  that  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  ^ust  finished  looking  at  some  figures,  at  facts  from  the 
MDRC,  which  has  lust  recently  done  a  study  on  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work,  and  vour  individual  participation  should  be 
voluntary,  success  is  more  ukelv  if  we  start  out  by  doing  a  good  job 
with  a  manageable  number  of  motivated  volunteers,  and  then  a 
little  while  ago,  you  said  to  us  that  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  we  do  has  political  credibility. 

Well.  OD^  of  the  problems  that  we  have  found  about  why  some  of 
these  programs  do  not  have  political  credibility  is  the  word— we 
love  to  get  words  and  use  them  all  the  time— they  have  been 
creamed.  They  take  the  people  who  are  motivated,  who  might  get 
work  anyway,  who  are  already  almost  there  ready  for  a  job,  and 
then  they  count  those  and  say,  this  is  a  successful  program.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  have  targeted,  pcuticularly  in  the  AFDC  progrjun,  individuals 
who  are  illiterate,  who  are  the  high-risk  group  that  are  going  to 
stay  on  welfare  for  a  great  length  of  time  and  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  the  largest  number. 

Now,  you  said,  Gerry,  you  thought  the  worst  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  to  have  education  and  training  and  have  no  where  to  go.  I 
have  only  spent  a  few  months  on  this  particular  process;  however,  I 
spent  quite  a  few  years  on  the  Hartford  City  Council,  t  id  I  think 
the  worst  thing  in  would  be  to  have  a  child  and  have  no  education 
and  no  training  and  no  ability  to  go  anywhere. 

So,  I  have  to  disagree  with  what  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  is.  I 
think  that  is  where  we  differ  here.  We  are  looking  at  trying  to 
wrestle  with  the  possibility  of  targeting  some  of  these  people  who 
are  high-risk  individuals,  who  we  know  that  they  are  on  welfare 
today  and  stay  on  welfare,  they  will  never  get  off  welfare  and  pos- 
sibly their  children  will  be  on  welfare  and  never  get  off  welfare. 

So,  I  just  hope  that  we  are  not  talking  apples  and  oranges  here. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Well,  we  want  those  people  off  welfare  as  well, 
and  many  of  those  people  are  highly  motivated  in  terms  of  wanting 
to  work  and  wanting  to  get  jobs,  and  if  you  are  going  to  tai^t 
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some  of  those  people,  that  is  fine,  and  if  you  are  going  to  give  them 
an  education,  you  are  going  to  give  them  training,  you  are  going  to 
give  them  protections  in  terms  of  child  care  and  transportation  and 
then  you  are  going  to  give  them  a  job,  we  think  that  is  wonderful, 
we  think  it  is  marvelous. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  Gerry,  we  are  not  so  naive  that  we  think  this  is 
going  to  be  easy,  but  we  also  feel  that  we  have  got  to  have  the 
courage  to  change  a  system  that  is  not  working  todav.  It  has  lost 
its  credibihty.  We  are  spending  $17  billion  on  a  welfare  program 
that  is  lockmg  people  into  dependency  and  making  an  underclass 
in  these  United  States. 

So,  I  mean,  this  is  something  like — I  look  at  this,  I  know  where 
vou  are  coming  from,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  the  one  that 
has  so  much  knowledge  about  what  is  meaningful  work  and  what 
is  a  meaningful  training  program  and  where  can  you  go  and  where 
can  you  not  go,  that  I  near  what  you  are  saying  and  1  see  the  vol- 
unteer. 

Well,  I  can  remember  5  to  10  years  ago  when  I  would  not  consid- 
er not  volunteering,  you  know.  Mandated,  I  could  not  have  it.  But  I 
think  what  you  are  seeing  is  many  people  from  different  spectrums 
figuring  what  we  got  todav  is  not  working,  some  of  us  have  to 
maybe  move  toward  the  middle. 

Now,  I  have  got  a  bill  in  that,  you  know,  it  is  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association's  bill.  We  talk  about  a  contract  between 
the  client  and  an  agency,  but  we  do  not  say  that  that  contract  will 
be  in  place  unless  there  are  those  support  services. 

You  talk  about  if  the  world  were  perfect — the  world  is  not  per- 
fect. We  do  not  have  that  much  money,  but  we  might  have  some 
money.  We  want  to  begin,  and  I  really  look  to  someone  like  you 
who  understands  work  and  labor  and  training  to  help  us  with  it, 
and  not  to  say  if  you  cannot  do  the  whole  thing,  then  do  not  do  any 
of  it.  Because,  guess  what,  we  will  not  do  any  of  it.  And  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  this  growing  underclass.  We  are  going  to 
say  those  words,  one  child  out  of  four  bom  into  poverty.  We  know 
all  the  statistics  and  all  ^he  facts.  But  if  we  cannot  have  it  just  the 
way  we  want  it,  are  you  saying  we  do  not  do  it? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  of  course  not.  We  are  not  saying  that.  I  mean, 
we  suffer  from  the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  you  anguish  over, 
and  of  course  we  want  to  see  welfare  reform.  We  are  giving  you 
our  thoughts,  our  experiences,  and  we  think  that  once  again  a 
smaller  program  that  deals  with  volunteerism  as  opposed  to  man- 
datory where  these  people  will  get  jobs  when  they  are  finished  with 
this  training,  finished  with  this  education,  is  a  better  program  to 
start  off  with  in  the  United  States  with  the  kind  of  ^  ^al  resources 
and  caps  that  we  face. 

And  in  terms  of  them  being  union  members  or  being  paid  union 
rates,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anybody.  It  would  be  fine  if  thev  all 
became  union  members  and  were  all  paid  union  rates.  We  think 
what  is  even  more  important  them  that  is  that  they  get  the  rate  for 
the  job.  That  job  may  be  a  union  job  and  that  job  may  be  a  non- 
union job,  but  they  should  get  the  rate  for  the  job  that  the  person 
next  to  them  is  receiving  to  perform  that  same  kind  of  job. 

Mrs.  Ks^NELLY.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  any  argument 
there.  I  mean,  we  are  certainly  not  arguing  that  point. 
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Can  I  interrupt  you  a  minute  and  ask  vou  what  is  the  average 
minimum— median— excuse  me»  medium  AFSCME  worker's  wage? 
You  must  have  statistics. 

Mr.  McEntbb.  The  average  wage?  We  have  1,100,000  people,  who 
work  for  State  and  local  governments  all  across  the  country.  Our 
average  wage  now  would  be  about  $17,000  to  $18,000.  That  would 
be  about  $2,000  lower  than  comparable  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
We  also  represent,  you  know,  thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  child  care  workers  as  well.  One  of  the  other  aspects  of  this 
that  you  really  have  to  look  into,  depending  upon  the  size  of  Uie 
proffram,  is  that  child  care  workers  are  some  of  the  lowest  paid 
wo^rs  working  for  government  all  across  the  country.  Tliere  is  a 
turnover  rate  or  about  40  percent  a  year,  and  a  very  real  lack  of 
continuity  in  terms  of  child  care.  That  is  another  piece  that  i^dlv 
has  to  be  looked  at  because  it  is  an  industry  that  is  in  tough,  tough 
shape. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  It  is  an  industry  that  is  in  tough  shape,  but 
those  are  jobs.  I  can  remember  when  we  talked  afiout  t^hers' 
aides,  there  was  a  hue  and  a  cry  that  that  was  not  an  acceptable 
program,  and  yet  that  has  worked  out  and  they  are  all  unionized  in 
my  area  of  my  State 

Mr.  McEntee.  No.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  if  you  move  in 
and  you  want  to— you  need  child  care  workers  to  take  care  of  the 
welfare  recipients  as  the^  move  out. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  That  is  an  avenue  for  jobs. 

Mr.  McEntkk.  But  there  are  very,  very  few  of  them  in  the 
United  States.  We  lack  child  care  workers  today  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  perfect  area  to 
take  people  who  are  on  welfare  and  train  them  to  be  aides  

Mr.  McEntkk.  It  might  be  an  answer. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly  [continuing].  In  a  day  care  center? 

Mr.  McEntkk.  It  would  be  an  answer.  I  applaud  that.  I  applaud 
that  answer.  I  think  it  is  a  good  answer,  but  you  have  to  cogni/ivnt 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist  now  and  if  you  want  to  move 
people,  that  would  be  fine.  That  would  be  good. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  Let  me  ask  the  l^islative  person  something.  Mr. 
Brown  asked  ycu  about,  did  you  still  have  reservations — did  you 
have  reservations  about  mandatory  education  as  well  as  mandatoiy 
taking  of  a  job. 

How  many  children  do  you  think  would  go  to  school  if  it  was  not 
mandatory  that  they  go?  How  many  people  do  you  think;  I  do  not 
know  if  you  have  got  children.  I  had  children.  Unless  it  was  man- 
datory for  that  person  to  get  educated,  to  become  literate,  to  be 
able  to  get  a  high  school  equivalency,  would  go  unless  it  was  man- 
datory. Let  us  talk  about  who  we  are  talking  about. 

Ms.  Mkiklkjohn.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  beueve  that  a  person  who 
has  a  dependent  does  not  want  to  seek  a  way  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  if  she  were  given  an  opportuni- 
ty, a  real  opportunity  with  a  real  promise  to  it,  that  she  would  not 
take  it. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  mention  was  that  in  Massachusetts, 
under  the  ET  program,  my  understanding  is  that  they  considered 
child  care  slots  for  possible  placements  of  ET  graduates  and,  in 
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fact,  rejected  than  because  the  wages  were  so  low  that  theydid  not 
consider  those  jobs  adequate  in  terms  of  their  salaries  for  ET  grad- 
uates. 

Most  child  care  wages  are  around  the  minimum  wage,  which,  as 
you  know,  leaves  a  family  of  three  in  poverty.  So,  we  have  not 
gotten  too  far. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  I  also  know  some  people  who  would  rather  have 
that  job  than  just  be  in  a  one  room  apartment  with  that  child  with 
no  where  to  go,  and  I  just  better  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  more  about 
education. 

If  vou  are  a  dropout,  15,  fifth  grade  reading  level,  maybe  you  did 
not  do  too  well  in  school,  and  then  you  are  16,  you  have  had  a  baby 
and  it  is  embarrassing  for  you '  ^  go  back  to  school.  I  mean,  you  are 
a  mother.  You  will  not  want  U),  but,  you  know,  it  is  embarrassing 
and  if  it  is  just  left  up  to  your  own  good  judgment. 

I  have  a  17-year-old  right  now,  a  son,  and  I  do  not  leave  a  lot  up 
to  his  own  good  judgment.  He  does  not  have  any  dependencies.  He 
is  my  dependent,  but  I  am  just  saying  that  mandatory,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  education.  I  might  sit  here  and  understand  exactly  where 
you  are  coming  from  on  mandatory  jobs,  but  for  education,  I  think 
it  is  a  Uttle  different. 

I  tend  to  wonder  whete  you  are  coming  from  when  you  do 
not  

Ms.  Meiklbjohn.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  have  anv  objection  to 
tuTgeting  those  groups,  for  example,  the  teenage  mother  with  chil- 
dren, as  a  first  priority  for  services.  We  suspect  that  if  you  estab- 
lished your  priority,  your  target  groups,  and  defined  vour  priority 
for  service,  and  then  said  to  the  State,  serve  people  who  are  volun- 
teers out  of  tiiose  groups  first,  you  may  end  up  exhausting  the  Fed- 
eral resources  you  have  

Mrs.  Kknnelly.  Oh,  good  chance.  No  doubt. 

Ms.  Mkiklkjohn  [continuing].  Before  you  get  to  people  who  are 
not  volunteering,  who  do  not  volunteer.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er  

Mrs.  Kennelly.  See,  I  am  afi*aid  what  I  will  do  is  be  addressing 
that  volunteer  who  had  more  going  for  him  or  her  and  the  one  that 
1  am  really  after,  who  has  got  a  lot  of  hangups  and  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems, does  not  volunteer  and  ends  up  once  again  right  where  we 
are  today,  the  long-term  client  on  welfare,  the  generational  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  future,  and  that  is  my  fear— thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Chandler? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  the  gentlelady  from  Connecticut  to  know  that  I,  too, 
have  a  17-year-old  and  I  approach  that  parenting  with  the  same 
idea  that  you  do,  that  experience  

Chairman  Ford.  I  thought  she  was  talking  about  my  three  sons. 

Mr.  Chandler.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to,  with 
your  permission  and  that  of  the  committee,  request  s(»nething  un- 
usual here.  I  happened  to  read  at  the  suggestion  of  my  IT-year-old 
an  interview  wim  the  rap  group.  Run  DMC,  and  the  reason  I  sug- 

S est  it  is  it  is  such  a  contrast  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  made 
ere  today  in  their  view  of  motivation  and  what  people  who  are  on 
welfare  and  have  difficulty  getting  ofiF,  the  reason  for  their  lack  of 
motivation. 
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Now,  it  happens  to  be  in  Penthouse  magazine,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  put  it  in  the  record  and  take  a  look  at  it  because 
it  is  

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  the  Chair  will  not  object.  If  there  is  no 
other  objection  from  the  subcommittee,  we  will  let  it  go  into  the 

record.  ,  , 

[Subsequently,  on  March  11,  Mr.  Chandler  read  mto  the  record 
the  article  referred  to.  See  p.  490.] 

Mr.  Chandler.  I  will  take  some  black  ink. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  the  Chair  have  an  opportunity  to  see— is  it 
the  magazine  or  just  the  article? 

Mr.  Chandler.  Well,  I  will  bring  in  the  whole  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  heard  today  were  two  curious 
things,  and  I  really  want  to  compliment  the  lady  ftx)m  Connecticut 
for  her  line  of  questioning,  and  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  do  not,  as 
a  Republican  and  I  think  a  pro-business  fairly  conservative,  fiscally 
conservative  guy,  automatically  take  a  position  against  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  may  well  support  you  on  that,  and  I  know  that  there 
is  a  big  downside  to  that,  but  there  may  be  a  bigger  upside. 

So,  having  made  that  concession  to  you,  I  thiiik  that  it  is  fair 
then  to  ask  if  we  are  sending  a  negative  message  to  a  person  by 
requiring  a  work  element  of  tiieir  asking  for  and  receiving  assist- 
ance from  society,  what  kind  of  a  message  are  we  sending  when  we 
do  just  the  opposite,  provide  assistance  without  any  requirement 
for  anything,  for  any  contribution  in  return? 

Mr.  McEntke.  I  guess  we  just  keep  going  back  to  the  same  situa- 
tion. If  we  had  a  situation  where  we  could  provide  all  of  these 
things  with  tiie  promise  of  a  job,  then  that  most  certainly  is  one  set 
of  circumstances. 

Now,  we  all  know  we  cannot  do  that.  You  know,  so,  we  have  to 
sit  here  and  we  have  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the  day,  and  the 
realities  of  the  day,  at  least  so  we  are  told  so  very  often,  have  to  do 
with  revenues.  We  think  that  a  first  step  in  beginning  to  restruc- 
ture welfare  reform  in  this  country  would  be  volunteerism,  so  that 
you  would  get  people  ready  to  participate  in  the  training,  partici- 
pate in  whatever  else  is  necessary  in  terms  of  the  health  care,  and 
child  care,  and  then  move  into  jobs,  because  we  all  know  that  there 
are  just  not  enough  jobs  to  put  these  people  into. 

I  mean,  some  people  have  said  m,  you  know,  a  facetious  kind  of 
way,  well,  if  it  is  contract,  you  know,  and  the  Government  does  not 
live  up  to  their  end  of  the  contract  in  terms  of  the  job,  can  they  sue 
the  Government  because  the  Government  cannot  provide  them  the 
job  in  the  final  phase  of  this  program.  Well,  people  are  saying  that 
in  a  facetious  way. 

We  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  realities  here.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  and  not  wita  a  theory  or  what  could  happen  or 
what  may  happen.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  reality  that  the 
Federal  Government  only  has  so  many  bucks,  only  have  so  many 
dollars,  and  to  get  as  many  people  as  we  can  in  a  voluntary  way 
into  these  jobs  and  off  those  rolls,  and  let  the  American  people  see 
it  as  an  unqualified  success  and  then  maybe  down  the  road  a  little 
bit,  we  can  do  other  and  more  thin^. 
Mr.  Chandler.  When  you  
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Mr.  McEntee.  We  do  not  think  that  sends  a  negative  message  to 
the  people  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chandler.  You  were  referring  to  the  recipients  in  your  com- 
ment»  and  I  was  referring  to  them  in  my  question.  You  were  sug- 
gesting that  we  also  should  cut  defense  spending,  and  I  would  be 
cunous.  what  portion  of  that  should  be  cut  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Nation's  employment  of  that  reduction?  Would  it  be 
negative? 

Mr.  McEntbe.  Well,  you  are  not  looking  at  the  world's  foremost 
defense  expert*  but  it  seems  to  me  that  over  the  courae  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  we  have  increased  defense  in  some  really 
very  high  numbers  year  after  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  weapons  systems  can  or  should  be  cut,  but  it 
IS  at  least  my  opinion,  and  if  you  look  at  a  lot  of  the  polls  of  the 
people  across  the  United  States,  it  seems  like  a  tremendous  per- 
centage are  now  talking  about  some  cuts  in  defense  spending,  and 
that  IS  the  way  we  feel.  That  is  the  way  our  union  feels. 

We  are  for  a  strong  defense,  and  we  think  now  that  we  do  have  a 
strong  defense  by  virtue  of  the  monies  spent  over  the  course  of  the 
last  6%  years.  I  do  not  know  what  weapons  ^^tems.  I  would  leave 
that  up  to  Cap  Weinberger  and  people  like  that  to  make  those 
kinds  of  decisions. 

Would  it  affect  unemployment  if  a  particular  weapons  system 
was  shut  down?  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  affect  Boeing  or  Lockheed  or  somebody  else.  I  just 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  that,  because  if  that  money  were  chan- 
neled into  some  domestic  programs  that  also  create  jobs,  then 
maybe  it  could  be  a  wash. 

Mr.  Chakdlek.  Well,  I  frankly  am  one  who  agrees  with  you,  and 
I  have  all  kmds  of  suggestions  where  we  might  make  some  of  those 
reductions.  I  am  personally  viewing  the  SDI  as  one  possibility,  but 
I  would  hke  to  suggest  that  that  is  not  free  money.  There  has  to  be 
somebody's  salary  that  is  eliminated  in  order  to  achieve  those  re- 
ductions. I  mean,  that  is  just  a  given  and  we  simply  cannot  over- 
look that  fact. 

Mr.  McEnteb.  You  cannot  overlook  it,  but  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  we  should  have  a  particular  weapon  or  a  particular  de- 
fense system  because  it  actually  pro\ides  a  job- 
Mr.  Chandler.  Oh,  1  agree.  That  would  be  the  last  motivation. 
Mr.  McEntee.  We  face  that  all  the  time  in  the  field  of  the  men- 
tally ill,  where  we  are  accused  of  attempting  to  keep  institutions 
open  in  order  to  provide  jobs  for  the  workers  in  there  and,  you 
know,  God  forbid. 
Mr.  Chandler.  No.  I  very  much  agree. 

Mr  Qiairman,  if  I  could  make  just  one  last  point  and  apologize 
for  the  fiact  that  it  is  more  a  point  than  a  question,  but  I  think  that 
the  witness  has  stated  an  opinion  which  is  broadly  held  among 
those  who  view  this  welfare  svstem  with  which  I  have  considerable 
dmiculty,  and  that  is  that  the  obligation  that  is  created  by  this 
whole  question,  that  when  a  person  who  is  having,  for  whatever 
reason,  difficulty  making  it  in  our  society  comes  to  the  rest  of  the 
society  for  aMistance,  that  that  creates  a  whole  set  of  obligations 
on  the  part  of  society,  which  provides  the  assistance. 
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What  I  would  like  to  sxiggest  is  that  we  might,  in  addition  to  our 
sense  of  compassion,  which  ought  to  be  great,  and  I  think  is  as  a 
nation,  we  also  ought  to  look  at  the  other  side,  the  society  that  is 
providing  the  benefit  and  think  in  terms  of  the  obligation  to  them, 
those  people  who  are  working  and  members  of  your  union  and  who 
pay  the  taxes  to  pay  for  these  benefits. 

You  have  and  I  have,  we  all  have  employees  who  do  not  call 
upon  society  for  support  of  any  kind  and  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments for  child  care,  for  transportation,  for  clothing,  and  all  of 
that,  and  I  just  have  to  sugg^  that  there  is  a  challenge  to  your 
statement  al)out  the  obligation  that  we  have  to  these  people  who 
have  difficulty  while,  at  tihe  same  time,  those  who  do  not  are  being 
asked  to  pay  for  that. 

I  think  we  let  our  guilt  sometimes  get  in  the  way  of  our  good 
judgment,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we  ought  to  look  at  those  people 
who  are  mfl^^Tig  it,  consider  their  plight,  many  of  them  who  are 
having  considerable  difficulty  providing  those  services  for  their 
children  and  for  themselves  that  we  would  all  like  to  see. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  only  point  I  would  make  is  if  you  are  really 
looking  for  meaningful  welfare  reform  and  you  do  not  deal  with  it 
as  a  package  in  terms  of  child  care  and  transportation  and  health 
care  as  part  of  that  package,  then  you  are  not  going  to  get  at  the 
core  of  the  problem  of  getting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  in  a  per- 
manent way  to  take  meaningful  jobs  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  McEntee,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  really  appreciate  you  appearing  before  the 
committee  and  thank  you  for  your  input. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Thank  yov. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

The  subcommittee  will  call  the  Honorable  Wayne  Allard,  the 
State  senator  from  Denver,  00,  at  this  time.  We  welcome  you 
before  the  subcommittee.  We  are  very  delighted  to  have  you.  We 
know  that  you  are  running  a  few  minutes  late,  but  we  are  very  de- 
lighted that  you  could  make  it  this  morning,  and  thank  you  very 
much,  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  your  testimony. 

Would  Mr.  Brown  like  to  make  any  introductory  comments? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Cludrman,  thank  you. 

I  am  particularly  deUghted  the  subcommittee  has  called  Dr. 
Allard  to  testify  before  us.  He  has  done  extensive  work  in  the  wel- 
fare area,  particularly  with  regard  to  consolidating  programs  and 
administrative  costs,  not  only  to  save  money  but  to  make  the  pro- 
grams much  more  effective.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  L^islators,  and  we  particularly  appreciate  him  taking 
time  out  of  a  tou^  schedule  in  Colorado  to  come  and  testify. 

Mr.  Allard.  ThanL  you,  Mr.  Chadrman,  and  thank  you.  Con- 
gressman Brown. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WAYNE  ALLARD,  SENATOR,  STATE  OF 
COLORADO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  Allard.  I  appreciate  your  indulgence.  I  got  up  at  12  o'clock 
this  morning  and  we  had  to  call  everything  in  session  there  in 
Denver  and  it— I  am  on  a  very  tight  time  schedule,  and  I  do  appre- 
ciate you  being  tolerant  of  my  being  late  this  morning. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  calk  about  a  little  bit  was  my 
experience  as  a  legislator  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  one  who  spon- 
sored Illation  over  the  past  3  or  4  years  working  with  welfare 
reform.  I  represent  two  counties— Larimer  County  and  Weld 
County. 

Weld  County  has  been  extremely  active  in  welfare  diversion  ef- 
forts and  has  obtained  waivers  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
carry  on  a  lot  of  their  efforts.  The  other  coun^,  Larimer  County, 
has  not  been  quite  as  active  in  their  welfare  efforts,  and  there  are 
four  points  that  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee  this  mom- 
'jjg,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that  welfare  diversion  efforts  directr 
ed  toward  unsubsidized  employment  can  be  successful  when  prop- 
erly administered,  and  also  the  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
IS  at  the  State  level,  we  would  like  to  have  more  flexibUity  in 
trying  to  devise  programs  that  would  help  get  people  off  of  welfare 
mto  job  training  programs  and  into  employment, 
^u^?  ^^^^  ^  would  like  to  make  in  my  testimony  is 

that  I  think  that  our  efforts  can  be  consolidated  so  that  we  do  not 
have  so  many  different  divisions  coming  down  to  the  States  from 
Federal  programs. 

The  fourth  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  and  understand  that 
you  are  doing  some  discussion  as  far  as  AFDCU  and  making  that 
mandatory  on  the  states,  I  woidd  like  to  comment  to  you  a  little  bit 
about  what  has  happened  in  Colorado  with  that  particular  pro- 
gram. ^ 

Letme  return  back  to  the  first  point,  where  we  are  talking  about 
urisubsidized  employment  that  can  be  successful  when  properly  ad- 
ministered. px^Fcxijr  ou 

Weld  County,  which  is  one  of  the  counties  in  my  senate  district, 
has  been  very  active  with  welfare  diversion,  went  through  a  period 
of  unemployment  at  the  time  that  they  were  institutmg  the  wel- 
fare diversion  efforts,  and  basicallv  they  qualify  the  individual  for 
welfare  and  then  immediately  walk  him  across  the  street  and  get 
him  going  mto  a  welfare  sort  of  training,  employment  training  pro- 
gram that  lasts  about  6  to  8  weeks. 

And  at  that  time,  when  it  was  first  initiated,  we  had  the  AFDCU 
program  m  Colorado  and  that  particular  program  in  Weld  County 
concentrated  on  the  AFDCU  group  of  welfare  recipiente,  and  in 
Lanmer  County,  another  county  in  my  senate  district,  did  not  have 
that  program  going. 

Both  counties  have  universities  in  them.  They  are  both  prosper- 
ous communities  as  far  as  having  a  fairly  well-balanced  industrial 
base,  I  thmk,  but  at  the  time  this  was  going  on,  there  was  some 
problems  with  the  cattle  industry  in  Greeley,  and  one  of  the  pack- 
ing plants  had  closed  down  and  laid  off  a  lot  of  people. 

And  in  that  face  of  economic  difficulties  in  Weld  County  and  Lar- 
uner  County  is  just  across  the  line  and  are  facing  those  same  pro- 
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grama,  they  were  able  to  cut  down  their  AFDCXJ  to  as  little  as  15 
or  16  people  in  that  county.  Larimer  County,  on  the  other  side, 
which  was  not  instituting  any  of  those  efforts,  had  over  100,  115  to 
120  people  in  AFDCU  and  were  not  able  to  bring  down  those  wel- 
fare rolk  and  get  those  people  into  jobs  and  training. 

Basically,  they  are  similar  communities^  except  that  in  Weld 
County  this  is  more  agricultural  with  a  feedlot  and  slaughter  plant. 

In  the  State  level,  to  get  to  my  second  point  on  flexibility,  we 
passed  a  number  pieces  of  legislation  just  last  year.  One  of  the 
efforts,  in  fact  the  main  piece  that  we  passed  was  our  attem^  was 
to  try  and  pull  all  these  programs  that  come  down  from  the  Feder- 
al level,  begin  to  pull  them  all  down  and  pull  them  together  so  that 
we  can  utuize  them  and  make  one  good  administrative  ^ort  to 
make  them  kind  of  hitting  the  same  goal  and  the  same  line  and 
not  have  a  lot  of  com.ict  oetween  the  bureaucracies  between  the 
various  agencies. 

And  I  have  a  little  outline  here  and  I  might  use  some  examples 
of  what  is  happening  at  the  Federal  level  and  how  that  spills  down 
into  the  State  level  and  eventually  into  the  county  le/el. 

For  example,  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  you  have  three  differ- 
ent branches  in  the  Dep£ui;ment  of  Labor  with  separate  programs 
in  that  they  are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  workfare,  get- 
ting people  off  of  welfare  rolls  into  the  job,  and  one  of  them  is  job 
service,  which  is  strictly  an  employment  service,  but  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives is  welfare  employment  m  that  particular  program. 

A  second  division  bias  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  which  is 
involved  with  employment  and  training.  Now,  in  Colorado,  the  job 
service  goes  into  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  then  is  administered  through  the  Governor's  office 
througn  his  job  training  office,  and  then  it  is  targeting  welfare. 

The  third  program  vou  have  is  the  work  incentive  program,  com- 
monly known  as  WIN,  and  basically  in  that  program  you  have  two 
bosses.  You  have  one  at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  then  one  in 
the  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  that  is  100  percent  to  welfare 
clients,  and  my  point  is  you  have  got  three  divisions  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  me  like  some  effort  can  be  made  to  channel 
those  efforts  of  those  three  divisions  in  that  particular  area. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  looking  at  a  new  program.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  a  new  program.  We  have  got 
some  12  different  programs  that  are  coming  down  to  the  States  out 
of  five  departments,  and,  so,  if  we  could  concentrate  your  efforts  in 
one  and  avoid  these  flghts  that  3rou  get  between  the  various  divi- 
sions and  that  type  of  thing,  I  think  it  would  cut  down  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  and  would  be  more  dollars  available  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  welfare  recipients  and  job  training. 

In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  we  have  a 
similar  situation,  perhaps  not  as — I  would  perceive  it  perhaps  not 
as  institutionalized  as  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  have  the 
community  work  experience  program,  which  is  made  up  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  dollars,  and  it  has  a  workfare  concept,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  we  also  have  the  employ- 
ment search  program.  It  is  an  employment  service,  and  it  is  admin- 
istered through  the  department  of  social  services,  and  we  have  a 
work  supplementation  program. 
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My  comment  that  the  work  supplementation  program  has  not 
been  well  received  by  the  counties  in  Colorado  because  of  State  reg- 
ulations, or  just  too  proliferative,  and  they  do  not  see  it  as  a  benefit 
to  mstitute  that  program.  Again,  that  is  administered  in  the  de- 
partment of  social  services. 

So,  again,  we  have  got  three  programs  in  that  particular  departs 
ment  that  we  might  look  at  trying  to  consolidate  some  of  those  and 
cut  out  the  bureaucracy  and  make  more  dollars  available  for  the 
welfare  recipient. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  have  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram yn^  a  ^ob  service  function  in  that  and  also  in  the  DepGit- 
ment  of  Housmg  and  Urban  Renewal,  there  is  a  project  of  seltsuf- 
ficiency  which  has  an  effort  to  try  and  cet  people  that  are  on  wel- 
fare into  a  home,  and  in  Weld  County,  they  have  made  some  modi- 
fications on  that  program. 

One  of  the  problems  that  they  have  run  into  there  is  that  it 
tends  to  have  people  come  back  onto  the  welfare  rolls  after  they 
have  quahfied,  and,  so,  they  have  made  a  few  modifications  to  try 
and  lock  an  individual  into  a  job  before  they  went  through  the 
qumincations  of  gettinga  home  and  getting  a  place  to  live. 

The  Department  of  Education,  you  have  the  Carl  Perkins  Act, 
which,  m  the  State  level,  in  Colorado,  is  administered  through  the 
State  Board  of  Community  Coll^^  and  Vocational  Education,  and, 
^ain,  that  is  unemployment  training  and  it  is  not  tracked  with 
the  welfare  rolls,  althou^  they  have  targeted  low  income  and  eco- 
nonuc  disadvantaged  chents,  and  it  seems  to  me  like  perhaps 
maybe  some  effort  may  be  there  to  direct  them  in  the  same  lines  as 
what  we  are  suggesting  for  welfare  reform. 

Another  handout,  f  think,  that  is  with  my  testimony  is  one 
where  we  have  applied  for  waivers  on  the  State  of  Colorado.  I 
think  It  IS  an  attachment  on  the  back  of  my  testimony,  and  it  is 
lutended  to  be  a  part  of  that,  and  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  are 
looking  for  areas  where  you  can  aUow  States  the  flexibiUty,  that 
you  mi^t  look  at  those  areas  where  we  have  to  apply  for  waivers 
in  order  to  institute  some  of  our  efforts  at  the  State  level  or  even 
ttie  county  level  and  that  they  are  things  that  might  be  done  at  the 
Federal  level  to  ^ve  us  that  flexibility. 

A  J^JSTf^"*^  P^^^  ^  ^^^^  like  to  talk  to  you  about  is  the 
AJTOCU  program  and  what  has  happened  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
When  we  instituted  the  program  m  about  1980,  we  worked  with 
^  y®^'  during  that  time,  we  found  that 
the  AFDCU  proCTam  got  to  be  such  a  costly  program  at  the  State 
level  that  we  had  to  discontinue  it,  and,  so,  it  was  discontinued  be- 
cause of  the  price  tag  that  went  along  with  that  particular  pro- 
gram. ^ 

And  at  the  time  that  we  discontinued  it,  it  was  facing  a  growth 
AT^S^}  2^  percent  over  a  2-  to  3-year  period,  and  AFD,  that  is 
AFDCU,  was  growing  263  percent  where  the  AFDC  program  was 
experiencing  about  a  1.3  percent  growth,  and  we  were  looking  at 
what  was  happening  with  the  budget  in  our  State,  and  we  just  felt 
like  we  could  not  afford  it  in  our  particular  State.  It  was  just  get- 
ting to  be  too  expensive  a  program. 

Previous  testimony  talked  a  little  bit  about  minimum  wage,  and 
1  did  not  have  any  commente  in  my  testimony  written  out  regard- 
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ing  minimum  wage,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that,  you  know,  in  the 
State  of  CJolorado,  we  are  having  some  economic  hard  times,  and 
we  are  an  agricultural  State,  and  we  have  relied  an  awful  lot  on 
mining  and  oil  and  gas,  and  our  economy  is  down,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  revenues  coming  into  the  State  that  perhaps  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  is  experiencing. 

We  are  a  Western  State  and  we  rely  very  heavily  on  those  as 
sources  of  revenue  for  our  State.  So,  we  are  having  revenue  short- 
falls in  our  own  budget  and  having  to  make  some  very  tough  deci- 
sions end  trying  to  set  priorities  since  we  are  required  by  the  con- 
stitution to  have  a  balanced  budget,  and  to  go  ahead  and  raise  that 
minimum  wage  at  a  time  when  your  economy  is  down,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  what  we  will  do  is  just  create  more  unemploy- 
ment, and,  so,  you  know,  if  you  are  talking  about  some  thingstiiat 
in  addition  to  giving  the  States  flexibility,  like  mandating  AFDCU 
or  changing  the  mi"^T""m  wage  benefits,  I  think  that  or  I  would 
hope  that  the  conunittee  would  look  very  closely  at  if  you  are 
trying  to  balance  those,  but  I  think  that  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  if 
you  are  doing  that,  that  you  would  have  a  really  adverse  impact  on 
our  State,  if  you  made  that  mandatory. 

That  is  my  comments,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, I  would  be  glad  to  try  and  answer  them. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Statkhknt  or  Hon.  Wayni  Allako,  Sinatok,  Stati  or  Colorado  Lboislatubi 

Good  Morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  members.  For  the  record,  let  me 
identify  myself.  I  am  Wayne  Allard  serving  mv  second  term  at  the  Colorado  State 
Senate.  I  have  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Larimer  Coun^  Board  of  Health,  and  I 
am  currently  Mjdority  Caucus  Chrimian  of  the  Colorado  Senate.  I  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  thenealth.  Environment^  Welfare,  and  Institutions  Committee. 

During  my  last  four  years  in  the  State  Senate  I  have  qx>nsored  legislation  to 
divert  individuals  from  welfare  into  training  and  employment  programs.  ^Id 
County  which  has  been  parrticularly  aggressive  and  innovative  in  the  area  of  Wel- 
fare Reform  is  a  nugor  part  of  my  Senate  District.  There  are  a  number  of  pomte 
that  I  want  to  make  during  my  testimony.  First,  welfare  diversion  efforts  directed 
toward  unsubsidized  employment  can  be  successful  when  p-operly  administered.  In 
additioujjjwant  to  encourage  you  to  provide  states,  such  as  Colorado,  flexibaity  to 
addresslo^  needs.  Thirdly,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  do  not  need  more  pro- 
grams, but  an  effort  to  consolidate  current  efforts  toward  a  single  meaningful  pro- 
gram that  encourage  self-reliance  and  individual  reeponsibili^.  La«*Jj[» 
point  out  that  C^rado's  experience  indicates  that  mandatory  AFDC-U  which 
allows  two-parent  families  to  qualify  when  the  prime  supporter  is  unemployed  can 
be  an  extremely  expensive  program. 

The  Welfare  Diversion  Project  in  Weld  County,  Colorado  has  been  very  successfiU 
due  to  some  very  key  administrative  efforts.  They  consolidate  some  twelve  state  and 
federal  programs  relating  to  work  and  training,  targeting  the  welfare  recipiente  and 
putting  them  under  one  administrator.  Those  twelve  programs  come  under  the  di- 
rection of  five  different  federal  departments.  . 

At  the  state  level,  we  are  currently  attempting  to  consolidate  those  programs  into 
one  administrative  effort.  If  there  are  too  manv  diversions  and  departments  at  the 
federal  level  the  efforts  toward  welfare  reform  becomes  fractionated  and  meffective. 
What  eventually  happens  is  that  interaction  between  the  various  programs  is  direct- 
ed towi^  making  the  other  program  look  ineffective  so  that  one  particular  program 
can  receive  more  funding.  We  end  up  having  considerable  duplication.  We  do  not 
need  another  program  in  addition  to  the  current  programs.  Let  me  briefly  tdk 
about  the  programs  we  have  and  how  they  interact  with  the  sta^  agencies.  In  the 
Dept.  of  Labor  we  have  three  different  branches  of  labor  involved  with  work  efforts 
and  trying  to  get  those  on  welfare  employed.  Again,  I  would  like  to  make  the  com- 
ment andpoint  that  duplication  leads  to  fewer  dollars  available  to  benefit  the  re- 
cipients. The  Job  Services  Program  which  is  entirely  administered  with  federal  dol- 
lars comes  down  to  the  state  as  an  employment  service  and  is  administered  through 
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the  Colorado  Dept.  of  Labor.  One  objective  of  this  particular  program  is  welfare  em- 
ployment and  m  the  state  we  have  some  twenty-three  employment  offices 

The  second  division  of  the  Dept  of  Labor  administers  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
sbip  Act  wluch  18  directed  toward  employment  and  training  objectives.  In  Colorado 
Uus  partic^  program  is  administered  through  the  Governor's  Job  Training  Of. 
ficee  and  those  on  welfare  are  targeted.  The  fliird  division  in  the  Dept.  of  Ubor 
deals  with  the  Work  Incentive  Program  which  is  all  federal  dollars.  This  program 
has  two  bosses;  one  is  m  the  Dept.  of  Labor  and  the  other  is  in  the  Health  and 
Human  Servi3M.  One  hunared  percent  of  theee  doUars  ar«  directed  toward  welfare 
chento.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  Dept.  of  Labor  it  would  be  easy  to  combine  these 
three  divisions  mto  one  single  effort  to  put  those  individuals  who  are  on  welfare 
mto  unwihsidiised  emplopyment. 

Next,  let's  look  at  the  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  We  have  three  pro- 
grams m  that  particular  department  concerned  with  welfare  diversion.  This  depart- 
•"♦?*i^J?4^i?^t£***^'?^  as  tile  Dept.  of  Labor.  One  mt)gram  tfiatwe 
havem  the  Dept  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  a  Community  Work  Experience 
Promm  which  »  a  match  of  federal,  state,  and  local  dollars  in  tiie  State  ofColora- 
do  It  has  a  workforce  concept  and  is  administered  bv  the  Dept  of  Social  Services 

Anotiier  prograna  tiiat  we  have  under  tiie  Dept.  of  Healtii  and  Human  Services  i^ 
Jfimployiront  Search  and  it  is,  again,  made  up  of  federal,  state,  and  local  dollars  It  s 
primary  Amction  is  employment  for  those  coming  off  of  welfare,  and  is  administered 
by  the  Colorado  Dept  of  Social  Services. 

The  Iffl^also  d  jajs  witii  the  Dept  of  Healtii  and  Human  Services.  It  is  Work  Sup^ 
plementation  matched  with  state  and  local  dollars.  It  is  not  weU  accepted  in  the 
state  because  of  the  state  regulauons  being  too  prolific  to  benefit  counties,  eepeciaUy 
Weld  Coun^  which  has  been  very  aggressive  in  administering  welfare  diversion, 
pe  Work  Supplementetion  Program  is  administered  through  the  Dept.  of  Social 
Semces  m  the  stete  and  its'  aim  is  to  provide  meaningful  work  while  an  individual 
is  soil  on  welfare- 

Again,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  look  at  possible  ways  to  consolidate  these 
three  programs  m  the  DejA.  of  Health  and  Human  Services  so  that  we  would  have 
one  duectod,  meaningful  effort  to  tiie  stete  level.  Anotiier  department  tiiat  gete  in- 
TOlved  with  welfore  and  work  efforte  is  the  Food  Stamp  Program  in  the  Dept  of 
Agncultare  This  program  is  strictiy  federal  dollars  witii  one  objective  of  Job  Serv- 
ice, it  stipulates  s(»ne  requiremente  for  fooo  stam^  recipients  to  seek  employment 
It  s  administered  tiirough  tiie  Dept  of  Social  Ser  /ices  in  Colorado.  In  tiie  Skate  of 
Colorado  ^  particuto  Dept  of  Social  Services  refuses  to  contract  witii  tiie  Job 
Senoces  effort  in  the  Colorado  Dept  of  Labor.  It  is  my  feeling  that  both  of  these 
departinmitB  need  to  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  more  closely  in  their  efforts. 
««tj£??iTPVi  <V  .  "nd.  Urban  Development  has  anotiier  program  caUed 
Project  Self-sufficiency'^  which  u  fti-jded  strictiy  by  federal  dollars.  It  provides  a 
hpuangprogram  tfmw^  a  voucher  approach  to  individuals  who  meet  tiie  need 
st^dards  for  welfere  One  of  tise  probtoms  is  tiiat  you  can't  take  back  tiie  subsidies 
u  the  recipient  goes  back  on  welfare.  What  this  does,  in  actuality,  is  to  tend  to  in- 
creasepromm  costo  Iwcause  once  they  have  their  own  home  they  tend  to  qualify 
for  hi^r  benefito  and  may  end  up  luming  more  people  on  welfere.  There  have 
been  modifications  to  the  program  m  Weld  County  which  tend  to  lock  the  individ- 
uals into  tttuations  tefore^^  qualify  for  tiie  housing  program.  The  "Project  Self* 
sufficiency  m  the  Stete  of  Colorado  is  administered  through  the  Dept.  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Federal  Dept.  of  Education  administers  the  Carl  Perkins  Act  which  then  fil- 
ters down  to  tiie  stete  level  and  is  administered  in  the  Dept  of  Education.  In  that 
department,  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  Vocational  Education  be- 
comes mvolved  with  unemployment  training.  In  order  to  get  individuals  to  Qualify 
for  tius  program,  tiiey  are  not  tracked  witii  welfare  roles  even  though  the  low 
mcome  and  economic  disadvantaged  are  targeted. 

Other  programs  that  we  have  at  the  stete  level  which  deserve  mention  are- 

(1)  Welfare  Diversion  Program  which  is  stete  and  local  dollars  which  require  a 

"jy^'S?      approval  on  a  new  application  to  continue 
with  the  Weld  County  Diverrion  Program. 

(2)  Last  year  ^  J»«^  a  Meditad  Asnstance  Benefit  Bill  which  says  tiiat  any  in- 
^li^^Jr"  quahfles  for  the  Workfare  Programs  will  receive  Medicaid  benefits 

aSS^^L*      P??^        ^  <^  services  which  is  50%  federal  dollars 

and  50%  stete  doUars  through  tiie  Colorado  Dept.  of  Social  Services  toward  tiiose 
moiviauals  on  welfare. 

I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  keep  these  efforte  consolidated  in  the  Health  and 
tiuman  Services  area  and  don  t  let  other  departments  get  involved  which  would 
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tend  to  dilute  these  particular  programs  and,  in  the  long  run,  create  fewer  dollars 
for  those  who  rrally  need  help. 

In  reviewing  this  plethora  of  programs,  let  me  just  empliasize  that,  as  elected  om- 
cials,  we  have  to  move  and  manage  these  programs.  Right  now,  these  programs  are 
managing  the  elected  officials. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  been  closely  monitoring  the  Weld  County  Diversion  ef- 
forts. Last  year  we  passed  fouf  nuuor  pieces  of  legiuation  to  implement  a  Colorado 
Job  Strata^  effort  We  adopted  Colorado  SB  99  wnich  makes  employment  search  a 
required  component  of  the  AFDC  Program  in  aU  63  Colorado  counties.  The  employ- 
ment search  program  is  designed  to  reduce  public  assistance  dependencyby  assist^ 
ing  AFDC  cliMits  and  eligibles  in  obtaining  unsubsidixed  emplQsrment  In  WIN  coun- 
ties, WIN  mandatory  clients  and  eligibles  form  a  pool  of  potential  participants  for 
employment  search.  In  non-WIN  counties,  WIN  criteria  will  be  used  to  identify  the 
pool  of  potential  participants.  We  passed  HB  1113  which  is  a  Work  Supplementation 
program  which  is  an  optional  provision  at  the  county  level.  It  provides  that  AFDC 
ninds  may  be  used  to  develop  and  subsidize  work  for  AFDC  recipients  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  providing  an  AFDC  grant. 

Many  of  these  positions  are  expected  to  be  similar  to  on-the-job  training.  Employ- 
ers will  be  paid  monthly  subsidies  of  1200  or  25%  of  the  work  supplementation  par- 
ticipants'gross  monthly  wages,  whichever  is  less.  These  contracts  shall  not  exceed  9 
months,  ine  mftyirn^m  sub^y  paid  to  any  employer  per  contract  is  $1,800.  This 
subsidy  will  come  from  a  state  wage  pool  operated  bv  the  Colorado  Dept  of  Social 
Services  which  will  be  comprised  of  money  that  woula  have  been  payable  to  individ- 
uals in  the  form  of  AFDC  grants  had  they  not  entered  the  Work  Supplementetion 
Prograjn.  This  program  was  initiated  in  the  Stete  of  Colorado  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions November  1, 1986.  The  Colorado  General  Assembly  passed  a  third  niece  of  leg- 
islation called  the  "Job  Alternatives  Program"  as  prodded  for  HB  1288.  This  pro- 
gram was  developed  as  another  optional  program  at  the  county  level,  and  provides  a 
state  policy  toward  promoting  and  encouraging  self-sufifidencv  for  public  assistance 
recipients  through  tne  placement  of  such  persons  in  unsuhridi^sd  public  or  private 
sector  employment  The  Job  Alternative  morams  would  include  training  and  em- 
ployment. The  counties  will  receive  monthly  nnandal  incentives  in  the  form  of  two 
months  of  the  Stete's  share  of  AFDC  fimding  for  placing  an  individual  from  a  train- 
ing diversicm  program  into  unsubsidired  emplo3anent  The  Job  Alternative  Program 
nues  and  regulations  were  adopted  and  become  effective  November  1,  1986.  This 
particular  program  consolidated  all  the  programs  that  were  coming  down  from  the 
federal  level  as  well  as  those  from  the  state  level  into  a  unified  effort  of  welfare 
diversion.  The  last  piece  of  legislation  I'd  like  to  mention  that  we  passed  in  the  1986 
Colorado  Assembly  nad  to  do  with  SB  139,  refered  to  as  the  Medical  Assistance  Ben- 
efit Extension.  The  purpose  is  to  begin  to  continue  medical  coverap  thi'ou^  Medic- 
aid for  those  individuals  and  then:  families  who  increase  their  earned  income 
beyond  185%  of  the  needs  standards  while  participating  in  an^  of  the  Colorado  Job 
Strategy  activities.  Thkpiece  of  legislation  aUows  lor  the  provision  of  medical  bene- 
fits as  incentive  for  AFDC  clients  or  eligibles  to  seek  and  accept  emj^^ment.  Cur- 
rent regulation  makes  it  impossible  to  extend  Medicaid  benefits  to  AFDC  who  have 
not  been  on  public  assistance.  Therefore,  the  Medical  Assistence  Benefits  Extension 
Program  is  expected  to  have  two  major  system  impacts.  One,  a  greater  number  of 
A^DC  clients  and  eligtt>les  will  seek  and  accept  employment,  and,  two,  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  savings  will  oe  realized.  In  order  to  implement  this  particular  program  we 
are  awaiting  approval    federal  waivere. 

In  order  to  implement  the  Colorado  Job  Strategy  Program  and  to  continue  with 
the  Weld  County  Welfare  Divenion  Program  we  had  to  appW  for  a  number  of  waiv- 
ere and  I  can  go  through  those  if  the  Chair  would  decide  if  they  are  necessary  for 
the  record  or  I  can  present  them  as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  mv  testimony.  I  have  heard  consid- 
erable discussion  uiat  along  with  the  added  flexibility  to  the  stetes  for  ad,  lister- 
iiigWelfare  Diversion  Programs  there  will  be  a  requirement  that  the  states  initiate 
AfDC-U  or  the  two  parent  family  where  the  provider  is  unemployed.  Our  experi- 
ence in  Colorado  is  that  this  is  an  extremely  expensive  program  unless  verv  closely 
managed.  We  were  not  able  to  manage  this  program  well  enough  to  avcid  an  hor- 
rendous increase  in  our  steto  budget.  In  1981  through  1983  we  experienced  exhorbi- 
tant  increases  in  the  AFDC-U  area  and  in  1983-84  we  discontinued  the  program. 
From  January  1980  to  January  1983,  the  AFDC-U  group  had  grown  by  263%  while 
AFDC,  one  parent  household  case  load  had  grown  by  only  1.3%.  Subsequently,  in 
1983-84  the  Stete  of  Colorado  terminated  the  AFDG-U  Program. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  Welfare  Diversion  efforts,  commonljr 
known  as  Workfare,  can  hold  down  escalating  welfare  costs  and  still  have  the  cb- 
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entfl  feel  positive  about  the  progn  m.  A  1985  University  of  Colorado/Denver  report 
sunreyed  1  <6  individuala  who  haa  entered  the  Weld  County  Job  Diversion  Program 
^d  83%  of  the  clients  support  the  program's  purpose  and  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  program  punish  those  ^o  apply  for  welfare.  In  addition,  80%  of  the  clients  ex- 
pressed the  opmion  that  the  Job  Diversion  Program  is  worthwhile.  The  report  then 
went  on  to  summarize  that  no  matter  how  the  daU  is  broken  down,  every  8ub«ioup 
of  cbents  mdudes  a  strong  nu^rity  concluding  that  the  program  is  worthwhile. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  more  latitude  can  be  given  to  the  states  tj  develop  welfare  di- 
version strategies  based  on  our  own  demographics  and  program  goals.  With  the  wel- 
fare diversion  the  ultimate  goal  of  work  for  those  who  are  capable,  saves  tax  dollars 
and  creates  proud  self-reliance  and  individual  opportunity. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  look  very  closely  at  mandating  AFDG-U 
™P*^  budgets.  Colorado^  experience 

would  mdicate  that  the  AFDC-U  program  could  be  a  budget^buster!  I  thank  the 
Chairman  and  the  Crr^ttee  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  really  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
moT  ,  and  for  making  this  long  trip  ail  the  way  to  the  Congress  to 
tesufy  today. 

When  did  your  State  realize,  I  guess,  the  downturn  in  your  econ- 
omy and  the  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate? 

Mr.  Allard.  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1982.  In  1983  is 
when  we  started  having  to  go  back  and  make  cuts  in  our  budgets 
once  the  appropriations  had  been  made.  So,  every  year  since  I  have 
served  in  the  State  senate  in  Colorado,  I  have  been  involved  in 
having  to  go  back  and  cut  programs. 

We  have  been  doing  that  now  

Chairman  Ford.  Excuse  me.  You  saw  the  shift  in  the  economy,  I 
guess,  during  that  time? 
Mr.  Allard.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  the  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate? 
Mr.  Allard.  Yes.  That  has  been  going  down. 
Chairman  Ford.  About  when  did  the  State  implement  the  two- 
parent  family,  the  AFDC-UP  prcjram? 
Mr.  Allard.  About  1980. 
Chairman  Ford.  About  1980. 
Mr.  Allard.  Yeah. 

Chairman  Fokj.  Because  abcut  1980,  you  implemented  the 
AFDC-UP  program,  and  you  said  about  1982  the  economy  started 
shifting. 

Mr.  Allard.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  yet  the  unemployment  rate  went  up,  I 
guess,  m  1982  and  19'j3.  I  guess  after  about  1980  when  you  imple- 
mented the  progran-  it  would  take  a  couple  of  years  for  those  who 
^^^digible  to  become  familiar  with  the  program  and  come  on 

I  really  would  not  want  to  ignore  the  poor  economy  and  high  un- 
employment and  shift  all  of  the  blame  or  the  responsibility  directly 
on  the  AFDC-UP,  program,  putting  It  on  the  AFDC-UP  recipients. 

You  know,  I  think  that  we  have  to  in  this  nation  embrace  that 
family  stability,  the  intact  family.  We  have  found  it  true  in  most 
areas  that  when  you  have  a  poor  economy  and  high  unemploy- 
"^^^  A  ^SIJ,^®        ^  ®^  petople,  a  new  poor,  which  shift  tc 

the  AFDC-UP  rolls.  To  deny  eligibility  because  an  intact  family 
exists  or  to  have  an  AFDC-UP  program  and  ignore  the  effect  of 
the  economy  on  the  program's  coses  might  not  be  fair  to  a  pro- 
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family  program.  AFDC,  I  think,  certainly  should  be  a  pro-family 
program  and  it  should  not  break  a  family  up. 

My  State,  we  have  never  opted  into  the  AFDOUP  program,  and 
we  do  find  it  true  that  you  break  up  families,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  being  pro-family  in  the  eighties  and  if  we  are  gomg  to 
continue  to  talk  c3>out  intact  families,  the  only  way  you  can  do  it, 
you  must  say  to  people  right  up  front  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  or 
for  the  children  to  he  eligible  for  this  temporary  assistance,  then 
the  intact  family  can  remain  in  place.  ^ 

Mr.  AiJLARD.  I  appreciate  your  comments,  Mr.  Chairman.  Those 
are  arguments  that  we  made  at  the  state  l^islature  in  Colorado, 
and  it  was  after  some  really  serious  deliberation,  I  mean,  it  was  not 
an  easy  decision,  that  we  had  to  make. 

The  only  thing  that  I  might  point  out  is  that  earlier  in  my  testi- 
mony, I  mentioned  the  two  counties,  even  though  Colorado  overall 
was  experiencing  unemployment  problems  and  sort  of  a  downfall 
in  the  economyfrom  what  it  was  prior  to  1982.  We  had  those  two 
counties  right  next  to  one  another,  Larimer  County  and  Weld 
Couni^;  one  that  was  using  the  AFDC-UP  program  with  some  wel- 
fare diversion  efforts,  and  the  other  county  that  was  not,  and  there 
waa  really  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  people  that  were  qualifying  for 
those  rolls  and  staying  on  those  rolls,  and  one  other  thii^  that  I 
might  mention  at  this  point  is  that,  well,  they  say  how  did  the  re- 
cipients feel  about  that  program,  you  know. 

You  have  got  some  that  you  have  15  in  one  county  and  over  100 
in  anottier,  and  they  are  right  next  to  one  another,  well,  how  do 
the  recipients— you  wonder  what  the  impact  is  on  the  recipients, 
and,  so,  the  University  of  Denver,  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Denv->r  did  a  survey  and  over  80  percent  nf  those  recipients  felt 
good  about  the  program  in  Weld  CSaunty  and  the  efforts  to  direct 
them  into  a  job,  get  them  trained,  and  try  and  get  them  into  un- 
subsidized  employment. 

In  fact,  we  even  picked  up  a  number  of  individuals  that  would 
move  to  Weld  County,  young  women  with  children,  that  had  moved 
there  r  o  they  could  be  a  part  of  that  particular  program  in  Weld 
County.  ^  _ 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  ask  you  this  with  that  statement.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  would  support  an  AFDC-UP  program  if  there 
was  a  provision  to  mandate  education,  work,  and  training  opportu- 
nities? 

Mr.  Allard.  Well,  when  you  look  at  the  cost  of  AFDC-UP,  what 
I  am  saying  to  the  committee  is  that  I  hope  you  really  look  at  the 
costs,  you  know,  in  AFDC-UP.  Maybe  the  money— maybe  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  encourage  the  States  to  do  more  in  the  area  of 
education,  instead  of  looking  at  mandating  AFDC-UP  on  them. 
That  might  be  an  alternative  that  you  might  look  at. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Now,  you  rescinded  your 
AFDC-UP  program  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Allard.  1984. 

Chairman  Ford.  1984. 

Mr.  Allard.  Yeah.  . 

Chairman  Ford.  In  1984,  had  the  economic  conditions  changed  m 
the  State  of  Colorado,  were  they  changing,  was  unemployment  rate 
dropping  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Allard.  Wei!  in  Weld  County,  it  improved,  I  think,  some  or 
beginning  to  improve.  Statewide,  they  were  still  basically  having 
the  same  problems.  We  were  still  having  to  go  back  once  we  had 
made  our  budgets,  made  our  appropriations,  going  back  into  the 
next  session  and  having  to  make  cuts. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  you  say  that  was  a  significant  reduction 
in  your  welfare  budget  after  you  rescinded  the  AFDC-UP? 

Mr.  Allard.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  To  what  extent?  I  mean,  to  what— do  you  have 
any  figures  or  numbers? 

Mr.  Allard.  I  guess  I  do  not  have  any  figures  on  that  specifical- 
ly. You  know,  that  is  a  program  that  we  just  completely  cut  out  at 
the  time,  and  I  think  I  had  an  appropriate  sheet.  I  guess  I  forgot  to 
bring  it  with  me  or  have  it  in  the  file,  but,  you  know,  when  you  cut 
out  a  program  like  that,  that  first  year  or  two,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  reduction  because,  again,  you— like  you  mentioned  earlier 
m  your  comments,  there  is  that  redirection  that  you  have  to  go 
through,  and,  so,  that  was  made  an  effort  to  hold  down  our  budget 
for  that  particular— where  we  had  to  go  back  and  cut  that  program 
out  so  we  would  have  the  money  to  carry  on  the  rest  of  our  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  one  that  that  decision  was  made  consciously. 

What  has  happened  since  then,  I  guess  I  do  not  have  a  good 
answer  foi :  u,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  /ord.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  submit  that 
information  for  the  record.  I  think  you  have  testified  to  that  extent 
and  talked  about  the  increase  in  the  costs  that  the  State  of  Colora- 
do experienced  between  1980  and  1982  or  1983.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  see  the  numbers  that  you  would  have  after  Colorado  re- 
scinded the  AFDC-UP  in  1984. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  will  try  and  get  those  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Do 
you  want  me  to  send  them  to  your  office? 

Chairman  Ford.  Yes.  Send  them  to  the  subcommittee  and  we 
will  make  them  a  part  of  the  record  here. 

Mr.  Allard.  Be  glad  to. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 

Senate  Chamber, 
State  of  Colorado, 
Denver,  March  95, 1987. 

Hon.  Harold  Ford, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ford:  You  asked  me  to  provide  you  with  additional  information  about 
the  impact  of  discontinuing  the  AFDCU  program  in  Loveland. 

I  asked  Legislative  Council  to  research  your  questions  regarding  caseload  trends 
The  Legislative  Council  staff  contacted  the  Department  of  Social&rvices,  and  a  de- 
pwtment  spokesman  indicated  that  this  study  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

^erefore,  I  can  only  respond  to  your  questions  by  stating  that  we  have  not  had  a 
sumcient  time  interval  to  develop  any  trends  analyses. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wayne  Allard, 
SenaU  District  15. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Allard,  I  was  interested  in  your  comments  about  the  values 
of  consolidation.  I  assume  part  of  the  value  is  that  consolidation 
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means  less  overhead— you  can  administer  more  programs  with 
fewer  people.  But  is  another  value  of  consolidation  that  it  gives  you 
more  resources  to  develop  new  programs?  Is  that  the  msgor  value 
of  that  consolidation? 

Mr.  Allard.  Well,  I  think  there  are  two  things  that  happens 
when  you  consolidate.  Number  one  is  you  begin  to  get  everybody 
going  along  the  same  path,  and  it  is  easier  to  administer  because 
vou  do  not  have  the  interaction  between  the  bureaucracies.  You 
have  one  person  over  here  admrjiisterinjS  the  program  and  mavbe 
another  department  over  here  or  division  administering  another 
program,  and  they  get  sort  of  competing  between  one  another 
and  

Mr.  Brown.  Instead  of  working  together. 

Mr.  Allard.  Yeah.  So,  it  would  be  much  easier  if  they  were  to- 
gether and  bad  the  same  administrative  direction,  and  I  think  that 
has  been  the  laal  key  in  Weld  County's  success.  They  have  brought 
all  those  under  one  administrative  effort,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  at  the  state  level. 

And  the  other  thing  is  I  do  think  it  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
duplication  that  goes  on  in  those  areas,  and  I  think  that  that 
means  more  money  available  for  the  recipient  at  the  bottom  line. 

Mr.  Brown.  Was  there  an  indication  that  after  the  AFDC-U  pro- 
gram was  dropped  that  families  broke  up  so  they  could  qualify  for 
AFDC? 

Mr.  Allard.  Well,  I  can  check  back  for  you  on  that,  but  there 
was  none  that  came  to  my  attention  in  our  discussions,  and  at  that 
time  I  was  serving  on  the  health,  environment,  welfare,  and  insti- 
tutions committee,  and  after  that  decision  was  made,  when  the  de- 
partment had  tcastiiied  in  front  of  our  committee,  he  did  not  make 
any  comments  that  he  had  expressed  anything  above  normal 
growth  in  the  AFDC  programs  since  that  was  terminated  than 
what  he  would  normally  expect. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  some  concerns  expressed  earlier  this  morn- 
ing that  work  programs  could  well  end  up  eliminating  existing  jobs 
by  substituting  welfare  recipients  for  regular  woikers. 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  Colorado?  Is  that  sort  of  thing 
happening? 

Mr.  AiXARD.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has  not  happened.  Con- 
gressman Br.?  Most  of  the  y^OB — I  mean,  that  is  a  concern  we 
had  at  the  ^  Tifilature  ebox  t  what  wa^.  happening  when  you 
were  forcing  jople  out  end  having  them  get  jobs,  out  most  of 

the  jobs  tht.  were  getting  them  into  were  not  jobs  where 

there  was  a  loi     ^>eople  wanting  them. 

For  example,  they  had  some  of  those  recipients  working  in  hospi- 
tals and  some  nursing  homes,  for  example,  and  when  vou  and  I 
think  about  job  training,  I  am  not  talking  about  a  lot  of  technical 
training,  just  simple  thmgs,  how  to  fill  out  a  job  application.  If  you 
cannot  show  up  at  8  o'clock  that  morning  for  work  that  you  give 
your  boss  a  call  and  let  him  know  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
there,  and  those  are  just  really  elementary  training  things  that 
you  and  I  perhaps  take  for  granted,  but  in  that  group  of  people,  we 
found  that  they  needed  to  be  instruc.  d  in  that  area  and  once  you 
got  them  instructed  in  that  area,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  get  into 
regular  jobs. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  know  you  are  a  member  of  the  Association  of  State 
Legislators,  and  that  you  head  the  committee  that  deals  with  work 
and  training  of  welfare  recipients.  Has  the  association  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  that  welfare  reform  l^pblation? 

Mr.  Allard.  No,  they  have  not,  Congressman  Brown.  I  am  vice 
chairman  of  health  and  human  services  on  the  National  Confei^ 
ence  of  State  Legislators,  and  I  am  here  testifying  just  as  an  indi- 
vidual with  my  experience  in  Colorado's  l^^lature. 

We  are  to  have  another  meeting  in  May  and  try  to  formulate  a 
position  and  have  something  available  for  you  at  that  particular 
tune. 

The  first  time  this  even  really  came  up  for  discussion  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  we  wiU  continue  with  these  discussions  in  May  and 
hopefully  have  a  position.  That  is  the  plan  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly? 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin? 

Senator,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we  appreciate  you 
coming  out.  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  ATOC-UP  posi- 
tion that  you  have  testified  on.  I  would  like  to  have  additional  in- 
formation. I  have  stated  that  for  the  record. 

I  thi^  Mr.  Brown  has  touched  upon  a  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  maybe  just  follow  up  on  it.  You  indicated  that  there  is  nothing 
to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  you  had  severe  family  breakups 
after  the  rescinding  of  the  AFDC-UP  program. 

Mr.  Allard.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of  Yeah. 

Oiairman  Ford,  Do  you  think  that  the  State  has  had  time  to 
make  a  determination  since  it  was  only  since  1984? 

Mr.  Allard.  It  mav  not  have  had  the  time  to  get  those  figures 
together,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can.  If  we  have  got  some  figures  in 
that  area,  I  will  get  those  to  you  and  for  the  last  2  yeare,  see  if  that 
would  not  maybe  add  some  information  for  yjor  consideration. 

One  of  the  real  points  that  I  wanted  to  make  in  my  testimony  is 
tiiat  ^ed  on  our  experience  with  AFDCU  and  you  are  trying  to 
balance  things  in  the  welfare  reform  area  and  mandating  an 
AFDCU  program  to  the  States  really  looks  seriously  at— that  you 
do  not  have  it  creating  an  unbalance  there,  that  you  do  not  create 
a  lot  more  liability  to  the  state  than  benefit. 

I  hope  that  you  look  at  a  balanced  approach  and  my  concern 
from  our  expenence  in  Colorado  is  that  that  may  not  be  a  balanced 
approach. 

Chairman  Ford.  Yes.  It  would  be  my  concern,  too,  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  State  of  Colorado  noted  family  breakup. 
Mr.  Allard.  Yeah. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  if  the  economy  was  coming  back  in  1984 
and  you  had  a  drop  in  your  benefit  costs.  I  just  do  not  want  to  shift 
aU  of  that  responsibility  into  the  AFDC-UP  part  of  the  program 
and  say  that  that  program  is  to  blame. 

There  are  some  24  to  25  States  today  that  have  not  opted  into 
the  program.  We  have  looked  at  the  trends  of  school  dropouts,  alco- 
hol abuse,  other  problems  that  exist,  crime  in  our  urban  areas  and 
feel  that  intact  family  support,  strengthening  the  family  unit, 
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strengthen  the  community  as  well  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
come  out  being  anything  other  than  pro-family. 

I  think  we  all  want  to  be  strong  advocates  of  that,  and  if  we  talk 
about  eliminating  AFDC-UP,  we  would  have  to  be  advocating 
family  breaJcup.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  do  it,  to  say  if  the 
children  are  going  to  be  eligible,  the  father  would  have  to  leave  the 
household.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  want  to  send  that  message.  Some 
24  or  25  States  have  already  opted  to  send  the  message,  and  we 
would  like  to  send  a  different  message  and  not  a  message  of  family 
breakup. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator,  for  your  testimony. 
Mr.  Allard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure  having 
come  before  you. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  call  Father  Thomas  J.  Harvey,  the  executive  director  of 
Catholic  Charities  USA  to  come  before  the  conunittee;  MaryLee 
Allen,  the  director  of  child  welfare  and  mental  health.  Children's 
Defense  Fund;  and  Kevin  Aslanian,  executive  director  of  the  Coali- 
tion of  California  Welfare  Rights  Organizations. 

Father  Harvey,  we  again,  of  course,  are  delighted  that  you  would 
give  us  your  presence  and  your  testimony  before  the  sub(X)mmittee. 
We  are  very  delighted  to  have  you.  I  personally  welcome  you  back 
to  the  committee  and  yield  to  you  and  recognize  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  THOMAS  J.  HARVEY,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CATHOUC  CRAUITIES  USA 

Reverend  Harv£Y.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  the  views  of  Catholic  Charities 
agencies  around  the  country  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  kind  of  hearings  that  you  are  entering  into,  the 
kind  of  policies  that  you  are  b^Euming  to  embrace,  and  honefully 
the  kind  of  consensus  that  you  mil  be  able  to  build  to  get  effective 
welfare  reform. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  urgency  to  this  issue  that  stands  in  con- 
trast to  recent  approaches  to  welfare  reform,  such  as  evidenced 
even  by  the  emergency  assistance  bill  that  was  passed  last  week. 
Catholic  Charities  has  been  an  agent  over  the  last  4  or  5  years  in 
distributing  that  kind  of  emergency  assistance.  Thus  we  often  feel 
that  we  are  an  effective  ambulance  picking  up  the  pieces,  but 
really  not  addressing  the  kind  of  issues  that  must  be  addressed. 

I  think  the  earlier  testimonytoday  and  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed show  that  the  present  AFDC  program,  as  it  is  structured  and 
adiministered,  is  not  entirely  the  answer.  T  think  with  the  growing 
constituency  of  people  in  poverty,  particularly  the  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  children  living  in  poverty,  and  many  of  them 
at  the  poorest  end  of  that  poverty  classification,  our  urgency  should 
bespeak  the  most  generous  policies  that  cut  through  some  of  the 
myths.  We  have  to  be  very  much  aware  that  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  AFDC  population,  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
rewards  of  the  tax  cuts  nor  of  the  farm  subsidies,  yet  they  have 
been  directly  affected  by  the  cutback  in  subsidized  housing. 

In  light  of  that,  I  think  the  current  benefit  levels  and  much  more 
about  the  AFDC  program  are  i<^ally  an  affront  to  conscience.  In 
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light  of  this,  my  comments  today  wUl  speak  from  the  principles  of 
my  own  religion  on  the  issues  of  the  economy.  I  think  they  also  re- 
flect many  of  the  other  denominations  that  make  up  our  pluralistic 
society,  but  I  especially  speak  on  behalf  of  the  actual  experiences  of 
welfare  agencies  in  the  Catholic  Charities  system  and  will  share 
what  they  are  learning  at  this  time. 

I  haye  rather  strong  feelings  that  the  welfare  community,  both 
in  the  pnyate  and  pubUc  sector,  has  not  been  sufficiently  used  in 
this  country  as  a  research  and  deyelopment  arm  to  interpret  what 
the  oualily  of  life  is. 

I  think  there  is  a  growing  consensus  that  is  being  reflected  in  the 
public  debates  m  "^his  country,  and  I  hope  that  is  equally  true  of 
what  you  are  learning  at  this  subcommittee  leyel.  I  would  just  indi- 
ct a  few  of  those  before  commenting  on  fiye  specific  subjects. 

a^rly,  there  is  a  strong  consensus  that  we  do  not  need  an  addi- 
tional prolonged  era  of  benign  erperanents  which  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal  would  encourage  at  this  time.  I  think  there  is  an 
urgenpy  that  bespeaks  an  inability  to  wait  for  the  States  to  show 
direction  m  this. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  legislate  our  way  out  of  the  present 
inhumane  system  to  one  which  provides  adequate  support  for  fami- 
lies, assistance  for  families  to  enter  the  economic  mainstream,  and 
a  supplement  to  their  income  if  this  economic  system  does  not  offer 
adequate  income  protection  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  think  there  is  a  consensus  that  a  fl»nuine  federalism  has  to  be 
a  partnerehip  between  the  National  Goyemment  and  the  States, 
not  a  cutback  or  an  abdication  of  the  Federal  role. 

I  think,  as  earlier  discussions  haye  shown  already  this  morning 
there  is  a  consensus  that  we  should  preserve  the  mt^ty  of  the 
family  m  whatever  kind  of  welfare  reform  is  eventually  crafted 
and,  finaUy,  again  this  was  reflected  in  the  question  and  answer 
penod,  around  the  role  of  education  and  training,  I  think  we  have 
a  consensus  that  shows  that  is  important  to  make  transition  to 
gainful  employment  economically  feasible. 

Although  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  basic  benefit  levels, 
the  issue  of  voluntary  or  mandatory,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  recog- 
nition that  our  citizens  have  some  collective  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  lowest  income  citizens  are  not  both  employed  and  still 
living  below  the  poverty  line. 

I  would  just  comment  on  the  poverty  line.  If  that  is  an  indicator 
that  the  government  will  use  as  it  tries  to  find  policies  in  the  area 
of  welfare  r^orm,  then  we  should  recognize  that  the  measure  of 
mcome  which  would  sustain  a  family  at  an  adequate  nutritional 
level  was  viewed  in  the  early  definitions  of  poverty  as  being  for 
only  a  short  period  of  time.  Experience  has  not  shown  that  is 
always  true. 

Secondly,  this  poverty  line  has  been  falling  rapidly  over  the  past 
two  decades  as  a  percent  of  median  income.  In  other  words,  again, 
those  m  poverty,  which  include,  I  think,  every  one  receiving  AFDC 
have  heea  getting  poorer  steadily  for  20  years  in  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

Let  me  comment  specifically  on  five  areas.  The  issue  of  two- 
parent  families,  the  question  of  dependency  and  work,  comments 
on  the  national  responsibUity,  a  special  category  that  we  should 
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look  at  in  terms  of  adolescent  mothers,  and  possible  case  mai.  .ge- 
ment  as  a  way  to  cut  through  some  of  the  difficulties  imposed  by 
trsring  to  discuss  voluntary-mandatory. 

Two-parent  families.  Even  if  full-scale  welfsu-e  refonn  is  not  com- 
pleted this  year,  we  in  the  Catholic  Charities  movement  feel  now  is 
the  time  to  enact  a  mandated  program  to  cover  two-parent  fami- 
lies. There  is  no  more  key  principle  to  be  asserted  in  improving 
welfare  than  a  program  that  does  not  weaken,  but  rather  ooes  ev- 
erything to  strensOien,  family  life.  Yet,  about  half  of  the  States 
stul  require  the  absence  of  a  parent  before  providing  AFDC  assist- 
ance. Hiere  can  really  be  no  reason  for  this  otherthan  the  desire 
to  cut  costs  or  poor  program  design.  Neither  of  these  reasons,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  interpretation,  are  sufficient  to  foster  desertion  and 
cheating. 

Other  than  an  emphasis  on  work,  there  is  no  clearer  consensus 
in  this  nation  than  that  welfare  ou^ht  to  help  families  and  not 
hurt  them.  Not  infreouently,  Cathohc  Charities  agencies  have  to 
provide  services  to  both  sides  of  the  marriage  rendered  asunder  by 
a  program  of  the  State.  Both  marriage  pcutners  suffer,  children 
suffer  even  more,  and  I  would  suggest  that  society  in  general  suf- 
fers. 

On  the  issue  of  work  and  dependency,  I  think  the  changing 
female  participation  in  the  work  force,  for  whatever  reasons,  has 
clearly  changed  the  view  of  what  the  public  will  support  through 
public  assistance.  In  addition,  we  are  eul  aware  of  what  has  seem- 
ingly been  a  growing  problem  of  dependency  on  welfare  assistance 
on  the  part  of  some,  rather  than  the  expected  reliance  on  work  for 
their  livelihood. 

So,  we  support  a  well-crafted  set  of  programs  designed  t}  help 
most  adult  recipients  move  to  participation  in  the  work  force.  How- 
ever, we  stronglv  urge  participation  in  such  programs  be  volimtaiy, 
at  least  for  mothers  with  small  children,  and  also  for  adults  whose 
presence  is  necessary  in  the  home  to  care  for  disabled  children  or 
adults. 

We  think  an  exception  to  mandatory  programs  should  be  provid- 
ed for  mothers  with  children  under  6;  that  is,  fustgrade  age.  Our 


ed  by  close  parenting  of  young  dmldren  can  be  the  most  valuable 
investment  we  can  encourage.  Secondly,  many  of  the  children  we 
are  talking  about  live,  we  must  recognize,  in  communities  where  it 
is  most  dimcult  to  provide  for  nurturing  and  protection  outside  the 
home. 

For  other  adults,  however,  a  well  integrated  and  managed  pro- 
gram of  supplemental  education,  work  training  and  transitional  as- 
sistance to  active  participation  in  the  work  force  is  needed  on  an 
exnanded  scale. 

Unlike  one  of  the  previous  people  who  testified,  I  am  not  talking 
about  work  fare,  I  would  talk  about  eventual  meaningful  jobs.  At 
Catholic  Charities,  we  believe  it  is  both  the  government's  responsi- 
bility to  help  people  get  ready  to  work  and  to  see  that  the  jobs  are 
there  if  the  private  economy  does  not  provide  them. 

I  think  we  should  also  introduce  the  subject  of  medical  assistance 
in  this  context.  We  acknowledge  that  we  must  provide  assistance  to 
those  in  transition  to  the  work  force  with  supplementation  of 


concern  here  is  twofold.  Endi 
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income  if  the  onl^  work  available  still  leaves  the  family  in  povertv; 
thus,  the  protection  of  Medicaid  must  be  available  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  and  to  a  reasonable  level  of  income.  There  must  also 
be  available  and  affordable  day  care. 

If  the  only  work  available  is  at  the  current  minimum  wage,  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  through  AFDC  or  food  stamps  must  be 
provided.  For  families  of  very  low  income,  such  assistance  should 
vaiy  by  £Eumly  size. 

with  regard  to  the  issue  of  national  responsibility,  I  would  like 
to  praise  &e  thoughtful  process  of  the  Governors  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  They  have  really  struggled  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  on  welfare  reform,  but  I  do  believe  nistoiy 
quite  clearly  tells  us  that  there  should  be  a  national  minimum  ben- 
efit. State  supplementation  should  still  be  encouraged,  but  the  fact 
that  the  great  minority  of  the  states  have  for  years  had  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  their  own  level  of  benefit  and  their  own  stand- 
wd  of  need  is  clear  evidence  that  adequacy  of  benefits  across  the 
Nation  will  not  be  reached  without  a  national  minimum  benefit. 

Finally,  it  should  be  obvious  that  benefits  should  be  indexed  to 
inflation.  If  the  tax  svstem  is  so  indexed,  why  not  protect  the  poor- 
est among  us  as  well? 

With  regard  to  adolescent  mothers,  among  the  many  areas  of 
service  engaged  in  Catholic  Charities  agencies  is  working  with  this 
targ^  population  and  tiieir  families.  On  the  basis  of  our  actual  ex- 
perience, we  believe  that  such  teenagers  should  be  encouraged  to 
stay  with  their  families,  but  to  make  any  kind  of  a  requirement 
that  would  force  that  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  development  of 
their  maturity.  Oftentimes,  it  was  sibling  rivalry,  or  contlict  with 
parents,  that  has  led  to  the  pregnancy  and,  therefore,  to  force  the 
child  to  stay  in  the  home  could  be  detrimental. 

For  teenagers  whose  pr^^nancy  is  a  result  of  acting  out  conflict 
within  their  families,  such  a  requirement  could  be  devastating;  for 
others,  whose  families  reject  them,  there  often  is  no  where  else  to 
turn  if  the  programs  are  not  established  in  the  general  conununity. 

On  the  otner  hand,  a  constructive  way  to  encourage  them  to  stay 
with  t^eir  parents,  if  that  is  possible,  is  to  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  suty  1^  not  counting  the  mcome  of  the  baby's  grandparents  in 
determimng  eligibility  for  benefit  Many  children  leave  their  fami- 
lies for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  the  om^  way  to  get  Medicaid  cov- 
erage for  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  which  their  families,  in  manv 
cases,  could  not  bear.  Such  a  policy  m  the  long  run  is  shorirsighted. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  conunent  on  case  management  as  a  possi- 
ble metnodolo^  to  try  to  bring  some  of  the  resources  to  bear  and 
give  greater  liberation  to  more  people.  Every  once  in  awhile,  some 
maglBC^ne  or  newspaper  screams  that  someone  on  welfisu^  is  getting 
or  is  eligible  for  multithousand  dollars  of  benefits  through  various 
programs.  Both  as  an  inner-city  pastor  and  as  a  welfare  profession- 
al, I  have  never  found  any  poor  person  who  has  made  good  )'^:e 
this,  although  I  am  sure  there  are  a  few  fraudulent  recipients. 

What  these  stories  do  say  to  us  is  that  the  systems  which  provide 
assistance  are  complex  and  often  they  are  not  well  int^ated. 
While  we  would  assume  that  any  reforms  you  undertake  would  in- 
tegrate programs  better,  we  would  argue  strongly  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  case  management  approach,  especially  for  those  recipients 
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who»  through  some  combination  of  characteristics!  are  needlessly 
dependent  on  public  assistance. 

I  say  this  even  though  I  generally  believe  that  ligibility  for 
public  assistance  ought  to  be  determined  on  an  entitlement  basis  in 
our  society  and  not  ultimately  be  dependent  upon  utilizing  case 
work  services.  Thus»  we  do  not  believe  that  in  good  conscience  y^n 
can  cut  a  mother  of  a  7  year  old  from  assistance  because  she  will 
not  cooperate  in  a  work  study  program,  thus  leave  only  a  pittance 
of  assistance  for  the  7  year  old.  This  is  a  problem  of  protective  serv- 
ices. 

I  also  speak  from  the  history  that  Catholic  Charicies  has  played 
in  this  country  in  various  refugee  resettlement  programs.  We  were 
one  of  the  main  actors  in  the  Hungirian  resettlement  of  1956,  the 
Cuban  resettlement  of  1959-60,  and  after  the  fall  of  Vietnam,  in 
1975.  Thus,  we  have  extensive  experience  in  resettling  thousands 
and  thousands  of  refugees  who  speak  no  English  and  with  work 
skills  largely  alien  to  our  economy.  This  suggests  that  there  are 
ways  of  helping  people  negotiate  the  system,  to  facilitate  negotiat- 
ing the  path  from  dependency  to  a  life  of  self-sufficiency  witMn  the 
economy  of  this  cuuntry. 

I  do  not  think  we  hiave  adequately  made  tiiat  available  within 
the  AFDC  structures.  In  closing,  I  would  express  my  earnest  inter- 
est on  behalf  of  Catholic  Charities  agencies  around  the  country,  the 
task  that  you  have  before  you  to  lead  this  Nation  to  a  better  way 
and  a  more  compassionate  way,  a  more  just  way,  helping  the  poor- 
est, our  fellow  citize  is. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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and  Unemployment  CcRipensation 

Cocnmittee  on  Hays  and  Means 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


March  10.  1987 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  present  the  views 
of  Catholic  Charities  Agencies  around  the  country  not  merely  on 
ways  in  which  we  might  reform  our  basic  national  welfare  program, 
but  also  on  the  importance  of  doing  so  in  a  way  which  asserts 
both  the  compassion  of  the  American  people,   and  our  sense  of 
justice,    we  are  encouraged  to  see  the  Congress  —  through  the 
work  of  your  subcommittee  last  year  and  now  —  focus  on  what  can 
be  done  for  our  neediest  citizens,  especially  those  served  by  the 
AFDC  program.    Last  Thursday  the  House  passed  the  special 
emergency  assistance  bill,  designed  to  provide  minimal  assistance 
for  the  homeless.    But  we  know  that  is  a  palliative  and  not  the 
answer.     And  we  know  that  the  AFDC  program  as  presently 
structured  and  administered  is  not  entirely  the  answer. 

For  some  20  years  we  have  been  stymied  over  either  how  to 
reform  welfare  or  how  to  manage  costs.     In  the  meantime  the 
sustenance  provided  families  in  need  of  this  assistance  has 
declined  about  40%  in  real  dollars.    The  poorest  people  have 
become  poorer  even  as  we  somehow  expected  to  see  them  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.     The  USA  hasn't  given  this 
population  any  of  the  benefits  which  have  come  from  the  tax  cuts 
or  the  farm  subsidies,   though  government  has  all  but  eliminated 
subsidized  housing  starts.    Current  benefit  levels,  and  much  more 
about  the  AFDC  program,  are  an  affront  to  the  conscience. 

I  say  this  both  because  of  the  religious  teachings  of  my 
Church  about  justice  in  the  economic  order,  found  in  the 
statements  of  the  Catholic  Bishops,  and  because  it  is  undeniably 
a  judgment  which  is  shared  by  the  other  religious  denominations 
which  make  up  our  pluralistic  society.     I  say  it,   too,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  hundreds  of  Catholic  Charities  agencies  and 
programs  around  the  country  which  are  involved  in  providing 
service  and  advocacy  for  those  least  provided  for  in  this 
society,    thos**  most  hurt  by  lack  of  opportunity. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  good  measure  of  consensus  reflected 
in  most  of  the  proposals  offered  by  leading  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  by  other  important  groups  in  our  society.     It  is 
obvious  that  during  the  past  20  years,  whxle  the  Congress  has 
been  immobilized  on  welfare  reform,  a  generally  accepted 
consensus  has  developed  on  some  basic  values  which  any  welfare 
reform  ouqht  encompass.    Clearly,   there  is  a  strong  consensus 
th<*i  »^  «     t  need  an  additional  prolonged  era  of  benign 
experiments  such  as  the  Administration's  proposals  would 
encourage.    Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  legislate  a  way  out  of 
the  present  inhumane  system  to  one  which  provides  adequate 
support  for  families,  assistance  for  families  to  enter  the 
economic  mainstream,  and  a  supplement  to  their  income  if  this 
economic  system  doesn't  offer  adequate  income  protection  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 
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The  consensus  we  see  is  one  which  reflects  a  genuine 
"federslism*  partnership  between  the  national  governnent  and  the 
states,  not  an  abdication  of  federal  responsibility.    Clearly  the 
federal  gover.dnent  haa  a  neceasary  and  baaic  reaponaibility  in 
the  income  maintenance  area*  for  thia  economy  ia  a  national 
economy,   not  governable  by  the  policiea  of  the  varioua  atatea. 
There  ia  a  conaenaua,  alao»  that  any  baaic  economic  aaaiatance 
program  for  familiea  ought  be  deaigned  to  help  preaerve  the 
integrity  of  thoae  familiea.    There  ia  a  clear  recognition  that 
today,  with  an  increaaing  percentage  of  mothera  in  the  workforce, 
aociety  expecta  the  family  to  auatain  itself  by  work,  wherever 
poasible.   And  in  order  to  make  a  tranaition  to  the  working  world 
poaaible  for  some  parenta»  there  ia  agreement  that  more  muat  be 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  education  and  training,  and  to  make 
the  tranaition  to  gainful  employment  economically  feasible. 
While  there  doea  not  seem  to  be  accord  on  basic  benefit  levels, 
there  io  a  good  deal  of  recognition  that  our  citizens  have  some 
collective  reaponaibility  to  aee  that  the  lowest  ii.jome  citizens 
are  not  J'oth  employed  and  still  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Two  things  can  be  said  about  the  official  poverty  line  used 
by  the  government.    It  waa,  first  of  all*  a  measure  of  income 
which  would  only  sustain  a  family  at  an  adequate  nutritional 
level  for  a  short  period  of  time.    Secondly,   this  poverty  line 
has  been  f ax  1  ing  rapidly  over  the  past  two  decades  as  a  percent 
of  median  income,     in  other  words,  again*  those  in  poverty  — 
which  include,  I  think,  everyone  receiving  AFDC  assistance  — 
have  been  getting  poorer  steadily,   for  20  years*  m  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 

Hr.  Chairman,  Catholic  Charities  USA  is  in  general 
agreement,  as  you  know,  with  the  features  of  reform  which  you 
summarized  last  October,  and  which  you  kindly  reviewed  with  our 
Board  of  Directors  this  January.    And  I  note  that  Congresswoman 
Kennelly,  formerly  the  Chair  of  our  agency  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,   recently  introduced  a  bill  which  reflects  the  work 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association*  a  bill  similar  to 
yours  in  most  principles.    You  have  no  lack  of  other  bills  before 
you.    I  want  to  single  out  briefly  a  few  basic  provisions  and 
emphasize  the  position  Catholic  Charities  would  urge  on  the 
members  of  you  Subcommittee  when  you  begin  to  niark  up  a  bill. 


Two  Parent  Families 

Even  if  full  scale  welfare  reform  is  not  completed  this 
year*  now  is  the  time  to  enact  a  mandated  program  to  cover  two 
parent  families.    There  is  no  more  key  principle  to  be  asserted 
in  improving  welfare  than  that  the  program  does  nothing  to 
weaken,  and  everything  to  strengthen*  family  life.    Yet  about 
half  thfci  states  still  require  the  absence  of  a  parent  before 
providing  AFDC  assistance.     There  can  be  no  reasons  for  this 
other  than  a  desire  to  cut  down  on  government  spending  or  poor 
program  design.    And  these  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  foster 
desertion  or  cheating.    Other  than  an  emphasis  on  work,   there  is 
no  clearer  consensus  in  this  nation  than  that  welfare  ought  help 
families,  not  hurt  them.    Not  infrequently  do  our  Catholic 
Charities  agencies  have  to  provide  services  to  both  sides  of  a 
marriage  rendered  asunder  by  a  program  of  the  state.  Both 
marriage  partners  sufferr  the  children  suffer  even  more.  Indeed 
society  suffers. 

I  repeat,  whatever  else  Congress  gets  time  to  consider  this 
year,  we  urge  that  a  two  parent  intact  family  benefit  be  moved 
forward  without  delay. 


Dependency  and  work 

I  observed  above  that  changing  female  participation  in  the 
workforce,  for  whatever  reasons,  has  clearly  changed  the  view  of 
what  the  public  will  support  through  public  assistance.  In 
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addition  wt  ara  til  aware  of  what  hat  aeeffiingly  been  a  growing 
problem  of  dependency  on  welfare  aeeistance  on  the  part  of  some, 
rather  than  the  expected  reliance  on  work  for  a  livelihood.  So 
we  support  a  well  crafted  set  of  programs  designed  to  help  most 
adult  recipients  move  to  participation  in  the  workforce. 
However,  we  most  strongly  urge  participation  in  such  programs  be 
voluntary  for  mothers  with  small  children,  and  any  adult 
necessary  in  the  hove  to  care  for  a  disabled  child  or  adult,  we 
think  an  exception  to  mandatory  programs  should  be  provided  for 
mothere  with  children  under  6,  or  first  grade  age.    Oui  concern 
here  ie  twofoldi    the  enduring  life-long  valued  nurture  provided 
by  close  parenting  of  young  children  can  be  the  most  valuable 
investment  we  can  encourage.    Secondly,  many  of  the  children  we 
are  talking  about  live,  we  muet  recognize,  in  areas  of  our 
communities  where  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  provide  for 
nurturing  and  protection. 

For  other  adults,  however,  a  well  integrated  and  managed 
program  of  supplemental  «»ducation,  work  training  and  transitional 
aseistance  to  active  participation  in  the  workforce,  is  needed 
on  an  expanded  scale.    I  am  not  talking  about  "work  fare."    And  I 
am  Ulking  about  eventual  meaningful  jobs.    In  Catholic 
Charities,  we  believe  that  it  is  both  the  government's 
responsibility  to  help  people  get  ready  to  work,  and  to  see  that 
the  jobs  are  there  if  the  private  economy  does  not  pzovide  them. 

We  also  acknowledge  that  we  must  provide  assistance  in  the 
transition  to  the  work  force,  and  supplementation  if  the  only 
work  available  still  leaves  the  family  in  poverty.    Thus  the 
protection  of  Medicaid  must  be  available  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  end  to  a  reasonable  level  of  income.    There  must  be 
available  and  affordable  day  care.    And  if  the  only  work 
available  is  at  current  minimum  wage,  for  example,  additional 
financial  assistance  through  AFDC  or  Food  Stamps  much  be 
provided.    And  for  families  at  a  very  low  income,  such  assistance 
must  vary  by  family  size. 


National  Responsibility 

I  admire  the  thoughtful  process  the  Governors,  and  the  A?WA 
have  gone  through  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  on 
welfare  reform.    But  I  believe  history  quite  clearly  tells  us 
that  there  ought  be  a  national  minimum  benefit.    Of  course  state 
supplementation  should  still  be  encouraged.    But  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  states  have  for  years  had  a  great 
discrepancy  between  their  own  level  of  benefit  and  their  own 
standard  of  need  Is  clear  evidence  that  adequacy  of  benefit 
across  the  nation  will  not  be  reached  without  a  national  minimum 
benefit.    To  ease  the  transition  to  such  a  benefit  we  believe 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  bear  an  increased  share  of 
the  costs.    Finally  it  should  be  obvious  that  benefits  should  be 
indexed  to  inflation.    If  the  tax  system  is  so  indexed,  why  not 
protect  the  poorest  among  us  as  well. 


Adolescent  Mothers 

Among  the  many  areas  of  service  engaging  Catholic  Charities 
agencies  is  working  with  pregnant  adolescents  and  their  families. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  we  believe  that  such  teenagers 
should  be  encouraged  to  stay  with  their  families,  but  that  a 
requirement  that  they  do  so  could  in  very  many  instances  be 
harmful  to  the  development  of  their  maturity,  to  their  siblings 
and  parents,  and  to  their  child.    This  is  a  requirement  which 
will  save  no  one  money  in  the  long  run,  but  may  continue  the 
devastation  which  has  begun.    For  those  teenagers  whose  pregnancy 
is  the  result  of  acting  out  and  conflict  within  their  family  such 
a  requirement  could  be  devastating.    For  others  whose  families 
reject  them  there  often  is  no  where  else  to  turn. 

on  the  other  hand  a  constructive  way  to  encourage  them  to 
stay  with  their  parents,  if  that  is  possible,  is  to  make  it 
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easier  for  then  to  stay  by  not  counting  the  incone  of  the  parents 
in  determining  eligibility  for  a  benefit.    Many  children  leave 
their  families  for  no  other  reason  than  that  is  the  only  way  they 
can  get  Medicaid  coverage  for  the  pregnancy  and  delivery,  a  cost 
their  families  could  not  otherwise  bear.    Such  a  policy  is  short 
sighted. 


Case  Kanagenent 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  magazine  or  newspaper  screaics 
that  someone  on  welfare  is  getting  or  is  eligible  for  multi' 
thousands  of  dollars  of  benefits  through  various  programs.     I  have 
never  found  any  poor  person  who  has  made  it  good  like  this, 
though  there  msy  be  a  few  fraudulent  recipients.    What  these 
stories  do  say  to  us  is  that  the  systems  which  provide  assistance 
are  complex  and  not  well  integrated.    While  we  would  assume  that 
any  reforms  you  undertake  would  integrate  programs  better,  we 
would  argue  for  the  availability  of  a  case  management  approach, 
especially  for  those  recipients,  who  through  some  combination  of 
characteristics,   are  needlessly  dependent  on  pubiic  assistance. 

I  say  this,  even  though  i  generally  believe  that  eligibility 
for  public  assistance  ought  to  be  determined  on  an  entitlement 
basis  in  our  society,  and  not  ultimately  be  dependent  on 
utilizing  casework  services.    Thus  we  do  not  believe  that  in  good 
conscience  yoj  can  cut  the  mother  of  a  7  year  old  off  from 
assistance  because  she  won't  cooperate  in  a  work/study  program, 
and  leave  only  a  pittance  of  assistance  for  the  7  year  old.  That 
is  a  problem  of  protective  services. 

But  the  extensive  experience  of  our  agencies  in  resettling 
thousands  and  thousands  of  refugees,   speaking  no  English,  and 
with  work  skills  largely  alien  to  our  economy,  suggests  there  are 
ways  of  helping  people  negotiate  the  system,  to  facilitate 
negotiating  the  path  from  dependency  to  a  life  of  self 
sufficiency  in  the  economy  of  our  country. 

In  closing  let  me  express  the  earnest  interest  of  Catholic 
Charities  around  the  country  in  the  task  you  have  before  you  to 
lead  the  nation  to  a  better  way  —  a  more  compassionate  way  —  a 
more  just  way  of  helping  the  poorest  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Father,  if  you  would,  we  will  take  the  other  two 
witnesses  first. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Allen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARYLEE  AI  LEN,  DIRECTOR,  CHILD  WELFARE 
AND  MENTAL  HEALTH,  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

Ms.  Allei^.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  I  am  MaryLee 
Allen,  director  of  child  welfare  aiid  mental  health  at  he  Children's 
Defense  Fund  [CDF],  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 

CDF  has  certainly  looked  to  this  subcommittee  for  leadership  on 
behalf  of  poor  children  in  the  past  and  has  been  extremely  pleased 
and  appreciative  of  your  concern  for  and  commitment  to  improve- 
ments on  their  behalf. 

Today,  I  appear  before  you  with  cautious  optimism  as  you  contin- 
ue to  explore  the  complexities  of  welfare  reform.  While  CDF  cer- 
tainly welcomes  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  improvements  within 
the  current  welfare  system  and  is  encouraged  by  the  consensus 
tha^  is  emerging,  we  are  also  deeply  concerned  that  the  much  her- 
alded consensus  may  end  up  being  more  rhetorical  than  real. 

Without  a  willingness  to  make  additional  investments  in  low 
uicome  families  and  to  begin  by  making  initial  deposits  on  that  in- 
vestment this  year,  progress  will  not  occur,  me  argue  that  these 
are  investments  we  cannot  afford.  However  '  c  nation,  as  you  well 
know,  is  already  paying  a  high  price  for  v  -xerred  or  n^lected  in- 
vestments, one  that  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  our  welfare  programs, 
as  well  as  in  the  lost  potential  of  millions  of  Americans 

In  our  written  statement,  we  outline  a  number  of  specific  steps 
that  we  urge  you  to  take  this  year  to  begin  to  help  poor  families 
and  to  move  toward  true  welfare  reform.  These  recommendations 
are  really  embodied  in  a  three-pronged  welfare  reform  strategy, 
which  includes:  first,  preventive  investments  to  strengthen  the  op- 
portunities afforded  our  youth  to  ensure  their  future  self-sufficien- 
cy and  avoid  their  reliance  on  the  welfare  system;  second,  initial 
efforts  to  enhance  education,  training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  assist  families  on  AFIX?  when  possible  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient; and,  third,  steps  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  system  of  basic 
income  supports  to  ensure  the  healthy  development  of  our  poor 
children. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  just  briefly  this  morning  is  highlight  just 
one  or  two  recommendations  in  each  of  these  three  areas. 

First,  in  the  area  of  prevention,  CDF  believes  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  targeted  assistance  to  young  families.  Teens  who 
head  AFDC  families  typically  have  severe  educational  deficits  and 
face  the  bleakest  employment  prosr^'^ts.  Data  from  the  national 
longitudinal  survey  of  young  Americans  analyzed  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Sum  at  Northear*em  University  suggest  that  the  average  AFDC 
mother  between  tne  ages  of  17  and  21  reads  at  only  the  sixth  grade 
level.  Two-thirds  of  such  young  mothers  have  basic  reading  and 
math  skills  that  place  them  in  the  bottom  one-fifth  of  all  young 
women  in  that  age  group. 
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As  a  result,  families  headed  by  these  young  mothers  tend  to 
remain  on  AFDC  for  relatively  long  periods  in  the  absence  of  inten- 
sive education  and  training  programs  to  help  them  move  on.  To 
date,  however,  very,  very  few  States  have  demonstrated  success  in 
serving  this  highly-disadvantaged  segment  of  the  AFDC  population. 

In  light  of  this  and  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  preventive  invest- 
ment, CDF  urges  the  subconmiittee  in  its  consideration  of  federal 
support  for  welfare  employment  initiatives  to  authorize  separate 
funding  for  State  programs  designed  to  begin  to  meet  the  multiple 
needs  of  young  AFDC  parents  who  volunteer  for  such  programs 
and  their  chiloien.  By  avoid  sweeping  new  mandates  at  this  stage 
and  gradually  building  the  size  and  scope  of  these  new  comprehen- 
sive efforts.  States  will  better  be  able  to  develop  the  range  of  ser  tr- 
ices that  are  needed  by  these  young  parents.  They  can  better  re- 
SDond  to  their  look  at  the  need  for  supportive  chila  care.  They  can 
£U60  develop  the  careful  assessments  that  will  have  to  be  done  ini- 
tially to  determine  what  a  young  woman  who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  at  ^e  14  and  is  now  18  needs  in  terms  of  education  to 
enable  her  lo  get  back  into  the  mainstream. 

In  addition,  this  approach,  which  would  allow  each  State  to  begin 
with  a  comprehensive  program,  would  give  States  the  opportunity 
to  structure  careful  evaluations  which  will  help  them  identify  the 
most  effective  strategies  for  improving  the  employment  prosr^ects 
of  young  parents.  This  evaluation  will  help  States  to  determine  the 
sorts  of  services  and  supports  that  will  be  necessanr  for  this  par- 
ticular population,  as  contrasted  to  their  larger  case  loads. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  enhanced  employment  opportunities  for 
adults  on  AipC,  we  also  urge  you  to  take  steps  now  to  prevent 
States  from  diluting  scarce  resources  and  thereby  undermining  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts.  Certainly  the  goal  of  providing  edu- 
cation, training  and  employment  opportunities  for  all  AFDC  recipi- 
ents who  need  them  is  a  laudable  one,  but  obviously  it  cannot  be 
realized  overnight. 

The  recent  survey  of  AFDC  work  programs  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  found  that  the  predominant  service  provided 
in  1985  by  WIN  demonstration  programs— and  I  think  we  have 
learned  from  experience  that  in  many  States  the  WIN  demonstra- 
tion programs  are  the  cream  of  the  crop—was  job  search  assist- 
ance, that  few  support  services  were  provided  to  participants  in 
these  programs,  and  that  most  of  the  progri^ms  spent  less  than 
$600  per  participant.  Much  more  is  obviously  needed  for  recipients 
with  more  serious  barriers  to  employment. 

Consider,  for  example,  and  think  of  tb^  $600  per  participant. 
Why  day  care  costs  alone  easily  can  run  sj  high  as  $200  a  month 
for  preschool  children  and  double  that  for  infants  and  toddlers.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  monthly  infant  care  costs  to  exceed  the  amount 
provided  to  an  AFDC  family  of  three  in  some  States.  Parents  who 
participate  in  welfare  employment  programs  must  be  helped  to 
locate  high-quality  child  care  and  assisted  to  pay  for  it. 

CDF  recommends  that  the  subcommittee  take  incremental  steps 
this  year  toward  a  more  comprehensive  welfare  employment  pro- 
gram by  requiring  States  to  b^in  with  the  provision  of  services  to 
AFDC  recipients  who  voluntarily  seek  to  participate.  We  well  rec- 
ognize and  share  your  concern  that  an  emphasis  on  voluntary  par- 
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ticipation  alone  might  divert  resources  away  from  those  recipients 
most  in  need  of  assistance.  Therefore,  we  recommend  coupling  the 
emphasis  on  voluntaiy  participation  with  Federal  mandates  for  ag- 
gressive outreach  efforts  by  States  to  stimulate  voluntary  participa- 
tion and  effective  incentives  to  reward  recruitment  of  more  disad- 
vcuitaged  segments  of  the  population. 

Efforts  must  be  undertaken  to  provide  the  volunteers  individual- 
ized assessments,  a  range  of  service  options  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  that  are  identified,  including  suppcHive  services  and  transi- 
tional child  care  and  health  care  as  well. 

Before  moving  on  from  the  employment  area,  I  just  wanted  to 
mention  another  one  of  our  recommendations  relating  to  better  en- 
abling families  on  AFDC  to  take  advantage  of  employment  options 
that  are  available  to  thf»m. 

Rules  in  place  since  1^81  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  re- 
cipients, many  of  whom  work  only  part  time,  to  supplement  even 
extremely  low  wages  with  mminwd  AFDC  payments.  In  Kentucky, 
for  example,  a  parent  with  two  children  working  26  hours  a  week 
at  the  miniTniim  wage,  less  than  half  of  the  poverty  level,  is  ineligi- 
ble for  AFDC,  and  this  is  not  an  atypical  situation. 

Certainly  there  is  little  to  encourage  a  mother  in  such  a  situa- 
tion to  avail  herself  of  part-time  employment  opportimities  that 
may  come  along.  CDF,  therefore,  encourages  the  subcommittee  to 
include  in  any  welfare  employment  package  changes  in  AFDC  that 
would  better  assist  recipients  to  take  advantage  of  employment  op- 
portunities. These  include  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
earned  income  disr^ards  in  the  AFDC  Program  and  other  specific 
recommendations  that  we  have  included  in  our  testimony. 

Third  and  finally,  we  come  to  the  area  of  basic  income  support. 
We  have  been  concerned  that  within  the  broader  consensus  that  is 
emerging  on  welfare  reform,  that  this  piece  is  too  often  left  out.  Al- 
though tnis  subconmiittee  has  assumed  a  leadership  role  in  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  address  income  supports  available  to  low  income 
children,  more  must  be  done. 

It  is  ve^easy  to  focus  all  of  the  attention  on  the  needs  of  par- 
ents on  AFDC,  and  to  forget  about  the  investments  that  are  needed 
now  to  ensure  that  the  children  in  these  families  will,  in  fact,  be 
able  to  acliieve  future  selfnsufficiency  themselves. 

We  certainly  sopport  your  efforts,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  vou  know, 
to  mandate  the  AFDC  unemployed  parent  program  in  all  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  also  urge  you  to  begin  this  year 
to  phase  in  a  national  minimum  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
benefit  equal  to  the  Federal  poverty  level,  reaching  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  that  level  bv  October  1991. 

it  is  a  tragedy  when  you  consider  that  as  of  July  1986  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  benefits— combined  benefits— for  a  family  of  three  in  41 
States  were  still  below  75  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Many  Amer- 
icans spend  more  on  car  pa3rments  each  month  than  States  spend 
for  cash  assistance  to  a  poor  child. 

Certainly  the  challenges  that  are  involved  ir.  better  meeting  the 
needs  of  poor  children  and  families  are  great.  We  urge  you  now  to 
begin  to  capitalize  on  the  consensus  that  has  been  achieved  by 
making  initial  deposits  this  year  on  investments  that  are  needed 
for  poor  children  and  poor  families. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  NaryLee  Allen,  Director,  child  Welfare  and 
Mental  Health,  Children's  Defense  Pund 


Mr.  Chairaen  and  Heebers  of  the  Subconnlttee : 

I  mm  HaryLee  Allen,  Director  of  Child  Welfare  and  Mental 
Health  at  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF),  a  privately- 
supported  public  charity  that  for  nearly  15  years  has  sought  to 
serve  as  an  advocate  for  poor  children  and  their  families.  CDF' 
goal  is  to  educate  the  nation  about  the  needs  of  poor  children 
ana  to  encourage  preventive  investaents  which  will  protect  and 
proeote  their  full  and  healthy  developeent.    CDP's  work  spans  a 
broad  range  of  public  policy  issues,  including  family  income, 
health  care,  education,  youth  eBployeent,  child  care,  and 
specialized  services  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
next  generation  and  to  the  future  of  the  nation. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
SubcoMBittee  today  as  you  address  th^  complexities  of  welfare 
reform  and  the  challenges  before  you  in  improving  the  plight  of 
poor  children  and  families  in  this  country.    CDP  has  looked  to 
the  Subcomnittee  for  leadership  for  poor  children  in  the  past, 
and  is  deeply  appreciative  of  your  concern  for  them  and  your 
coBMitment  improvements  on  their  behalf. 

CDF  welcomes  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  improvements 
within  the  current  welfare  system,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Congress  can  and  should  take  a  number  of  immediate  steps  this 
year  to  make  the  systen  more  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
poor  children  and  their  families.    However,  we  are  also  deeply 
concerned  that  the  euch-heralded  consensus  for  change  is  more 
rhetorical  than  real.    Without  a  willingness  to  make  additional 
investments  in  low-income  families,  we  believe  it  will  prove 
impossible  to  make  significant  progress  in  the  welfare  reform 


There  is  much  discussion  of  a  new  consensus  around  welfare 
reform,  a  consensus  built  largely  upon  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
employment  and  initiatives  to  increase  employability.    Yet  we 
must  not  exaggerate  tne  potential  impact  of  such  efforts.  At 
best,  effective  education  and  training  programs  will  offer  much- 
needed  assistance  to  soim  adults  on  AFDC,  thereby  yielding 
valuable  but  relatively  modest  reductions  in  welfare  use.     It  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  welfare  employment  programs  alone  can 
either  replace  the  current  system  of  income  supports  or  eliminate 
the  need  for  sustained  investments  to  protect  the  futures  of  the 
next  generation  of  children  now  growing  up  in  poor  families. 

The  central  role  of  investments  in  poor  families  is 
highlighted  by  discussions  of  a  "social  contract,"  a  set  of 
mutual  obligations  fulfilled  both  by  government  and  recipients  of 
public  assistance.    Rather  than  simply  requiring  work  as  a  means 
of  punishing  or  discouraging  families  who  seek  income  support, 
the  principle  of  a  "social  contract"  purports  to  recognize  that 
substantial  reductions  in  reliance  upon  welfare  can  be  achieved 
only  by  eliminating  barriers  to  employment  through  public 
investments  in  education,  training,  and  supportive  services. 
Unfortunately,  it  remains  unclear  whether  the  federal  government 
IS  prepared  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  bargain  by  ensuring 
meaningful  help  for  adults  who  are  now  shut  out  of  the  labor 


^  Genuine  welfare  reform  must  go  beyond  an  exclusive  focus  on 
emH4.wjmc..v  «w».*»ities  and  pursue  a  three-pronged 

strategy:     (1)  preventive  investments  to  reduce  reliance  upon 
welfare;   (2)  comprehensive  efforts  to  help  current  recipients 
make  the  transition  from  welfare  to  employment;  and  (3)  steps  to 
strengthen  our  system  of  basic  income  supports  to  ensure  the  full 
and  healthy  development  of  children  living  in  poor  households. 

PREVENTIVE  INVESTMENTS  TO  REDUCE  RELIANCE  UPON  WELFARE 

CDF  strongly  believes  that  preventive  investments  in  poor 
ramilies  and  children  can  significantly  reduce  welfare  use  and 
strengthen  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  all  Americans.  While 
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assistance  for  families  already  relying  upon  aPDC  is  '^ntial, 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  preventive  investmei.'-s 
which  reduce  the  nunber  of  families  entering  the  welfare  sys*-ein 
We  cannc,  continue  to  be  so  shortsighted. 

Common  sense  and  careful  research  both  suggest  that  young 
people  who  reach  key  milestones  in  their  trai  sition  to  adult- 
hood  —  strong  basic  academic  skills,  a  high  ichool  diploma,  a 
first  steady  job  or  a  chance  to  go  on  to  college  —  are  the  most 
likely  to  secure  stable  employment  and  earn  ade^.'ite  incomes 
which  can  support  families.     In  contrast,  teens  and  aou'*-"  wh*- 
do  not  acquire  these  basic  skills  and  %#ork  experience  are  at 
greatest  risk  of  becoming  long-term  welfare  recipients. 

Recent  research  suggests  that  the  level  of  a  youn'*  i^erson's 
basic  reading  and  math  skills  is  s  particularly  important  factor 
in  shaping  his  or  her  prospects  for  future  achievement  and 
eventual  self-sufficiency.     According  to  analyses  of  data  from 
the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Young  Americans  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Sum  of  Northeastern  University's  Center  for  Labor  Market  Studies, 
teenagers  with  poor  basic  academic  skills  are  at  the  greatest 
risk  by  far  of  encountering  a  diverse  range  of  problems  which 
jeopardize  their  ability  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
in  adulthood.    For  example,  youth  who  by  age  18  have  the  weakest 
reading  and  math  skills,  when  compared  to  those  with  above- 
average  basic  skills,  are:     seven  times  more  likely  to  drop  out 
of  school  before  graduation;  four  times  more  likely  to  be  both 
out  of  work  and  out  of  school;  three  times  more  likely  to  become 
a  parent  during  their  teenage  yea.s;  and  four  times  more  likely 
to  be  forced  to  rely  upon  AFDC  for  income  support. 

Poverty  among  young  families  is  both  a  cause  and  s  result  of 
these  basic  skills  deficits  and  their  consequences.    Growing  up 
in  a  poor  family  dramatically  increases  a  young  person's  chances 
of  ending  up  with  poor  basic  skills:    more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  poor  youth  have  below-average  reading  and  math  skills.  The 
cycle  of   .poverty  is  perpetuated  as  the  cumulative  results  of 
poverty  and  weak  basic  skills  —  including  high  drop  out, 
unemployment,  and  teen  pregnancy  rates  —  pose  additional 
obstacles  to  gainful  employment  and  eventual  self-sufficiency. 

If  we  are  to  break  this  cycle  of  poverty  among  our  youngest 
and  most  vulnerable  families,  we  must  strengthen  our  preventive 
investments  on  behalf  of  poor  and  minority  youth  who  ar?  not  yet 
parents  and  who  still  have  a  chance  to  avoid  reliance  upon 
welfare.    CDF's  work  on  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  over  the 
past  five  years  has  convinced  us  that  we  can  reduce  rates  of  too- 
early  childbearing  and  subsequent  welfare  use  among  our  youth 
through  education,  training,  and  supportive  services  which 
provide  hope  for  the  future,  and  make  it  possible  ..or  the  youth 
to  support  themselves.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to 
build  upon  successful,  cost-effective  programs  such  as  Headstart, 
Chapter  I,  and  Job  Corps  that  target  assistance  to  at-risk 
chilc'ren  and  youth  as  part  of  its  long-term  welfare  reform 
strategy. 

In  the  near  term ,  however ,  there  is  also  an  urgent  need  for 
targeted  assistance  to  young  families  already  relying  upon  AFDC. 
Teens  and  young  adults  who  head  AFDC  families  typically  have 
severe  educat'-""'*"'  face  the  bleakest  employment 

prospects.     Data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  suggest 
that  the  average  AFDC  mother  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  rears 
at  only  the  sixth  grade  level.    Two-thirds  of  such  young  mothers 
have  basic  skills  that  place  them  in  the  bottom  one-fifth  of  all 
young  women  m  their  age  group.     As  a  result,  families  he.ided  by 
young  women  tend  to  remain  on  AFDC  for  relatively  long  periods  in 
the  absence  of  intensive  education  and  training  programs  to 
assist  them  in  making  the  transition  ftotr.  welfare  to  employment. 

Few  welfare  employment  efforts  supported  by  the  federal 
goverriment  or  undertaken  by  states  thus  far  have  managed  to 
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tackle  the  difficult  probleas  facing  young  parents  on  AfdC  who 
have  weak  basic  academic  skills  and  little  or  no  prior  employment 
experience.    To  soae  extent,  this  result  is  a  predictable 
consequence  of  drastic  reductions  in  MIN  funding  (which  has 
declined  ^0  percent  since  1981)  and  pressures  upon  states  to 
stretch  inadequate  resources  and  reach  more  recipients  serving 
less  disadvantaged  groups.    Yet  the  Reagan  administration  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  current  federal  funding 
levels  for  developing  the  sore  intensive  programs  which  young 
AFDC  families  need.    Even  the  administration's  new  AFDC  Summer 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Amendments  would  merely  divert 
badly-needed  funds  from  summer  programs  for  poor  and  minority 
youth  with  no  significant  additional  federal  investments. 

As  part  of  a  preventive  investment  strategy,  CDF  urges  the 
Subcommittee  in  its  consideration  of  federal  support  for  welfare 
employment  initiatives  to  authorize  separate  funding  for  state 
programs  which  attempt  to  meet  the  multiple  needs  of  young  AFDC 
parents  who  volunteer  for  such  programs  and  their  children.  This 
approach  would  give  states  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
comprehensive  services  necessary  to  cope  with  the  difficult 
challenges  posed  by  young  families,  and  to  structure  careful 
evaluations  which  will  identify  effective  strategies  for 
improving  their  employment  prospects.     In  addition,  by  avoiding 
sweeping  new  mandates  and  gradually  building  the  size  and  scope 
of  such  programs,  states  vill  be  able  to  develop  more  intensive 
programs  in  areas  such  as  remedial  education  and  supportive  child 
care  for  young  children  which  currently  do  not  exist  in  many 
communities. 

ASSISTING  THE  TkAMSITION  FROM  WELFARE  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Of  course,  the  lack  of  adequate  education  and  training  which 
blocks  the  road  to  self-sufficiency  for  many  teen  parents  also 
poses  formidable  barriers  to  employment  and  future  labor  market 
success  for  many  adults  on  AFDC.    Many  states  have  sought  to 
address  these  needs  under  the  structure  of  the  current  MiN 
program.    The^  experimentation  in  which  they  have  engaged  during 
the  past  several  years  has  improved  our  understanding  of  the  keys 
to  success  in  this  important  area*    However,  the  existing  program 
still  fails  to  encourage  the  targeting  of  scarce  resources  on 
more  intensive  services  for  more  disadvantaged  AFDC  recipients. 
As  a  result,  too  many  state  programs  are  dominated  by  short-term, 
low-cost  interventions  which  offer  limited  assistance  to  the  most 
employable  segment  of  the  AFDC  population  but  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  to  achieve  significant  labor  market  gains  or 
lasting  reductions  in  overall  welfare  use. 

In  theory,  there  seems  to  be  broad  agreement  regarding  the 
necessary  components  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
welfare  employment  program.    Individualized  assessments  of 
participants*  needs  are  an  essential  foundation  for  any  effort. 
A  range  of  service  options  must  then  be  available  to  respond  to 
the  diverse  needs  that  *re  identified,  including  intensive 
investments  in  remedial  edacation,  vocatioral  training, 
supervised  work  experience,  and  supportive  services  including 
child  care.    Transitional  chili  care  and  health  care  coverage  are 
also  needed  to  remove  major  obstacles  to  employment  for  AFDC 
recipients. 

While  this  apparent  cct  *-  *"  •'^couraging,  curient 

welfare  employment  programs  fall  far  short  of  fulfilling  these 
requirements.    Current  appropriations  under  WIN  are  sufficient  to 
serve  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  adults  on  AFDC  who  could 
benefit  from  employment-related  activities.    The  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  found  that  in  states  with  WIN 
Demonstration  programs,  only  22  percent  of  adults  on  AFDC 
received  employment-related  services,  and  approximately  one-fifth 
of  those  served  were  men.  The  federal  government  also  now  fails 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  child  care  to  participants  in 
education  or  training  programs  and  adequate  transitional 
assistance  to  those  moving  off  of  AFDC  into  employment.  Thus, 
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although  our  rhetoric  nay  reflect  broad  agreement «  we  remain  a 
long  way  fron  translating  this  consensus  into  reality. 

Developing  a  Cowprehensive  Systep  to  Bolster  Ewplovabilitv 

In  light  of  these  serious  deficiencies  in  existing  federal 
policies  and  federally  supported  prograns*  we  believe  that 
proposals  to  require  all  adults  on  AFDC  except  those  with  very 
young  children  to  participate  in  welfare  enploy^ent  programs  are 
unrealistic  and  ultimately  counterproductive.    The  goal  of 
providing  education^  training^  and  supportive  services  to  all 
AFDC  recipients  who  need  them  is  a  laudable  one.    However,  we 
cannot  realize  this  goal  overnight.     In  the  interim^  we  must 
establish  a  series  of  incrraental  steps  toward  a  more  com- 
prehensive system  which  strikes  and  maintains  a  balance  between 
the  responsibilities  of  states  to  provide  necessary  help  and 
expectations  that  adults  on  AFDC,  when  possible,  will  participate 
in  employment -related  activities. 

CDF  believes  that  the  provision  of  services  to  AFDC 
recipients  who  voluntarily  seek  to  participate  is  a  logical 
starting  point  for  the  development  of  more  effective  welfare 
employment  programs.    Ensuring  priority  service  to  volunteerp 
reinforces  the  themes  of  personal  initiative  and  jelf-help 
which  underlie  this  nation's  commitment  to  employment  and 
potential  self-sufficiency.    Voluntary  participation  also 
promotes  effective  use  of  scarce  federal  resources  by  focusing 
services  on  those  who  are  clearly  motivated  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

CDF  shares  the  Subcommittee's  concern  that  an  emphasis 
on  voluntary  participation  alone  might  divert  resources  away  from 
those  AFDC  recipients  most  in  need  of  assistance.    He  believe, 
however,  that  these  conflicting  policy  goals  can  be  reconciled 
through  clear  federal  mandates  for  aggressive  outreach  efforts  by 
states  to  stimulate  voluntary  participation  and  effective 
incentives  to  reward  recruitment  of  more  disadvantaged  segments 
of  the  AFDC  population.    The  great  majority  of  adults  on  AFDC 
want  to  be  employed,  and  welfare  employment  programs  w'.iich  are 
presented  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  an  obligation  will  tap 
this  essential  motivation.    The  experience  in  Massachusetts 
convinces  us  that  if  a  state  is  committed  to  encouraging 
voluntary  participation  and  offers  real  help  to  AFDC  recipients, 
adults  with  more  serious  barriers  to  employment  will  enter  a 
welfare  employment  program. 

To  maximize  voluntary  participatio.^r  CDF  recommends  that 
states  be  required  to  undertake  a  series  of  outreach  and 
recruitment  efforts,  including  special  iritiatives  to  reach  more 
disadvantaged  adults  on  AFDC.     These  outreach  efforts  at  a 
minimum  should  include:    distribution  of  written  materials 
coupled  with  informational  briefings  describing  opportunities 
available  through  welfare  employment  programs;  an  individualized 
assessment  of  circumstances  which  pose  barriers  to  employment; 
a  follow-up  letter  or  other  contact  to  adults  on  AFDC  who  do 
not  register  to  participate  in  such  programs  within  a  defined 
period;  and  personal  counseling  regarding  the  availability  and 
importance  of  remedial  educational  activities  and  various 
supportive  services  for  persons  identified  through  the 
individualized  assessment  as  in  need  of  such  services. 

CDF  believes  that,  given  projected  funding  levels  for 
welfare  employment  programs  during  the  next  few  years,  these 
outreach  and  recruitment  efforts  will  generate  an  ample  par- 
ticipation base  for  welfare  employment  programs  in  many  ar^ss. 
In  the  event  that  adequate  participation  levels  are  not  achieved 
through  these  means,  the  scope  of  any  participation  requirements 
should  be  closely  tied  to  the  availability  of  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services,  and  to  the  ability  of  such 
programs  to  place  job-ready  individuals  in  permanent  employment. 
A  state's  success  in  achieving  high  levels  of  voluntary 
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participation  in  its  prograns  should  continue  to  be  a  priaary 
factor  in  •valuating  the  effectiveness  of  its  eftort«. 

Targeting  Resources  on  Those  Most  in  Heed 

The  scarcity  of  current  federal  resources  for  welfare 
eiiployMnt  activities  not  only  requires  a  phasing  in  of  progran 
responsibilities  and  require«eDts,  but  also  Hakes  the  targeting 
of  such  resources  on  priority  activities  extreiiQly  important . 
To  be  effective,  targeting  efforts  Bust  counteract  political 
pressures  on  states  to  produce  iaaediate  results  and  involve  large 
nuBbers  of  AFDC  recipients  in  work-releted  activities.  They  also 
■ust  protect  against  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  activities 
which  do  not  enhance  the  eaployability  of  AFDC  recipients. 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  resoyrces  to  serve  even  a 
■ajority  of  adults  on  AFDC,  the  great  danger  is  that  states  will 
spread  their  resources  too  thinly,  relying  heavily  on  short-tem 
low-cost  interventions  and  thereby  diluting  the  effectiveness  of 
welfare  eaployvent  prograM.    A  recent  survey  by  GAO  revealed 
that  the  predoainant  service  provided  by  WIN  deaonstration 
prograiis  in  1985  was  job  search  assistance,  that  few  support 
services  were  provided  to  participants,  and  that  three-fourths  of 
all  progress  surveyed  spent  less  than  $600  per  participant.  The 
Reagan  adainistration's  GROW  proposal,  with  its  eapha^is  on  high 
levels  of  overall  participation  in  less  intensive  work 
activities,  would  further  exacerbate  this  elready  disturbing 
trend  and  (eccording  to  CBO  estiaates)  actually  increase  net 
federal  AFDC  costs  by  as  such  as  97S6  Billion  in  1992. 

Incentives  for  states  to  resist  this  dilution  of  scarce 
resources  are  an  essential  part  of  a  cost-effective  federal 
welfare  eaployaent  policy.    Superficial  30b  search  or  work 
experience  prograas  aay  provide  teaporary  help  to  those  already 
prepared  to  enter  the  labor  aarket  but  offer  little  assistance 
to  lecipients  with  aore  serious  barriers  to  eaployaent.  In 
contrast,  research  by  the  Manpower  Deaonstration  Research 
Corporation  (HDRC)  strongly  suggests  that  the  greatest  returns 
froa  welfere  eaployaant  prograas  aay  be  achieved  by  focusing 
resources  on  aore  disedvantaged  segaents  of  the  AFDC  population. 
Careful  evaluations  of  Supported  work  and  CETA  training  efforts 
have  siailarly  docuaented  the  benefits  of  serving  individuals 
with  aore  serious  barriers  to  eaployaent. 

The  provision  of  incentive  bonuses  to  states  which  reach 
appropriate  perforaance  goals  can  provide  e  useful  aechanisa  for 
encouraging  the  develcpaent  of  aore  intensive  services  targeted 
on  harder-to-eaploy  individuals.    Unfortunately,  data  that  exist 
on  the  past  perforaance  of  welfare  eaployaent  prograas,  and 
particularly  those  focused  on  aore  disadvantaged  AFDC  recipients, 
do  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  establishaent  of 
reliable  perforaance  standards  which  would  prevent  the  dilution 
of  scarce  federal  resources.    Therefore,  we  encourage  the 
Subcoaaittee  in  the  initial  year  of  any  new  welfare  enployment 
prograa  to  reward  states  solely  for  their  success  in  stiaulating 
voluntary  participation  and  serving  aore  disadvantaged  adults  on 
AFDC,  and  at  the  saae  tiae  to  require  state  data  collection 
efforts  which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  more  coaprehensive 
perforaance  acasures  in  subsequent  years. 

Finally,  f-c  =o-t-=f fectiveneta  —w^^* 
eaployaent  prograas  cannot  be  guaranteed  unless  the  use  of 
federal  funds  is  restricted  to  activities  which  have  the 
potential  for  enhancing  the  eaployability  and  eventual  self 
sufficiency  of  adults  on  AFDC.    Ifhile  structured  work  experience 
for  a  liaited  period  of  time  can  prove  valuable  for  individuals 
without  a  recent  eaployaent  history,  open-ended  work  assignments 
9S  currently  authorized  under  the  Community  work  Experience 
Program  (CWEP)  have  not  been  shown  to  be  effective  in  improving 
prospeccs  for  employment  among  disadvantaged  adults.  Further' 
more,  there  is  considerable  potential  for  abuse  of  mandatory  work 
assignments  under  CWEP,  as  evidenced  by  reports  from  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania »  and  Hississippi  that  regular  Mployccs  arc  being 
replaced  with  uncoMpeneated  CWBP  participants.    For  these 
reasons,  COP  urges  the  SubcoMittee  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  CHIP,  allowing  states  as  an  alternative  to 
operate  supervised  work  experience  prograiis  for  a  aaxiiiUB  of  13 
weeks  as  currently  authorised  under  WIN. 

Ensuring  the  Provision  of  Quality  Child  Care 

Virtually  every  set  of  pending  welfare  refom  proposals 
acknowledges  that  child  care  Bust  be  provided  while  the  faeily  is 
on  AFOC  and  continued  when  the  faiiily  is  Moved  off  the  rolls. 
Yet  funds  to  support  quality  child  care  are  not  available,  and 
even  if  funds  are  appropriated  for  this  pumose  the  nation's 
child  care  aysten  cannot  maediately  expar    to  accoeaodate 
draaatic  increases  in  deaand.    The  coeple    ^ies  involved  in 
providing  child  care  to  new  large  groups  of  low  incoee  children 
■ust  be  addressed. 

h  review  of  child  care  needs  across  the  country  reveals  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  child  care  at  reasonable  cost  is  already  a 
barrier  to  stable  eaployaent  for  eany  Aaericans. 

o       A  1985  study  in  Washington  state  found  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  APDC  Mothers  surveyed  identified  child  care 
difficulties  as  a  priaary  obstacle  to  seeking  and 
keeping  a  job. 

o       In  Colorado  in  FY  1985,  7,062  AFDC  aothers  registered 

in  the  WIN  prograa  each  aonth,  yet  only  433  children  of 
WIN  participants  received  subsidizeJ  child  care. 

o       In  Tennessee,  licensed  prograas  are  available  for  only 
one  out  of  five  infants  and  toddlers  who  need  care,  and 
estiaated  65,000  children  care  for  theaselves  before 
and  after  school  while  their  parents  work. 

The  recent  CAO  report.  Work  and  Welfare;    Current  AFDC  work 
Prograas  and  laplications  for  Federal  FolicyT  noted  that  about  60 
percent  of  its  AFDC  work  prograa  respondents  said  that  lack  of 
child  care  prevented  participation.     In  certain  areas,  shortages 
of  child  care  providers  seeaed  to  pose  aajor  probleas  in  arranging 
child  care  for  participants,    work  prograas,  however,  reported 
spending  very  little  on  child  care.    Child  care  accounted  for 
only  6.4  percent  of  the  aedian  prograa's  budget. 

Many  of  the  AFDC  work  prograas  turned  to  the  Title  XX  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  for  assistance.    Yet  this  aajor  source  of 
federal  funding  for  day  care  has  been  significantly  reduced  in 
recent  years.     In  1981,  funds  for  Title  XX  were  cut  by  21 
percent.    In  1986,  29  states  s^nt  less  in  real  teres  for  Title 
XX  child  care  services  than  they  did  in  1981,  and  23  states 
served  fewer  children.    The  $2.7  billion  available  today  for  the 
Title  XX  Prograa,  only  a  portion  of  which  goes  for  child  care,  is 
only  one-half  the  anount  in  real  dollars  of  its  value  a  decade 
ago. 

Parents  in  education  or  training  prograas  have  been  par- 
ticularly hurt  by  these  Title  XX  cutbacks  because  their  child 
care  needs  are  often  seen  as  a  lower  priority.    Since  1981,  over 
20  states  have  coaplciclj  cliomttci  Title        f^-tzi  r'-i!'' 
for  Mothers  in  school  or  training  or  restricted  the  school  or 
training  progrsMS  that  were  eligible  for  Title  XX  assist<<nce. 
The  child  care  disregard,  under  which  AFDC  recipients  can  deduct 
their  child  care  expenses  froa  their  earnings,  is  also  not 
available  to  wOMen  in  education  and  training  prograas. 

Part-tiae  education,  training,  and  eaployaent  activities  are 
increasingly  being  described  as  options,  particularly  for  parents 
of  young  children.    Such  a  recoaaendation,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  ease  the  burdens  involved  in  finding  adequate  child 
care.     In  fact  part-Mae  child  care  aay  be  even  harder  to  find 
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than  full-tiM  car««  becaus*  providers  are  reluctant  to  give  up  a 
•lot  that  will  be  used  for  only  a  portion  of  the  day. 

The  gaps  between  child  care  supply  and  deund  are  even  nore 
obvious  for  young  children,  particularly  infants  and  toddlers. 
Significantly  higher  costs  of  care  for  very  young  children  due  to 
lower  staff/child  ratios  and  suller  group  size  have  resulted  in 
a  scarce  supply  of  affordable  regulated  care.    It  is  not  unusual, 
for  exanple,  for  the  Mnthly  cost  of    infant  care  to  exceed  the 
Mnthly  grant  that  a  three  person  AFDC  faaily  gets  in  soae 
states. 

o       In  California,  infant  care  costs  range  froa  $290  to 

$400  a  Bonth  at  licensed  day  care  centers,  as  contrasted 
with  1200  a  Bonth  for  pre-school  care.    Faaily  day  care 
rates  average  21  percent  aore  for  infants  than  fcr 
older  children. 

o       In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  child  care  in  a  licensed  center 
ranges  froa  $260  to  $320  a  aonth  for  children  under 
two.    Faaily  day  care  for  infants  ranges  froa  $110  to 
$200  a  aonth. 

Approxiaately  €0  percent  of  AFDC  faailies  have  children 
younger  than  six;  37.9  percent  have  children  under  three.    It  is 
nof-  realistic  to  assuac  that  child  care  can  be  iaaediately 
provided  for  even  a  significant  portion  of  these  children.    As  a 
first  step«  therefore,  we  urge  you  to  orovide  a  source  of  child 
care  funding  that  can  accoaaodate  those  parents  with  young  children 
who  choose  to  participate  in  education,  training,  or  eaployaent 
prograaa.    The  child  care  subsidies  provided  must  allow  parents 
to  purchase  care  in  supportive  settings.    Preferably,  child  care 
should  be  provided  through  contracts  with  child  care  providers  or 
through  child  care  certificates. 

It  is  iaportant  that  parents  not  be  pressured  into  piecing 
together  a  network  of  low-cost  or  no-cost  arrangeaents,  including 
relatives  and  unlicensed  providers,  that  My  be  fragile  and 
unreliable.    Such  arrangesents  aay  jeopardise  the  parents' 
eaployaent  experience  and  also  deny  children  the  developaental 
supports  they  need.    Studies  have  documented  the  valuable  long- 
tera  effects  of  "preschool"  and  "early  childhood  development" 
prograas  such  as  Head  Start  on  low  incoae  three  and  four  year 
olds  and  states  are  aaking  progress  in  developing  such  prograas. 
It  is  terribly  iaportant  therefore  that  you  not  promote  the 
development  of  a  "two-tier"  child  care  systea  in  an  atteapt  to 
push  all  parents  of  young  children  into  training  or  eaployaent 
prograas.    AFDC  faailiee  aust  be  helped  to  locate  high  quality 
care  and  assisted  to  pay  for  it.     In  atny  states  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  funds  to  increase  the  supply  of  licensed 
care,  as  California  has  done. 

Establishing  Transitional  Assistance 

The  success  of  state  efforts  to  help  AFDC  recipients 
achieve  self-sufficiency  also  depends  heavily  upon  steps  by 
the  Subcoaaittee  to  iaprove  assistance  provided  for  those 
individuals  on  AFDC  who  are  aaking  the  transition  to  eaployaent. 
Key  changes  in  the  AFDC  prograa  which  CDF  encourages  the 
Subcoaaittee  to  consider  include: 

o       extension  and  expansion  of  the  earned  incoae  disregards, 
eliainating  the  current  tiae  liaitations  and  applying 
the  disregards  in  both  initial  eligibility  and 
subsequent  benefit  determinations; 

o       eliKtinating  the  100  hour  work  rule  as  it  applies  to 
faailies  in  the  AFDC-Uneaployed  Parent  Program; 

o       indexing  of  deductions  for  work  related  expenses  so 

that  they  keep  pace  with  increases  in  actual  costs;  and 
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a  requirement  that  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  be 
adjusted  for  family  size  and  disregarded  in  calcu- 
lations of  AFDC  and  food  stamp  eligibility  and 
benef its. 


These  changes  nust  be  made  this  year  if  we  intend  to  reward 
parents  on  AFDC  who  seek  employment  in  order  to  better  support 
their  families. 

It  is  also  essential  that  families  continue  to  receive  child 
care  and  health  care  assistance  when  they  lose  their  AFDC 
benefits  for  employment-related  reasons.    Many  proposals  have 
recommended  co  Linuation  of  assistance  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
certainly  that  would  be  an  improvement.    However,  we  urge  you  to 
go  beyond  a  simple  twelve  nonth  extension  because  for  too  many 
families  nothing  magical  happens  at  that  point. 

With  regard  to  child  care  assistance,  we  recommend  that  you 
continue  a  family's  assistance  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  basis 
until  its  income  reaches  the  level  which  would  make  the  child 
ineligible  for  subsidized  child  care  in  the  state  where  the 
family  resides.    Under  the  Massachusetts  ET  Program,  for  example, 
families  continue  their  eligibility  for  child  care  vouchers  for  a 
year  during  which  time  efforts  are  made  to  get  them  into  other 
subsidized  child  care  programs.  Those  families  not  able  to  get 
other  help  are  often  then  granted  extensions  of  child  care 
assistance  beyond  a  year. 

A  similar  approach  should  be  used  in  the  provision  of  health 
care.    We  urge  you  to  mandate  continuous  Medicaid  coverage  for  at 
least  18  months  for  families  who  leave  AFDC  for  employment 
related  reasons  and  to  then  provide  states  several  options  for 
extended  coverage  after  18  months.    States  should  be  able  to 
use  Medicaid  funds  to  buy  group  health  insurance  for  families  in 
instances  where  employer  coverage  is  available  but  cannot  be 
afforded,  or  to  provide  Medicaid  to  low  income  workers  on  the 
basis  of  an  income-adjusted  premium  if  insurance  is  not  ''cherwiae 
available.    Ujiless  some  ongoing  health  care  assistance  i. 
provided,  those  who  are  employed  in  low  paying  jobs  will  likely 
have  no  coverage  for  themselves  and  almost  certainly  none  for 
their  dependents.    In  the  United  States  today,  three-quarters  of 
the  uninsured  are  workers  and  their  families.    Two-thirds  of  all 
uninsured  workers  have  employers  that  offer  no  health  insurance 
coverage.    Only  eleven  percent  of  uninsured  workers  even  have  the 
option  of  purchasing  group  coverage. 

IMPROVING  INCOME  SUPPORTS  FOR  THE  NEXT  GENERATION 

Too  frequently  in  discussions  of  welfare  reform  the 
needs  of  children  for  basic  income  supports  are  ignored  as  all 
attention  is  focused  on  their  parents.    Consistent  with  a  pre- 
ventive investment  strategy,  we  urge      u  to  address  the  need  for 
early  investments  and  supports  for  children  in  poor  families  to 
ensure  that  they  too  develop  the  strengths  necessary  for  later 
self-suf ficiency . 

Today  we  are  failing  to  provide  basic  income  security  to 
many  of  America's  children.     More  than  one  out  of  every  five 
children  in  1985  lived  in  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
line  and  more  than  40  percent  of  these  were  in  families  whose 
incomes  wtrre  less  than  half  of  the  po-'crt>'  line.    Many  of  chiiHr«n 
are  poor  because  they  are  receiving  no  help  at  all  from  absent 
fathers*  or  are  receiving  very  inadequate  child  support  payments. 
Data  analyses  by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  priorities  also 
Show  that  half  of  the  increase  in  poverty  since  1981  is  due  to  a 
decline  in  cash  benefits  such  as  Social  Security,  unemployment 
insurance,  and  public  assistance.     Today  we  will  focus  only  on 
the  inadequacies  of  current  support  available  to  poor  children 
and  families  through  the  AFDC  program,  because  we  understand 
there  will  be  a  later  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the 
Subcommittee  needed  refoi ns  in  the  child  support  area. 
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In  iK>st  cvtry  state  today  families  and  children  who  receive 
AFDC  nust  subsist  on  assistance  at  a  level  far  below  the  poverty 
line.    The  maxinu*  AFDC  benefit  for  a  family  of  three  in  July 
1986  was  less  than  half  the  federal  poverty  level  in  31  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.    According  to  federal  poverty 
guidelines,  in  1986  a  family  of  three  needed  9760  a  month  to  meet 
its  most  basic  needs.    But  the  state  of  Alabama  provided  a 
maximum  AFDC  grant  for  a  family  of  three  of  $118  a  month; 
Illinois  provided  $341  a  month;  Massachusetts »  a  more  generous 
state*  provided  $476  a  month;  and  California,  the  top  state  in 
AFDC  benefit  levels  (after  Alaska),  provided  $617  a  month. 

Benefit  levels  are  increasingly  inadequate  because  almost  no 
state  has  adjusted  them  to  keep  up  with  inflation  during  the 
1970s  and  1980s.    Real  AFDC  monthly  benefits  fell  by  33  percent 
in  the  median  state  between  July  1970  and  January  1985. 

Even  with  the  help  of  food  stamps*  AFDC  families  generally 
fall  well  short  of  the  poverty  line.     In  July  1986  help  provided 
by  these  two  programs  to  an  AFDC  family  of  three  was  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  federal  poverty  line  in  40  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia*  nearly  double  the  number  (21)  in  1981. 

Hanyiteericmns  spend  more  on  cars  each  month  than  states 
spend  for  cash  assistance  to  a  poor  child.     In  August  1985  the 
average  monthly  AFDC  benefit  per  person  was  $117.70.  According 
to  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  the  average 
monthly  installment  payment  for  a  now  car  purchased  in  i?Cf  was 
$274.56  --  2.3  times  as  high. 

Initial  steps  must  be  taken  now  to  encourage  states  to 
increase  benefits  available  to  poor  children  and  families. 
First,  the  Subcommittee  should  amend  the  AFDC  statute  this  year  to 
require  states  to  adjust  their  need  standards,  against  which  AFDC 
benefit  levels  are  established r  to  reflect  adequately  current 
living  costs  in  the  state.    And  in  an  attempt  to  compare  living 
costs  across  the  country,  the  standard  of  need  in  each  state  mu9t 
be  required  to  include,  at  a  minimum,  basic  necessities  such  as 
housing  and  furnishings,  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
utilities,  and  other  maintenance  costs. 

It  has  been  almost  20  years  since  states  were  last  required 
by  Federal  law  to  update  their  need  standards,  and  in  a  number  of 
states  they  remain  extremely  low.    As  of  July  1986  the  need 
standard  for  a  family  of  three  (theoretically  the  amount  a  family 
requires  to  support  a  minimum  standard  of  living  in  a  state)  was 
below  the  federal  poverty  line  in  every  state,  and  in  38  states 
was  below  7  5  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level. 

The  Subcommittee  should  further  amend  AFDC  to  require  states 
to  begin  to  phase  in  benefit  increases  to  meet  the  standard  and 
offer  states  an  enhanced  federal  match  as  an  incentive  to  do  so. 
By  October  1991,  all  states  should  be  required  to  provide 
combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  at  least  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level  with  subsequent  increases  to 
100  percent.     It  is  important  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
need  to  support  our  children  adequately  as  we  are  working  to 
enhance  training  and  employment  initiatives  and  child  support 
enforcement  efforts. 

All  families,  including  those  headed  by  ef"«i«»r«H  indi- 
viduals, should  be  assured  a  level  of  subsistence  that  will 
enable  them  to  meet  their  children's  needs.    Rather  than 
penalizing  families  that  are  struggling  to  work,  often  part-time 
and  at  very  low  wages,  supplemental  assistance  should  be 
available  to  support  them.    The  expansion  of  the  AFDC  earnings 
disregards  would  be  a  significant  step  forward  in  that  direction. 

An  adequate  income  support  system  is  also  critical  for 
families  in  which  parents  are  not  a  vie  to  participate 
in  education,  training  or  employment  programs.    The  parents 
themselves  may  have  medical  or  emotional  problems,  or  be  caring 
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for  others  with  such  needs.     For  example,  the  Illinois  Young 
Parents'  Program,  a  special  education,  training  and  employment 
program  for  parents  younger  than  21  on  APDC,  found  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  parents  who  chose  to  enroll  in  the  program  had 
family  or  other  social  problems  preventing  their  immediate 
participation  in  the  program's  education  or  employment  components 
and  requiring  services  from  other  providers. 

As  we  work  to  improve  the  level  of  assistance  available  for 
poor  families,  we  must  also  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  that 
these  benefits  are  provided  m  a  way  that  supports  families. 
CDF  strongly  supports  your  efforts  to  require  all  states  to 
extend  AFDC  coverage  to  otherwise  eligible  poor  two-parent 
families  through  the  APDC-Unemployed  Parent  (APDC-UP)  program. 
We  also  hope  you  will  include  in  the  APDC-UP  mandate  a  provision 
that  will  allow  young  parents  to  substitute  quarters  in  school  or 
job  training  programs  for  the  prior  work  history  requirement. 

As  you  attempt  to  support  families  through  APDC,  we  also 
urge  you  to  repeal  the  grandparent  deeming  and  standard  filing 
unit  requir»iments  added  to  the  program  in  1984.    These  changes 
in  the  APDC  program's  federal  statute  have  put  additional 
pressures  on  young  parents  to  live  apart  from  their  own  parents. 
The  first  change  require-  that  in  determining  a  minor  parent's 
APDr  eligibility,  a  port  on  of  his  or  her  own  parent's  income  (if 
that  grandparent  is  not  receiving  APDC)  must  be  counted  as 
available  to  the  minor  parent  and  the  grandchild  when  they  are 
living  in  the  parent's  home,  regardless  of  whether  the  parent's 
income  is  actually  available  to  and  being  used  to  help  the  minor 
parent  and  child.    Prior  to  1984,  the  parent's  income  had  to  be 
counted  as  available  only  to  the  minor  child  but  not  the  grand- 
child, unless  the  grandparent  actually  was  contributing  to  tne 
grandchild's  support.    As  a  result  of  the  provision,  there  is 
evidence  that  some  teen  parents  who  had  been  living  at  home  nave 
lost  APDC  and  medical  care  for  themselves  and  for  their  babies 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  forced  to  move  out  on  their  own. 

The  standard  filing  unit  requirement  has  also  placed 
increased  pressure  on  young  tuens  in  APDC  families  to  move  out 
if  they  have  babies.    Because  under  the  change  the  teen  is  not 
eligible  for  a  separate  grant  for  herself  and  her  baby,  her  own 
family  s  already  inadequate  APDC  grant  must  be  stretched  further 
to  meet  her  infant's  needs  as  well.    The  additional  $30  to  S6D  a 
month  typically  added  to  the  family's  grant  is  barely  enough  to 
pay  for  diapers  and  certainly  does  not  cover  other  basic  needs. 

Policies  such  as  these  which  pressure  young  parents  to 
forego  the  supports  and  opportunities  that  may  be  available  to 
them  if  they  choose  to  live  at  home  must  be  eliminated,     in  our 
view,  an  approach  that  ensures  that  minor  parents  and  their 
children  who  are  able  to  live  at  home  will  be  financially  as  well 
off  as  If  they  establish  their  own  households  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  encourage  them  to  stay  at  home. 

Certainly  the  challenges  involved  in  better  meeting  the 
needs  of  poor  children  and  families  in  this  country  are  great. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  increasing  consensus  about  at  least  some 
o    the  essential  elements  that  must  be  addressed  M  any  strategy 
to  help  all  families  escape  poverty,    fs  you  know,  however,  poor 
families  will  not  be  helped  by  consensus  alone.    Therefore,  we 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  »-3gin  now  to  translate  thi<j  rr.n««n«;n«* 
into  specific  actions  this  year.     I  believe  the  recommendations  1 
nave  made  this  morning  offer  you  that  opportunity  to  move  ahead. 
The  Children's  Defense  pund  is  eager  to  work  with  you  as  you  do 
so.    Thank  you.  i  ^ 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Kevin  Aslanian. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  M.  ASLANIAN,  EXECUllVE  DIRECTOR,  CO- 
ALITION OF  CALIFORNIA  WELFARE  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS, 
INC. 

Mr.  Aslanian.  Thank  you. 

I  am  with  the  Coalition  of  California  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tions. We  are  pleased  to  be  here  to  testify  before  you  about  this  im- 
portant event  which  will  affect  just  about  every  AFDC  welfare  re- 
cipient welfare  mother  in  tlie  country. 

In  the  past,  in  1960's,  the  welfare  commissioner  descended  upon 
Washington  and  promised  Congress  that  give  every  AFDC  recipient 
a  social  worker  and  we  will  find  them  jobs.  After  10  years  of  giving 
open-ended  appropriations  to  social  workers,  the  Congress  discov- 
ered that  the  case  loads  did  not  go  down,  they  went  down.  Welfare 
commissioners  are  back  again  in  1987,  1986,  asking  again  for  case 
management,  open-ended  appropriations,  and  now  employment  and 
training  programs,  to  find  everybody  a  job. 

I  think  after  4  to  5  years,  you  find  that  that  is  not  the  case  be- 
cause we  still  have  about  7  million  people  unemployed  in  America 
and  there  is  about  1.5  people  on  AFDC  and  a  limited  number  of 
jobs  in  America. 

In  CaHfomia,  1980,  30  percent  of  the  cases  was  working  and  had 
outside  income.  Today,  it  is  down  to  5  percent.  It  is  not  that  work  is 
not  attractive  these  days;  it  is  that  if  the  woman  works,  she  cannot 
feed  her  child,  the  children  starve  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  month 
because  the  food  money  goes  for  child  care  and  for  transportation, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  very  simple. 

In  1981,  db^  ictions  are  limited  to  4  months  and  then  you 
changed  the  $30  to  12  months,  but,  still,  the  one-third  deduction 
was  limited  to  4  months.  That  has  to  be  rescinded.  The  30  and  a 
third  should  be  open-ended. 

AFDC  recipients  are  only  allowed  a  $75  work-related  deduction. 
The  $75  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  net 
and  the  gross  income,  and  also  the  transportation.  That  may  have 
made  sense  in  1920,  but  in  1985,  it  is  ludicrous. 

Women  are  penalized  for  late  reporting.  If  the  monthly  income 
report  is  due  on  ^he  11th  day  of  the  month  and  they  happen  to  get 
it  in  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month,  2  months  down  the  line,  they  do 
not  get  the  child  care  deductions.  So,  what  happens,  she  has  to  quit 
her  job  because  she  cannot  pay  the  child  C€tre.  The  late  reporting 
penalty  should  be  abolished. 

You  need  to  mandate  AFDC-UP  and  wipe  c  it  that  hundred  hour 
rule.  That  hundred-hour  rule  is  nuts. 

If  a  woman  is  working  and  then  she  is  laid  off  after  working  for 
6  months  under  the  retrospective  budgeting,  2  months  down  the 
line  they  continue  to  count  this  income.  So,  pretty  soon  what  hap- 
pens, the  reward  for  working  is  that  they  end  up  homeless  and 
foodless  because  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  and 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  food  with.  We  would  recom- 
mend>  as  reflected  in  our  written  testimony,  a  hu  'red  percent 
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supplemental  payment  where  the  income  is  reduced  by  more  than 
80  percent. 

We  also  believe  that  there  should  be  coverage  of  pregnant 
women.  A  woman  pregnant  for  the  first  6  months,  gets  no  AFDC 
So,  your  only  option  basically  is  an  abortion  or  maybe  have  a  de- 
formed baby,  and  we  believe  that  all  children,  even  unborn  chil- 

should  be  deemed  to  be  a  child  for  the  pur- 
poses of  AFDC. 

We  also  surafest  that  you  should  expand  and  make  emergency  as- 
sistance mandatory  on  all  States  and  target  it  to  make  sure  that 
people  m  unmediate  need  of  emergency  assistance,  get  some  kind 
of  aid. 

We  suggest  that  what  we  have  over  here  is  a  jobs  problem.  Wel- 
fare recipients  want  a  job,  they  do  not  want  a  welfare  check,  and 
please  do  not  send  us  to  the  welfare  department  to  get  a  job.  Jobs 
m  America  are  obtained  from  the  employment  service  agencies. 
That  IS  where  the  jobs  are,  and  I  do  not  know  why  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  bemg  asked  to  go  through  welfare  department  to  get  a  job. 

When  you  have  electrical  problems,  you  do  not  call  the  plumber, 
you  caU  an  electrician,  and  we  have  a  job  problem  and  they  are 
sending  us  to  the  welfare  department,  and  we  object  to  that. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  been  going  around  about  contract,  client 
choice  and  mutual  decisions  and  all  these  other  things.  A  contract 
basically  is  a  product  of  a  bargain  between  two  eqi  parties 
There  is  no  way  that  a  client  could  bargain  with  the  all  mighty 
social  worker  who  holds  the  money  in  her  or  his  hand  and  if  the 
client  IS  not  obedient,  then  the  client  will  not  get  that  money  to 
pay  for  the  rent  and  for  the  housing  and  for  the  utilities  and  all 
this  other  stuff.  So,  there  is  no  way  that  they  are  going  to  bargain. 
That  IS  an  illusion.  «»    -t»  » 

Moreover,  you  cannot  bargain  if  it  is  mandatory.  If  a  client  has 
is  P^«rP**^®.',/°"  bargain.  I  -ns  looking  at  the  APWA  bUl, 

the  APWA  bill  says  that  there  wilK-  x  contract  between  a  cUent 
and  the  jocial  worker,  but  if  the  cl-  ,  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  they  wUl  ^  sanctioned.  What  happens 
to  the  State  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract. Nothmg,  except  that  the  client  will  not  be  sanctioned  for  not 
complymg  with  the  contract. 

So,  you  see,  there  is  enforcement  for  the  client  but  no  enforce- 
ment for  the  State.  There  is  no  equality. 

Child  care  and  transportation.  Every  bill  that  we  have  seen  all 
talk  about  child  care.  Hiey  art  going  to  give  everybody  child  care, 
they  are  going  to  give  them  transportation,  but  it  never  says  how 
you  get  there.  In  California,  we  have  workfare  recipents  out  there 
looking  for  a  job.  They  go  out  the  -e,  look  for  a  job  while  the  kids 
ere  m  school.  Somebody  offers  the  person  a  job.  The  person  goes 
back  to  his  or  her  social  worker  ancf  says,  look,  I  got  a  job,  I  need 
^'Sl  worker  says:  "Sorry,  we  have  no  child  care  avail- 

able. Well,  what  do  I  do,  turn  down  the  job?"  Then,  that  employ- 
er calls  up  the  Congress  person  and  says  there  are  lots  of  welfare 
recipients  that  do  not  take  jobs,  and  next  day  the  welfare  recipient 
18  out  there  looking  for  a  job  again.  It  is  ludicrous  that  that  is  how 
these  programs  are  designed  and  the  only  remedy  for  that  basically 
18  to  say  State  or  local  agency,  jou  cannot  send  anybody  out  there 
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or  enroll  anybody  in  this  program  unless  you  have  a  guaranteed 
child  care  slot  with  that  person's  name  or.  it. 

They  should  pay  actual  pay  for  child  care  and  the  client  should 
be  given  a  form  that  they  could  use  to  request  the  child  care,  and 
the  contract  situation  is  the  same  thing.  Like  they  say,  their  clients 
are  going  to  have  options.  What  options?  I  mean,  you  go  and  sit 
down  with  your  welfare  worker,  there  is  no  way  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  select  an  option.  The  only  way  that  we  have  thought 
that  this  is  remotely  possible  is  if  you  require  that  the  State  or 
local  welfare  agency  mail  a  letter  in  black  and  white  to  the  client, 
to  his  or  her  house,  in  which  he  or  she  could  sit  down  in  private 
and  fill  out  this  fom.  The  State  could  assess  a  person  and  ou  that 
form  say  what  they  believe  the  best  thing  for  that  person,  like 
workfare,  but  there  are  other  options  over  here,  like  employment, 
training,  education,  this  and  that,  and  then  the  client  in  his  or  her 
privacy'  says  yeah,  this  is  Uie  one  I  want,  and  ships  that  form  back 
to  the  welfare  department  The  statute  should  say  that  whatever 
the  client  selects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appropriate,  unless  f  e 
State  or  local  agency  has  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  what 
the  client  has  selected  is  totally  inappropriate  for  him  or  her. 

Then,  a  client — ^you  have  empowered  clients  to  make  a  choice. 
Otherwise,  this  mutual  decision  will  never  work. 

On  education,  it  is  kind  of  vague  as  to  what  kind  of  education  we 
are  talking  about..  ^  mean^  I  believe  that  generally  what  happens, 
we  get  a  GED  and  GF*D  is  nothing.  I  thmk  education  should  be 
open-ended  and  it  shoula  be  ;he  client's  decision  as  to  what  kind  of 
education  he  or  she  wants  and  not  the  all  mighty  State  or  local 
agencies'  decision  as  to  what  kind  of  education  he  or  she  wants. 

Net  loss  of  income  should  be — there  should  be  some  specificity  as 
to  what  net  loss  of  income  means.  I  do  not  think  anybody  should  go 
to  work  and  not  get  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  rent,  utilities  and 
food  and  work-related  expenses.  That  is  the  least  you  should  be 
able  to  do;  feed  your  children  when  you  go  to  work  and  ri;ht  now, 
the  provisions  we  have  seen,  if  you  get  more  than  AFDC,  then  that 
is  okay,  but  that  does  not  account  for  child  care  and  transportation 
and  other  work  related  expenses. 

So,  net  loss  of  income  has  to  be  more  precisely  defined.  Sanc- 
tions. The  most  barbaric  thing  of  the  WIN  program  are  the  sanc- 
tions. In  fact,  in  C^Ubmia,  we  iust  had  Mr.  Bigfoot  who  committed 
suicide.  He  committed  suicide  because  he  was  quite  disabled,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  doctor  to  say  he  was  disabled  for  the  wdfare 
department  purposes.  So,  therefore,  he  was  in  a  two-parent  fam'ly 
and  in  the  two-parent  family,  if  the  parent  dees  not  cooperate,  for 
the  first  ofTense,  the  entire  family  is  sanctioned,  is  ^^ut  off  of  whole 
AFDC  for  3  months;  for  the  second  subsequent  offense,  it  is  6 
months.  Okay. 

So,  Mr.  Bigfoot  decided  that  his  children  would  be  better  off  if  he 
is  dead  than  alive,  and  he  committed  suicide.  We  have  some  lan- 
guage for  you  on  sanctions  that  says  that  you  can  sanction  the 
person  who  is  committing  the  offense  for  not  cooperating  as  long  as 
that  person  fails  to  cooperate.  Once  they  cooperate,  then  they 
should  be  back  on  the  program,  and  you  should  never,  never 
punish  the  children  for  what  their  parents  do.  That  is  outrageous. 
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There  should  be  a  strong  conciliation  period  where  if  a  person 
fails  to  cooperate,  they  should  be  given  a  second  chance.  In  Amer- 
ica, everybody  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  everybody  gete  a 
second  chance,  except  for  welfare  recipients.  We  get  one  chance 
and  that  is  down. 

Welfare  recipients  have  no  service  centers.  We  propose  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  an  employment  program,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  problems  emanating  from  that— you  have  service  centers 
for  senior  citizens,  you  have  service  centers  for  veterans,  but  no 
service  centers  for  welfare  recipients,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
there  be  service  centers  for  welfare  recipients  operated  by  recipi- 
ents themselves  and  not  the  other  types  of  groups  who  basically 
are  only  in  it      the  money. 

Giving  priority  to  volunteers.  Sounds  good,  but  it  won't  work  in 
the  real  world  because  what  happens  in  a  typical  welfare  office,  ten 
people  come  in,  five  are  volunteers,  five  are  mandatory.  They  have 
five  workekt  there.  So,  they  run  all  10  of  them  through  the  system. 
One  way  that  we  thought  of  that  may  work  and  that  came  to  my 
head  yesterday  is  that  funding  is  what  really  runs  the  States, 
money,  and  if  you  provide  100-percent  funding  for  volunteers,  un- 
conditional funding,  and  conditional  funding  for  mandatory  regis- 
trante.  When  I  say  conditional,  that  means  that  only  if  the  client 
f  n  f  J®]*.  °®  money  for  training  that  person,  that  they  get 

full  funding  for  training  volunteers.  Then  pretty  soon  the  States 
wiU  get  the  message.  The  other  thing  is  that  there  is  this  big  argu- 
ment that  voluntary  versus  mandatory,  and  you  have  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

On  one  hand,  people  are  complaining  about  volunteers,  voluntary 
programs,  because  it  would  iust  touch  the  cream,  just  the  cream  of 
the  people,  and,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  it  is  an  assembly  line  ap- 
proach like  we  have  in  California.  Everybody  goes  through  the 
process,  and  that  is  most  of  the  bills  that  we  have  seen  do  Every- 
body ffoes  through  the  process,  and  I  think  there  is  a  middle 
ground  over  there.  When  this  discussion  gets  going,  what  they 
really  come  down  to  is  the  long-term  welfare  recipients  who  should 
be  mandatory  participants,  and  what  you  are  really  talking  about 
IS  a  woman  who  has  been  on  aid  for  maybe  more  than  6  years  and 
who  has  a  child  over  the  age  of  12  years  old.  They  have  real  prob- 
lems. 

'Hiose  are  the  people  that  I  am  most  concerned  about  because 
withm  4  to  5  years,  they  are  going  to  be  out  of  AFDC.  Those  are 
the  only  people  that  we  would  suggest  possibly  making  a  mandato- 
ry recipient.  For  the  rest  of  them,  most  people  fmd  work.  They  find 
jobs  without  these  glorified  programs,  and  we  have  seen  that  all 
over  the  place. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  update  on  the  State  of  California 
workfare  program.  As  of  December  1,  they  spent  $40  mUlion.  They 
have  enrolled  7,684  persons.  They  actually  found  jobs  for  200 
people  and  that  comes  to  about  $200,000  a  job,  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  this  to  the  record. 

Chairman  Ford.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  Th  k  you.  We  have  reviewed  APWA  proposal 
and  basically  it  is  so    of  like  a  block  grant  proposal,  and  what  it 
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does,  it  gives  the  state  maximum  flexibility  to  devise  the  program 
and  do  anything  they  want  to  do  with  it,  and  it  also  has  lifetime 
workfare  in  it. 

So,  we  basically  will  oppose  that  program. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Kevin  h\  Alsanian,  Coalition  of 
Califcrnia  Welfare  Rights  Organizations,  Inc. 


THE  PAST 

?Iore  than  20  years  ago.  social  workers  appea- 
red before  Congress  and  said.  "Give  each 
client  a  case  manager  and  we  will  find  tnem 
jobs." 

Based  upon  this  promise,  the  welfare  system 
was  operated  through  the  case  management 
system,  tach  client  had  a  social  worker 
who  would  provide  the  public  assist^ince 
and  also  help  the  client  get  a  job. 

After  several  years  Congress  realized  that 
the  caseload  was  not  decreasing,  but  more 
and  more  money  was  being  spent  for  social 
workers. 

In  the  early  70's,  Congress  changed  the  law 
and  enacted  Title  XX,  which  put  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be  used  for 
social  workers.  Since  then,  social  workers 
and  their  industry,  such  as  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  have  been  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  receive  more  money  for 


themselves.  In  1987,  it  seems  that  the  sun 
IS  shining  again  on  APWA. 

They  are  back  again,  promising  to  find  jobs 
for  welfare  recipients  through  case  manage- 
ment by  giving  maximum  flexibility  and 
open  ended  appropriations. 

Has  anybody  asked  vc*iat  the  clients  want 
or  need'  No.  APWA  does  not  represent  poor 
people.  APWA  IS  a  special  interest  group 
only  interested  in  promoting  their  own  inte- 
rests, on  the  premise  that  they  have  only 
the  recipients  needs  in  mind.  APWA  refuses 
to  accept  consumer  involvement  in  their 
process  in  any  meaningful  manner,  because 
they  are  an  association  of  primarily  wel- 
fare/workfare  bureaucrats  and  not  welfare/- 
workfare  clients.  Representatives  of  states, 
counties  and  APWA  do  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  consumere,  rather  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
clients. 
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ELIGIBILITY  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
POOR 

Many  welfare  recipients  cannot  feed  their 
children  adequately  if  they  work  full  time 
or  part-time/  They  can  feed  their  children 
only  if  they  stop  vorkfng  and  not  incur  vork 
related  expenses. 


Under  the  current  AFDC  program,  a  two-pa- 
rent family  with  a  principal  wage  earner 
working  more  than  100  hours  will  not  qualify 
for  aid. 

A  single  parer.t,  has  to  face  many  hardships 
when  accepting  employir<'' t.  She  has  to 
send  her  monthly  report  to  ine  welfare  worker, 
complete  and  on  time  and  with  all  of  the 
verification  that  the  state  or  local  welfare 
agencies  may  wish  to  see.  If  she  fails  to 
do  this,  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  the 
limited  incentive  deductions  and  will  not 
be  allowed  her  actually  incurred  child  care 
deductions  two  months  later,  under  retrospec- 
tive budgeting. 

If  she  is  laid  offt  she  will  receive  reduced 
benefits  for  two  (2)  months  because  of  her 
income  of  two  months  ago.  Thus,  she  will 
fall  behind  in  her  rent  and  most  likely 
will  face  eviction.  Her  reward  fot  work—loss 
of  housing. 

The  1/3  deduction  is  limited  to  4  month, 
and  the  $30  deduction  is  hmited  to  12  monthf . 
Recipients  alco  receive  a  $75  a  month  standat- 1 
deduction  to  cover  the  difference  between 
the   gross  and   net  income,   transports tioi 


and  other  work  related  expenses.  This  is 
un''ealistic.  It  may  have  been  realistic  60 
years  ago,  but  not  in  1981,  or  1987,  when 
these  changes  were  enacted  by  the  current 
administration. 

If  any  of  these  programs  are  going  to  work. 
It  is  time  to  change  existing  laws  making 
sure  that  families  do  not  go  hungry,or  lose 
their  housing  because  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold went  to  work. 

To  do  this,  we  reconinieid: 

a.  Deduct  the  $30  and  1/3  from  the  net 
income  of  the  family,  not  the  gross  income; 

b.  Deduct  any  and  all  actual  work  related 
expenses,  such  as  transportation  and  child 
care; 

c.  Abolish  the  previsions  in  the  law  which 
prohibit  work  related  ded<jctions  for  late 
reporting  of  income; 

d.  'kbolish  the  1 00-hour  rule  for  the  two-parent 
fjmily; 

e.  Mandate  100  percent  supplemental  pay- 
ments for  persons  whose  actual  net  spendable 
income  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  80% 
of  the  family's  needs  level. 

f.  Mandate  the  payment  of  AFDC  benefits 
to  all  children,  including  the  unborn  child. 
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EMPLOYMENT,  TRADfllfG  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 

The  program  shouJd  be  devised  to  give  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  recipienU  to  independently 
decide  how  they  are  to  embark  upon  the 
road  to  independence  and  self  sufficiency. 
In  addition,  states  shouJd  be  given  the  flexibi- 
lity to  be  responsive  to  the  flexibility  that 
IS  given  to  recipients. 

To  dale,  most  work  prop-am  proposals  have 
been  able  to  pve  maximum  flexibility  to 
the  welfare  department  to  operate  a  work 
program  for  welfare  recipients  with  small 
children. 

There  are  some  "buzz"  ords  circulating 
about  such  as  "client  choice";  "contract 
between  the  client  and  the  workfare  worker"; 
"child  care  and  transportation"  and  "educa- 
tion", etc.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  ^'client  choice"  as  long  as  the  states 
have  maximum  flexibility  to  do  whatever 
they  want. 

CONTRACT 

There  is  no  way  that  a  client  and  the  work- 
fare/welfare  worker  can  enter  into  a  contract. 
A  contract  is  the  a  product  of  a  bargain 
between  two  •'e<|ual"  parties.  There  has 
to  be  consideration  in  order  for  the  contract 
to  be  a  valid  contract. 

The  wopkfare/welfare  worker  holds  th- 
money  that  the  family  must  rely  on  to  pa  ' 
for  their  housing  and  to  buy  food  to  fee  J 
their  children.  The  client  has  to  either  coope- 
rate or  face  sanctions,  which  means  la's 
of  welfare  benefits.  Thus,  there  can  nev.T 
be  a  valid  contract  between  the  client  aid 
the  workfare  worker,  as  1o.m<  as  participat.on 
in  the  progrwn  is  laaaditory.  Such  a  cont.act 
IS  possible,  if  participation  l  '  the  client 
IS  voluntary.  A  mandatory  signa..'ire  jn  the 
contract  is  not  an  agreement.  It  i«  venfic- 
ation  that  can  and  will  be  used  against  the 
recipient  m  the  future  if  he  or  she  fails 
to  satisfy  the  whims  of  the  workf are/welfare 
bureaucrats. 

THE  STATE  AGENCY  PROVIDING  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  SERVICES  TO  WEL- 
FARE RECIPIENTS 

When  a  person  has  a  medical  problem,  they 


go  to  see  a  doctor,  not  a  plumber.  When 
a  welfare  recipient,  or  another  person  nee<fe 
a  job,  they  approach  the  state  employment 
agtncy,  not  the  welfare  departmen*. 

To  date,  most  bills  would  designate  the 
state  and  local  welfare  agencies  as  the  entities 
that  would  provide  services  to  welfare  recipi> 
ents. 

Yet  all  of  the  current  bills  are  sending  welfare 
recipients  to  the  "plumber-  when  they  should 
be  seeing  a  "doctor". 

Having  welfpre  recipients  go  to  the  welfare 
department  for  jobs,  will  mean  that  welfare 
recipients  are  ^mited  to  jobs  that  the  welfare 
department  provides.  Other  people  in  our 
society  wiU  be  able  to  get  the  better  payify 
jobs  through  other  employment  agencies. 
This  is  a  way  to  segregate  welfare  recipients 
from  the  rest  of  the  public. 

The  real  problem  is  the  lack  of  jobs,  not 
the  failure  of  the  state  employment  agency 
finding  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 

CLIENT  CHOICE-MUTUAL  DECBK)N 

The  idea  that  clients  would  be  able  to  mutually 
decide  which  component  they  are  going 
to  select  sounds  good,  but  it  is  an  illusion 
which  cannot  possibly  happen  in  ^he  real 

world. 

The  power  that  the  workfare/welfare  bureauc- 
rats can  exercise  over  the  client  will  never 
allow  the  client  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
which  component  he  or  she  desires.  What 
will  happen  in  the  real  world  is  that  the 
worker  would  tell  the  client  which  component 
he  or  she  should  participate  in  and  the  client 
will  agree  to  it  in  wnting.  The  worker  wiU 
swear  under  oath  that  this  was  a  plan  that 
was  mutually  agreed  upon.  It  wiU  be  the 
clients  word  against  the  workfare/welfare 
worker  and  it  is  evident  as  to  who  would 
be  most  believable  in  the  welfare  hearix 
process—hearings  conducted  l>y  welfare 
bureaucrats. 

The  only  way  that  the  client  could  ever 
have  a  choice,  would  be  to  mail  the  client 
a  form,  whereupon  he  or  she  would  choose 
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the  component  he  or  she  wishes  to  participate 
in,  and  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do.  The 
choice  of  the  client  shall  be  accepted,  unless 
there  Is  convinctnf  evidence  that  such  selec- 
tion IS  completely  inappropriate  for  the 
client.  This  suggestion  has  been  opposed 
by  APWA.  Their  opposition  stems  from  their 
false  concern  that  some  clients  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  these  forms,  because 
they  (cleints)  cannot  wnte.  The  reason 
we  say  this  is  a  falK  concern  is  because 
any  person  who  has  ever  worked  in  the  welfare 
system  icnows  that  when  a  person  applies 
for  aid,  they  are  given  an  application  and 
told  to  complete  it  and  bring  it  back.  Never 
would  the  state  or  local  welfare  agency 
ask  the  client  '*Can  you  comfriete  this  on 
your  own?  If  you  cannot  we  will  help  you." 

This  IS  the  only  way  people  can  make  an 
informed  choice  without  having  the  work- 
fare/welfare  bureaucrat  breathing  down 
their  necks.  The  forms  should  also  inform 
clients  of  where  they  can  get  help  in  selecting 
an  appropriate  component,  such  as  the  local 
legal  aid  or  welfare  rights  office. 

CmLO  CARE,  TRAMSPORTATION  &  AD- 
VAMCF  PAYMENTS 

Most  of  our  clients  will  never  receive  child 
care  services.  None  of  the  bills  introduced 
to  date  have  ever  required  that  child  cm  re 
slot  actually  be  available  if  a  recipient  is 
offered  a  job.  Rather,  there  is  this  fancy 
language  of  insuring  child  care  jf  needed. 
The  welfare  <*rartment  is  the  one  who 
decides  if  the  client  needs  child  care.  Thus 
in  many  cases  families  in  need  of  child  care 
are  not  (X'ovided  with  child  care  because 
the  pover  of  giving  child  care  is  with  the 
w or kfare/ welfare  bureaucrat. 

The  San  Diego  County  Work  fare  Program 
proved  that  workfare  recipients  rarely  recei- 
ved any  child  care  services.  The  new  Califor- 
nia Workfare  Program  demonstrates  that 
very  few  of  the  participants  get  any  child 
care  services.  Yet  thousands  of  persons 
are  looking  for  work  vvithout  any  a^^urances 
that  child  care  s  available  to  them  if  and 
when  they  find  work  And  if  they  do  find 
work,  they  art  forced  to  reject  the  }ob  offer. 
^Cfluse  they  tiave  no  child  care.  Then  continue 


looking  for  work  again  without  any  assurences 
that  they  have  child  care  if  a  }ob  is  offered 
to  them. 


Transportation  and  other  expenses  are  reim- 
bursed, however,  rarely  do  clients  receive 
advances.  Many  have  to  see  their  children 
go  hungry  because  they  have  spent  their 
food  money  on  workfare  related  expenses 
in  order  to  keep  thetr  benefits. 

All  clients  should  receive  advance  payments 
for  program-related  expenses  unless  the 
client  waives  his  or  her  right  to  such  expenses. 

Clients  should  be  reimbursed  their  actual 
costs  of  transportation  and  related  expenses. 
Workfare  recipients  are  only  given  bus  fare, 
even  if  they  use  their  own  car.  On  the  other 
hand,  work  fare/ welfare  bureaucrats  get 
actual  costs  of  transportation  plus  per  diem. 
Why  the  difference*  Why  can't  workfare 
bureaucrats  be  treated  the  same  as  their 
clients. 

We  would  recommend  that  any  bill  which 
passes  provide  that  it  be  illegal  for  the  work- 
fare/welfare  bureaucrats  to  receive  higher 
expense/reimbursement  than  their  clients. 

ED0CAT10II 

The  proponents  of  employment  programs 
have  failed  to  be  spenfic  a^  to  what  they 
mean  by  "education  program. 

It  IS  left  to  the  decision  of  the  states  as 
to  what  IS  an  educational  program  and  tvhich 
client  should  be  in  what  educational  program. 
In  California  refugees  are  pulled  out  of 
remedial  education  and  herded  into  job  search 
training  programs.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
refugees  looking  for  work  ;vho  cannot  even 
communicate  in  English  . 

Education  has  always  been  the  path  to  better 
jobs.  Republicans  and  Democrats  talk  about 
educational  opportunities.  except  when 
It  comes  to  ivelfare  recipients,  who  are 
not  allowed  to  enhance  their  educational 
goals  beyond  high  school. 

Other  people  ''an  go  lo  school  and  get  a 
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better  education,  but  welfare  recipients 
•re  stuck  on  welfare.  Many  states  deny 
benefits  to  women  who  take  inttiative  and 
try  to  enroll  in  school  to  take  courses  that 
would  secure  them  a  decent  job  so  they 
can  get  off  of  welfare. 

On  one  hand,  people  complain  about  welfare 
recipients  not  doing  anything  to  get  off 
of  welfare  and  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  spent  so  welfare  recipients  can  get  off 
of  welfare.  Yet  when  a  welfare  recipient 
tries  to  get  off  of  welfare,  she  is  punished 
by  having  her  aid  Uken  away. 

The  message  is  very  dear:  do  not  make 
an  effort  to  get  off  of  welfare,  unless  it 
is  under  the  supervision  of  your  workfare/wel- 
fare  bureaucrats.  Violate  this  rule  and  you 
are  severly  punished  by  losing  aid  for  months. 

We  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  that  any 
bill  marked  up  contain  language  allowing 
recipients  to  embark  upon  any  type  of  educa- 
tional path  when  they  assert  it  would  lead 
to  employment,  unless  the  state  or  local 
agency  has  evidence  to  the  contrary,  includifv 
any  self-initiated  training  and  educational 
program  at  any  time. 

SANCnOlfS 

The  severity  of  punishment  for  those  who 
fail  to  cooperate  with  the  work  fa  re/ welfare 
bureaucrats  needs  immediate  repair.  They 
violate  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  that  they 
impose  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  upon 
the  helpless  children  of  Amenca. 

Under  the  current  law  and  the  federal  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder,  a  two-parent 
family  who  fails  to  please  the  whims  of 
the  workfare/wclfare  worker  would  lose 
any  and  all  AFDC  benefiU  for  three  months 
for  the  first  time  and  six  months  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  time.  For  siiyle  parent 
families,  only  the  children  are  aided.  These 
durational  ineligibility  periods  are  indeed 
unconstitutional  and  violate  the  basic  Ameri- 
can values  in  that  the  punishment  must 
fit  the  crime.  Does  the  punishment  of  denying 
housing  and  food  to  innocent  children  for 
up  to  SIX  month-  fit  the  crime  of  not  coopera- 
ting with  the  workf  are/welfare  worker* 
Hardly. 


We  would  suggest  that  only  the  parent  be 
sanctioned,  and  such  sanction  shall  Ust 
as  long  as  the  parent  fcii$  to  cooperate. 
If  the  person  refuses  to  cooperate  more 
than  once  in  a  given  month,  then  the  person 
who  did  not  cooperate  or  partici^tite  should 
be  sanctioned  for  only  one  calendar  month. 

CONCIUATIOII 

Under  the  current  WIN  program  cUents 
are  given  a  second  chance  before  they  are 
sanctioned.  All  of  the  proposals  that  we 
have  seen  to  date  do  not  have  this  feature. 
We  would  suggest  that  conciliation  be  included 
in  a  bill  that  would  move  from  this  subcommit- 
tee similar  to  the  langauge  passed  by  the 
California  state  Legislature. 


WELFAKE  SERVICE  CENTESS 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Hunger  has 
identified  the  problem  that  low-income 
persons  do  not  know  their  rights  under  the 
various  programs.  In  fact,  Ronald  Reagan 
had  once  $«id  that  he  was  shocked  that  there 
are  hungry  people  in  America  when  there 
are  all  of  these  programs  available.  In  part, 
.'le  IS  right.  People  are  hungry  because  they 
cannot  reach  the  programs  set  up  to  serve 
them.  This  is  because  of  the  punitive  state 
and  local  welfare  officials  developtr^  all 
sorU  of  punitive  ways  to  deny  t>enents  to 
families  in  need. 

The  situation  is  going  to  get  much  worse, 
if  Congress  passes  a  mandatory  workfare 
program  for  all. 

We  would  suggest  that  welfare  recipients 
have  their  own  service  centers  operated 
by  welfare  rights  organizations  or  other 
recipient  organizations  controlled  by  welfare 
recipienU.  simiUr  to  the  senior  service 
centers.  veteran*s  services  and  service  centers 
for  other  segments  of  our  soaety. 


rumMNG  MECHAinSM 

One  of  the  major  issues  facti^  Cof^ess 
IS  how  to  fund  this  program,  and  also  assure 
that  Congress  is  not.  again,  just  thrown^ 
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money  tt  a  real  problem. 

We  would  susg^t  ^^^^^  ^  *  contract 
between  the  fe<leral  government  and  the 
states  for  payment  to  states  for  persons 
who  have  obUined  employment,  if  this  is 
the  real  purpose  of  this  program. 

Under  this  concept  states  will  only  receive 
funding  for  the  number  of  jobs  that  welfare 
recipients  are  able  to  obtain  directly  as 
a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  newly 
devised  work  programs.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  verify  the  information  submitted 
by  states  through  the  quality  control  type 
of  program  and  prosecute  for  submitting 
false  claims,  which  is  common  practice 
by  most  state  welfare  agencies. 


CONCLUSION 

We  thank  you  for  this  rare  opportuntty  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  and  convey 
Che  thouQhts  of  the  persons  who  uiU  be 
affected  by  this  debate  on  welfare  reform. 

Most  of  the  recomrr.endattons  embodied 
in  this  testimony  are  a  '^flection  of  our 
"Welfare  Reform  Bill"  vhic^i  was  submitted 
to  your  staff  for  consideration.  Our  legislation 
odtdrestes  the  abuses  experienced  by  recipients 
at  the  hands  of  state  and  local  welfare  agen- 
cies and  recommtnd  certain  ''protections'* 
or  "safeguards"  against  thesi'  abuses.  To 
date,  these  safeguards  are  not  reflected 
in  any  other  bill  introduced  either  last  year 
or  this  year. 

RespeetfuOy  SidmiUed, 

KEVm  M.  ASLAMAM,  KKCuthc  Obcctor 

3/9/87 
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Chairman  Ford.  The  Chair  would  like  to  thank  each  panelist  for 
your  testimony  before  the  subconmiittee. 

I  would  like  to  raise  a  couple  of  questions  to  the  panelists.  Wel- 
fare reform  has  been  proposed  many  times  in  the  past,  but  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  enacted  in  this  Conness. 

I  guess  there  are  two  questions.  One  is  why  is  it  that  welfare 
reform  has  failed  in  the  past  and  the  second  is  can  it  be  accom- 
plished in  this  100th  Congress? 

I  guess.  Father  Harvey,  since  you  were  the  leadoff  witness,  we 
will  let  you  trv  to  answer  those  questions. 

Reverend  Harvky.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  the  one 
that  I  would  begin  with  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  rational  decision- 
making process  in  public  policy.  The  political  process  with  the  ri- 
valry of  special  interest  creates  the  public  consensus. 

We  are  talking  about  the  weakest  people  in  our  society  when  we 
are  talking  about  welfare  reform.  Therefore,  how  do  you  build  that 
consrasus?  When  this  kind  of  a  question  comes  up,  I  generally  re- 
member Michael  Harrington,  some  25  years  ago,  when  he  said  if 
you  are  going  to  be  poor,  it  is  better  to  be  poor  with  the  m^rity, 
and  when  you  think  about  how  many  of  our  parents  and  c^randpsu-- 
ents  talked  about  the  Depression,  you  might  have  thought  they 
were  the  glory  years.  Yet,  if  you  read  the  actual  kind  of  things  that 
took  place,  the  suicide  rates,  the  despair,  the  breakup  of  famili^  it 
was  a  terrible  period. 

The  one  {XMtive  thing  that  the  migority  of  people  work  for  as  a 
result  of  this  tremendous  self-suppcnt  is  commur'^^y  building,  but 
there  was  also  an  openness  of  the  public  sector  to  ook  for  creative 
social  policies  that  would  be  broad-based  and  supportive.  So,  we 
were  able  to  come  no  with  the  Social  Security  Act,  perhaps  the 
greatest  piece  of  social  legislation  in  our  history. 

In  the  sixties,  we  returned  to  that  agenda,  rave  it  a  lot  of  focus 
and  we  came  up  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  They  may  not  be  the 
greatest.  They  have  many  of  the  defects  that  the  welfare  reform 
people  are  concerned  about,  as  well  as  the  welfare  rights  people, 
but  at  least  they  extended  a  floor  beneath  the  poorest  people  in 
that  area. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  it  in  terms  of  what  allies  can  be  found  for 
good  welfare  reform,  I  may  not  be  the  greatest  advocate  of  food 
stamps,  but  having  an  ally  in  the  agricultural  department  came  up 
with  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  probably  done  more  to  close  the 
gap  between  progressive  and  r^^ressive  Stetes  in  real  family 
income  than  any  other  social  policy. 

In  another  area,  if  you  look  at  this  issue  in  terms  of  the  Defense 
Department,  the  GI  bill  back  in  the  forties  probably  was  the  best 
training  program  we  ever  had  in  this  country  and  it  mainstreamed 
millions  and  millions  of  people. 

I  think  that  since  that  time  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  that 
kind  of  broad-based  coalition,  and  I  think  particularly  in  the  last 
decade,  the  advocates  for  welfare  reform  have  been  the  weakest. 
While  my  copanelist  has  conunented  that  the  social  workers  have 
descended  in  abundance,  they  have  not  come  home  with  too  much. 

When  the  Defense  Department  descends,  they  go  home  with  in- 
flation-triggered incentives.  The  question  came  up  earlier,  is  there 
not  anything  in  the  Defense  Department  to  look  at?  There  may  not 
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be  certain  weapons  systems,  but  there  are  actually  surpluses  that 
have  been  held  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  because  of  unspent  appro- 
OTiations,  because  of  inflationanr  indexing  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  eiyoyed  and  no  welfare  person  or  program  has  ever  en- 
joyed. 

So,  I  think  it  is  a  very  complex  issue,  but  I  think  primarily  it  is 
the  question  that  Harrington  raises,  that  we  are  talkmg  about  very 
weak  and  unrepresented  people,  and  we  generally  run  into  an  im- 
passe with  some  other  more  powerful  reality.  For  example,  the 
question  of  minimum  wage  that  was  raised.  Why  has  it  not  been 
changed  in  11  or  12  vears? 

You  will  notice  that  while  I  did  bring  up  case  management,  I 
brought  it  up  last.  If  you  do  have  the  two-parent  considerations,  if 
you  do  have  greater  work  programs,  if  you  do  have  a  good  national 
responsibility,  then,  indeed,  the  case  management  becomes  the  last 
methodology  for  the  people  who  do  not  make  it  otherwise. 

Those  are  some  of  my  feelings  on  why  welfare  reform  has  not 
hapoened  and  it  has  happened  only  a  few  times  in  history  and  gen- 
eraUy  when  other  powerful  forces  have  been  the  allies  of  welfare. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  I  work  as  a  lobbyist  in  Sacramento,  and  there  is 
no  way  you  are  going  to  go  to  college  or  sit  down  and  do  anal^  as 
to  why  things  do  not  happen  or  why  they  do  happen.  Things 
happen  because  of  one  person,  one  Congressman  or  one  Senator, 
can  be  very  a^^ressive  and  go  out  chere  and  get  it  done,  and  there 
IS  no  way  you  are  going  to  write  a  textbook  or  analyze  it  as  to  how 
it  happened. 

Things  happen  and  sometimes  you  do  not  even  know  how  they 
happen  or,  if  they  do  not  happen,  for  example,  today  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  welfare  reform  and  it  is  tied  to  the  taxes,  it  is  bi- 
zarre, but  that  is  what  you  are  dealing  with,  and  why,  God  only 
knows,  but  that  is  the  way  our  system  works. 

Does  that  make  anv  sense?  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  it  makes  sense  that  it  will  pass,  and  I 
guess  that  this  chairman  will  have  to  be  aggressive  enough  to  

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  I  b^an  my  comments  by  saying  that  the 
Children  s  Defense  Fund  is  cautiously  approaching  these  hearings 
with  some  cautious  optimism,  but  I  want  to  stress  at  this  point,  I 
think  our  optimism,  I  think  that  because  of  the  ground  work  that 
has  been  laid  the  last  5  or  6  ^ears,  this  committee  and  others,  there 
IS  an  increasing  reco^tion  m  this  country  among  a  variety  of  seg- 
ments about  the  plight  of  poor  children  and  poor  families,  and 
what  we  as  a  nation  need  to  do  to  improve  those  conditions. 

That  is  why  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  believes  very  strongly 
that  when  you  talk  about  welfare  reform  that  we  have  really  got  to 
talk  about  that  three-pronged  strategy  and  bc^  now  to  b^in  in 
steps  in  each  of  those  prongs. 

I  emphasized  today  in  the  welfare  prevention  area  helping  youth 
become  self-^ufHcient  and  avoid  the  need  for  welfare.  Obviously,  a 
second  piece  of  welfare  prevention  are  the  issues  that  were  raised 
m  the  questioning  of  the  first  panelist.  The  whole  issue  )f  mini- 
mum wage.  The  whole  issue  of  adequate  health  care  for  the  v  ork- 
ing  poor,  so,  in  fact,  the  do  not  end  up  going  back  on  AFDC. 

So,  certainly  the  welfare  prevention  piece,  then  the  employment 
and  trammg  piece,  which  is  often,  too  often  the  only  piece  that  gets 
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talked  about  in  the  welfare  reform  discussions,  and  progress  can  be 
made  if  these  steps  can  be  taken  this  year,  and  then  the  third 
piece,  which  is  also  getting  increasing  attention  in  terms  of  looking 
at  the  adequacy  of  supports  for  those  individuals  who  are  not  able 
to  participate  m  the  various  employment  and  opportunities  that 
are  provided,  and  we  are  optimistic  that  some  steps  can  be  taken 
and  must  be  taken  this  year  in  those  r^ards  and  appreciate  all  of 
your  efforts  in  that  regard. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Father  Harvey,  I  noticed  in  1977  and  1988,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities  put  together  a  campaign  for  human  de- 
velopment, and  I  guess  through  the  electronic  network,  you  were 
able  to  put  some  tapes,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  just— is 
there  any  video  tapes?  How  successful  were  you  in  sending  a  mes- 
sage out  about  the  conditions  of  our  welfare  system  and  about  just 
human  needs  in  general  with  the  electronic  campaign  that  you  put 
cm? 

Reverend  Harvey.  Well,  if  you  look  at  the  period  from  when  we 
put  that  out  and  you  see  the  cuts  in  social  programs,  the  non- 
growth  of  the  minimum  wage,  I  would  say  we  were  absolute  fail- 
ures. However,  I  am  somewhat  of  an  optimist  in  the  sense  that  I 
think  there  was  a  lot  of  interest,  but  that  kit  went  out  just  at  the 
time  when  the  economy  was  going  through  a  migor  change. 

I  come  from  Pittsburgh.  I  am  a  former  inner«city  pastor.  My 
parish  was  nearlv  30  percent  unemployed  because  it  neavily  de- 
pended on  Jones  &  Trfiughlin  and  the  aSk)  Railroad. 

If  I  look  back  at  that  period,  and  I  see  what  has  happened,  it 
makes  me  look  at  not  basmg  my  optimism  on  Massachusetts  as  the 
State  example  because  Massachusetts  welfare  program  improved  at 
the  same  time  its  economic  base  improved. 

If  you  look  at  the  more  rust  belt  States  that  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  benefit,  like  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  where  coal  and  tex- 
tiles and  aluminum  and  steel  have  Wto  massive  dislocations,  then 
I  think  welfare  has  to  be  built  on  the  assumption  of  training  people 
and  finding  jobs  and  so  on.  But  the  reality  is  that  the  transition 
took  a  hundred  years  in  coming  and  it  mav  take  a  few  decades  in 
moving  on  unless  we  want  people  to  vote  with  their  legs. 

So,  I  think  I  can  say  that  we  do  much  good.  In  many  of  our  child 
care  institutions,  we  do  much  good  on  bdialf  of  children  that  have 
been  abused  or  hurt.  But  the  greatest  good  happens  if  the  family 
gets  reconstructed,  if  a  new  job  happens,  a  new  marriage,  or  some- 
thing that  creates  an  environment  that  that  child  can  live  in.  Yet  I 
do  not  want  to  close  our  institutions  because  many  children  are 
hurt  very  badly  and  need  them  in  a  protective  sense,  but  not  in  a 
permanent  sense. 

So,  I  would  say  I  am  grateful  that  we  did  that.  I  think  we  got 
good  broad-based  discussion  out  of  it,  but  I  think  it  was  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  kind  of  power  of  the  economic  forces  it  had  to  meet. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  the  purpose  of  broad-based  discussion,  is  it 
possible  that  maybe  the  Catholic  Charities  could,  during  this  wel- 
fare debate,  from  the  national  perspective,  consider  another  kit  on 
human  development,  on  the  issue  or  welfere? 

Reverend  Harvey.  We  are  looking  into  that  at  <^his  time,  Mr. 
Ford.  We  hope  to  use  the  Bishops'  attention  to  the  full  economy  in 
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order  to  do  that,  so  that  we  do  not  get  trapped  again  only  looking 
at  welfare.  I  do  believe  some  of  the  comments  I  made  earlier  about 
the  competition  with  other  realities  going  on  in  the  environment, 
that  if  we  isolate  this  debate  too  tightly,  then  even  the  best  discus- 
sion, the  best  advocacy  that  is  created  still  is  limited  in  not  being 
broad-based  enough.  But  we  will. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Brown? 

Just  one  more  question.  Ma^  you  can  respond  while  they  are 
talking  to  the  other  witnesses.  The  administration  has  talked  about 
demonstration  programs.  So,  in  your  response  maybe  to  some  of 
the  other  members  of  this  committee,  maybe  you  can  talk  about 
demonstration  programs.  We  are  seeing  on  the  State  levels  that 
many  States  have  already  been  innovative  enough  to  come  with 
their  own  workfare,  work,  education,  and  training  programs  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  focus  on  any  additional  demonstration  or 
whether  or  not  we  should  bite  that  bullet  and  move  forward. 

Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  Father  Harvey,  it  has  been  a  treat  to  listen  to  you. 
You  bring  a  very  interesting  perspective  to  the  problem  and  one 
thht  I  am  sure  both  the  chairman  and  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  to  contribute  today. 

Many  folka  have  a  feeling  of  fhistration  about  welfare.  I  think 
most  people  feel  our  Nation  has  made  reasonable  effort— perhaps 
more  than  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world— to  pro^ade  for 
the  material  needs  of  people  who  are  poor. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  debate  about  whether  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare system  is  ad^|uate,  but  when  you  combine  food  stamps,  medi- 
al assistance,  APDC,  public  housing,  unemployment  insurance, 
Headstart,  the  Pell  grants,  and  so  on,  we  seem  to  have  done  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  maybe  more  than  anyone  has,  in  terms  of  meeting 
material  needs. 

My  question  is.  What  do  we  do  to  meet  spiritual  needs?  I  am  cc 
vinc^  part  of  what  we  are  facing  is  a  spiritual  problem,  and  I  am 
not  sure  anything  we  have  on  the  table  addresses  it.  Would  you 
care  to  conmient  on  that? 

Reverend  Harvby.  Well,  I  hive  been  asked  that  question  before 
when  I  testified  before  a  panel,  and  I  find  it  a  frustrating  question. 
I,  as  a  church  person,  have  to  deal  with  that.  I  can  feel  guilty  if  I 
am  not  effective  enough  in  my  preaching.  If  I  cannot  create  a  com- 
mumty  that  lets  people  develop  their  full  human  potential,  that  is 
a  real  issue  for  me  as  a  church  person. 

However,  in  this  room,  we  are  here  to  talk  about  public  policv, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  that  would  be  an  inappropriate  agenda.  It 
seenis  to  me,  that  somehow  as  a  subcommittee  of  Congress,  it  is  the 
policy  issues  that  can  help  manipulate  the  environment  so  people 
can  make  the  kind  of  choices  that  can  lead  them  to  spiritual  en- 
hancement of  their  personal  lives,  as  far  as  professional  develop- 
ment, social  relationsnips. 

So,  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  problem.  I  am  just  not  sure  we  can 
deal  with  it  here.  I  think  I  have  to  in  my  other  life  and  in  my  other 
work  deal  with  that  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  pose  what  I  think  is  the  toughest  part  of  the 
question.  Everyone  here  is  sincerely  dedicated  to  helping  people.  At 
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times  we  run  into  differences  as  to  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  the 
system  we  have  created  provides  a  decent  par^^e  of  benefits.  A 
typical  welfare  irogram  for  the  family  would  yield  about  $200  a 
month  in  food  Siamps,  maybe  $326  a  month  in  AFDC,  and  perhaps 
a^  $100  to  a  $150  a  month  in  Medicaid.  And  this  accounting  omits 
public  housing,  child  nutrition,  and  some  of  the  other  programs. 

As  I  total  tiiose  up,  it  looks  to  me  like  you  need  a  job  that  pays 
about  $6  an  hour  or  maybe  a  little  better  just  to  equal  what  you 
get  on  those  programs.  How  do  we  build  work  incentive  back  into 
this  system  so  that  you  do  not  make  a  portion  of  the  people  perma- 
nently dependeut? 

Reverend  Harvey.  That  is  a  different  question,  but  you  see  it  as 
the  same  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  slightly  different.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
human  motivation.  We  can  deal  with  it  financially  or  spiritually, 
but  

Reverend  Harvey.  I  come  from  Irish  heritage.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  famine  of  Ireland,  1843  to  1845,  food  was  being  exported  from 
Ireland.  It  would  not  have  je^n  an  appropriate  time  to  say,  ''We 
have  a  spiritual  crisio."  L'  i  hange  the  economic  crisis,  the  qual- 
ity of  life  would  have  irtp      d  immensely. 

Now, .  '  grondfpthe-  ,hOL<j  to  find  it  in  another  area,  but  if  I  do 
address  your  question,  't  would  be  from  that  perspective.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  32  Catholic  Charities  food  centers  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Unjfortunately,  I  cannot  get  such  inibrmation  from  many  of  our 
agencies  because  a  lot  of  funders  do  not  want  to  pay  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  s  .  ?tical  bank  th&t  can  show  us  some  of  the  motiva- 
tional chaiact  ^rizatiops.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  State  of  Ohio  be- 
cause in  monitoring  82  food  centers  from  1984  on,  during  the  first 
week  in  January,  the  last  week  in  April  and  mid-month  in  August, 
what  we  have  been  able  to  see  is  a  graphic  picture  in  a  Rust  Belt 
State  of  what  issues  are  in*  Ived  and  which  are  motivational  and 
which  are  systemic. 

Some  cf  those  statistics  are  frightening.  I  hui^pened  to  memorize 
some  of  them,  so  although  I  cannot  quote  each  of  those  btatistics 
over  the  4  years  or  3  years.  I  can  for  the  last  week  in  April  in  1984. 
There  were  over  5,000  people  who  came  to  our  32  food  centers. 
Only  5.5  percent  of  those  were  over  %  yc<  s  of  age,  which  indeed 
seems  to  imply  that  elderly  people  have  be^n  protected  by  public 
policies  more  than  children  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  78  percent  of  the  people  who  came,  which  is 
a  very  large  universe,  repiesented  two  other  people  who  did  not 
come.  This  implies  that  they  were  speaking  on  behalf  of  children, 
usually  single  parents.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the  people  who  came 
that  last  week  in  April  in  1984  had  a  job  within  18  months  before. 

The  most  typical  age  was  27  at  4.7  percent.  The  second  most  topi- 
cal age  was  33  at  4.1  percent.  So,  nearly  9  percent  of  that  large  uni- 
verse were  very,  very  young  people  and  certainly  emplo3'ablo  be- 
cause they  had  proven  that  in  their  earlier  careers. 

Now,  we  just  receive^  *^he  statistics  for  1986  and  one  of  the  most 
frightening  items  that  juinped  off  the  page  at  me  was  the  most  typ- 
ical age  for  last  year  was  30,  which  means  that  the  same  people 
who  were  at  age  27  are  possibly  still  there. 
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Now,  to  approach  that  as  a  motivational  question,  I  think,  could 
lead  us  down  a  path  that  might  take  us  to  training  and  some  really 
creative  educational  responses  and  some  religious  responses,  per- 
haps. But  I  think  to  do  that  without  looking  at  what  happened  to 
the  industrial  infrastructure  of  rubber,  steel,  and  some  of  the  other 
base  industries  of  Ohio  leads  us  to  ask  the  que  ition  in  another  way, 
because  I  am  much  more  sympathetic  to  findiag  the  work  opportu- 
nities that  give  the  ultimate  incentive  and  motivation. 

Mr.  Bhown.  Yes.  We  appreciate  the  problem,  but  we  dc  not  solve 

it. 

Reverend  Harvey.  Well,  I  think  you  are  worL'ng  on  an  assump- 
tion that  we  have  a  solution.  For  example,  many  of  the  witnesses 
have  already  testified  today  that  actually  the  welfare  system  is  the 
disincentive  itself.  If  you  have  to  be  unemployed  in  order  to  get 
Medicaid,  then  why  take  a  job  that  for  11  years  the  country  has 
said  is  worth  only  the  minimum  wage.  Well,  whose  need  was  that 
answering? 

Obviously,  the  need  for  cheap  labor,  but  it  was  not  answering  the 
need  to  get  the  poor  or  the  lower  middle  class  to  have  a  job  that 
would  give  them  the  abilitv  to  make  independent  decisions.  I  mean, 
that  is  the  kind  of  policy  that  we  have  had  for  about  11  or  12  years. 

We  have  not  looked  at  the  minimum  wage  m  terms  of  freeing 
the  family.  We  have  ^ooked  at  it  in  terms  of  some  economic  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  make  a  good  point.  Obviously,  the  awesome  re- 
ality that  we  sometimes  try  and  avoid  is  that  we  have  to  compete 
in  the  world  market.  It  woulo  be  nice  if  we  could  ignore  that,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  fence  with  you  on  this  question.  Even  so,  when  we 
discuss  the  minimam  wage  or  a  tax  on  transfer  of  securities,  we 
forget  that  Toronto  can  sell  securities  just  like  New  York  and  we 
forget  other  people  produce  products  just  the  same  as  we  do,  and 
sometimes  those  decisions  are  not  just  a  question  of  how  charitable 
you  are.  Rather,  it  is  a  question  of  competition. 

Reverend  Harvey.  It  is  also  a  question  of  policy.  I  mentioned 
Pittsburgh  before.  In  1959,  Jones  &  Laughlin  got  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  took  450  homes  out  of  my  parish  with  the  prom- 
ise to  expand.  They  did  not  expand.  They  put  a  slag  dump  in.  We 
lost  450  taxprying  homes.  They  put  in  that  contract  that  they 
could  not  close  the  Pittsburgh  work  for  20  years.  The  last  furnace 
they  put  in  that  place  was  in  1928.  They  never  moderr:ized. 

One  week  after  the  20th  anniversary,  they  closed  the  Pittsburgh 
work.  Now,  somewhere  along  the  line  there  could  have  been  policy 
incentives  to  modernize  that  mill  which  is  a  trade  question,  which 
is  a  competition  question,  which  is  an  employment  question.  That 
is  why  I  said  I  think  if  we  isolate  the  welfare  debate  from  what 
other  policies  and  who  they  are  rewarding,  it  would  be  deadend. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  have  a  brilliant  mind.  I  would  love  to  discuss 
tnat  question,  but  I  suspect  the  chairman  would  think  we  are  off 
the  target. 

But  let  me  go  back  just  a  moment,  if  I  could.  Do  you  have  con- 
cerns that  we  have  negative  incentives  built  into  the  welfare 
system? 

Reverend  Harvey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  do  we  change  these  incentives? 
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Reverend  Harvey.  I  think  I  ^ould,  first  of  all,  say,  and  I  think  I 
can  quote  the  C^dren's  Defense  Fund  representative,  that  in  look- 
ing at  what  the  national  issue  is,  how  can  you  put  a  national  pro- 
gram that  builds  incentives  in  and  not  leave  it  to  the  States  to  use 
the  bias  of  the  least  monev  spent.  It  is  generally  the  bias  of  the 
least  mon^  spent  that  leads  to  greater  waste.  It  puts  in  the  disin- 
centives, and  I  think  our  welfare  rights  activist  would  concur  with 
that. 

If  you  are  saying  that  you  have  no  incentive  to  30  back  to  the 
work  force  and  have  a  transitional  period,  medical  support,  they 
are  going  to  say  stav  on  welfare  Now,  what  can  the  Nation  do  in 
setting  some  kind  of  a  policy  that  would  give  States  an  incenti\e? 

I  do  not  think  a  block  grant  approach  will  solve  it.  We  have  a 
national  economv.  How  can  we  have  a  State  welfare  system?  I 
think  to  look  at  it  from  that  national  focus  is  om  of  the  beginning 
points  of  finding  tlie  anawer. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly? 

Mrs.  KsNNBLLT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  carry  on  Mr.  Brown's  train  of  thought  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  before,  I  have  just  got  a  few  things  in  front  of  me  that  I 
would  like  to  address  as  the  various  witnesses  gave  their  testimony. 

I  know  Father  mentioned  commissioners— well,  he  did  not  men- 
tion commissioners.  I  think  he  mentioned  social  workers,  ar*d  he 
said  tbey  do  not  come  home  or  they  are  not  home  enough  or  some 
reference  to  that. 

I  would  just  like  to  put  on  the  record  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  am  supporting  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association's  bill  is 
because  it  h'^sbeen  brought  about  and  worked  on  and  crafted  by 
commissionets  who  are  on  site  at  home  in  each  of  the  50  States  and 
will  work  with  the  Governors,  and,  so,  it  is  not  that  welfare  work- 
ers that  do  not  go  home. 

Also,  Father  asked  why  has  not  the  minimum  wage  been  raised, 
why  have  not  the  legislators  addressed  that  more.  Well,  part  of  the 
problem.  Father,  I  have  got  to  tell  you  is  we  have  been  addressii^ 
the  last  5  yecu^,  we  have  been  fightmg  the  subminimum  wage,  and, 
so,  really,  it  is  just  the  last  year.  I  think  MaryLee  will  agree  with 
me  on  this.  Only  in  the  last  year  have  we  been  addressing  the  min- 
imum wage  because  the  economy  has  responded  in  many  States. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  States  have  gone  the  other  way  to  the 
recession  of  1982. 

I  would  like  to  just  get  these  things  on  the  record  because  things 
are  said  and  then  we  go  back  and  other  people  will  read  the  record, 
and  Mr.— is  it  Asianian? 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Asianian  mentioned  tliat  he  thought  the 
American  Public  Welfare  As^iation's  proposal,  my  bill,  looked 
very  much  like  a  Mock  grant.  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  I  have  a  copy. 

Mrs.  Kkiwelly.  You  have  a  copy.  All  right.  I  would  have  to  dis- 
agree with  you  on  that  because  I  think  wlu.  does  is  call  for  a 
comprehensive  welfare  to  work  programs,  which  can  be  tailored  by 
the  States  in  what  works  best  for  them  because  we  have  learned 
and  I  have  talked  to  numerous  Governors,  I  have  met  with  Gover- 
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nor  Dukakis.  I  mean,  I  know  you  just  discovered  it,  hvt  irv  own 
State,  I  was  in  the  administration  of  a  State  officer,  and  I  con- 
vinced that  without  the  WIN  moneys,  we  could  nevei  io  the  dem- 
onstration programs,  and  the  demonstration  programs  cui/  not 
have  been  successful  at  all  without  those  WIN  moneys. 

We  might  be  able  to  allocate  some  moneys  on  the  Feueral  front, 
but  we  cannot  have  hands  on  like  thev  can  in  the  State,  and  I  will 
tell  you,  my  Governor  will  tell  me,  day  after  day  after  day,  they 
will  say  Barbara,  the  State  is— right  aow,  my  State  is  blossoming, 
and  yet  we  have  pockets  of  poverty  in  Hajtford  and  Bridgeport,  in 
New  Haven,  that  we  cannot  deal  with  because  we  do  not  have  that 
wherewithal  without  Fed'^ral  help. 

So,  I  just— you  still  think  it  is  like  a  block  grant,  okay,  but  I  do 
not 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  There  are  some  good  States  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
bad  States.  What  we  are  basically  advocating  is  a  Massachusetts- 
t^je  national  program  where  people  will  have  a  choice.  And  that  is 
all  we  are  sayinff ,  and  what  your  bill  badcally  does  is  allows  any 
State  to  do  anything,  which  locally  means  that  they  could  do  a 
Massachusetts-type  program  and  God  only  knows  what  they  are 
going  to  do  in  Mississippi. 

They  could  hare  strictly  woikfare.  Coma  in  and  work  all  12 
hours  a  day.  For  example,  in  Fresno,  they  have  people  who  are 
workfare  rem>ients  who  are  harvesting  the  crops,  rarmeis,  rather 
than  hiring  farm  workers,  they  have  workfaie  recipients  harvest- 
ing the  crops,  and  that  is  where  this  workfare  is  going  to  firo. 

Right  now,  you  have  workfaie  recipients  worlang  tor  the  county 
and  for  the  State,  tomorrow  the  industry  is  going  to  look  over  theie 
and  say  my  God,  what  a  great  cheap  work  force.  Send  tliem  all  to 
the  %ctory.  We'll  put  them  to  work  over  here.  Well  give  them  a 
job  fhey  will  not  give  ihem  a  job— all  they  want  is  free  labor,  and 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  States  to  do  anything  that  they  rant 
to  do  because  there  are  good  ones  and  there  are  bad  ones,  and  all 
we  are  interested  in  

Mrs.  KimraLLY.  But  they  are  the  only  ones  we  have,  those 
StateG.  There  are  good  ones  and  bad  ones,  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  we  have 

Let  me  go  tack  to  what  Mr.  Brown  was  talking  about,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  on  the  record  that  I  think  we  have— we  are 
movmg  in  a  direction  today  that  fascinates  me,  but  I  am  talking 
about  mainly  AFDC  recipients.  That  is  mainly  who  I  am  looking  at 
and  yet  in  the  tes-^'mony  this  morning,  we  know  out  there  and  we 
are  not  ccnceme  with  these  people  this  rooming,  out  there  are 
people  who  have  good  jobs,  like  you  and  I,  and  earning  our  living 
and  thev  are  not  in  the  picture. 

But  then  I  come  along  and  I  hear  what  I  hear  this  morning,  and 
I  think  two  groups  are  ger^^ing  mixed  in  o»  -  conversation  this 
mormng.  One  is  the  working  poor,  and  one  if?  the  AFDC  recipients 
or  the  welfare  person,  and  why  I  say  that  is  because,  yes,  we  do 
have  a  minimum  wage.  You  know,  we  did  not  always  have  that 
particular  rate  of  mininmm  wage  we  have  now. 

You  know,  I  am  hearing  that  the  minimum  wa^e  is  not  even  suf- 
ficient right  now  to  deal  with  when  we  are  deeding  with  welfare 
reform.  Now,  I  had  a  meeting  yesterday.  I  was  home  in  my  district. 
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I  met  with  school  principals^  grammar  school  principals,  a  number 
of  them  from  our  area,  and  we  discussed  avenues  for  day  care, 
before  school  and  after  school^  and  who  we  were  addressing  there 
was  the  working  poor,  and  that  is  the  person  who  is  often  a  two- 
working  couple,  mother  and  father  are  working,  and  often  one  of 
them  is  worku  two  jobs  because,  no,  the  minimum  wage  does  not 
give  you  adequate  income. 

We  know  tnat,  and>  so,  therefore,  the  working  poor  are  working 
one  and  two  and  three  jobs.  One  of  the  principals  was  furious  about 
this.  They  put  them  in  day  care  at  7  in  the  morning,  they  do  not 
get  them  out  until  6  at  night,  but  these  are  the  working  poor,  and 
these  people  are  not  on  welfare,  they  are  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  welfare  reform. 

I  just  want  to  point  that  out  because  I  would  hope  some  day 
these  women  that  I  am  concerned  about  who  are  locked  in  poverty 
in  public  housing  with  their  children  going  out  in  the  subculture 
and  being  faced  with  drugs  and  other  things  might  belong  to  the 
working  poor  some  day. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  Give  a  person  education  and 
skills  so  if  they  want  trro  jobs  to  support  their  family,  they  can 
have  them.  So,  I  do  not  want  to  act  as  if  all  of  a  sudden,  we  are 
going  to  take  this  biU,  whatever  this  bill  may  be,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  a  bill  at  this  point,  but  whatever  this 
bill  mifffat  be,  all  of  a  sudden  we  are  going  to  solve  all  the  poverty 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  do  that  I  have  got  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  right  now  that  takes  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion concept  and  I  have  got  it,  and  you  say  to  me,  sir,  vou  say  to 
me,  you  talk  about  contracts.  We  got  to  talk  about  something  when 
you  write  a  biU,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  this  language,  let  me  tell 
you,  and  that  is  whv  we  want  you  peoiue  with  us. 

MaiyLee,  you  tell  me  you  have  got  cautious  optimism.  Thank 
God  for  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  because  when  I  was  out  front 
trying  to  talk  about  doing  something  about  this,  I  was  talking 
about  women  and  nobody  cared.  Now,  we  are  talking  about  chil- 
dren and  we  are  getting— Harold  and  I  have  talked  about  this.  We 
are  getting  some  concern. 

So,  I  just  hope  we  are  not  saying,  look,  I  receive.  Father,  your 
testimony  and  yc^^r  remarks  with  great  respect  is^d  listened,  and 
as  you  said,  I  was  reading  your  testimony  here,  I  was  president  of 
on^  of  your  agencies  a  number  of  years  and,  you  know,  I  know 
what  some  of  these  problems  are,  but  ^  just  feel  that  we  cannot 
have  it  all,  but  please  listen  to  me  that  I  understand  what  you  are 
cautioning  me  about. 

I  mean,  I  know  some  people  are  scared  to  death  of  thoc-^  that 
never  wanted  to  look  at  welfare  reform  are  saying  get  them  to 
work  now.  Sir,  when  you  say  tnat  contract  and  tl^t  agencnr  and  all 
the  rest,  you  had  better  say  something  and  my  bill  says  if  there  is 
no  day  care  there,  then  there  is  no  work. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  Well,  not  exactly.  Your  bih  basically  saj^  that  the 
State  agencies  will  provide  child  care,  but  it  docs  not  guarantee  no 
recipient  a  child  care  slot  before  they  start  participating. 

Mrs.  Kknktlly.  When  you  were  talking  to  me,  I  was  thinking  of 
vouchers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  be  careful  what  you  get  in  the  paper. 
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Mr.  AsLANiAN.  I  would  bring  an  amendment  to  you  that  says 
that  before  anybody  is  enrolled  in  the  program,  they  get  a  voucher 
and  on  that  voucher  it  says  it  is  John  J  s  Day  Care  Center  and  that 
is  where  you  have  a  slot,  and  then  you  put  that  voucher  in  your 
pocket  and  you  go  out  and  do  a  job  search,  and  when  somebody 
offers  you  a  job,  you  know  that  at  that  day  care  center  tomorrow, 
you  could  drop  your  kid  off. 

Now,  that  is  a  real  program,  but  to  have  a  bill  that  says  well,  we 
will  give  everybody  child  care  if  they  need  it  and  then— I  mean, 
there  is  no  child  care  out  there.  In  California,  we  have  cc'-tty  after 
county  going  into  effect  and  there  is  no  child  care. 

Mrs.  Kenkelly.  I  will  not  do  anything  th.t  does  not  have  a  serv- 
ice provided  in  exchange.  Let  us  call  it  a  voucher  if  we  get  any- 
where. Let  us  call  it  a  voucher. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  I  will  bring  it  to  you  in  black  and  white.  We  have 
a  bill. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  you  for  help.  Do  not 
get  me  wrong. 

Mr.  AsLAKiAN.  We  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Ms.  Allen.  I  just  want  to  make  two  points  in  response.  Certain- 
ly, and  I  hope  I  emphasized  this,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund's  op- 
timism is  ''cautious  q^imism"  he  ause  of  our  concern  that  there 
will  not  be  a  wiUingnesB  at  the  F^eral  level  to  make  the  fiscal  in- 
vestments that  are  going  to  be  necessary  to  b^in  to  make  some 
progress  on  the  problems  identified.  The  child  care  area,  one  in 
which  your  leadership  Mrs.  Kennelly  has  been  phenomenal,  is  a 
good  example.  It  is  very  clear  that  our  current  child  care  system  is 
not  able  to  meet  the  additional  needs  imposed  by  thousands  of 
mothers  with  young  children  whom  programs  have  not  served  in 
the  past.  Yet  quality  child  care  is  a  must  as  we  begin  to  move  more 
mothers  towara  employment. 

But  as  you  well  know,  women  in  education  and  training  particu- 
larly have  been  hard  hit  over  the  last  several  years  with  cutbacks 
in  the  title  XX  social  services  block  grant  and  other  programs.  So, 
our  caution  is  the  need  to  make  clear  thai  investments  whl  need  to 
be  made  if  child  care  is  to  be  ensured  for  all  who  need  it.  And  it 
will  take  down  payments  on  those  investments  this  year. 

I  just  wanted  to  respond  as  well  to  your  comments  about  looking 
at  welfare  reform  in  the  broader  context.  Our  written  statement,  as 
vou  will  note,  addresses  specifically  AFDC  recipients  and  what  can 
be  done  nthin  the  context  of  programs  in  this  subcommittee's  ju- 
risdiction in  addressing  the  prwlems  in  the  welfare  system. 

However,  I  think  following  up  on  Father's  comments,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  if,  in  fact,  the  working  poor,  who  are  often  only  a  crisis 
away  from  coming  on  to  the  AFDC  rolls,  £u-e  to  be  more  secure  in 
their  status,  that  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  minimum  wage,  we 
have  got  to  look  at  child  care  and  health  insurance  for  the  working 
poor.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  too  easy  for  those  AFDC  families  who 
get  jobs  to  end  up  right  back  on  the  AFDC  rolls.  I  think  though 
that  in  response  to  som  of  the  questioning,  the  issues  as  they 
relate  to  the  working  poo&  and  AFIX?  recipients  got  confused  and 
mushed  together.  Today,  CDF  is  looking  at  improvements  like  you 
and  others  have  outlined  in  your  proposals  that  are  targeted  specif- 
ically at  AFDC  recipients. 
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Reverend  Habv^^it.  I.  too.  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  may,  Ms. 
Kennelly. 

I  certainly  am  more  on  your  side  in  everything  you  have  said 
than  I  would  take  issue  and  maybe  I  could  speak  to  the  record  

Mrs.  Kennelly.  If  you  are  not.  Father,  I  do  not  know  who  is. 

Reverend  Karvey.  Well,  you  know.  Catholic  Charities  did  give 
you  support  last  year  because  we  felt  you  had  been  rather  dramatic 
in  your  concern.  Just  picking  up  on  the  last  point  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund,  though,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  not 
play  into  the  American  myth  that  by  and  li^e  the  welfare  popula- 
tion is  very  fossilized  and  it  is  a  permanent  thing. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  have  never  uked  being  told  for  20  years  by  the 
Government  that  I  was  a  partner,  and  then  after  1980  told  I  was  a 
safety  net.  I  did  not  go  through  an  identity  change,  but  somehow  a 
label  was  put  on  me  that  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  off. 

I  do  think  there  is  a  bit  of  a  sieve  that  exists  between  the  class 
that  you  are  talking  about  and  the  working  poor.  Wl^n  you  have 
two  or  three  salaries  in  a  f;^jnily  and  they  are  all  making  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  they  have  thi^  or  four  children  in  that  family, 
they  have  many  characteristics  with  that  other  class  of  people. 
Tbey  are  desperate.  Th^  often  have  no  medical  protection  and  in 
point  of  fact  tiiey  move  in  and  out  of  the  two  categories. 

Statistics  show  that  the  average  stay  on  food  stamps  is  only  7 
months.  So,  you  know,  I  oonmiend  everything  we  are  doing  for  the 
hard  core  part  of  that  welfiETO  community  and  I  think  your  com- 
mittee mi{^t  <mly  have  to  be  able  to  deal  with  that  segment  But  I 
do  think  in  doing  so,  we  should  be  very  sensitive  in  our  choice  of 
language  to  not  play  into  some  of  the  prevailing  myths. 

I  testified  before  another  committee.  One  of  the  people  asked  a 
welfare  mother  who  was  on  the  panel,  who  told  a  tragic  stoiy  of 
having  had  a  job  as  a  nurse's  aide  18  miles  from  her  home.  She  had 
a  car  that  was  about  10  or  12  years  old,  and  the  transmission 
failed.  For  lack  of  $500,  she  and  her  retarded  child  had  to  lose  her 
job,  eventually  lose  her  house,  be  put  in  the  streets.  I  was  rather 
proud  of  the  Catholic  Charities  agency  that  gave  her  the  housing. 
And  it  was  a  congressional  staff  person  who  invited  her  to  testify, 
not  myself. 

But  to  hear  how  the  lack  of  $500  was  the  reason  why  she  ended 
up  moving  from  the  one  class  to  the  other.  Yet,  the  question  from 
one  of  the  panelists  was,  "you  mean  you  <Ud  not  have  a  friend  that 
had  500  extra  dollars?"  I  mean,  that  kind  of  myth  that  prevails 
that  everybody  has  a  friend  with  $500  who  is  ready  to  redeem  you, 
especially  in  those  pockets  in  New  Haven  and  some  of  the  other 
cities,  it  is  a  fluid  population.  And  we  have  to  be  careful  in  address- 
ing the  one  part  of  it  that  we  do  not  use  language  which  plays  into 
the  prevailing  myth. 

So,  I  am  with  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  fast  with  you  on 
that  one  issue. 

Mrs.  Kknnslly.  Well,  thank  you.  Father.  Let  me  ask  you  one 
more  question.  Father. 

Father,  you  say  we  need  a  system  that  offers  adequate  income 
protection  for  the  necessities  of  life,  but  then  in  your  testimony, 
you  urge  the  enactment  of  a  national  minimum  benefit,  presum- 
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ab^  below  the  percentage  of  the  poverty  rate  that  we  are  dealing 

Now>  we  know  that  the  way  costs  for  housing  and  everything 
else  is  today  that  that  national  minim^iin  rate  might  not  really  fly 
in  many  States  to  provide  anywhere  near  the  adequate  needs  of 
women  and  children  or  whoever. 

Do  you  continue  to  advocate  the  national  TninimiiiT)  rate  because 
you  do  not  think  it  will  get  any  better,  or  do  you  really  believe  in 
the  national  fninimmn  rate? 

Reverend  Hakvkt.  Fint  of  all,  you  know,  I  think  we  have  to  find 
a  consensus,  and  I  think  we  have  to  build  on  that.  I  fhlnh  of  the 
difference  between  a  New  York  and  a  Bfississippi.  If  a  national 
minimum  rate  would  ofbet  that  kind  of  difference  that  permits 
people  to  vote  only  with  their  legs,  then  I  think  I  want  to  consider 
it. 

I  would  like  to  take  my  fifth  point  about  case  management  out  of 
my  testimony,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  because  if  I  take  it  out,  then  I 
have  to  rely  on  some  kind  of  universal  standard  that  hits  the  ooun- 
tiT  in  different  areas  while  there  are  aberrations  in  the  economy, 
while  tliere  is  a  differing  climate  for  the  cost  of  living,  and  other 
such  things. 

Well,  the  only  wa^  that  I  can  see  that  we  can  do  that  after 
having  done  everythmg  we  can  to  encourage  work,  to  encourage 
eduction,  to  tar^  mecial  programs  and  incentives  to  get  people 
out  of  poverty  is  at  feast  to  say  that  there  should  be  a  national 
minimum  rate  for  benefits. 

So,  it  is  within  a  very  compromising  context  that  I  will  say  yec,  I 
believe  in  it 

Mrs.  KsNNKLLY.  See,  I  advocate  a  richt  that  mythology  goes  to 
each  State  because  we  do  so  many  other  things  of  that  fashion. 
Some  States  are  willing  to  do  much  more  than  other  States. 
Reverend  Harvsy.  Ifear  and  I  have  to  say  I  am  a  little  more 
pathetic  to  the  welfare  rights  representative  because  I  think 
history  of  State  action  has  been  so  disparate  from  State  to 
State  that  the  lack  of  a  national  tninim^iin  l^nefit  will  play  in  to 
extremely  regressiveness  on  the  one  side  and  then  the  progressive 
States  wUl  implement  it  to  the  fullest. 

Mrs.  Kknnklly.  By  the  way,  sir  

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  Kevin. 

Mrs.  KxNNBLLY.We  take  what  we  get  around  here,  and  I  am  so 
delighted  you  are  here. 
mr.  AsiANiAN.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kknnelly.  Because  I  serve  in  other  subcommittees,  in  other 
conunittees,  and  often  we  meet  up  in  the  Longworth  in  a  great  big 
room  and  the  rmresentatives  of  the  issues  that  we  are  deaung  with 
are  there— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  to  give  me  every  side 
and  every  point  of  view— and  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  kind  of  des- 
perate now  about  this  whole  thing  is  tb«^t  we  are  dealing  with  the 
subject  that  the  client  is  not  here. 

You  are  representing  the  client  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  are  at 
each  other  one  minute,  we  are  with  each  other  the  next  nunute, 
but  it  is  because  we  are  really  representing  the  voiceless  in  the 
United  States  right  now,  and  I— you  know,  I  really  was  shook  this 
morning  that  I  hear  the  cautiousness  even  more  than  I  thought 
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with  one  of  my  great  allies,  the  Defense  Fund,  and,  you  know, 
Harold  and  I  are  here  and  we  want  to  do  something,  and,  yet, 
please  continue  to  give  us  the  caution  on  the  one  hand,  but  find 
ways  for  us  to  do  it  on  the  other  hand,  becav  ^  it  is  awftiUy  easy, 
witii  the  situation  like  this,  to  say  well,  gee,  we  got  the  deficit  and 
we  got  the  trade,  just  in  this  committee,  the  deficit,  the  trade  bill, 
and  we  have  got  catastrophic  care  now,  we  want  to  dk>  something 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Well,  you  knov^*,  this  welfare  thing  is  just— we 
cannot  wrestle  with  this  because  we  cannot  solve  all  the  jmiblems. 

Bfr.  AsLANiAN.  One  thing  I  would  suggest  about  to  bring  up  the 
minimmn  level  of  benefit^  I  think  the  bill  that  you  have  says 
within  10  years  the  States  will  do  it,  and  I  think  that  we  are  very 
cautious  idbout  that  or  we  do  not  believe  that  that  will  ever 
happen,  and  maybe  a  better  approach  is  to  do  like  the  QC,  the 
quality  control  system,  where  the  States  will  require  fix>m  10  per- 
cent to  come  down  to  4  percent  on  an  increment  or  mandatory 
basis  and  maybe  the  bill  could  be  restructured  to  require  the  States 
to  bring  AKDC  grant  levels  up  to  certain  point  hy  mandating  every 
year  to  come  up  this  much  and  that  much  and  that  much  and  that 
within  10  years  it  wiU  come  all  the  way  up  here  because  the  way 
the  bill  is  crafted  now,  you  could  wait  for  10  years  and,  by  the  way, 
when  this  10  year  comes,  you  had  better  be  up  here. 

But  there  is  no  mandate  from  10  years  to  year  1,  you  follow  what 
lam  saying? 

Mrs.  Kennellt.  Oh,  I  follow. 

Mr.  Asv  ANiAN.  In  the  year  9,  they  can  just  come  over  here  and 
say,  well,  why  not  repeal  that  law  because  it  would  cost  a  fortune, 
and  I  can  see  them  doing  that.  So,  if  you  have  a  gradual  

Mrs.  Kennklly.  Well,  because  it  is  going  to  cost  a  fortune,  we 
have  not  even  talked  about  the  family  living  standard,  you  know. 
Your  minimum  standiurd  goes  a  little  higher.  Because  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  fortune,  that  is  why  I  phased  it  in  there,  why  I  phased  it  in 
over  10  years,  because  otherwise  when  you  think  about  the  dollars 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  in  the  first  year  or  so,  we 
would  blow  the  thing  right  out  of  the  water. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  That  is  a  good  investment.  !  think  the  children 
who  are  the  leaders  of  our  fiiture.  It  is  a  good  investment.  It  is 
better  than  putting  money  into  weapons  and  all  this  other  garbage 
or  just  the  money  that  they  give  to  big  corporations.  It  not  even  the 
weapons.  Forget  about  the  weapons.  The  welfare  check,  aid  for  de- 
pendent corporations,  when  you  compare  that  AFDC  program  to 
the  aid  for  dependent  children,  it  is  10  to  1,  and  I  think  what  they 
should  do  is  cut  the  AFDC  program  and  the  corporation  pro^O'am 
and  transmit  it  to  the  children's  program. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  AsLANiAN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Allen  and  Mr.  As- 
lanian  and  Father  Harvey.  Let  me  once  again  thank  you  for  your 
testimony  and  vour  input  the  welfare  reform  hearings  that  bpve 
been  conducted  today  and  even  in  past  hearings  when  you  have 
testified  befor^  this  subconunittee. 

This  will  conclude  the  business  of  the  subcommittee  today,  and 
we  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m..  the  subcommittee  was  acijoumed,  to 
reconvene  at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  11, 1987.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1987 

House  op  Representatives, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Pubuc  Assistance 
AND  Unemployment  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  r^itice,  at  9:35  a-m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

This  morning  we  will  continue  our  series  <rf  hearings  on  welfare 
reform  with  testimony  fipom  our  coUeague  from  Puerto  Rico,  Con- 
gressman Fuster,  who  will  talk  with  us  about  the  implications  of 
welfare  reform  for  the  U.S.  territories  in  general  and  Puerto  Rico 
i.  Particular. 

%  e  will  also  take  testimony  from  the  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  the  Honorable  Richard  Thomburgh,  and  a  panel  of  reli- 
gious  leaders  and  organizations  that  will  come  before  this  subcom- 
mittee this  morning  and  talk  about  welfare  reform. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  sessions  in  which  we  have  heard 
from  witnesses.  We  welcome  the  witnesses  before  the  committee 
this  morning.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  subcommittee  to  continue  to 
hear  from  witnesses  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  nugority  side  to  work  very  closely  with  the  minority  side  as 
we  mark  up  legislation  on  welfare  reform  and  send  it  to  the  full 
committee. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  be  happy  to  recognize  you,  Mr. 
Brown. 

Mr,  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  and  the  way  you 
have  chosen  to  run  the  subcommittee.  It  is  has  been  open;  it  has 
been  frank;  you  have  allowed  for  a  wide  variety  of  opinions.  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  effort  that  goes  into  making  good  legislation  and 
building  a  consensus,  and  I  for  one  deeply  appreciate  your  willing- 
ness to  look  at  the  question  of  welfare  reform  in  all  its  aspects. 

We  particularly  look  forward  to  hearing  from  Mr.  Fuster  and 
former  Governor  Thomburgh  and  the  other  religious  leaders  who 
are  here  this  morning.  I  thank  all  of  them  for  taking  their  time  to 
help  us  in  this  difficult  subject. 

Chairman  Ford.  At  this  time  the  Chair  will  call  up  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Fuscer. 

(471) 
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I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  the  subcommittee.  We  certainly 
appreciate  your  coming  and  sharing  with  us  your  thoughts  on  wel- 
fare reform. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  recognize  you,  fiifr.  Fuster. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER,  RESIDENT  COMMISSION- 
ER IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  FusTBR.  niank  you,  Bfr.  Chairman  and  BSr.  Brown. 

Last  week  the  Interior  Committee  considered  the  participation  of 
the  insular  jurisdictions,  ccHnmonwcsalths,  and  territories  in  pro- 
grams like  AFDC,  and  the  committee  came  to  a  conclusion,  which 
will  be  part  of  our  correspcmding  report,  that  the  insular  jurisdic- 
tions have  not  participated  in  the  past  in  programs  such  as  AFDC 
on  a  parity  basis  with  other  jurisdictions  in  the  mainland,  and  that 
this  has  reralted  in  very  serious  adverse  consequences  to  our  is- 
lands. 

I  will  focus  today  very  briefly  on  the  situation  of  Puerto  Rico,  in 
particular,  which  is  tte  jurisdiction  for  which  I  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility here  in  the  Congress. 

Generally  q)eaking,  my  plea  is  that,  in  any  reform  Uiat  is  finally 
pnqrased  by  this  committee,  we  be  considered  for  treatment  as  any 
other  jurisdiction  under  the  United  States  flag.  To  make  my  case,  I 
will  refer  to  the  particular  situation  that  Pi^rto  Rico  has  experi- 
enced since  we  were  given  participation  in  the  aFDC  funding  pro- 
gram. 

To  put  matters  in  perspective,  let  me  te)l  you  that  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram was  extended  to  Puinrto  Rico  in  1950;  that  ie,  15  years  aiter 
its  implementation  in  the  U.S.  mainland.  Despite  the  extreme  pov- 
erty prevailing  on  tibe  island  at  that  time,  Puerto  Rico  was  not 
granted  participation  on  a  parity  basis.  Instead,  a  ceiling  df  $4.25 
million  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance,  which  in- 
cluded bo^  AFLC  and  AABD. 

This  cap  was  subsequently  raised  to  |24  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  Later,  in  1979,  the  cap  was  raised  to  $72  million.  Uiat  was 
the  last  time  the  ceiling  for  Puerto  Rico's  participation  in  this  most 
important  program  was  revised. 

After  8  years  with  a  cap  which  inflation  has  seriously  eroded,  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  to  review  Puerto  Rico's  situation,  and 
that  the  islands  generally,  to  consider  giving  us  participation  on 
parity  with  the  other  jurisdictions  in  the  mainland. 

In  considering  this  request  to  revise  Puerto  Rico's  participation 
in  the  AFDC  program,  the  subcommittee  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
after  an  89-year-long  legal  relationship  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland,  and  deqrite  substantial  economic  development,  needy 
American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  still  remain  the  poorest  group 
within  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

Per  capita  personal  income  for  Puerto  Ricans  falls  far  below 
mainland  levels,  reaching  to  just  une-third  of  the  level  for  the 
United  States  in  general  and  approximately  to  half  the  level  of  the 
poorest  of  the  50  States.  Mean  family  income  for  all  families  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  only  slightly  above  the  United  States  poverty  level. 
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Despite  the  economic  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  past,  our 
unemployment  rate  stiU  exceeds  17  percent. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  island's  dire  economic  circumstances, 
Puerto  Rico  does  not  participate  at  all  in  several  m^r  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  such  as  supplemental  security  income,  SSI,  and 
participates  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  various  other  Federal 
programs  for  the  needy,  such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid,  nutritional  as- 
sistance, primary  and  secondary  education,  and  others. 

These  exclusions  are  particularly  unfortunate,  since  the  elderly, 
children  under  18,  and  members  of  single-parent,  female-headed 
families  comprise  a  disproportionately  hi^^  share  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  level  in  Puerto  Rico. 

These  stark  realities  are  reflected  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico's  waning  capacity  to  meet  the  basic  minimiim  necessi- 
ties of  its  AFDC  clients.  When  the  Commonwealth  made  its  initial 
cost  determination  of  recipients'  basic  needs  under  the  program- 
including  cost  of  food,  clothing,  energy,  water,  and  personal  effects, 
but  not  housing— ir  1978,  it  w&i  determined  that  the  fninifniini 
cost  of  meeting  basic  needs  was  $64  per  month  for  one  person  and 
$208  per  month  for  a  family  of  four.  At  that  time,  due  to  the  inad- 
equaqr  of  Federal  assistance  under  the  cap,  the  Commonwealth 
could  meet  only  50  percent  of  these  mifiimiifn  basic  needs 

From  1980  to  1987,  the  average  monthly  AFDC  caseload  in- 
creased from  83,000  to  95,000,  an  increase  of  over  18  percent. 
During  this  same  period,  the  cost  of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  increased 
by  close  to  50  percent. 

By  December  1986,  the  cost  of  basic  needs  for  one  person  had  in- 
creased from  $64  in  1978  to  $90  in  1986.  Similarly,  the  cost  of  basic 
needs  for  a  family  of  four  had  risen  to  $295. 

These  sharp  price  increases,  coupled  with  a  rise  in  the  average 
caseload,  without  a  correspoiiding  increase  in  the  Federal  contribu* 
tion,  have  seriously  diminished  the  Commonwealth's  ability  to 
meet  these  basic  needs.  At  present,  the  Commonwealth  can  meet 
only  35  percent  of  the  needs  of  its  AFDC  clients. 

There  are  additional  considerations  underlying  our  request  for 
an  overhaul  of  Puerto  Rico's  participation  in  the  program.  Last 
year,  as  part  of  the  reconciliation  bill,  this  subcommittee  consid- 
ered a  proposal  relating  to  an  ancillary  program,  AFDC-UP. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  original  Social  Security  Act  permitted 
States  to  provide  AFDC  assistance  only  to  needy  children  in  one- 
parent  homes,  unless  the  second  parent  were  absent  or  incapacitat- 
ed. 

In  1961,  as  an  antirecession  measure.  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  97-35,  which  granted  States  the  option  of  providing  AFDC  as- 
sistance to  children  -n  two-parent  families  where  the  principal 
wage  earner  was  unemployed.  What  was  propositi  last  year,  and 
may  again  be  considered  this  year,  is  the  possibility  of  making  this 
program  mandatory  for  all  jurisdictions  iMutidpathig  in  the  AFDC 
program. 

While  iurisdictions  receiving  State-like  treatment  would  not  be 
affected  by  such  a  decision,  since  they  would  receive  additional 
nindmg  as  their  level  of  expenditures  rose,  the  Commonwealth 
would  face  a  severe  crisis.  Since  its  allocation  is  fixed  by  statute,  no 
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new  funds  would  go  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  they  would  be 
forced  to  shoulder  this  great  added  burden  alone. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  significant  disparities  have  arisen 
between  the  benefit  levels  on  the  island  and  those  payable  on  the 
mainland.  Thus,  the  average  AFDC  monthly  payment  per  family 
on  the  island  is  only  $97,  as  opposed  to  $340  per  family  on  the 
mainland.  Similarly,  the  average  monthly  payment  on  the  island 
per  recipient  is  only  $30,  while  the  average  payment  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  $116  per  recipient. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
is  that  the  poor  Americans  who  live  in  Puerto  Rico  not  only  receive 
public  assistance  which  is  grossly  inadequate  to  meet  their  most 
basic  needs,  but  that  they  are  also  subjected  to  a  form  of  economic 
discrimination  which  other  poor  Americans  do  not  experience.  The 
resiilt  is  that  those  who  need  assistance  the  most  are  actually  re- 
ceiving the  least  help. 

On  behalf  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  I  urge  you  to  approve  1^^ 
lation  givinjg  parity  treatment  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. U  this  cannot  be  dcme  now  due  to  the  serious  budget  prob- 
lems the  Nation  faces,  we  request,  at  the  very  least,  that  Puerto 
Rico  be  granted  costof-living  increases  for  our  program  sufficient 
to  restore  the  original  purchasing  power  of  the  1979  cap. 

We  have  submitted  legislation  to  that  effect,  H.R.  1402,  which  we 
hope  this  committee  will  be  able  to  consider  favorsdi>ly. 

Thimkyou. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Fuster  follows:] 
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CongreKK  of  tfje  Untteli  ftUiteK 

aiitnnstOK.  BC  20515 


WTinOR  AND  mSUlAN  ATfA  4S 


TBTLMONYOFTHE  HON  lAlME  B.  FOSTER  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

March  11, 19S7 


Mr  Cbairmai;  memters  of  tic  Suteonomnee.  1  ippear  tefort  today  on 
behalf  of  the  3  5  laiQm  Amencan  atzoc  vho  hve  m  Puerto  Rkq,  to  request  ^ur 
assistant  miffktuic  a  imch-»id«dowrhaUt  of  tietasttr^hmitstioiB  onAFDC 
fuDdiQgfwPttrloRico 

To  put  matten  in  perspective,  let  loe  briefly  nr^  the  hi^ry  pf  Puerto 
Ricos  paniopilioD  in  tie  AFDC  profram.  Aid  to  Dependent  Chddren  vas 
established  under  Title  IV  of  tie  Social  Socuity  Act  in  1935  as  a  cash  grant  program 
u>  enable  participating  junadictiov  to  aid  needy  chddien  vitti  ooe  or  botti  parents 
dead,  disabled  or  absent  from  bsme  Renamed  Aid  to  FamUies  vitti  Dependent 
Cbldm^  (he  AFDC  Program  vasttfended  to  Puerto  Rico  in  19S0, 15  years  tfter 
itiunpleineiilatioDootieUS  nauUnd  Despite  the  txtrane  poverty  prevailiz^  on 
tie  bland  A  that  tune,  Puerto  Rico  vas  not  granted  participation  on  a  panty  beis 
Instead,  a  ceding  of  H  25  nalliw  vas  placed  on  the  amounlof  federal  assistance, 
vhichsduded  AFDC  nH  AABD 

Thi5  cap  subsequently  raised  to  million  in  FY  1972  Later,  in  1979. 
tiW  ci^  va:  raired  to  $72  miUion  That  v£  tie  last  time  that  the  reiliQg  for  Puertc 
Rice's  prt:cipsuc&  u.  th;:  mo^t  ur^ortsnl  program  v<c  revised  Nov,  eight  ye^ 
Uter,  H  ve  eider  tte  final  years  <^  this  decade,  1  beheve  that  tfat  tune  has  come  to 
request  that  Puerto  Rico  receive  treatment  under  tie  AFDC  urogram  on  a  parity 
bans  vith  the  Statr 

In  considerii^  thir  request  to  revise  (  uerto  Rico'5  participation  in  the  AFDC 
program,  tic  Subcommittee  should  bear  m  n&nd  ttiat  after  an  89-yea:  long  legal 
relationrhp  betvettn  tie  Island  and  tie  mainland,  and  despite  substar  economic 
development^  needy  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico  still  remain  tie  poorest  gro\4) 
vitian  tie  population  of  tie  United  States  Fer  capita  personal  inconv  for  Pueru> 
Ricanr  fills  far  belov  maiidarJ  levels,  reachmg  to  just  one  tinrd  of  tie  level  for  tie 
U  S  in  general,  and  ipprs^Aimatsly  to  half  ihe  level  of  tie  poorest  of  tie  50  States 
Mean  fuuly  ucom.  for  all  famdies  in  Puerto  Rico  is  '^nly  slightly  itx)ve  tie  U  S 
p-^vf rry  level  De-?jte  the  e:cn5mic  prop-esf  ti»t  vt  havt  m^li,  our  un?mployjneni  ^ 
ra*^si:lle:;:wi:  17r. 

Moreover,  m  spite  of  tie  Island  's  dire  ecoiK^mic  ciromrtance:.  Puerto  Rico 
does  not  participate  at  all  in  several  major  federal  assistant  programs,  such  as 
Si^pitmental  Secunty  Income,  and  participates  only  to  a  very  himted  esrtent  m 
vanour  otter  federal  prograne  for  tie  needy,  such  a:  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
NutntiOi.aI  Assistance,  and  Pnmary  ariS  Secondary  Education  Tbese  ezclunons  are 
particularly  unfortunate  since  tie  elderl/,  children  under  \t,  and  members  cf 
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ciQ^pmt  ftmle-hndid  fmtlm  comprise  i  difproportioottely  ta jjh  ibare  of  the 
total  QumtKT  of  persoQT  belov  the  poverty  level  in  Puerto  Rico 

These  stark  reabtie:  are  refladed  in  tie  Commonvealth's  vampg  capacity  to 
rnsv  th?  br::  irtiunwni  a .^tie:  of  it5  AFDC  chentr  Vi'ter.  th?  Comm^nrealth 
naJe  it  uatial  c:r»  dftfrnvnaticn  of  recipient'  bnc  Ke^5  under  the  program 
(ududiog  costs  of  foud,  "lothiQg,  attrgy,  vatar  tuS  penoosJ  effects,  but  not 
including  hMBiiy)  IB  1978,  tt  vas  dttmnuaad  that  the  mnmum  cost  of  meeting 
tnsic  OKds  vas  tM  00  par  month  for  one  pertoi^  $112  00  per  mouth  for  tvo 
persoK,  $308  00  per  month  for  a  family  of  four,  and  l?01  per  month  for  afamdy  of 
SUE.  At  that  tuv,  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  federal  asnstance  inder  the  c^,  the 
Comn^nvtalth  could  mwt  only  $0$o  of  these  rnmuoum  basic  needs 

From  19gO  to  19E7  the  average  ntonttily  AFDC  caselott)  ucreaxd  from 
83,3C7  to  9(;,509,  an  mrruce  of  18  2^  During  this  same  penod,  1980-  19S7,  the 
cc>£i  '-•f  Ijviri?  in  rurru' }  ico  mtrfered  by  clos^;  to  50^  By Dertmber,  tb?  co:i 
of  br::  neels  tor  one  person  hi3  ucreased  to  $90  75  per  nwnth  Similarly,  the  costs 
cf  ba:i:  ne?l-  for  a  family  of  four  rose  to  $291 9^  These  sharp  price  inroce:, 
c  >\s(ilbi  v^^tl  the  rire  in  the  average  ca:eload,  vithoul  a  correfponling  increa:e  in  tbe 
Federal  share,  iiave  Knously  diminisbed  the  Commonvealth's  abibty  to  meet  these 
basic  needs  At  present,  theCommonvaalthcannmtoniy  ?SS5Sof  theosedsof  its 
AFDCchenls 

There  are  additional  eonfidenttonEundtrlying  our  request  Lirt  year,  as  part 
of  the  RaconciliatioD  BiU,  Ifau  SiAcommtlae  conadered  a  proposal  relating  to  an 
ancillary  program-  AFDC-UP  As  you  are  avare,  the  ongmal  Social  Security  Act 
permitted  States  to  provide  AFDC  assistance  only  lo  needy  chddren  m  one-pareai 
homes,  odess  the  feoond  parent  van  iheeDt  or  incapantated  In  1961,  as  an 
anti-racacnon  meanire,  CoiDgnss  tnacted  P  L  97-3S,  vhurh  gratfed  State:  the 
option  of  providing  AFDC  assistance  to  children  m  tvo-parent  famdies,  vher^  the 
principal  vage  earner  vas  unemployed  What  "^as  proposed  lart  year-  and  may 
ag)in  be  concidertd  tht:  year-  is  the  posnbility  ot  making  thi:  program  mauJatory 
fvr  all  jurisdiction:  participating  in  tte  AFDC  prograiL  Vilule  jm:6\c\iOjc 
receivmg  State-hke  treatment  voidd  not  be  affected  by  such  a  decision,  since  they 
vould  receive  additional  funding  t^ir  level  of  expenditms  roce,  the 
Commonvaalthvouldfaeeawmcnsu  Since  its  allocation  is  find  by  statute,  do 
n?v  fund;  vould  go  to  the  CommonveMth,  and  it  voidd  be  forced  to  shoulder  ths 
added  burden  alone 

Lastly,  It  should  be  noted  that  significant  disparities  have  ansen  betveen  the 
benefit  level;  on  the  I:land,  aix)  those  payable  on  the  mamland  Tfau:,  the  aven^ 
AFDC  monthly  payment  per  family  on  the  Island  IS  only  $97,  a:  opposed  to  $3i0per 
family  on  the  maimaod  Similarly,  the  avpr^  monthly  payment  on  the  Island  per 
recipient  is  only  $30,  vhle  the  average  payment  m  the  continenta!  US  is  $  1 16  per 
r£:ip.?r;  Th£  t*'tt:3i  hn? C.V.  tte  yyji  Anencn;  vhi/  liv*-  iTi  Puerto  Ri-::/  n:! 
c:Jv  receive  public  a::::Unce  vhiCh  i:  gro&ciy  inadequate  to  meet  tteir  m>:t  ba:ic 
ne«l',  but  that  they  are  also  rjbjectad  to  a  form  of  economic  discrimination  vhich 
other  poor  Americans  do  not  experience  The  result  is  that  those  vbo  need  aesistaoce 
the  mort  are  actually  receiving  the  least  help  Ths  simply  defies  reason.  On  behalf 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  I  urge  you  to  approve  legislation  giving  panty  treatment 
to  Ruerto  Ria>  m  the  AFDC  program  If  this  cannot  be  done  nov  due  to  the  senous 
budget  problems  the  nation  face:,  ve  request  that  at  the  very  least,  Puerto  Rieo  be 
granted  cost-of-bvinf  in:rea:e;  for  otir  program  suffrient  to  re:tore  the  ongina! 
purcba;ing  pover  of  the  1979  cap  We  estimate  that,  m  order  to  give  the  present 
ce:hri£;-iri  19SC-tJ^>  sarrt^  buyine  pot* e:  it  had  vheri  it  t- r  en^Misy*^  eight 
>f  vr  a£',  Rwrv.  f-i-'.  t'oul^  require  curr.ulatjvc  fo:'-M-!i\nr.^  a^jurtirtfn*, 
.^.i:h  rou:  j  ra::e  it  prjcipstjcii  l^,  AFE)C  to  $  1 09  rwllicn 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement, 
and  we  look  forwfiu:^  to  working  witb  him  as  this  issue  develops. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Fuster,  you  mentioned  that  a  family  on 
AFDC  in  Puerto  Rico  receives,  on  average,  $97  per  month  com- 
pared to  a  family  on  the  mainland  who  would  receive  about  $340. 
That  would  be  equivalent  to  about  $30  per  person  on  the  island, 
and  to  about  $90  here  on  the  mainland? 

Mr.  Fustkr.  $116. 

Chairman  Ford.  $116.  Does  this  cap  of  $72  million  include  sup- 
plemental security  income  as  well  as  AFDC,  or  is  it  just  AFDC? 

Mr.  FuflrrsR.  It  is  just  AFDC,  because  we  do  not  participate  in  

Chairman  Ford.  You  do  not  participate  in  the  supp  lemental  se- 
curity income  program  at  all? 

Mr.  Fustrr.  At  all,  right. 

Chairman  Ford.  Now,  what  about  your  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  on  the  island,  the  Federal  supplemental  benefits? 
Does  the  island  participate  in  the  Federal  supplemental  security 
benefits? 

Mr.  Fustkr.  The  island  participates  in  

Chairman  Ford.  The  Federal  <*upplemental  insurance  benefit 
that  was  provided  for  about  20  ^r  26  weeks.  Was  Puerto  Rico  eligi- 
ble for  that? 

Mr.  Fustkr.  We  were  eligible  for  that  program,  but  again  on  a 
limited  basis.  We  have  a  number  of  programs  that  are  aimed  at  t^e 
very  poor  in  the  island,  the  indigent  population,  that  we  receive 
Federal  funding,  but  all  of  it  is  capped.  The  consequence  is  that 
you  add  on  all  of  these  limitations,  and  each  one  of  the  different 
programs,  they  receive  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  living,  for 
example,  in  a  mainla.id  jurisdiction,  and  the  unemployment  is  an- 
other one  of  those. 

Chairman  Ford.  Why  were  they  capped?  Was  it  because  of  the 
936  program  in  Puerto  Rico,  or  was  it  because  of  the  distilled  spir- 
its? I  don't  know;  I  am  asking.  I  have  only  chaired  this  subcommit- 
tee for  6  years,  and  I  am  wondering,  why  did  we  cap  your  AFDC 
funds?  Why  hasn't  SSI  been  extended  to  you? 

Mr.  Fustkr.  I  suppose  that  the  basic  reason  is  the  size  of  the  in- 
digent population  of  Puerto  Rico.  We  have,  for  example,  a  Medicaid 
cap,  to  give  you  one  practical  example,  that  is  very,  very  inad- 
equate since  people  in  Puerto  Rico  receive  only  7  percent  of  what 
we  would  receive  if  we  were  given  parity  treatment  with  the  rest  of 
the  jurisdictions  in  the  mainland,  7  percent.  So,  in  this  sense, 
AFDC  is  not  really  the  worst.  There  are  others  where  the  inequity 
is  really  unconscionable,  I  would  say. 

Every  time  I  have  looked  into  this  matter,  the  response  I  have 
obtained  is  that  the  problem  is  that  Puerto  Rico  has  too  large  a 
population  of  indigent  people.  That  is  the  same  problem  with  nutri- 
tional assistance,  for  example. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  something  like  the  936 

Erogram.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  economy  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  this  very  peculiar  characteristic. 
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Chairman  Foej).  I  am  not  implying  that  it  should  or  that  the  936 
program  is  a  swap  for  this.  I  really  want  a  clear  understanding  of 
why  the  cap  was  placed  on  the  AFDC  benefits  on  the  island. 

Mr.  FusTKR.  I  imagine  it  would  be  the  cost.  If  we  were  to,  for  ex- 
ample»  adjust  the  current  ceiling,  just  to  give  cost-of-living  in- 
creases commensurate  with  inflation  in  the  last  8  years,  the  cap 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $109  million,  and  that  is  just  to  have  the 
same  bujdng  power  now  that  the  people  had  when  the  cap  was 
fixed  8  years  ago. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  it  is  because  of  your  large  indigent  popula- 
tion that  you  have  to— 

Mr.  FuSTRR.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  the  cap  at  $72  million? 
Mr.  FusTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  those  funds  must  cover  all  those  that  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  from  your  indigent  population.  Does  this 
cover  AFDC  as  well  as  SSI,  or  do  you  just  spend  the  $72  million  in 
AFDC? 

Mr.  FusTER.  Just  on  the  AFDC. 
Chairman  Ford.  Just  on  the  AFDC. 

You  also  use  some  of  the  $72  million  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled as  well  

Mr.  FuSTER.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  Which  are  some  of  the  people  that 
would  qualify  on  the  mainland  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits. 

Mr.  FuSTER.  Yes,  but  what  they  receive  there  is  something  like 
$4  out  of  $100  as  compared  to  what  they  would  receive  if,  instead  of 
the  AABD  program,  we  had  SSI. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  agreeing  vnth  you.  You  have  to  pay  your 
SSI  recipients  out  of  this  same  $72  million  that  must  be  used  for 
AFDC  benefits. 

Mr.  FuSTER.  Exactly. 

Chairman  Ford.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Families  eligible  for 
AFDC  receive  low  payments  on  the  island,  but  they  do  qualify  for 
Medicaid  benefits,  all  of  the  families,  once  they  trigger  onto  the 
program,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FuSTER.  Yes,  they  do. 

Chairman  Ford.  They  do. 

Mr.  FuSTER.  But  again,  the  Medicaid  program  is  so  grossly  limit- 
ed. Puerto  Rico  receives,  as  I  was  saying,  an  amount  that  is  only 
about  7  percent  of  what  they  would  receive  under  Medicaid  if 
Puerto  Rico  was  given  parity  treatment. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  ^mderstand.  You  have  a  cap  on  your  Medicaid 
benefits  as  well  on  the  island? 

Mr.  FuSTER.  Yes.  We  have  a  cap  on  the  Medicaid.  We  have  cap 
on  primary  and  secondary  education.  We  have  a  cap  on  Medicare. 
Wc  have  a  cap  on  food  checks. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  really  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
It  is  an  area  that  we  will  look  into  as  we  draft  the  final  version  of 
the  welfare  reform  package  in  the  coming  days,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  to  the  commits. 

Mr.  FusTER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Fobd.  Former  Governor  Thomburgh,  we  are  very  de- 
lighted once  again  to  welcome  you  to  the  Public  Assistance  Sub- 
committee. We  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  some  time  ago 
when  there  was  a  crisis  with  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  supplemental  insurance  program.  You  were  a 
real  asset  to  this  subcommittee  and  to  those  of  us  on  the  House 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  Your  input,  your  testimony,  working 
with  this  committee,  was  very  valuable. 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  that  I  ap- 
preciate your  thorougjmess  and  your  responsiveness  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  welcome  you  once  again  on  a  verv  critical  issue  that 
needs  to  be  addressed  in  this  Nation.  That  is  welfare  reform. 

I  welcome  you  before  the  subcommittee.  I  am  delighted  to  se  you 
once  again  and  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Brown  for  any  opening, 
introductory  statement  he  likes. 

Mr.  Brow.^.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

The  Governor  is  known  as  a  doer,  as  someone  who  gets  things 
done  and  someone  who  has  positive  alternatives,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted that  he  could  join  us  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  L.  THORNBURGH,  FORMER  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  PENNSYLVANU,  AND  DIRECTOR^DESlGNATE,  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  POLITICS,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, HARVARD  UNIVERSITY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HAROLD 
MILLER,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  URBAN  AND  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS,  CARNEGIE-MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Thornbubgh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  I  told  you,  the  work  that  was  done  in  this  subcommittee  on 
unemployment  compensation  provided  a  breathing  space  for  Penn- 
svlvania  and  other  industrial  States,  most  of  whom  have  turned 
the  comer,  with  reforms  at  the  State  level,  and  we  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  indebtedness  that  had  ac- 
crued to  the  Federal  Government  under  the  unemplc^^ent  com- 
pensation law,  and  I  wish  you  similar  success  with  this  endeavor. 

With  me  today  is  Harold  Miller,  associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  former  director  of  the  Office  of  Policy  Development  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Five  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  the  air  was  full  of  dire  predic- 
tions about  the  impact  of  a  recently  enacted  welfare  reform  law. 
The  successful  outcome  of  our  efforts  in  Pennsylvania,  a  msgor  in- 
dustrial State  in  the  process  of  a  dramatic  economic  transition,  has 
surprised  both  supporters  and  detractors  of  the  progrion. 

As  welfare  reform  h^'^  at  last  moved  front  and  center  on  the  na- 
tional agenda,  with  lea  ^rs  of  both  parties  in  Washington  as  well 
as  the  Nation's  Governors  focusing  welcome  attention  on  our  cur- 
rent system  of  caring  for  the  Nation's  most  needy,  it  may  well 
prove  useful  to  review  Pennsylvania's  5  years  of  experience  with 
welfare  reform. 

First,  a  look  at  history.  As  the  1970's  came  to  a  close,  Pennsylva- 
nia's welfare  program  was  nearly  out  of  control.  With  overall 
public  assistance  expenditures  more  than  tripling  from  1971  to 
1979,  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  level  of  benefits  since  1975, 
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during  a  period  of  ravaging  inflation.  Whv?  Because  Pennsylvania, 
with  about  5  percent  of  the  Nation  s  population,  had  almost  20  per- 
cent the  Nation's  general  assistance  welfare  recipients  and 
simply  could  not  afford  to  provide  grant  increases  out  of  available 
resources. 

At  the  heart  of  the  system's  shortcomings  was  a  failure  to  differ- 
entiate between  benefits  for  those  permanently  expectant  of  State 
support— that  is,  the  very  old,  the  very  young,  caretakers,  the 
lumdicapped,  and  the  disabled — and  those  transitionally  in  need  of 
assistance,  mostly  single,  able-bodied,  employable  incuviduals  be- 
tween wes  18  and  45. 

Our  first  assignment,  then,  was  to  separate  these  two  separate 
and  distinct  groups  and  to  treat  them  differently;  tliuc  is,  to  raise 
benefits  for  the  chnmicaily  needy  with  the  funds  saved  by  moving 
the  transitionaUy  needy  m  the  permanent  welfare  rolls  and  into 
job  training  and  job  placement  programs  which  would  break  their 
cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 

Pennqrlvania's  1982  Iwislation,  enacted  after  3  years  of  debate, 
did  just  that.  It  provided  for  increases  in  benefits  to  those  unable  to 
support  themselves  while  limiting  benefits  for  the  emplqyable,  re- 
stricting them  to  3  months'  cash  assistance  per  year,  during  which 
time  they  were  obliged  to  seek  employment  and  to  partUnpate  in 
public  service  jobs— ecx^lled  worldare  programs— on  our  theoi]y 
that  the  best  way  to  get  a  job  is  to  have  a  jdi>.  In  many  casec,  this 
was  the  first  such  experience  in  a  lifetime  for  these  welfare  recipi- 
ents. 

The  transitionaUy  nee<^  remained  eligible  for  food  stamps  and 
medical  assistance  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  help  tiiem  make 
the  transition  to  independence.  Savings  from  these  st^  went  into 
beefed-up  job  training  and  placement  programs  ai««l  tax  credits  for 
prospective  employers,  as  well  as  incr^md  grant  levels. 

With  nearW  5  years'  experience,  the  results,  I  suggest,  are  most 
instructive,  nrst,  overall  State  expenditures  for  public  assistance 
today  are  actually  slightly  less  than  they  were  8  years  ago. 

Grant  levels,  however,  nave  been  increased  four  times  in  the  past 
7  yean  by  an  aggregate  of  25  percent  for  a  family  of  four,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  over  half  a  billion  new  doUuv  in  asristance 
during  this  period.  Pennsylvania's  overall  benefits  and  eligibility 
remain  among  the  most  generous  of  the  States. 

Over  1,200  State,  county,  and  local  government  and  nonprofit 
agencies  have  provided  public  service  fobs  for  more  than  133,000 
employable  former  welfare  recipients,  despite  a  politically  inspired 
boycott  of  this  pn»ram  by  the  State's  two  largest  cities,  Phitedel- 
pma  and  Pittsburgh,  where  40  percent  of  those  j^:^)sr^  reside. 

A  1984  study  showed  that  welfare  reform  did  not  create  serious 
problems  for  those  whose  benefits  were  reduced,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority did  not  return  to  the  rolls  when  they  were  eligible  again. 

By  year-end  1986,  a  total  of  nearly  300,000  former  welfare  recipi- 
ents have  found  private-sector  jobs  or  were  placed  in  job  training 
programs,  including  50,000  ''alumni"  of  the  workfare  component. 

While  the  welfare  bureaucracy  has  been  reduced  in  size  by  elimi- 
nating over  8,000  unneeded  positions,  AFDC  error  rates  have  plum- 
meted from  over  16  percent  to  less  t  lan  6  percent,  saving  $70  mil- 
lion a  year. 
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Moreover,  efforts  to  crack  down  on  fraud  have  more  than  dou- 
bled recovered  funds  from  this  source,  and  the  State  has  led  the 
Nation  in  the  past  4  years  in  child  support  collections,  offisetting 
welfare  costs  by  another  $67  million  last  year  alone. 

A  $4  million  comprehensive  initiative  to  improve  services  to 
pregnant  teenacers  and  teenage  parents  was  implemented  last  year 
m  order  to  head  off  welfare  dependency  among  this  highly  vulnera- 
ble group.  Record  levels  of  support  for  other  State  human  service 
intigrams,  including  imaginative  programs  for  the  homeless  and  at- 
risk  children,  rounded  out  a  total  overhaul  of  Pennqrlvania's 
people-oriented  programs. 

In  introducing  our  welfiEU^  reforms  to  the  Penn^lvania  General 
Assemblv  in  October  1979, 1  stated,  'The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  take  able-bodied  men  and  women  ofT  of  our  wel£EU«  rolls.'* 
Even  a  strongly  rebcnmding  economy— and  1986  saw  a  record 
number  of  Pennsylvania  working  men  and  women  on  the  job  and 
unemployment  at  a  12-y^  low — even  ^is  has  kept  this  ambitious 
goal  b^ond  fiill  realization  in  Pennnrlvania,  but  the  turnaround 
has  be^  dramatic.  From  a  decade  during  which  155,000  people 
were  added  to  the  welfare  rolls,  wc  have  seen  the  layst  5  years' 
effort  produce  a  net  reduction  of  over  100,000. 

The  lesson?  From  a  State  which  has  actually  implemented  a  wel- 
fare reform  effort,  it  trul^  iq»pears  that  taigetmg  cash  assistance  to 
those  who  have  no  Iraitimate  expectation  of  seU-suf!iciency,  while 
expanding  service  anoT  support  to  those  who  can  work,  pays  off  for 
welfiBre  recipients  and  tas^yers  alike. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  pleased  to  consider  any 
questions  you  mi^t  have. 

Chairman  FoBD.  Thank  you  verv  much.  Governor. 

Your  testimony  recommends  that  we  target  cash  assistance  to 
those  who  cannot  be  8elf-«ufficient  and  expand  the  work  activities 
for  those  who  can  work  among  AFDC  recipients. 

Who  should  not  be  expected  to  work? 

Mr.  Thornbuboh.  The  category  that  we  identified  as  the  chron- 
ically needy  are  those  people  who,  because  of  age  or  tender  years, 
or  because  of  handicap  or  disability,  or  because  caretaker  respon- 
sibilities, those  people  with  drug  and  alcohol  problems  that  may 
temporarily  force  them  out  of  the  job  market,  that  group  ^  people 
of  whom  we  reasonably  cannot  have  an  expectation  of  successfully 
going  throu^  job  training  and  job  placement  programs  that  would 
tend  to  sui^ort  themselves. 

Chairman  Fobd.  And  all  of  them  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  AFDC  or  the  welfare  program.  Perhaps  they  receive  general 
assistance  or  some  other  assistance  other  than  just  AFDC. 

Mr.  Thobnbubgh.  Right.  The  experiences  that  I  oatlined  in 
Pennsylvania  related  to  our  changes  in  the  general  assistance  pro- 
gram, with  some  piggybacking  on  changes  inade  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram as  well. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  recommend  that  some  changes  be  made 
in  the  AFDC  program  to  include  general  assistance? 

Mr.  Thobnbubgh.  I  think  the  lesson  that  is  forthcoming  from 
our  experience  and  other  States'  experiences  with  the  State-funded 
general  assistance  program  indicates  that  the  direction  in  which 
the  consensus  seems  to  be  developing  of  substituting  for  those  who 
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are  able  to  work,  work  requirements,  work  registration,  job  train- 
ing, and  job  placement  programs,  in  tbose  areas  wbere  rash  sub- 
sistence is  the  sole  recourse  now,  has  a  lot  ia  recommend  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  administration  and  other  organizations 
have  made  reconunendations  which  have  addressed  the  issue  of  at 
what  age  a  child  should  be  before  the  mother  is  rnquired  or  asked 
to  go  into  a  training  or  work  program.  What  is  your  response  to 
this?  What  would  you  recommend.  Governor? 

BIr.  l^ORNBUXGH*  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  more  than  I  know,  and 
I  don't  think  I  can  give  you  an  answer  on  that  I  hope  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  addressed  in  order  to  get  the  views  (tf  people  who  have 
had  experience  with  it 

We  bave»  in  our  State,  what  is  the  ase,  6? 

Mr.  BfnxBR.  Age  6.  That  is  the  AFDC. 

Mr.  Thornbubgh.  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  proposals  to 
reduce  that  Now,  there  are  aome  down  to  3  years  

Chairman  Fqhd.  Yes.  Several  ori^anizations  have  made  a  recom- 
mendation of  3  years  of  age.  Tlie  administration  has  said  that  after 
6  months  the  mother  should  be  placed  in  a  training  or  work  pro- 
pram. 

The  question  is  before  the  committee,  and  6  years  of  age  might 
be  

Mr.  Thqrnbusgh.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  going  to  depend  on 
the  availability  of  quality  day  care  or  early  intervention  programs 
which  can  take  up  the  slack  or,  indeed,  improving  U;  on  the  envi- 
ronment that  mimt  exist  in  a  single-parent  housdiold  or  a  house- 
hold that  is  total^  d^iendent  on  public  assistance. 

But  to  fix  a  specific  age,  I  think,  probably  is  going  to  have  to 
take  some  careful  examination  by  your  committee  and  your  coun- 
terparts. I  wouldn't  want  to  venture  a  guess  on  tkit  now. 

Chairman  Fobd.  All  ri^t 

Mr.  Thoxnburoh.  I  thkik  there  certainly  is  an  a^  beyond  which 
the  type  of  traditional  custodial  care,  caretaking  within  the  family, 
can  be  whittled  away  to  provide  self-€uf!iciency  and  the  dignity  and 
economic  security  that  goes  with  a  job  if  there  are  quality  pro- 
grams available  to  act  as  an  alternative. 

Chairman  Fobd.  Governor,  one  final  question.  What  is  it  that  is 
different  today  that  makes  welfare  reform  possible?  I  mean,  what 
is  the  climate  throug^iout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Thoxnbubgh.  I  think  there  are  probably  three  things,  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  is  a  recognition  that  the  deficit  problem  requires 
an  examination  of  every  program  that  government  runs  at  every 
level  in  terms  of  cost-ben^t  analysis  and  a  look  at  welfare.  Clear- 
ly, as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony;  when  that  C06t4)enefit  analysis 
was  cerried  out  in  our  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  re^^rd  to  the 
general  assistance  program,  it  produced  some  dramatic  changes 
which  turned  out  to  be  for  the  good 

Second,  I  think  the  experience  J  the  States— and  certainly  you 
have  heard  from  a  number  of  Governors,  former  Governors,  legisla- 
tors, and  others  who  have  experimented  in  this  area — provides  a 
model  for  the  Federal  Government  to  look  at  a  more  comprehen- 
sive overhaul  of  the  entire  system. 

Third,  I  think,  to  complement  the  chairman  and  his  colleagues 
and  his  counterparts  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  administration. 
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there  is  a  public  focus  by  elected  and  appointed  officials  on  the 
need  to  balance  the  cost  with  providing  a  ftill  range  of  benefits  for 
those  people  who  are  in  need. 

When  an  idea's  time  comes,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  resist, 
and  I  think  that  these  hearings  and  their  counterparts  will  have  a 
very  positive  fallout  in  this  reqiect. 

Chairman  Fosd.  How  do  we  get  past  the  perception  that  a  wel- 
fare reform  package  will  cost  billions  of  additional  dollars  and  that 
we  are  just  throwing  money  at  the  problem?  No  oiie  wants  to  look 
ahead  5,  6,  10  years  away  and  say  we  will  spend  money  in  the 
short  rm,  but  in  the  long  run,  it  will  not  onlv  save  the  Federal 
Gavmmient  some  dollars  but  also  bring  about  family  stability  and 
save  a  valuable  resource— our  children— from  becoming  real  pn^ 
lems  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Thosnbubgh.  I  think  you  have  two  problems  of  public  per- 
ception that  are  difficult  to  address  simultaneously  but,  nonethe- 
less, drawing  on  experience  such  as  we  had  in  our  State  and  in 
other  States,  can  be  addressed 

One  is  a  perception  that  welfare  reform  is  some  draconian  meas- 
ure directed  against  the  poor  in  a  disguised  form.  The  other,  as  you 
point  out,  is  that  it  is  a  guise  for  massive  new  public  expenditures. 

I  think  the  experience  in  State  welfare  reform — and  that  is  one 
of  the  beauties  d  our  Federal  qrstem,  that  these  can  be  carried  out 
without  national  consequences — ^would  indicate  that,  as  in  our 
State,  careful  reform  can  be  carried  out  at  no  additional  public  ex- 
pense by  utilizing  the  savings  and  a4justing  the  level  arit  benefits 
and  eli^bilily  to  enhance  the  opportunity  for  people  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

In  our  State,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  savings  achieved  from  restrict- 
ing the  eligibility  of  single,  able-bodied,  emplmrable  people  were 
plowed  back  into  enhanced  efforts  to  provide  job  training  and  job 
placement  through  the  work  r^^ration  program  so  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  costs  evened  out  and  in  foct  were  slightly  re- 
duced, but  with  a  much  better  mix  between  people  who  were  re- 
ceiving subsistence  payments  in  cash  and  those  who  were  support^ 
ing  thimselves. 

m  fact,  when  you  take  into  account  the  increased  taxes  paid  by 
those  people  who  came  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  became  employable 
and  paid  additional  tax  revenues,  you  would  probably  have  a  fairly 
substantial  gain.  But  just  looking  at  it  within  the  confines  of  the 
program  itself,  I  think  you  can  accomplish  that. 

The  other  perception  was  one  that  I  indicated  obtained  at  the 
outset  of  this  program.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  this 
Penni^lvania  program  in  terms  of  what  effect  it  would  have  on 
people  who  theretofore  Imd  been  on  ^  welfare  roUs  with  no  obli- 
gation to  seek  work  or  accept  job  training  or  accept  jobs  for  a  12- 
month  period.  There  was  a  perception  that  they  would  be  pr^u- 
diced  by  this  change. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  that  furor  died  down  within  a  year  or  so  after  the  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect,  and  it  was  seen  that  it  did  not  produce 
those  kinds  of  draconian  results.  But  it  is  a  challenge  to  see  that 
the  public  understands  that  this  is  a  program  that  balances  fiscal 
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concerns  with  continued  compassion  for  those  people  who  are  in 
need. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you»  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  your  comments  are  most  interesting,  and  we  appreci- 
ate your  conung. 

Tell  me  a  litUe  about  your  program  on  tax  incentives  for  employ- 
ers. What  was  involved  and  how  did  it  work? 

Mr.  Trornburgh.  The  notion  was  that  in  order  to  urovide  a 
"auTOt"  to  employers  to  pra^de  jobs  for  those  people  wnom  they 
might  otherwise  look  askance  at— people  on  the  welfare  rolls— they 
would  be  given  a  tax  credit  for  every  employee  that  was  added  to 
their  payroll  from  the  welfar::  rolls.  The  total  amount  of  the  credit 
was  what,  Harold? 

Mr.  MnxER.  It  amounts  to  about  $3,000  over  the  course  of  3 
years.  It  is  a  minimum  employment  requirement  of  1  year  in  oider 
to  claim  the  credit,  and  they  can  claim  it  up  to  3  full  years  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Brown.  How  successful  do  you  think  that  provision  was? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  had  about,  I  think,  11,000  to  12,000  welfare 
recipients  find  jobs  using  the  tax  credit  in  the  past  4  yeare. 

Mr.  Brown.  Most  of  the  tax  credit  programs  I  was  familiar  with 
when  I  used  to  work  for  a  living  were  programs  that  did  not  induce 
employers  to  create  new  jobs.  Employers  applied  for  the  credit  be- 
cause it  was  a  source  of  revenue. 

Was  it  your  feeling  that  you  had  people  actually  start  new  jobs 
bocause  of  the  tax  incoitive?  Do  you  think  that  at  least  some  of  the 
jobs  would  not  have  existed  without  the  credit? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of  observations  in  that 
respect,  Congressman. 

nrst  of  aU,  the  cause-and-effect  relationship  is  hard  to  establish 
when  you  pick  this  one  component  of  a  comprehensive  set  of  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  transform  welfare  recipients  into  ftill- 
time  employees. 

For  example,  under  our  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program, 
a  priority  is  given  to  welfare  recipients  in  job  training  programs  to 
enhance  their  movement  onto  private  payrolls.  That  could  meld 
with  the  tax  benefit  to  kind  of  give  you  a  little  difficulty  in  actual- 
ly tracing  what  the  genesis  of  the  employment  was. 

The  same  thing  with  our  Comprehensive  Work  Expehence  pro- 
gram, the  workfare  component,  which  was  desimed  to  get  people 
work  experience  and,  as  I  said,  many  times  for  tee  first  time  b^m 
to  develop  a  notion  of  what  it  meant  to  apply  for  a  job  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  job  training,  and  that  would  move  people  oiit  of  the 
public  sector  workfare  program  into  private  sector  employment. 
That  is  a  question  of  causation,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  answer 
your  question. 

The  second  thing  is  that,  during  this  period  of  time,  we  had  a 
rapidly  expanding  economy.  We  have  seen  about  500,000  new  jobs, 
net  new  jobs,  created  over  the  last  3  years  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
again,  the  causation  factor  somewhat  breaks  down. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  people  who  were  on  welfare  have 
moved  into  private  sector  jobs,  and  our  sense  is  that,  as  a  compo- 
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nent,  not  a  cure-all  but  a  component  of  a  comprehensive  welfare 
reform  plan,  tihe  tax  credit,  at  minimal  coet»  provided  enough  of  an 
incentive  to  keep  it  included.  It  really  would  have  to  be  evaluated 
more  fully  than  I  think  we  have  done. 
Ifr.  Bbown.  Thank  you. 

Did  vou  use  public  jobs  in  this  process  of  providing  a  work  alter- 
native? 

Mr.  Thobnbusqh.  Yes.  Public  agencies,  including  agencieb  of 
State  government,  most  notably  our  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  and  tbe  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  I  guess,  was  the 
other  

Mr.  MnxBR.  And  welfare,  too. 

Bflr.  Thobnbubgh  [continuing].  And  the  Department  cf  Wel£Btre, 
yes.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  success  stories  in  that  regard  of  people 
coming  into  public  employment  as  workfare  employees  and  then 
string  on  and  getting  nill-time  jobs. 

We  also  used  nonprofit  agencies  and  other  social  service  agencies 
to  provide  this  kind  of  component  as  well. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Do  you  think  these  folks  performed  a  valuable 
pid>lic  service? 

Mr.  THOBNauBGH.  I  think  they  were  assessed  very  highly.  The 
sanctions  figure  was  minimal. 
Mr.  MiLLBB.  In  terms  of  people  being  sanctioned? 
Mr.  Thornbuboh.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  It  was  about  3  percert;  3  percent  of  the  people  par- 
ticipating were  sanctioned  for  not  participating. 

Mr.  Thobnbubgh.  That  was  available  for  those  people  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  service.  So  I  think  that  is  about  as  good  as 
jrou  would  find  anywhere. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  is  much  better  than  we  do  in  Congress,  I  think. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Thobnbubgh.  Well,  the  sanction  is  little  more  draconian  in 
Congress  as  well. 

But  I  think  you  would  get  a  good  assessment  of  the  quality  of 
work  This  is  a  very  important  feature  of  this,  in  my  view.  Once 
that  initial  hurdle  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  work  ethic  process — 
people  who  have  never  worked  oftentimes  have  difficulty  keeping 
in  mind  the  fact  that  they  have  certain  times^  when  they  must 
come  and  when  they  can  leave,  and  that  probably,  more  thism  any 
skiUs  picked  up  during  the  particular  job,  is  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion of  the  workfare  component. 

Mr.  Bbown.  We  had  witnesses  testify  yesterday  who  were  con- 
cerned that  AFDC  employment  programs  might  lead  to  displace- 
ment of  r^ular  workers  in  the  public  sector  jobs  by  welfare  recipi- 
ents. Did  you  have  that  experience? 

Mr.  Thobnbubgh.  No.  The  law  itself  provided  that  no  workfare 
employee  could  diq>lace  or  fill  a  vacancy  that  existed  on  a  public 

GyroU.  What  this  did  was  to  undertake  programs  that  would  not 
ve  been  done  otherwise  with  the  existing  payroll. 
The  disappointment  to  us  was  that  neither  Philadelphia  nor 
Pittsburgh  or  Alleghenv  County,  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area,  par- 
ticipated in  a  meaningnil  way,  the  disappointment  being  in  terms 
of  what  could  have  been  done  in  migor  urban  areas. 
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For  example,  in  Philadelphia,  they  have  a  rather  sizable  graffiti 
problem.  Philadelphia's  graffiti  is  probably  more  lurid  than  some 
of  the  other  cities. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  are  more  interesting  than  those  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Thornbubgh.  They  are  more  interesting,  right.  And  this  is 
an  election  year,  and  it  will  probably  get  more  lurid.  But  '  always 
thought  that  that  would  be  a  very  profitable  way  to  turn  workfare 
into  a  beautification  project,  because,  particularly  with  the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  young  minority  unemployed,  even  in  an  im- 
proving economy  within  that  city,  to  begin  to  develop  work  habits. 

They  had  started  a  program  there  at  public  expense  to  do  this, 
and  it  just  seemed  io  me  that  they  were  missing  a  bet  But  I  am 
not  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  so  I  cannot  really  speak  on  it 

Mr.  Bhown.  Well,  it  may  be  not  all  bad;  it  may  be  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  At  times,  I  think  that  is  probably  so. 

Mr.  Brown.  Did  you  require  recipients  of  food  stamps  to  partici- 
pate in  your  program? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Only  to  this  extent,  that  those  people  who  for- 
merly received  year-round  welfare  benefits  and  had  them  cut  back 
to  3  months  a  vear  continued  to  receive  food  stamps  through  the 
entire  12  months.  I  don't  think  there  were  any  other  food  stamp 
consequences. 

Mr.  Brown.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  the  program  to  have  some 
flexibility  in  using  food  stamps? 
Mr.  Thornburgh.  In  cashing  out? 

Mr.  Brown.  Cashing  out  or  using  money  fix)m  food  stamps  as 
part  of  an  overall  em^yment  program? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Well,  I  think— my  tendency  is  to  agree  with 
my  former  colleagues  in  their  traditional  view  being  that  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  flexibility  for  experimentation  ought  to  be  provided 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  al- 
ready, but  one  never  knows  where  the  next  solid  idea  is  going  to 
come  from  in  this  area,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mflyimntw 
number  of  options  that  are  provided  to  be  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
dress different  situation  and  different  needs,  the  better  off  you  are 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  Mnj^.  If  I  might,  the  suggestion  that  we  have  often  felt 
would  be  helpful  would  be  if  in  fact  there  was  consistency  between 
the  food  stamp  and  AFDC  programs  so  that  we  could  simplify  ad- 
ministration and  try  to  use  some  of  those  administrative  resources 
that  now  go  into  following  the  rules  in  the  programs  and  turn  that 
over  into  employment  and  training  assistance. 

Mr.  Brown.  Help  me  understand  that.  What  you  are  suggesting 
is  that  you  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  personnel  to  administer 
both  programs? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do,  but  we  have  to  have  more  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent rules  and  regulations  in  each  program. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  From  Ag  and  from  HHS. 

Mr.  MnxER.  It  adds  an  additional  d^^  of  complexity  in  the 
program  that  we  could  probably  reduce  by  having  consistency. 

Mr.  Brown.  So  when  we  say  consistency,  we  mean  similar  quali- 
fication standards  or  similar  Idnds  of  verification? 

Mr.  Miller.  All  of  the  eligibility  and  rules. 
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Mr.  Thornburoh.  Something  as  simple  as  the  same  forms  used 
by  two  dHTerent  F^eral  agencies. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  talking  about  forms  and  standards  and  veri- 
fication? 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly,  the  whole— we  have  had,  for  example,  to 
pursue  separate  initiatives  on  error  rates  in  food  stamps  and  AFDC 
with  two  different  agencies  at  the  Federal  level,  which  takes  a  lot 
of  time  and  energy  away  from  programs  that  could  be  used  to  help 
people  get  jobs. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  very  interested  in 
following  up  on  that.  You  appreciate  some  of  our  difficulties  be- 
cause we  are  divided  into  separate  committees  that  tend  to  view 
these  issues  differently.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  supply  us 
with  a  little  note  on  that,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  I  think  what  I  might  do.  Congressman  Brown, 
is  conmiunicate  that  concern  to  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  can  collate  the  experiences  that  all  of  the 
States  have  had  in  that  regard  and  give  you  a  Httle  broader  reach 
than  just  what  Pennsylvania's  vantage  point  is. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  It  is  an  important— -it  sounds  like  one  of  those 
off-in-the-comer  bureaucratic  questions,  but,  believe  me,  the  cost  of 
that  multiple  compliance  and  the  difficulty  of  working  through  it  is 
substantial.  So  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  on  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  One  last  question.  One  concern  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed during  these  hearings  is  that,  by  giving  States  flexibility, 
you  may  well  leave  people  without  adequate  support.  Do  you  agree 
with  tlids  concern? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Well,  Pennsylvania,  long  before  and  including 
up  to  today,  under  my  successor,  has  always  had  a  tradition  of  pro- 
viding very  generous  benefits  to  people  in  need  both  in  terms  of  un- 
employment compensation,  general  assistance,  and  some  of  the  cut- 
ting-edge programs  that  aid  the  poor.  So  it  is  not  within  my  experi- 
ence that  that  kind  of  flexibility  would  be  a  problem. 

I  think  that  the  statement  adopted  by  the  National  Governors 
Association  last  month  should  be  of  some  reassurance  on  that  score 
with  regard  to  the  level  of  benefits.  The  kind  of  flexibility  that  I 
think  we  are  addressing  does  not  relate  so  much  to  dollars  and 
cents  as  it  does  to  the  form  in  which  benefits  are  to  be  forthcoming, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  administered,  and  to  give  the 
States  a  little  bit  of  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  their  particular  pro- 
file, their  particular  constituency,  and  not  have  this  cookie-cutter 
approach  that  something  stamped  out  in  HHS  or  Ag  or  wherever 
has  to  suffice  for  every  locale. 

That  is  happening,  I  am  bound  to  say.  There  is  a  lot  more  of  that 
flexibility,  but  it  is  always  a  concern  in  areas  such  as  Mr.  Miller 
mentioned  that  you  kind  of  scratch  your  head  and  say.  Why  do  you 
have  to  do  this  this  way?  Well,  it  is  because  they  say  you  do  it  that 
way  in  Washington.  And  that  kind  of  flexibility,  I  think,  would  be 
extremely  useful. 

Again,  I  cannot  speak  for  my  former  colleagues  or  those  present 
Governors,  but  I  do  not  get  a  sense  that  the  movement  that  the 
Governors  are  undertaking  is  a  penny-pinching  movement  that 
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would  have  adverse  effects  or  the  level  of  support  forthcoming  to 
people  in  need. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  what  they  are  looking  for  are  more  cost 
effective  ways  to  provide  real  benefits  that  are  targeted  in  the  way 
that  we  did  it  in  Pennsylvania;  that  is,  a  maximum  amount  of  cash 
assistance  to  those  people  for  whom  we  can  have  no  legitimate  ex- 
pectation Oa  selfHsupport  and  a  mATim^^ni  amount  of  support  in 
making  the  transition  from  welfare  dependency  tc  the  di^^ty  and 
economic  secunty  of  a  job  for  those  people  who  can. 

I  would  '  prised  if  there  was  any  Siate,  if  you  are  able  to 
conae  up  solution  that  meets  those  needs,  that  will  be  pro- 

viding an>    ^  for  those  in  need  than  they  aie  today. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Obandler. 

Mr.  CiiANDLBR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  this  has  been  very  interesting,  and  I  appreciate  your 
testimony. 

I  was  curious  how  it  was  that  Philadelphia  and  Pittsbuigh, 
under  your  law,  opted  out.  Ab  I  understand  it,  they  did  not  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  The  participation  in  the  workfare  program  is 
voluntary.  We  have  had  some  1,300  communities  and  agencies  par- 
ticipate. But  I  cannot  sp^ak  for  why  they  did  not  do  it,  except  that 
it  clearlv  had  its  genesis  in  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Republican  Gover- 
nor and  the  mayors  of  those  cities  are  Democrats.  Maybe  you 
might  ask  them. 

Interestingly  enough,  my  successor  in  office  is  a  Democrat,  and 
his  secretaiv  of  public  welfare,  in  one  of  his  first  public  addresses 
to  this  problem,  stated  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  Phila- 
delphia T^ttsburgh  involved.  Maybe  he  will  have  better  luck 
with  his  party  colleagues  than  I  did. 

Mr.  Chandler.  When  you  were  talking  in  response  to  Mr. 
Brown's  questions,  one  that  I  had  intended  to  ask,  you  mentioned 
"^he  sanctions  for  those — I  think  you  said  3  percent— who  failed  to 
participate  or  perform.  What  were  those  sanctions?  Complete  loss 
of  benefits? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  They  were  the  loss  of  benefits,  yes. 
Mr.  Chandler.  The  total  loss  of  benefits? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  The  benefits,  as  you  know— the  conversion  is 
that  the  benefits  are  forthcoming  and  the  hours  worked  are  ob- 
tained by  dividing  tl  i  benefits  by  the  minimum  wage.  That,  in 
effect,  emplo3n3  people  in  these  pid>lic  service  jobs  at  a  minimum, 
wage  level,  u  they  don't  perform,  they  don't  show  up,  then  they 
are  treated  as  they  would  be  in  a  private  sector  job  and  relieved. 
They  lose  their  benefits,  their  paycheck. 

Mr.  Chandler.  That  was  apparently  an  adeqiiate  incentive  to 
participate. 

The  chairman  raises  a  question  that  I  think  is  troubling  every- 
body on  the  committee,  and  that  is  the  appropriate  age  of  the  child 
at  which  we  require  participation  in  either  training  or  a  workfare 
type  of  situation.  However,  there  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  the 
teen  mothers.  I  think  that  is  a  little  different  issue  them,  say,  one 
who  is  in  her  twenties  or  thirties. 
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How  did  you  handle  that  under  your  program?  What  require- 
ments did  you  have,  say,  for  continuation  of  high  school  for  a  teen 
mother? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  We  b^an  a  program  last  year  to  provide  sup- 
port for  pregnant  teenagers  and  teen  mothers  to  enable  them  to 
complete  their  education  by  provid|ing  a  support  mechanism  for 
both  their  prenatal  care  and  care  of  infants  after  their  delivery. 

We  also  have  provided,  as  a  part  of  our  job  training  program, 
that  same  kind  of  supp(»t  for  teen  mothers  in  job  training  pro- 
grams, if  they  are  dbropouts  or  after  their  education.  In  fact,  there 
is  one  program  that  I  visited  in  Fittsburgh  last  year  that  is  truly 
unique  in  that  it  is  a  three-generational  program. 

The  voung  mother  is  enrolled  in  a  job  training  program  while 
her  imant  is  in  a  day  care  center  tended  by  the  young  mother's 
mother,  Uie  grandmother.  I  was  able  to  share  that  experience  with 
a  group  of  other  Governors  who  were  visiting,  and  it  was  truly  a 
remarkable  synergism  at  work  that  involved  all  three  generations 
in  very  important  things. 

The  young  mother  was  being  trained  for  a  job.  The  infant  was 
being  tended  by  who  better  than  a  grandmother,  and  the  grand- 
motiber  had  a  sense  of  participation  in  creating  a  family  unit  that 
was  going  to  be  self-flupportLog. 

That  khid  of  program  indicates  that  the  flexibility  that  I  spoke  of 
can  often  produce  some  very  hehrtwarming  results  as  well. 

Mr.  Chandlir.  I  very  much  agree. 

Two  more,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

I  suspect  that  Pennsylvania  is  a  great  deal  like  my  State  of 
Washington  in  the  diversity  of  the  economy,  everything  from  heavy 
industry  to  agriculture.  As  you  know,  for  employers,  that  creates 
oftientimes  a  mf&cult  need  for  seasonal  employees. 

I  think  that— well,  I  will  see  if  you  agree— our  welfare  system 
has  tended  to  discourage  recipients  from  participating  in  those  sea- 
sonal jobs  because  of  the  loss  of  benefits.  How  did  you  address  this, 
or  did  you,  in  your  plan? 

Mr.  Thornbuboh.  I  do  not  think  we  focused  on  that  particular 
aspect  because  very  little  of  our  agricultural  employment  is  season- 
al. We  have,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  our  mushroom 
industry,  and  parts,  I  suspect,  of  the  tobacco-raising  industry,  but 
there  is  not  a  significant  number  of  migrant  workers  or  seasonal 
workers  there.  Most  of  our  farming  is  family  farming,  and  we  don't 
have  that  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  was  addressed  specifically 
within  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  general  assistance  program  that  we  established 
would  be  helpful  in  that  because  it  provides  3  months  of  assistance 
out  of  the  year,  which  would  cover  people  during  the  period  they 
are  not  working,  and  they  can  also,  in  many  cases,  continue  to  re- 
ceive medical  assistance  and  food  stamps  during  the  period  they 
are  working,  depending  on  what  their  wc^e  level  is. 

Mr.  Chandler.  But  it  certainly  would  argue  for  the  flexibility 
that  you  talked  about  earlier. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Chandler.  In  States  luce  ours,  it  would  not  be  a  3-month 
period.  That  might  be  the  employment  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Thornburgh.  You  would  have  a  9-inonth  period  of  unem- 
ployment, yes. 

Mr.  Chandler.  Right,  or  less— cutting  fresh  flowers,  picking  ber- 
ries, that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  heard  that  testimony  from  one  gen- 
tleman who  said  that  it  did  not  make  any  sense  to  provide  training 
to  a  participant  unless  there  was  a  job  available,  which  I  Aoue^t 
was  really  an  incredible  thing  to  say,  and  I  referred  to  an  article 
that  I  had  read  in  a  publication  that  we  kind  of  had  a  chuckle  over. 

But  I  brought  that  article  today,  and  I  thought  it  would  just  be 
more  appropriate  to  read  this  statement,  a  very  short  one,  into  the 
record,  quoting  this— I  am  sure  you  have  never  heard  of  them 
unless  you  have  teenagers,  too— a  singing  group  called  Rim  DMC. 
They  are  from  Queens,  NY. 

Do  you  like  them,  too? 

Mr.  Thornburoh.  That  is  the  number  one  rap  outfit  in  the  coim- 
try.  Come  on.  Congressman.  You've  got  to  get  with  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chandur.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  Republican  former  Governor  here  

Chairman  Ford.  Maybe  a  good  Democrat  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chandler  [continuing].  Who  has  heard  of  Rim  DMC. 

Mr.  Thornburoh.  In  fact  I  did  a  little  rap  number  (rf*  my  own 
last  year  at  our  gridiron  dinner,  so  if  you  want  me  to  perform  

Mr.  Chandler.  At  any  rate,  if  I  could,  I  just  want  to  read  this 
into  the  record,  their  statement  about  what  they  perceive,  and  tbey 
came  from  here.  This  is  not  some  middle-class  white  Member  (rf* 
Congress  saying  this;  this  is  a  black  young  man  who  came  from 
where  much  of  the  problem  exists. 

He  says  that  the  band — let  me  quote  him. 

The  kids  look  up  to  us  because  th^  are  so  impressionable.  Th^  have  to  know  to 
go  to  school  and  not  to  do  drugs.  Because  they  have  to  know  about  that,  I  have  to 
rap  about  it  I  do  it  consciously  because  I  know  the  kids  are  listening  to  this  mes- 
ssge. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  this  makes  the  point  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  yesterday. 
We  perform  a  song  caUed  "The  Message" 
This  is  Rim  talking. 

It  lets  everybody  know  what  was  going  on  in  their  nei^iborhoods.  There  was  a 
child  bom  with  no  state  of  mind,  blind  to  the  ways  of  mankind.  He  was  bom  in  the 
ghetto,  and  while  he  doesn't  know  anything,  all  he  sees  are  pimps,  addicts,  and  drug 
dealers.  This  is  what  he  begins  to  know.  He  hasn't  anvthing  to  grip  onto  but  what 
he  sees  when  he  walks  out  the  door.  He  has  choices,  but  how  is  he  going  to  know 
about  them? 

And  that  was  the  point,  Mr.  Chairmcm,  I  was  trying  to  make  yes- 
terday. Rather  than  to  submit  this  for  the  record,  because  there  is 
some  pretty  rough  language  in  other  parts  of  it,  I  will  just  read 
that  portion  in,  and  that  is  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Governor,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  magazine  it 
appeared  in,  either.  [Lau^^ter.] 

Mr.  Thornburoh.  I  thought  maybe  you  were  going  to  ask  me  to 
perform  it.  [Lau^^ter.] 

Just  to  supplement  that  and  reiterate  something  I  said  earlier, 
there  are  so  many  components  to  this  process  of  moving  from  wel* 
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fare  dependency  into  meaningful  employment.  But,  clearly,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  one  that  I  mentioned  earlier  about  the 
concept  of  what  the  work  life  is  about. 

Much  of  our  effort  in  the  job  training,  quite  aside  from  welfare 
or  no,  has  been  to  get  people,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  process 
of  applying  for  a  job,  of  fly  ing  out  forms,  writing  a  r6sum6,  appear- 
ing for  an  interview.  So  many  of  these  skills  are  not  known  to  two 
groups  of  people:  one,  those  young  people  who  are  at  a  float  be- 
cause of  being  on  unemployment  or  welfare;  and  the  second  and 
the  most  challenging  one  is  the  dislocated  worker,  that  is,  the 
worker  in  many  of  our  mill  towns  where  tlie  mill  is  shut  down  or 
operating  at  reduced  capacity,  where  one  generation  after  another 
has  gone  from  high  school  into  the  mill,  into  good-paying  jobs,  and 
these  folks,  in  mid-career,  skilled  workers,  hard  workers,  have 
never  had  llie  challenge  of  having  to  find  new  employment. 

A  lot  of  the  job  clubs  and  other  activities  that  have  been  under- 
taken in  some  of  these  areas  heavily  impacted  by  loss  of  heavy  in- 
dustrial employment  have  been  directed  toward  just  that,  with 
some  very  satie^ing  results. 

So  that  is  a  factor  about  job  training  that  is  often  overlooked.  It 
is  not  to  teach  a  manual  skill,  to  be  a  welder,  a  plumber,  an  electri- 
cian, or  what  have  you,  but  simply  how  to  enter  into  a  job  market 
at  a  time  of  a  rising  economy  when  new  jobs  are  available. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Kknnhxy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and.  Governor, 
excuse  me  for  being  late. 
Mr.  Thornburgh.  Good  morning. 

Mrs.  Kknneixy.  And,  also,  congratulations  on  what  a  wonderful 
job  I  hear  you  are  doing  in  your  new  position. 

Governor,  first  let  me  say,  by  the  way,  that  remarkable  situation 
that  you  described  of  the  mother  being  trained,  and  the  grand- 
mother as  the  day  helper  and  the  grandcliild  in  day  care,  is,  I 
think,  the  goal  of  wUtet  many  of  us  are  looking  at. 

I  just  want  to  rsk  you  a  little  bit  more  about  the  first  page  of 
your  statement.  You  talk  about,  "At  the  heart  of  the  system's 
shortcomings  was  a  failure  to  dtifferentiate  between  benefits  for 
those  permanently  expectant  of  State  support,"  and  you  described 
the  very  old,  the  young,  the  caretakers,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
disabled.  And  then  you  talk  about  the  transitional  in  ne^  i  of  assist- 
ance, the  able-bodied. 

We  are  wrestling  with  something  here.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
best  demonstration  programs  in  which  the  numbers  look  very  good, 
but  when  liiey  get  on  to  reexamination,  you  see  that  there  is  a 
tendency  te  take  those  that  are  in  short-term  aid  and  might  have 
gotten  a  job,  anyway,  having  a  lot  

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Crean^ing,  you  mean. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Creaming.  I  didn't  want  to  use  it  today,  but 
creaming.  You  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  Thornburgh.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  How,  then,  is  this  choice  made  when  you  put  the 
caretakers  in  that  first  group,  because  we  are  finding  that,  if  you 
really  want  to  have  meaningful  welfare  reform,  you  have  got  to 
take  those  facing  the  barriers  of  illiteracy  and  no  training  and  put 
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them  into  that  area  where  you  are  spending  some  money,  though  it 
takes  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  see  long-term  results. 

So  could  you  just  expand  on  how  you  made  this  choice  here,  or 
maybe  I  am  misreading  it? 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Well,  I  think  that  kind  of  gets  us  back  into 
wrestling  with  the  notion  of  at  what  age  is  it  appropriate  to  sul»ti- 
tute  day  care,  coupled  with  a  requirement  for  job  or  job  training 
for  a  woman  of  AflX!,  something  I  am  really  not  capable  of  a£ 
dressing  as  an  expert,  believe  me. 

In  our  experience,  you  see,  our  general  assistance  population  was 
disproportionately  made  up  of  single,  able-bodied,  employable  men, 
because  it  is  a  supplement  to  the  AFDC  program.  So  that  caretak- 
ing  role  was  an  exception.  More  often  than  not,  the  caretaking  role 
was  to  the  AFDC  mother  who  was  not  affected  by  this  reform.  So 
the  caretakingrefers  to  that  case  where  it  might  be  a  woman  not 
covered  by  AFDC  or  the  less  frequent  case  of  a  man  who  was  the 
actual  caietaker. 

Mrs.  KxNNXLLY.  Governor,  having  put  some  time  into  this  and 
having  certain  success  in  it,  how  do  you  feel  about  mandatory  work 
and/or  mandatory  education  for  a  welfare  AFDC  recipient? 

Mr.  THORNBimoH.  Well,  it  is  a  difficult  policing  job.  I  don't  think 
there  is  an^  question  about  that.  But  my  sense  is,  with  5  years  of 
experience  in  work  requirements  and  work  registration  require- 
ments, coupled  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs  available  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  is  that  it  has  a  substantial  advantage  over 
simple  cash  assistance.  I  think  that  advantage  is  not  only  fiscal,  as 
I  pointed  out,  but  it  is  an  advantage  in  terms  of  providW  people 
with  employment  opportunities  that  they  might  not  have  had  oth- 
erwise. 

So  I  think  the  work  requirement  is  very  important.  I  think  the 
difficulty  of  policing  job  training  and  educational  requirements 
makes  it  a  litUe  more  difficult.  But  again,  I  would  look  at  the  expe- 
riences of  States  where  this  has  been  carried  out. 
\  Mandatory  trainin|;  and  educational  requirements  I  do  not  have 
enough  experience  with  to  give  you  a  judgment  on. 

Mrs.  KxNNXLLT.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Chairman  Ford.  Again,  Governor,  let  us  thank  vou  very  much 
for  your  appearance  before  the  subcommittee,  and  thank  you  again 
for  vour  testimony. 

Mr.  Thornburgh.  Thank  you,  and  I  wish  you  all  well  in  a  very 
important  venture,  and  we  will  he  following  your  activities  with 
great  interest. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  call  a  panel:  Ms.  Ruth  Flower,  a 
member  of  the  Domestic  Human  Needs  Work  Group,  the  Interfaith 
Action  of  Economic  Justice;  Patrick  Conover,  Policy  advocate. 
Office  for  Church  and  Society,  United  Church  of  Christ;  Charles  V. 
Bergstrom,  executive  director  of  the  Lutheran  Office  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs;  and  Keith  B.  McMullin,  managing  director  of  the 
Welfare  Services  Department  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  to  welcome  the  panel.  We  appreci- 
ate your  being  so  patient  in  waiting  to  testify  and  look  forwcud  to 
hearing  from  you. 
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I  want  to  apologize  now  for  the  fact  that  I  will  have  to  leave  and 
go  over  to  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  to  make  a  brief  statement 
before  their  conference  today. 

The  Chair  asks  Mrs.  Kennelly  to  come  and  chair  the  subcommitp 
tee  at  this  time.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  read  your  testimony,  and  if 
there  are  any  questions,  I  will  submit  them  to  you  and  ask  that 
you  respond  bade  in  writing  for  the  record. 

Again,  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Kennelly  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  see  by  the  panel  setup  that  we  will  begin  with  Ruth  Flower, 
member,  Domestic  Human  Needs  Work  Group,  Interfaith  Action 
for  Economic  Justice. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUTH  FLOWER,  MEMBER,  DOMESTIC  HUMAN 
NEEDS  POUCY  WORK  GROUP,  INTERFAITH  ACTION  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC JUSTICE,  AND  LEGISLATIVE  SECRETARY,  FRIENDS 
COMMTITEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

Ms.  Flower.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

I  am  Ruth  Flower.  I  am  a  legislative  secretary  with  the  Friends 
Conmiittee  on  National  Legislation,  which  is  a  Quaker  oiganiza- 
tion.  Our  organization  works  with  2i  other  national  religious 
bodies— Prot^tants,  Catholics,  Jewish  and  ecumenical  agencies 
and  faith  groups— in  a  group  called  Interfaith  Action  for  Economic 
Justice. 

We  have  been  working  together  for  about  13  years  on  a  variety 
of  policies  that  affect  low-income  Americans  and  low-income  people 
around  the  world.  I  work  with  the  Domestic  Human  Needs  Policy 
Work  Group,  which  focuses  on  one  priority,  poverty  in  America. 
We  mAint^^ifi  that  we  can  find  an  end  to  poverty  in  this  country. 
We  believe  that  this  country  has  the  resources  and  the  know-how, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  encourage  steps  toward  that. 

We  very  much  have  appreciated  the  work  of  this  committee^  in 
that  regard.  The  hearings  that  you  have  held  and  the  work  of  the 
staff  have  moved  us  further  along  toward  some  realistic  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  poverty. 

We  approach  the  discussions  about  welfare  reform  from  this  per- 
spective, then:  How  can  welfare  programs  be  improved  so  that  they 
will  contribute  more  efficientlv  and  more  effectively  to  the  goal  of 
bringing  people  out  of  poverty? 

We  look  at  the  welfare  ^stem  as  a  part  of  the  overall  U.S.  econo- 
my to  see  how  it  fits  in.  We  see  that  the  welfare  system  ought  to 
have  three  purposes. 

First,  we  think  it  should  be  designed,  and  is  designed,  to  support 
those  who  are  otherwise  outside  of  the  economic  system,  those  who 
are  permanently  or  temporarily  unable  to  work,  and  those  who 
own  little  or  no  capital.  This  would  mean  cash  and  in-kind  support 
for  elderly  and  disabled,  for  care-givers  of  small  children  and 
others  in  need  of  full-time  care,  and  for  unemployed  workers. 

The  welfare  system  should  also  assist  those  that  are  entering  or 
reentering  the  economic  marketplace. 

Last,  we  think  that  the  welfare  system  can  and  should  provide 
an  income  supplement  to  mitigate  the  actual  fact  that  our  labor 
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system  cannot  offer  an  adequate  income  to  all  Americans  who  are 
working  to  support  the  basic  needs  of  their  families. 

We  look  to  see  to  what  extent  our  migor  welfare  program,  AFDC, 
is  fulfilling  these  purposes.  Who  is  participating  in  uie  program, 
for  example?  Since  1972,  the  number  of  people  participating  in  the 
AFDC  program  has  held  steady  at  between  10  and  11  miUion,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  during  that  period,  poverty  has  risen  quite 
cframatically. 

In  1973,  about  84  percent  of  all  poor  children  were  in  families 
that  received  Bcme  benefit  from  the  AFDC  program.  By  1985, 
though,  that  number  had  dropped  to  about  57  percent 

We  have  been  looking  for  reasons  for  the  divergence  between 
these  two  figures.  There  are  some  reasonable  assumptions.  One  is 
that  the  remaining  poor  families  are  headed  by  someone  who  is 
getting  a  source  of  income  from  somewhere  else,  presumably  work, 
so  that  almost  half  of  the  families  that  are  in  poverty  are  getting 
their  income  from  some  kind  of  employment.  Tnat  seems  to  spi^£ 
to  a  strong  motivation  to  work,  even  in  low-wage  jobs,  even  when 
that  effort  is  not  going  to  result  in  bringing  your  family  out  of  pov- 
erty. 

This  diverpnce  may  also  point  to  the  effect  of  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  welfare  program,  one  being  that  the  earned  income 
disregard— the  ability  to  not  count  some  of  the  income  that  a 
faniilv  brings  in  from  wages— was  changed  a  few  yeara  back  so  that 
it  ends  4  months  after  emplovment  begms. 

That  was  a  fundamental  change  in  the  AFDC  program.  It  means 
that  it  no  longer  serves  as  a  supplement  to  low-wage  jobs.  There  is 
an  end  point  oeyond  which  you  are  on  your  own,  regiudless  of  how 
low  of  your  wages  may  be. 

This  divergence  may  also  be  explained  by  the  very  low  standards 
of  need  in  some  of  the  States.  You  may  well  know  that  the  stand- 
ards of  need  defined  by  the  various  States  vary  wideW.  Some  of 
them  are  as  low  as  $345,  which  is  the  standard  of  need  for  a  family 
of  three  in  Tennessee.  Out  of  that,  only  $155  a  month  is  the  benefit 
that  is  actually  paid.  The  way  the  formulas  work  out,  if  you  actual- 
^  earn  more  than  $155  a  month  on  some  kind  of  part-time  job  or 
from  babysitting  or  whatever,  you  are  off  the  program;  you  are  off 
of  Medicaid,  and  you  do  not  get  any  assistance  at  all.  So  this  very 
low  threshold  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  many  poor  families 
are  in  fact  off  of  the  AFDC  program. 

Interfaith  Action  strongly  recommends  that  there  be  a  continu- 
aL*^  of  a  supplemental  benefit  for  the  working  poor,  that  it  not 
end  at  any  time  schedule  but  rather  relate  to  the  income  of  the 
famil>. 

We  also  strongly  recommend  that  the  benefit  levels  be  somewhat 
higher,  and  I  want  to  get  back  to  that  in  a  minute. 

One  of  the  other  reasons  that  these  many  poor  families  m^  not 
be  on  the  AFDC  pr^nam  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  many  States 
do  not  have  the  AFuC  unemployed  parent  program.  If  there  are 
two  parents  in  the  home,  for  most  of  the  States,  that  means  you  do 
not  qualify  for  the  AFDC  program  regimiless  of  income. 

Interfaith  Action  woulo  strOjL)S(ly  recommend  that  this  be  man- 
dated for  all  States.  We  believe  that  AFDC  u  trying  to  address  the 
income  needs  of  families  and  not  particularly  trying  to  focus  on 
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single-parent  or  two-parent  famUies.  We  are  one  of  very  few  indus- 
trialized nations  that  do  not  offer  any  support  for  unemployed 
people  after  a  certain  short  period  of  time--if  you  do  happen  to 
qualify  for  unemployment  insurance  during  that  period  of  time. 

In  that  regard,  we  also  encourage  tli^  abandonment  of  the  100- 
hour  rule  or  any  other  formulas  that  are  used  to  define  unemploy- 
ment within  that  AFDC-UP  program.  We  think  that  the  benefits 
again  should  be  available  according  to  need  rather  than  according 
to  the  employment  situation  of  the  parents. 

Back  to  the  benefit  levels  for  just  a  moment,  if  I  may.  The  na- 
tional average  level  cf  actual  support  in  the  AFDC  program  was 
only  about  $348  per  month  as  oS  June  1986.  It  is  only  about  45  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level,  and  that  is  for  a  family  with  no  ottier 
income. 

Now,  prices  vary  across  the  Nation,  especiallv  in  some  rural 
areas.  It  might  be  possible  to  live  on  $348  a  mon^  in  some  places. 
But  we  know  that  in  most  imaginable  circumstances,  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life  cannot  be  purchased  for  that  Housing  alone,  when 
it  is  available,  costs  more  than  that  in  most  plr;es,  and  then  you 
have  food,  heat,  clothing,  and  medicines,  and  all  of  these  are  out  of 
the  picture  enthrelv. 

In  one  State  at  least,  an  old  law  has  been  unearthed  that  names 
the  "abilibr  to  maintain  one's  family  in  one's  own  home''  as  a 
standard  that  has  to  be  met  by  State  asidstance.  That  standard 
makes  imminent  sense.  The  conunittee,  I  think,  has  been  entertain- 
ing the  idea  that  perhaps  that  would  be  a  standard  for  the  AFDC 
program. 

We  would  hope  that  the  Federal  Government  would  create  a  na- 
tional minimum  benefit  that  would  be  at  least  adequate  to  prevent 
homelessness.  That  benefit  level  should  relate  to  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  basic  necessities  of  life  and  should  be  indexed  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  address  what  the  relationship  is  between  wel- 
fare programs  and  work  and  what  we  think  that  relationship 
should  be.  I  would  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  Interfaith  Action 
and  all  of  our  denominations  honor  work  as  a  way  of  participating 
in  society.  We  recognize  a  number  of  d'^erent  things  as  work,  in- 
cluding some  thin^  that  are  not  recognized  by  the  Isbor  market. 

We  do  also  specifically  value  participation  in  the  labor  market. 
We  think  that  people  have  a  responsibilily  to  support  their  families 
where  they  can,  and  that  those  who  do  receive  some  compensation 
for  their  contributions  to  society  have  a  responsibility  to  snare  that 
with  those  who  do  not  receive  income  for  their  contributions. 

We  think  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  definite  role  in 
trsring  to  assure  fiill  employment  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  variety  of  tools  that  it  can  use  to  bring  that  about.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  that  responsibilitv  is  within  the  purview  of  welfare 
reform.  We  do  not  think  that  welfare  should  serve  as  a  job  provider 
in  an  economy  that  actually  has  no  real  jobs  to  offer.  So  there 
needs  to  be  a  partnership  here  between  the  welfare  prcKrams  and 
the  economv  itself.  We  look  to  economic  growth  as  one  of  the  miyor 
helns  to  end  poverty. 

Welfare  can  and  should  serve  as  a  bridge  from  welfare  to  em- 
ployment. Tliere  are  several  planks  to  this  bridge  that  I  would  like 
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to  mention  just  briefly.  First,  I  would  like  to  say,  though,  that  some 
of  the  things  I  would  mention  as  work  enablers  or  planks  in  a 
-  bridge  or  ^imatever  have  been  described  by  others  as  work  incen- 
tives.  I  think  we  strongly  differ  with  that  characterization. 

Among  the  majority  of  wel£eure  recipients,  we  believe  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  moti^tion  to  work.  There  is  no  need  for  special  incen- 
tives.  PtoBonal  pride  in  most  cases  supplies  that  incentive.  For  ex- 
ample, the  earned  income  disregard  would  not  be  thought  of  as  a 
bonus  to  get  someone  to  work  but  should  be  thou^t  ol  as  an  at- 
tempt to  reflect  the  real  income  that  a  worker  brings  home. 

A  worker's  gross  income  is  counted  when  deciding  what  the  eligi- 
bility and  benefits  level  should  be.  The  earned  income  disregard 
balances  out  that  fiact  somewhat  by  taking  into  account  something 
close  to  the  payroll  deductions  that  come  out  ctf  there,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  some  balance  for  the  work  expenses  such  as  trans- 
portation and  uniforms.  In  some  cases,  it  does  not  quite  meet  tiiat 
So  in  fact  it  is  onlv  an  attempt  to  reflect  reality. 

Subsidized  child  care  would  be  another  very  important  plank  in 
a  bridge  to  emplojrment  Child  car  i  is  a  nugor  expense.  It  is  up 
there  with  hou^ng  for  families  that  are  trying  to  sujmort  a  family 
with  one  parent  and  even  in  two-parmt  fanodlies.  When  you  are 
talking  about  low-wage  jobs,  you  need  two  parents  to  support  a 
family  above  the  poverty  line.  Without  subsidy,  tbe  expense  of 
child  care  can  essentially  wipe  out  the  net  gain  of  the  second  work- 
ing parent 

A  third  plank  would  be  a  little  flexibility  in  the  regulations.  The 
previous  speaker.  Governor  Thombuigh,  raised  that  jpoint  in  one 
way.  We  would  mention,  for  example,  that  some  flexibility  in 
AFDC  nmilations  might  allow  for  people  to  begin  their  own  busi- 
nesses. There  have  been  some  projects  of  this  nature  tried  in  a 
couple  of  parts  of  the  country.  It  requires  AFDC  programs  to  bend 
a  little  bit  to  allow  this  to  happen  before  real  income  can  start 
coming  in  from  the  business. 

Overall,  we  would  hope  that  benefits  could  continue  while  a  re- 
cipient pursues  training  and  education  opportunities.  The  allowed 
opportunities,  we  think,  should  include  basic  as  well  as  intermedi- 
ate and  advanced  education. 

For  many  of  the  people  who  are  on  welfare,  especially  perhaps 
the  young  parents,  time  out  for  basic  skills  is  essential.  It  requires 
more  of  an  investment,  but  without  that  investment,  those  young 
parents  will  go  nowhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  need  time  out  to  com- 
plete or  continue  their  higher  education  to  move  on  to  something 
that  is  going  to  keep  their  family  not  only  off  of  welfare  but  com- 
pletely out  of  poverty.  We  think  this  is  a  good  investment,  too,  be- 
cause some  of  the  studies  have  shown  that  people  move  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  into  a  low-wage  job,  and  then  one  tragedy,  one  prdi>- 
lem,  can  sink  them  back  into  poverty,  back  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  a  chance  to  put  a  small  investment 
in  someone  that  can  pick  their  family  way  up  above  the  povertv 
line  and  not  be  in  danger  of  droppinff  into  poverty  again,  we  think 
that  is  a  good  investment.  It  is  liable  to  be  a  smaller  investment 
than  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  but  definitely  a  good  one. 
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The  group  that  is  most  often  considered  in  discussions  of  employ- 
ment and  training  are  those  who  just  need  retraining  or  a  new 
skill  or  something  of  that  nature  Certainly  we  support  that  kind  of 
training.  We  do  caution,  however,  against  training  that  would  not 
lead  to  a  job  or  that  would  lead  to  a  field  that  is  essentially  closed 
or  does  not  keep  up  with  the  industrial  changes  that  are  happening 
in  the  country. 

We  do  agree  with  Governor  Thombxirgh  that  there  are  certain 
benefits  that  come  from  the  training  experience  itself,  but  I  wonder 
if  those  are  not  almost  balanced  out  by  the  failure  that  is  experi- 
enced at  the  end  of  the  training  when  there  are  no  jobs  that  can 
use  that  training. 

We  have  asked  om-selves,  also,  who  should  be  included  in  the 
welfare-to-work  programs.  The  conmiittee  has  been  interested  in 
that,  also.  We  recognize  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  on 
the  welfare  programs  that  would  make  &e  move  off  welfare  on 
their  own.  For  those  that  are  already  skilled  enough  to  enter  the 
job  market,  we  think  they  should  be  included  in  the  programs  of 
welfare-to-work  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  that  they  can 
Le  moved  significantly  above  the  poverty  line. 

But  the  program  should  not  be  designed  only  to  serve  those. 
There  need  to  be  some  special  considerations  to  make  sure  tliat 
those  with  the  longer  term  needs  are  not  pushed  to  the  back  of  the 
line. 

We  think  that  one  way  to  do  this  is  through  performance  stand- 
ards and  evaluations  built  into  the  program,  spelled  out  in  the  leg- 
islation. If  you  have  a  performance  standard  tliat  simply  counte 
how  many  placements  you  have  at  the  end  of  the  line,  you  may 
end  up  with  two  problems.  One  is  that  those  placements  will  tend 
to  focus  on  the  easiest-to-place  group.  The  other  is  that  those  place- 
ments may  be  in  jobs  that  are  not  really  substantial  enough  to  sup 
port  a  family.  So  we  would  encourage  that  there  be  a  bit  more  com 
plex  standard  than  that. 

One  possibility  would  be  a  performance  standard  that  gives  rec 
ognition  to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  a  recipient's  situation 
Moving  soniebody  into  a  real  job  that  is  going  to  be  permanent 
would  definitely  be  a  great  improvement,  but  also  investing  in  a 
teenage  mother's  long-term  education  and  getting  her  onto  thai 
first  job  would  also  be  a  great  improvement  and  would  receive 
points  under  this  possibility. 

We  have,  in  general,  welcomed  the  focus  of  the  current  debate  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  programs  needed  to  create  actual  opportu- 
nities to  attam  seif-sufliciency  through  employment.  We  think, 
given  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  States  that  have  tried  some  of 
these  very  substantial  programs,  that  they  have  found  that  they 
cannot  serve  everybody  who  wants  to  participate  in  the  programs, 
and  they  have  long  waiting  lists. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  is  a  bit  premature  to  con- 
sider whether  these  programs  need  to  be  mandated  for  absolutely 
everybody.  We  would  prefer  that  the  concentration  be  put  on  the 
development  of  quality  programs.  If  it  turns  out  that  there  is  a  re- 
sidual group  that  is  simply  not  participating,  then  we  might  want 
to  ask  that  question.  Our  bottom  line  is  that  participation  should 
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be  voluntary  because  too  many  things  can  go  wrong  when  one  pro- 
gram is  designed  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  serve  everybody. 

I  would  wonder,  among  the  3  percent  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  Drogram  in  Pennsylvania— mentioned  by  Governor  Thorn- 
burgh— I  would  expect  a  very  low  percentage  like  that— and  I 
wonder  whether  1  or  2  percent  mij^t  have  been  people  who  had 
son;e  technical  problems  with  the  way  their  particular  situations 
wor):ed  out:  a  child-^rare  situation  coidd  not  work;  they  could  not 
get  to  the  job.  We  have  heard  feedback  like  this,  and  we  would  be 
concerned  about  that  in  an  overall  mandatory  program. 

Finally,  I  would  just  want  to  raise  the  points  about  the  dignity  of 
the  client  and  the  case  worker  and  this  whole  system.  We  really 
welcome  the  efforts  to  make  the  welfare  system  make  a  little  more 
sense  to  everybody.  When  you  are  workuig  with  a  program  that 
makes  some  sense,  everyone's  dignity  is  increased. 

We  support  the  proposals  taken  hy  several  of  the  groups  toward 
int^grathig  all  of  the  assistance  available  to  recipients  into  a  well- 
planned  package.  That  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  We  would  hope  that 
any  of  these  such  arrangements  would  be  a  two-way  commitment 
so  that  the  case  worker  and  the  recipient  can  sit  down  across  a 
table,  come  up  with  some  agreements,  and  both  dT  them  go  away 
with  reciprocal  responsibilities. 

We  think  that  coordinating  the  eligibility  standards  and  even  the 
forms  between  the  AFDC  and  the  food  stamp  program  likewise 
makes  inuninent  sense.  It  would  also  help  to  have  better  resources 
and  supports  for  case  workers  and  lower  caseloads  for  Uie  case 
workers. 

Client-worker  advisory  panels  have  also  been  suggested  as  some- 
thing to  help  work  the  kinks  out  of  the  local  system. 

I  am  sure  you  have  heard  from  a  number  of  sources,  and  may 
hear  more,  about  the  sense  of  the  assault  on  the  personal  dignity  of 
a  person  who  comes  in  seeking  wdfare  assistance.  There  is  no 
single  change  that  is  going  to  improve  this,  but  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  changes  may  address  it. 

We  just  hope  that,  as  the  committee  works  on  this  problem,  it 
will  keep  in  mind  two  people  operating  in  good  faith  with  good  mo- 
tivation, the  case  worker  and  the  recipient,  who  are  going  to  try  to 
put  these  reforms  into  actual  practice  in  a  very  particular  life  situ- 
ation back  in  the  towns.  With  those  reasonable  and  well-motivated 
people  in  mind,  we  do  believe  that  this  Congress  can  design  a  wel- 
fare system  that  is  going  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  support 
for  those  outside  the  labor  market,  that  will  allow  and  support  a 
bridge  to  employment,  and  will  cdlow  a  small  but  necessary  supple- 
mental level  of  services  and  assistance  to  workers  whose  wages  are 
too  low. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  toward  that  goal. 
[Statement  of  Ms.  Flower  follows:] 
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110  MarylMid  AvOTM.  NE 


StatMcnt  of  Intarfaitb  Action  for  Icoooaic  Jwtic* 
CO  U«lf  ■!«  Ref  on 

miteittad  to  th«  fiihrij—itt—  on 
rublic  AMistrac*  and  UMaployMt  CoBpmMtioo 

Vtjm  end  Hmm  GoMittcc 
UtSv  Boom  of  IcpraMBtativaa 

March  11.  1987 


I  »m  Ruth  Flovar.  a  Lagialativa  Sacratary  with  tba  Prianda 
CoBBittaa  on  National  Lagialation.  My  organisation  worka 
withia  othar  national  Protaatant,  Ronan  Catholic,  Jeviah, 
and  acuB«nical  aganciaa  and  faith  groupa  in  a  coalition 
called  lBt«rf aith  Actios  for  Icononic  Joaticfc  The  Baebera 
of  thia  coalition  have  coaa  together  over  the  peat  13  yeara 
to  aaak  juat  federal  policiae  end  progreae  for  poor  people  in 
thie  country  end  eround  the  world.  Thie  teetiaony  le 
eubnitted  todqr  on  behalf  of  the  coalition; 

The  concerne  of  the  aeabere  of  Interfeith  Action  for  the  poor 
in  thie  country  have  coae  to  focue  on  one  priority:  we  seek 
en  end  to  poverty  in  the  United  Stetee.  We  know  thet  thie 
country  hae  the  econoaic  potentiel,  the  expertiee  end  the 
experience  to  eccoaplieh  thie  goel.  We  heve  epprecieted 
greetly  the  ettention  that  thie  eubeoaaittee  and  e  hendful  of 
other  coaaiitteee  in  Congreee  heve  given  to  the  problea  of 
poverty*  The  heeringa  you  have  hald,  along  with  the  reaeerch 
underteken  end  publiehed  by  your  eteff.  heve  helped  to 
edvence  end  update  our  collective  knowladge  of  the  problea e 
of  poverty  in  the  'flOe,  and  have  aoved  ue  further  towerd  eoae 
realietic  eolutionoi 

Xntarfeith  Action  epproechee  the  revitelixed  diecueeione 
ebout  welfere  refora  froa  thie  perepective:  bow  cen  welfere 
progreae  be  iaproved  eo  thet  thay  contribute  aore  efficiently 
end  effectively  to  the  goal  of  bringing  people  out  of  poverty? 


lOVOSU  OF 


inUPAU  —  WAT  AU  tfl  ntlINC  TO  AO0QMFLI8H1 


In  ite  ehort  hietory.  the  VjS-^  econoay  overell  bee 
flouriehed.  Beeed  onveluee  of  individuel iea  end  indepen- 
dence, the  econoay  bee  incorporeted  e  aeaaure  of  flexibility 
end  edeptebility  thet  bee  allowed  growth  end  racovery  deepite 
e  variety  of  challengear  However,  thet  eeae  epontaneity  aleo 
bring*  e  certein  level  of  chaoa  to  the  ayetea.  Soae  venturee 
go  ewry:  eoae  people  ere  left  out  or  dropped  out  of  the 
work*end*trede  network  thet  aakee  up  our  econoay.  Thie 
netionhee  creeted  end  inetitutionelixed  e  welfere  eyeten 
beceuae  of  our  general  ewereneee  thet  no  econoaic  eyetea  — 
eepecially  not  one  ee  dyneaic  end  unreetreined  ee  oure  cen 
be  perfect*  There  ie  general  concern  thet.  «n  eoae  w^,  our 
econoaic  eyetea  ehould  serve  all  Aaericena.  For  thoeewho 
are  not  otherwiee  pert  of  the  lebor  end  cepitel  eyetea.  the 
eociety  expecte  to  provide  e  d«>cent  living. 
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Th«  walfarc  syata*  wa  h«v«i  daviaad,  than,  aarvaa  thraa  apacific  purpoacai 
It  ia  daaignad  to  aapport  thoaa  who  ara  otharwiaa  outaida  tha  aconoaic 
ayataa  ~  thoaa  who  ara  paraanantly  or  t«aporarily  unabla  to  work,  and  who 
own  littla  or  no  capital  Thia  aaana  caah  and  in-kind  aupport  for  tba 
eldarly  and  diaablad,  for  caragivara  of  aaall  children  and  othara  in  naad 
of  full-tiaa  cara,  and  for  unmployad  workar*.  Tha  walfara  ayataa  ahould 
alao  fMlft  tho—  who  ara  aatariaa  or  r>-— f  ring  thm  acoaoaic  aarkatplaca, 
by  offaring  caah  auF,'>ort  and  aarvicaa  during  transition  pcrioda.  Finally, 
tha  walfara  ayataa  can  offar  aa  iaco«a  aapplaaaat  to  aitigata  tha  inability 
of  tha  labor  aarkat  to  furniah  an  adaquata  incoaa  for  all  workera  to 
aupport  tha  baaic  natda  of  thair  faailiaa. 


Maabara  of  Intarfaith  Action  have  watchad  cloaaly  tha  varioua  walfara 
rafora  propoaala  that  hava  aaargad  in  racant  aonthfc  Many  of  thaa  ahara 
aavaral  alaaanta  in  coaaont  aoaa  raiaa  unique  idaaa  or  auggaat  fraah 
approachea.  Noat  of  tha  iaauaa  ralata  to  Aid  to  Faailiaa  with  Dapandant 
Children  (AFDC).  Wa  would  lika  to  coaaant  on  aavaral  of  thoaa  eleaenta 


A  — tioBwida  fTinfr"  "~rr'^* 


Racant  fluctuations  in  tha  U.SL  aconoay  hava  brought  to  light  a  aoaatiaaa 
forgotten  facti  uneaployaent  end  poverty  ere  probleae  with  netionel 
origins.  Okleboaa,  Uuieiana  and  Tasae  had  little  or  no  control  over  the 
drop  in  oil  pricee  which  ceueed  each  eevere  probleae  in  thet  region. 
Michigen,  Ohio,  end  etetee  of  the  Nortbeeet  did  not  eet  or  control  the 
trede  end  tea  policiee  thet  have  had  eucfa  e  huge  effect  on  their  aejor 
induetrlea?  The  fera  etetee  did  not  ehepe  the  federel  policiee  which 
encoureged  aeeeive  eapeneion  of  fera  output  in  the  eerly  eeventlee,  end 
which  now  leave  aany  faraere  feltering  under  heavy  burdens  of  debt.  Yet  in 
eech  of  theee  ceeee,  the  etetee  ere  expected  to  coapeneete  for  theee 
econoalc  downturne  hy  providing  eupport  for  en  increasing  nuaber  of  poor 
people  in  their  regions,  in  edditlon,  the  etetee  ere  expected  to  hendle 
thie  reeponeibility  with  e  diainiefaed  tax  beee.  Cloeed  or  feltering 
induetriee  end  uneaployed  end  under-eaployed  workere  generete  fewer 
ravenvee,  Juet  when  the  people  of  the  etete  or  region  ere  in  dire  need  of 
aore  aeslstanca.  Poirarty  Is  e  aatioaal  prablea.  wit>  —tioaal  ceasea» 
Tba  aalatloaa  —  aad  thair  coata  ^  ahoal*  ba  bora  b^  tha  aatioaal  acoaoOT^ 

SiaibilitTi 
e  nuaber  of  people  perticipeting  in  the  AFDC  progrea  hea  etebilised 
between  10  end  11  eillion  eince  ebout  1972,  in  epite  of  the  feet  thet 
the  nuaber  of  people  in  poverty  has  rissn  draasticslly  since  thst  tiae.  In 
1973,  shout  B4X  of  sU  poor  childrsn  rscsived  eoee  benefit  f roa  the  AFDC 
progrea.    By  1985,  thet  rete  hed  dropped  to  ebout  57%.    See  Teble  A,  below. 
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Severtl  rtttont  htvi  bttn  idvinccd  for  the  divergence  of  theee  figure*. 
Meet  of  the  rc«elning  poor  children  -*>  thoee  who  ere  not  eerved  by  the  AFDC 
progrea  -**  ere  preeuaebly  in  feeiliee  wboee  aein  eource  of  incoae  ie 
eaployaent.  If  thet  eeeueption  ie  velid.  then  the  fi^uree  do  eeea  to 
illuetrate  e  etrong  Bolivetio'i  to  work,  even  when  onee  wngee  do  not  reach 
tb<t  pofverty  lines  Thty  «leo  paint  to  the  effecte  of  recent  change e  in  the 
AFDC  progree  tbet  eee»ntieliy  cut  the  working  poor  edrif  t«  without  even 
Binieel  eupportr  When  tie  erned  incoae  dieregerd  wee  Modified  eo  chat  it 
would  terainat  after  eftir  cour  aontha  of  CBployBent.  the  cheracter  of  thp 
ATDC  prograa  wee  f undaaentally  chengedr  Under  current  lew.  AIDC  bencfite 
no  longer  eervee  ee  e  eippleaent  to  the  wegee  of  tbe  low^incoae  worker. 
latertaith  Actioa  aryaa  e  cootiaMtian  of  att»»laaetital  beaaf ita  aad 
a»-vicaaTpr  wo^Ua^  yoor^aalltea  wlioee  Xncoaee  ere  inedequete  to  aeet 
their  faaTTiea*  baeic  needi^  The  leek  of  participation  of  needy  faailiee 
in  tbe  AFDC  progrea  aey  eleo  be  expleined  by  tbe  unfeirly  low  "etete 
etendarde  of  need"  (which  reetrict  eligibility  e^  w«ll  ee  benefite).  or  by 
the  leek  of  en  AFDC  **  Uneaploycd  Perent  progret  in  half  of  the  etetea. 

laterfaith  Actloa  atro^alr  racowaaada  tliat  tha  fctPC  -  flaaaployad  Fareat 
proaraa  be  Baadetad  for  all  atate^  At  preeem,  the  United  Stetee  ie  one 

of  e  very  few  induetrielixed  countriee  that  offer  no  incoae  eupport  progrea 
for  feailiee  of  long-tere  uneaployed  workare.  Whan  uneaployaent  ineurance 
banaf  ite  run  out  after  e  aaxiaua  of  26  weeke,  or  iaaedietely  upon  loee 
of  eaployaent  for  tboea  not  covered  by  uneaployaent  ineurence  — •  other 
optione  for  feaily  eupport  run  out  toor  Beceuee  of  the  paculier  history  of 
our  prograae*  only  einglr-parant  faailiee  receive  govemaent  eupport.  Yet 
poverty  etudiee  heve  ehown  thet  two-perent  feailiee  heve  e  auch  better 
chence  of  aoving  out  of  poverty  end  reaeining  independent  of  governaent 
eeeietencer  Inveeteente  in  reletively  ehort^tera  aaeietence  that  can  help 
whole  feailiee  etey  together  aeke  good  econoaic  eenee  ee  well  ee  good 
eocial  policy. 

S*  ■ottld  •1*0  enconrBaa  tha  abaadoaaeat  of  t^e  "tOO  hoar  rale",  or  anr 
^ther  loraola  <ef  faltloa  pTaaeaploTaeot'^  the  AFDOHIP  ProaraaT^If  e 
Taaily^e  incoae  It  eo  low  thet  it  qualifiee  for  AFDC  aeaistence.  it  ehould 
receive  thet  eeeietencer  Whether  the  wege  eerner  aeneged  to  eern  thet 
aaager  incoae  by  working  80  houre  or  120  boure  ie  irreleventj  the  feaily'e 
need  for  eeeietence  ehould  be  the  eole  criterion,  ee  in  the  beeic  AFDC 
progrMf- 
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Tha  aaount  of  aaaiatanea  that  faailiaa  rteaiva  through  AFDC  variaa  vidaly 
fro«  atats  to  atattar  Each  atata  Mta  ita  own  "atandard  of  n«ad*  aa  a  baaia 
for  ita  banafit  payaanta;  tha  atandard  la  auppoaed  to  raflact  local 
aconoaic  conditional  In  1987.  tha  atandarda  of  naad  for  a  faaily  of  thrae 
vary  f  roa  $34^  par  aonth  in  Tannaaaae  and  $368  in  Hiaaiaaippi  to  $617  in 
Californie  and  $740  in  Alaakfc  Faw  atataa  actually  aaat  thair  own 
«tandarda  of  natd  whan  aatting  b«n*fit  lavala  —  avan  for  a  faaily  with  no 
othar  raaourca*)  (Saa  Tabla  B  balowi) 


TABLE  B:    AFDC  STATE  STANDARDS  OF  NEED  AND  BENEFIT  LEVELS 
for  ona  adult  and  two  children,  aa  of  January  1.  1987 

Stata  Standard  of  Naad 

TannaaMa  $345 

Hiaaiaaippi  $36B 

Alabaaa  $384 

Ttzaa  $574 

California  $617 

Alaaka  $740 


Baoafit  Laval* 

Percent 

$155 

45Z 

$214 

S8X 

$118 

31Z 

$184 

33 

$617 

lOOX 

$740 

lOOX 

other  incoaa  or  reeourcee 

Huaen  Servicee 

The  national  everege  level  of  AFDC  eupport  for  e  feaily  of  three  wee  $348 
par  aonth  in  June.  1986.  which  ie  only  ebout  45X  of  the  poverty  level.  If 
the  feaily  hee  eny  other  incoae.  the  b-ne£it  levele  go  down  froa  thercr  In 
order  to  qualify  for  benef ite.eerned  incoaeauet  be  below  the  etete  benefit 
leveU  InTenneaeee.  for  ezeaple.  if  e  aother  of  two  eaell  children  doee 
eoae  bebyeitting  or  aenagee  to  teke  on  enough  pert  tiae  work  to  '.em  $155 
per  aonth,  ehe  end  her  children  would  be  ineligible  for  ei^  eid.  including 
heelth  cere. 

Pricee  very;  it  aay  be  poeeible  in  eoae  perte  of  the  country,  under  eoae 
circuaatencee.  for  a  faajly  of  three  to  eurvive  on  $348  par  aonth.  But  we 
know  thet  in  aoet  iaagineble  circuaetencee.  the  beeic  neceeeitiee  of  life 
cennot  be  purcheeed  for  thet  eaount»  Houeinc  alone,  when  it  ia  evelleble 
et  ell.  coete  aore  then  thet  in  aoet  plece»«  Food.  heet.  clothing, 
aedicinee  —  all  theee  ere  left  out  of  the  picture  entirely. 

In  et  leeet  one  etete.  en  old  lew  hee  been  uneerthed  thet  neaee  "the 
ebility  to  aeintein  one'e  feaily  in  one'e  own  hoae**  ee  the  etenderd  thet 
ehould  be  aet  by  etete  eee.etence  progreae.  The  etenderd  aakee  iaainert 
een^e.  But  in  reelity.  the  contreet  between  the  flexibility  of  eaergency 
reeponeee  to  hoaeleeeneee  end  the  rigidity  of  long-tera  reeponeee  to 
poverty  ere  creeting  eoae  peinful  ironiee  for  aeny  poor  feailiee.  The 
confluence  of  intdequetely  funded  welfere  progreae  with  the  teaporery 
•veil ebility  of  funde  for  eaergency  eheltar  hee  creeted  en  edainietretive 
nightaere.  Funde  ere  eveile^le  —  to  e  few.  end  for  e  very  Uaited  period 
of  tiae  --  to,  hotel  rooae  ee  eaergency  eheltere.  when  other  typee  of 
"  aS?"^  •?  T  V  But  non-eaergency  eeeietence 

AFDC  -  ia  ao  inadequate  (end  the  houeing  eupply  ie  eo  liaited).  thet 
the  feaily  in  expeneive  eaergency  houeing  cennot  be  pieced  j„  e  decent 
epartaent  et  a  aore  aodeet  price,  Soaetiaee  the  choice  allowed  to  locel 
velfere  edainiet-^.^ore  le  between  Utele  end  etreete. 

""^  in«<»eq««ta.    He  believe 

ihi  fad«£l  tovaniaent  ehoyld  creete  e  natioaal  ainiaaa  b^i^flt  I? 
1^  «4eyate  to  £.re^e«t  ho^^^B^^T^.  h^^^^lf^^^^TT^^^ 
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IntsrfaTra  Action  honoro  werk  •  wajr  of  participating  in  oocioty.  In  our 
ilocuaoiono  uong  tho  difforoot  roligiouo  donoaiootiono  and  faith  groupa 
that  aaka  up  our  aaabarahip.  «a  fiod  atrong  agraaaant  that  individuala  of 
all  agaa  h«va  a  raaponaibility  — >  and  ahould  h«va  opportunitiaa  — >  to  sake 
poaitiva  contribution*  to  aociat7»    Thaaa  contributiona  take  Baity  foraa. 

Ua  placa  a  vary  high  valua,  for  azaapla,  on  tha  .alicata  and  iaportant  work 
dona  by  paranta  raiaing  thair  childran.  Ua  ^alua  tha  contributiona  of 
wiadoB,  viaion.  and  hiatory  of  farad  by  our  'xdara,  and  tha  quaatZona  and 
fraah  inaighta  of  our  childran.  Thaaa  c  ntributiona.  howcvar.  do  not 
nacaaaarily  bring  a  prica  in  tha  lab^<:  aarkat  —  thay  do  not  alwaya 
tranalata  into  paid  work. 

Wa  alao  valua  participation  in  tha  labo>  Barkvt.  Our  aconoay  runa  (in 
part)  on  tha  concapt  of  trading  ona*a  anilla  and  tiaa  for  wagaa.  and 
trading  wagaa  for  gooda  and  aarvicaa*  Ua  baliava  that  wa  have  a 
raaponaibility  to  angaga  with  ona  anotbar.  and  to  tranalata  that  angagaaant 
into  lifa  aupporta  for  all  of  aociatyv  Thia  aaana  that  thoaa  who  can 
participate  in  tha  labor  aarkat  ahould  do  ao.  and  that  thoaa  who  racaiva 
incoBa  in  trada  for  thair  contributiona  ahould  ahara  thaaa  aocictal 
banif  ita  with  thoaa  whoaa  contributiona  do  not  g^ncrata  incoac. 

Cgvr«— ea  9alm  im  Mmmximm.  f>ax  faplCTaati 

In  ordar  for  thia  aconoay  to  function  efficiently.  wege<-ee rning 
opportunitiee  auet  ba  available  to  all  potential  workaraa  Bmoub*  eo  aeny 
national  and  international  econoaic.  fiecal.  end  coaaercial  trende  affect 
or  creete  uneaploynent  in  different  perte  of  the  country,  it  ie  entirely 
eppropriete  for  the  federal  governBant  to  take  en  ectivc  role  in  aaeuring 
full  eaploynenCr  Meny  aconoaiate  agiea  thet  by  coordinating  the  ectiona  of 
tha  federal  reaerva  board  with  the  econoaic  end  e pending  policiee  aet  by 
Congreee.  the  federel  goi  ernaent  ie  fully  cepeble  of  eeeuring  full 
eaployaent  through  the  abb  rnd  flow  of  aoet  cconoaic  tide  a. 

Moreover,  with  e  ceref ul  9fm  to  induatrial  planning,  the  federal  govemaent 
cen  help  to  inaura  that  the  ekille  ol  the  Aaericen  lebor  force  keep  up  with 
the  chenging  neede  of  Aaericen  induetriea»  Keeponeibln  aonitoring  of 
worldwide  indue  trial  davelopaent  would  parait  edaquate  planning  to  avoid 
aignificant  job  loee  tb  coapatitor  nationa. 

The  federal  govemaant  cen  help  to  control  unaaployaant  eignlf icantly  by 
foraeealng  the  kinde  of  ekille  that  will  ba  needed  ee  our  induatrial  baae 
evolvee.  end  by  offering  and  eupporting  treining  in  theee  ekillar  Uhere 
our  woritforce  lacka  aoae  of  the  beeic  lenguaga.  technical,  end  aethaaatic 
ekille  to  keep  up  with  the  deaende  of  the  lebor  aerket.  the  federel 
governaent  cen  etrengthen  the  ebility  of  ell  educetion  eyeteae  to  offer 
thie  training. 

Uhila  theee  iaportent  prioritiee  ere  eppr opr ietely  within  the 
raaponaibilitiee  of  the  federal  govr-naent.  thiry  ere  not  within  the  purview 
of  welfere  rafor»f  Ualfere  afcoaK  aerwe  paly  ea  a  bridfy  to  aayloTaaat, 
•ot  aa  a       arqvidar  ia  aa  acoaaag  that  haa  ao  laal  jobyto  offTr 


Walfara  Caa  laU*  Iritoa  to  ■aaXniaaaf 

Uhila  welfere  progreae  ere  not  en  eppropriete  eource  of  eaployaent 
opportunity.  th«y  cen  create  bridge  to  aaylujaaat  in  aaveral  wayat 

1y  Iaraa4  Incoae  Diaragerda  ehould  be  deeigned  to  reflect  the  coetn  of 
aaployaantr  At  praaant.  aince  e  workar*e  yroae  iocoae  ie  coneiderad  <  an 
eligibility  end  benefit  icvale  ere  daterained.  the  aamad  incoae  dieregarda 
ehould  et  leeet  equal  the  payroll  taxea  taken  out  of  the  worker*e  paycheck. 
In  addition,  woik  axpanaae  anch  ee  unlf  orae  or  other  worfcrralated  clothing 
end  treneportetiott  ehould  be  eubtrected  before  the  worker*e  net  pey  ie 
celculetedv  Fer  froa  being  e  "work  incentive"  —  e  eaell  bonua  to 
"aotivete"  e  pareon  on  welfare  to  take  e  job  —  the  eemed  iocoae  dieragard 
ie  en  ettaapt  to  reflect  the  real  incoae  e  worker  bringe  hoaa»  Tha  Mraed 
iSESSg  ii£gia£*  rtglM  asfe  taraiaita  oa  e  tiaa  achadalai  Wrfiti'SSd 
ba  — to  loMtriaeeaa  woitara  oa  tha  laala  ^"aaa^  — 
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2.  t«kai4ia«i  Child  CAra  abould  ba  aada  availabla  vbila  tha  racipiant 
purauaa  a  couraa  of  adueation  and  training*  and  aftar  beginning  eaployaant. 
If  cbild  cara  aubaidiaa  ara  aada  availabla  on  a  aliding  faa  baaia 
(according  to  iacoaa).  tbay  can  aupport  lor-incoaa  vorkara.  avan  af  tar 
lacving  valfara.  anabliog  tbaa  to  cootinua  in  productiva  aaployBant-  Child 
cara  ia  a  aajor  aptnaa  to  aingla  parant  ttauaabolda  and  to  bouaaboida  vitb 
both  paraata  working.  Sinca  a  aingla.  lovwaga  Job  ia  inauf ficiant  to 
aupport  a  faaily  avan  at  tha  powarty  lina«  muj  faailiaa  find  it  nacaaaary 
to  hava  two  paraota  aaplojad.  Hitbont  aubaidy.  tha  aspanaa  of  child  cara 
can  alBOat  vipa  out  tba  nat  gain  of  tba  aacond  aaployad  parant.  aaking  it 
naarly  iapoaaibla  for  tha  faailj  to  aova  out  of  povarty  through  a«ployaant. 

3r  A  littla  f  l«Kihilit7  in  tha  ragulationa  ^ovarnlng  tha  ATDC  prograa.  to 
allow  for  innovativa  approachaa  to  anployBanti  aight  anabla  aoaa  faailiaa 
to  bacoaa  acoooaically  aalf-aoff  iriant^  For  «x«apl««  thara  ara  a  nuabar  of 
prograaa  aponaorad  lij  foundatiota  and  banka  that  haya  anablad  voaan  rn 
walfara  to  bagin  thair  own  hoaa  buainaaaaar  Thaf  racaiva  training  and 
coaching  f  roa  oaopla  arviaria'^'-a  J  in  aaall  boainaaaaa  and  banking;  upon 
preparation  of  an  accaptabla  buamaaa  plan,  thay  ara  of  farad  a  loan  ^  a 
participating  -lanJu  Tha  local  walfara  prograaa  hava  agraad  to  continua 
aupport  for  th»9a  vosas  during  tba  firat  aontha  of  thair  afforta.  until 
tbair  boainaaaaa  bagln  to  provida  an  actual  incoaat. 

4-.  To  build  oaaf  111  bridgaa  to  aaployaant.  tha  AfDC  prograa  auat  allow 
bamafita  ta  caatiaaa  vUla  a  racifiaat  pnraaaa  traimlag  mu4  a4«cation 
oyr^rtaaitia*  TVa  Ulowad"  opportnaltiaa  ahould  includa  baaic.aa  wall  aa 
intaraadiata  and  bigbar  aducation.  loaa  walfara  racipianta,  aapacially 
aany  of  thoaa  who  bacaaa  paranta  at  a  vary  young  aga.  naad  to  coaplata 
thair  baaic  adacation  hafora  purauing  any  Job  opportunitiaa.  If  tbaaa 
paraota  ara  avar  to  ba  ahla  to  avpport  thair  cbildran  through  aaployaaot. 
"tiaa->out"  for  baaic  akilla  ia  aaaantial.  Tha  walfara  ayataa  can  and 
ahould  pravida  thia  tiaa  out  bj  in¥aating  in  incoaa  aupport  a  and  child  cara 
for   tba  faaily^* 

Othar  racipiaota  aigbt  ba  abla  to  otilisa  a  pariod  of  "tiaa  out"  for  bigbar 
aducatiom  Tbaaa  racipianta  ara  alao  a  good  invaataant  for  tha  walfara 
ayataa*  Thair  naada  aigbt  ba  aoaawhat  ainiaixad  by  tha  raaourcaa  availabla 
to  tbaa  through  tba  aducation  ayataaa  and  tbay  aay  ba  abla  to  provida 
partial  aupport  for  thair  faailiaa  through  part  tiaa  aaployaaot^  Sut  tha 
iaportant  aupporta  of  child  cara.  aadical  aaaiataaca  and  avan  aaall  caab 
granta  can  aaka  a  aajor  diff aranca  in  a  lifatiaa.  Inataad  of  ataying  in  a 
low  paid  Job.  a  racipiant  ahould  ba  allowad  tba  opportunity  to  puraua  a 
caraar  that  raquiraa  bigbar  aducation*  Tbia  paraon  ratnrna  aora  ravanuaa  to 
all  lavala  of  govarnaant  in  latar  yaara.  and  aakaa  otbar  intangibla 
contributions  to  aociaty  aa  wall* 

Tha  group  moat  of  tan  conaldarad  in  diacnaaiona  of  anployaant  and  training 
ara  tkoaa  who  naad  only  a  abort  couraa  in  a  technology  or  akill  to  allow 
tbaa  to  aaka  a  raaaonabla  living  for  tbajr  faailiaa.  Caraara  in  coapntara. 
alactronica.  and  health  care  aoet  often  coae  to  aind  for  tbie  groupv  The 
return  on  inveetaant  of  vovemaent  dollere  ie  eeeieet  to  aae  in  tbie  type 
of  prograa*  But  the  fadaral  govamaent  ebould  ba  ceutioue  ebout  puahing 
people  into  fielde  where  there  ere  no  Jobe.  or  into  ekille  tbet  ere 
outdeted  by  the  tiee  the  treining  endav  Inveeteente  in  poor  treining 
repraaant  waatad  tiee  and  waatad  dollere.  Tha  AfPC  aroaraaa  eboald  aaratt 
■■fjy?j    iacladiaa  baaltb  cara  mg^  chm  cara.  dnriay  "thlT'tyaa  of 
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Bowcvar,  unlM«  apccific  tuidtliMa  and  •vAluction  atandarda  ara  built  in 
to  a  prograa.  tha  hlghlr»akillad  (or  "job  raadT*)  ara  likaly  to  ba  tha  only 
pl^Acaaanta  Badaa  Ihoaa  with  longar-tata  natda.  auch  a«  raaadial  or  baaic 
aduc«tion,  ara  pnabad  to  tha  bM:k  of  tha  lina  bacauM  grMtar  afforta  ara 
raquirad  to  halp  thM  changt  thair  aaployaant  proapactc  ATDC  aupporta 
during  training  and  baginning  aaployMnt  abould  alao  utand  to  thoaa  who 
naad  r«n«dl«l  or  baaic  aducation*  m  wall  aa  training. 

rarforaanCB  atan4«r4«  aa4  aa  •valaatioa  rrocaaa  abould  ba  aptllad  out  in 
laftialation  attaapting  to  craata  a  bridga  (roa  walfara  to  work.  A  aJnpla 
atandard  ~  ona  that  count  a  only  tha  nunbara  ot  placananta  —  haa  two 
dant«rai  (1)  Placaaanta  af  (orts  will  tand  to  (ocua  on  thoaa  aaaiaat  to 
aaployt  (2)  tha  quality  of  tha  placaaanta  ara  likaly  to  ha  inadaquata  to 
aupport  a  (aaily  abova  tha  povarty  laval.  In  thia  ara  of  acarca  raaourcaa, 
gnidalinaa  that  targat  apacific  gronpa  (auch  aa  taanaga  paranta)  could 
ancouraga  nfforta  for  aoaa  of  thoaa  who  ara  hardar  to  placa,  but  thaaa 
afforta  aay  in  practica  axcluda  othara  who  do  not  fit  tha  cboaan  prof Uai. 
A  parf  oraanca  atandard  that  fivaa  racognition  to  tha  daaraa  of  iaprovaaant 
aada  in  a  apacific  rtcipiant*a  aituation  would  accoaaodata  indiwiduala  in 
any  group.  Intansiwa.  long-tara  afforta  on  bahalf  of  a  taanaga  aothar 
would  aaat  tha  atandard.  aa  would  afforta  to  train  a  rjob  raady"  paraon  for 
a  "raal"  Job  that  would  aupport  a  f aaily  in  haalth  and  dignity. 

iboald  w^fm  protraaa  rafaiia  that  my  partiodar  groapa  aC  racipiaata 
■gat  oa  tha  hridga"  f  raa  waif  ara  ta  wockt   Intarf  aith  Action  walcoaaa  tha 

focua  of  tba  currant  dabata  on  tha  kind  and  gualitr  of  profraaa  naadad  to 
craa-a  actual  opportuaitiaa  to  attain  salf-aitff  iciancy  throuth  aaplcyaant. 
Thoaa  atataa  that  hava  undartakan  raaliatic  prograaa,  with  a  goal  of 
halping  paopla  to  aova  thaaaalTaa  into  product  iwa  aa  ploy  a  ant,  hava  found 
that  thayVa  baan  unabla  to  aarva  all  tboaa  ifho  want  to  participata  in  tha 
prograaa.  Ondar  tha  circuaatancaa,  Jt  a«aaa  aoaavhat  praaatura  to  aak 
whathar  prograaa  with  long  waiting  liata  ahould  ha  aandatad  for  all. 
Intarf  aith  Action  atrongly  urgaa  that  any  waif  ara-t^work  prograa  ba 
apprnachad  with  a  raal  purpoaa  in  aind  —  tha  placaaant  of  pM>pla  in  raal. 
lifa-auataining  Joha.  Intarfaith  Action  favora  waif ara-to-work  prograaa 
which  aaphaaisa  high  quality  aupport  ayataaa.  and  which  anabla  f.rticipanta 
to  puraua  uaafnl  training  and  aaployaant  opportunit iaa. 

But  participation  ahould  ba  voluntary*  Too  aany  thinga  can  go  wrong  whan 
ona  prograa  ia  daaignad  with  tha  axpactation  that  it  will  apply  to  all 
individual  circuaatancaav  Undar  no  circuaatancaa  ahould  any  parant  ha 
puniahad  for  non-cooparation  whan  an  adaquata  aupport  ayataa  ia  not 
avail ablar  For  azaapla.  if  good  quality  child  cara  cannot  ba  providad  on  a 
practical  haaia  for  a  givan  faaily.  participation  in  a  work  or  training 
prograa  ahould  not  ba  rtqulrad.  If  tha  awailabla  work  or  training 
opportunitiaa  will  not  iaprova  tha  racipiant*a  aconoaic  circuaatancaa. 
thara  ahould  ha  no  aanctlon  for  non-participation.  Adaquata  notica.  fair 
htaringa.  and  othar  appropriata  alaaanta  of  dua  procaaa  auat  ba  aaaurad  to 
protact  againat  tha  buraaucratic  nightaaraa  that  alaoat  inavitably  ananara 
both  clianta  and  ada iniatratora.  avan  whan  both  ara  acting  in  good  faith. 
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In  a  recant  annray  condvctad  hj  tha  Coalition  on  Rvnan  Maada  anong  poor 
pMpla*  tha  problaa  noat  oftan  aantienad  about  valfara  vaa  tha  aauolt  on 
paraonal  dlgplty  that  paopla  fait  upon  coalng  Into  contact  with  tha  ajataa. 
Hhan  cllanta  coaa  to  tha  walfara  of  flea  In  a  daaparata  altvatlon*  thalr 
paraonal  dignity  la  alraa^  aarlovalj  danagad*  Tha  prlvata  Infornatlon 
that  thay  naat  rarvaal  —  aoaatlnaa  In  vary  pvhllc  and  buay  placaa  — 
forthar  dlainlahaa  thalr  atatnrab  Uban  cllanta  ara  than  aspactad  to  llva 
on  a  aaai  that  cannot  poaalhly  anpport  thaa  and  thalr  chlldrar..  thay  find 
othar  vaya  to  avnrlvav  Tha  dacaptiona  nada  nacaaaary  by  avnrlTal  ara 
daaaanlag  and  daatmctlva  of  foaltlva  ralatlonahlpa  with  caaaworkara. 
Ahrvpt  and  canpllcatad  changaa  In  tha  prograna  craata  confvalon  and 
fruatratlon  for  vorkara  and  cllanta  allkar  Whan  caaaworkara  ara  givan 
Inada^ttata  raaonrcaa*  and  ara  aakad  to  acconpllah  poorly-daf  load  and 
aoaatiaaa  Inpoaalbla  taaka.  thay  n^r  vail  find  It  difficult  to  raapond  to 
tha  indlvldnal  plana,  quaatlona.  and  naada  of  aaeh  cllantr 

Mo  aingla  cfaanga  will  iaprova  •^^-ta  baaic  problaa  with  tha  walfara  ayataas 
hat  ovary  changa  that  la  sad  .an  ha  vlawad  f  ron  tha  parapactlva  of  tha 
cllant  and  tha  vorkar  who  noat  alt  acroaa  tha  tcbla  f  ron  ona  anothar. 
putting  thaaa  riforaa  into  oparatloa  Moat  of  tha  paopla  aaaking  valfara 
aaalatanca*  and  noat  of  tha  vorkara  trying  to  naka  that  aaalatanca 
availahla,  ara  acting  in  good  faith,  trying  thalr  boat  to  apply  huga 
fadaral  prograaa  to  vacy  particular  Ufa  aitnationar  With  tbsaa  raaaonabla 
and  wall-Botivatad  paopla  in  nind,  thia  Congraaa  can  daaign  a  walfara 
ayataa  that  will  provida  an  adafyata  laval  of  aupport  for  thoaa  who  ara 
outalda  tha  labor  narkat,  allow  and  aupport  a  hridaa  to  anployant  for 
thoaa  ttying  to  gat  back  to  worh*  and  offar  a  mall  bat  nacaaaacy  l«v«i  of 
aupplanantal  aaalatanca  for  woikara  whoaa  waaaa  ara  low  to  allow  thair 
f  aailiaa  to  liva  in  haalth  and  dacancy< 
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lira.  Kknnillt.  niank  vou,  Ms.  Flower. 

I  would  like  to  remind  me  panelists  that  we  welcome  their  entire 
testimony,  and  their  entire  testimony  will  go  on  the  record,  but  if 
anybody  wants  to  sum  up  their  testimony,  that  is  perfectly  accepta- 
ble as  well. 

That  was  excellent  testimony.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Conover. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  W.  GRACE  CONOVER,  PHJ>^  POUCY  AD- 
VOCATE,  OFFICE  FOR  CHURCH  IN  SOCIETY,  UNITED  CHURCH 
OF  CHRIST 

Blr.  Cqnoyir.  My  name  is  Patrick  Conover,  poli^  advocate  for 
the  Office  for  Church  in  Society,  United  Church  of  Christ.  Our  gen- 
eral qmod,  which  is  our  most  conqnrehensive  national  body,  has 
spoken  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform  many  times,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing out  of  the  context  of  this  policy.  I  am  not  attempting  to  speak 
for  all  1.6  million  mraoben  of  our  congregations. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  whether  welfim  recipients  should  be 
forced  to  participate  in  education,  training,  or  employment-related 
programs  as  a  condition  to  receiving  benefits.  Some  are  saying  pub- 
licly that  a  consensus  of  liberals  and  conservatives  is  forming  in 
favor  of  Twyw^a^Tig  partidpataon  in  such  programs. 
Some  academics  and  some  political  leaders  may  suwort  manda- 
requirements,  but  the  churches  are  not  taUng  uiis  position, 
neither  are  organizations  in  which  the  poor  are  constituents.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  there  is  opposition  from  some  business 
and  labor  groups  on  this  point 

The  movement  to  coerce  welfeue  recipients  to  participate  in  edu- 
cation, traudng,  or  employment-relatea  programs,  represented 
such  spokesmen  as  Charles  Murray  and  Lawrence  Mead,  is  value 
driven.  Thus,  the  fiict  that  the  churches  do  not  favor  mandatory 
pertidpation  should  be  given  strong  consideration,  since  it  was  the 
values  of  the  church  whids  helped  to  create  the  welfiBue  system  in 
the  first  place. 

I  wiU  summarize  10  reasot'S  to  oppose  requiring  mandatory  par^ 
tidpation.  They  challenge  the  values,  theory,  evidence,  and  practi- 
calities upon  which  the  proposal  to  mandate  participation  is  based. 
To  anmciate  these  arguments,  however,  requires  a  proper  perspec- 
tive. The  basic  problem  is  pomly,  not  weUare. 

To  focus  on  raise  mvths  abo^it  the  motivational  patterns  of  wel- 
fare redpientB  is,  in  the  worst  case,  to  blame  the  victims  for  their 
circumstances  and,  at  best,  to  misunderstand  the  role  of  welfare 
and  welfore  reform  in  amelirrating  the  problem  of  poverty.  Our 
contraiporaiy  situation  may  bsem  wonderfiil  to  those  who  love  a 
cheap  labor  market  with  hifl^  competition  foi-  available  jobs,  but  it 
is  a  prescriptiGoi  of  agony  and  despair  for  millions. 

The  Prerident  and  his  supporters  have  provided  eloquent  rheto- 
ric in  fovor  of  the  generation  of  opportunity  but  have  led  the 
charge  to  cut  tiie  ftmding  in  Congress  for  programs  which  provide 
opportunity.  In  fact,  the  biggest  single  focus  of  his  budget  cuts  has 
been  at  this  very  point 
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With  80  many  doors  slammed  shut,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
many  are  out  in  the  cold.  Now  these  same  leaders  are  trying  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  their  bludgeoning  of  the  opportunity  structure 
pointing  to  unproven  motivational  problems  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  those  receiving  welfare  benefits. 

The  first  priority  in  fighting  poverty  is  to  open  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunities a|;ain  with  more  adequate  funding  for  the  kinds  dT  pro- 
grams which  have  helped,  such  as  WIC,  Head  Start,  compensatory 
educa^on,  child  care,  Job  C3orps,  Medicaid,  JTPA,  and  others.  Tlie 
most  basic  AFDA  reform  needed  is  funding  of  a  decent  fninimnm 
national  benefit 

The  most  basic  mvth  to  overcome  is  that  of  the  underclass.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  fit  the  crudest  stereotypes,  and  most  of 
them  are  not  recaving  wel&re  benefits.  The  great  majority  of 
those  in  poverty,  and  of  those  reoeivinff  welfare  benefitsTdo  not  fit 
the  underelass  stereohrpe.  Even  for  tboBe  who  do  fit  the  stereo- 
type;-;and  I  have  lived  among  and  worked  with  such  people— the 
provision  of  real  opportunity  can  work  wondm. 

When  our  economy  again  generates  a  strong  upward  magnet  for 
those  who  are  poor,  then  many  of  the  problems  m  despair  will  dis- 
appear. That  is  basic  UJ3.  history,  back  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment program  of  40  acres  and  a  mule. 

Some  are  willing  to  trade  off  mandatory  requirements  for  in- 
creases in  resources.  The  burdens  on  the  poor  of  such  a  tradeoff— 
practically,  psychologically,  and  socially-^  far  hisiier  than 
might  first  be  perceived,  and  no  one  is  talking  seriously  about  a 
magnitude  of  increase  in  benefits  which  would  justiAr  trodimr  anv- 
thingoff. 

Those  who  are  so  willing  to  trade  off  the  rifl^ts  and  the  needs  of 
the  poor  also  have  foigotten  that  th^  are  trading  off  the  future  of 
milhons  of  poor  children  who  deserve  a  decent  life  as  children. 
Children  also  deserve  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in 
our  society,  even  if  the  false  stereotypes  about  their  parents  are  be- 
lieved. 

Acting  out  of  a  frustration  to  "do  something*'  about  welfare  is  a 
prescription  for  mischief  in  an  atmosphere  where  false  stm-eotypes 
of  the  poor  predominate  and  in  a  climate  where  some  are  more  in- 
terested m  getting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls  rather  than  in  help- 
ingthose  in  need. 

Tins  committee  has  produced  remaikably^ood  research  material 
and  has  held  thought-provoking  hearings.  We  are  counting  on  you, 
bemuse  you  are  well  informed,  to  resist  the  urge  to  ''do  something'^ 
and  tei  persevere  in  your  efforts  in  trying  to  do  tibe  rijfht  thing. 

I  Will  now  suggest  10  reasons  for  opposing  manSitory  require- 
ments. 

One,  work  as  a  means  to  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  persons 
and  families;  work  as  a  means  of  self-realization  and  of  ^pressing 
one  s  giflB  and  callings;  work  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  society: 
and  work  as  a  means  of  expressing  spiritual  caring  for  the  created 
world  is  a  very  high  value.  But  work  is  not  the  same  as  employ- 
ment. Mandatory  requirements  fail  to  value  the  work  of  caring  for 
children  and  other  dependents  and  restricts  the  choices  of  parents 
to  contribute  to  the  society  b^  work  in  the  sociological,  if  not  eco- 
nomic, sense.  It  shows  a  sexist  lack  of  appreciation  for  what  has 
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traditionally  been  derogated  as  women's  work,  but  which  manv  are 
beginning  to  realize  is  a  crucial  inveshnent  in  the  future  well-being 
of  us  all. 

The  need  for  good  parenting  is  all  the  more  pressing  when  it  is 
remembered  that  many  single  parents  are  trying  to  raise  children 
under  very  difficult  and  threatening  circumstances,  with  children 
who  are  statistically  more  likely  to  have  extra  levels  of  health  and 
educational  needs. 

Bfany  sin^  parents,  mostly  women,  are  working  now  under 
trying  conditions  for  low  pay,  even  when  they  have  very  young 
children.  The  need  is  not  so  much  to  motivate  workforce  participa- 
tion as  to  protect  the  option  for  those  for  whom  the  good  reasons 
not  to  work  are  most  pressing. 

Two,  mandatory  requiremento  are  intrinsically  unfiEor  to  that 
proportijn  of  the  poor  lAo  receive  welfero  benefits.  It  is  not  the 
poor  who  created  ni|^  unemployment  and  hic^  underemployment, 
lliey  have  not  controlled  the  economic  and  political  forces  whkh 
have  caused  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage  to  Call,  wtddi  have 
exported  jobs  overseas,  which  have  exploited  the  work  of  women 
and  minorities,  and  which  have  shut  previously  open  doors  to  op- 
portuni^. 

If  we  uston  to  the  cries  of  the  poor,  not  just  because  of  sympathy 
or  guilt,  but  because  tb^  are  the  ones  canying  a  vei^  expensive 
lesBcm  about  how  our  society  is  functioning,  then  we  will  direct  at- 
tention back  toward  investing  in  the  human  resources  which  have 
made  this  country  great 

Three,  wdfiare  does  not  cause  dependency  in  any  pqrchological  or 
cultural  sanse.  The  myth  that  welfare  causes  dependency  flows 
from  the  thinking  of  writers  such  as  Lawrence  Bfead  and  Charles 
MurriQr  and  is  not  based  on  scientific  research.  Their  research  at- 
tacked the  effectiveness  of  some  antipoverty  programs.  Then,  as  ex- 
perts, th^  declared  that  welfiEune  causes  dependency  without  offer- 
ing any  evidence  fbr  their  assertiim.  I  can  go  on  about  that 

But,  with  no  part  of  such  a  hypothesis  proved,  the  hjpo(them 
does  not  even  deserve  the  stetus  <tf  ''interesting'  or  'likely^'  or 
"sugi^Bstive,''  since  the  underlying  theory  upon  vt^oich  it  is  based— 
that  is,  cultural  poverty  theory— was  quite  well  disproved  in  the 
1970^8,  and  since  the  e^adence  vi^iich  does  bear  upon  this  question 
is  predominantly  against  the  hjrpothesis. 

Four,  mandatory  participation  of  weUare  recipiento  in  education, 
training,  and  employment'related  programs  is  the  wrong  ansvirer  to 
the  wrong  probknn.  The  problem,  as  1  have  said,  is  poverty.  Educa- 
tion, training,  and  employment-related  programs  are  antipoverty 
tools  and  deserve  to  be  designed  on  their  own  intrinsic  pnndples 
and  fit  to  local  drcumstanoes.  Th^  should  be  directed  oy  leaoers 
and  atpBndes  with  skills  and  orientetion  to  fi{^tinff  poverty  and  not 
made  into  a  derivation  of  agencies  with  a  very  oitFerent  purpose. 

Five,  it  is  unfiair  to  make  programs  mandatory  vdien  the  re- 
sources and  opportunity  are  not  available  to  meet  the  mandate. 
The  amounto  or  resources  which  would  be  available  under  the  most 
optimistic  proposals  currentiy  afloat  are  minuscule  compared  to 
the  level  or  neidd.  Consider  that  JTPA,  the  lanest  program  in  this 
area,  serves  only  7  percent  of  those  eligible  and  has  oeen  cut  shai^p- 
ly  in  the  1980'8.  Consider  that  the  average  cost  cdT  child  care  is 
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about  $3,000  per  year  per  child,  and  often  for  poor  quality  care.  No 
one  has  costed  out  what  it  would  take  to  strengthen  departments  of 
social  services  so  that  they  could  deliver  quality  case  management, 
one-stop  shcmping,  and  comprehensive  information  and  referral. 
Who  has  addrossod  the  cost  of  quality  supervision  to  make  public 
service  jobs  worthwhile? 

Six,  given  the  low  level  of  resorjrces  available  for  education, 
training,  and  employment-related  programs,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  such  resources  be  used  well.  Evaluative  research  has 
shown  that  the  programs  which  have  produced  good  results,  such 
as  some  Jd>  CorpB  programs,  have  been  the  most  comprehensive 
and  expensive  programs.  This  aigues  for  serving  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  those  in  need  but  doing  the  job  well. 

Mftndatoiy  requirements  would  be  a  strong  force  for  providing 
son^ething  light  for  everyone,  and  it  is  iust  such  light  programs 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  a  waste  of  government  money.  The 
presumption  that  participation  in  programs  should  be  made  man- 
datory because  of  presumed  low  motivation— that  is,  laziness— is 
not  only  scientifically  unfounded,  as  shown  above;  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  stigmatization  of  welfare  recipients  which  is  at  once 
unfair  and  a  big  social  burden  on  those  who  take  our  help.  To  legi- 
timatize such  unfair  stigmatization  with  the  force  of  statute  womd 
onhr  make  this  problem  worse. 

Seven,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  some  individuals  who  are  re- 
ceiving welfere  benefits,  who  suffer  from  low  motivation,  making 
participation  in  programs  mandatory  is  the  worst  way  to  overcome 
any  prwlCTM.  Mandatory  programs  externalize  expectations  as  one 
more  pressure  to  push  against,  while  voluntary  programs  internal- 
ize expectations  and  build  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  This 
insight  underlies  both  democrapy  and  capitalism,  two  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  our  Nation.  Why  turn  away  from  the  strengths  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  built? 

Eight,  just  as  education,  training,  and  employment  related  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  in  terms  of  their  own  levels  of  need  and 
their  intrinsic  principles  of  effiBctive  delivery,  so  should  services 
such  as  health  care,  child  and  dependent  care.  For  example,  child 
care  programs  should  be  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  children 
and  the  familv  needs  of  working  parents,  with  priority  given  to  the 
children  and  families  most  in  need. 

Nine,  there  is  increasiiig  attention  to  the  family  dynamics  of  pov- 
erty and  welfare,  particularly  to  financial  and  other  contributions 
from  noncustodial  parents.  Directing  opportunities  to  noncustodial 
parents  who  are  supporting  their  chiliL^n,  or  willing  to,  is  an  in- 
vestment in  loiur-term  child  support,  and  probd>ly,  to  an  improve- 
ment in  family  dynamics.  Programs  shoula  also  help  sustain  tamily 
unity  when  both  parents  are  unemployed  fay  not  forcing  a  divorce 
so  that  suffering  cnildren  can  receive  benefits. 

Ten,  focusing  on  that  portion  of  those  on  welfare  who  could  be 
enabled  or  driven  into  emplo3nnent  distracts  attention  from  the 
most  basic  welfare  problem  which  needs  reform;  that  is,  getting 
adequate  resources  to  those  in  greatest  need.  Mandating  require- 
ments does  not  change  the  crushing  realities.  What  does  change 
this  reality  is  a  change  in  the  mix  of  opportunity,  benefits,  and 
services. 
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No  one  ahould  expect  miraclee  under  the  current  difficult  situa- 
tion we  face.  What  the  poor  can  fairly  hope  for  is  that  available 
resources  will  be  used  as  fairly,  effectively,  and  humanely  as  possi* 
ble  and  that  available  political  attention  will  be  directed  to  making 
things  better  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Conover  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  H.  GRACE  COMOVER,  PH.D.,  POLICY  ADVOCATE, 
OFFICE  FOR  CHURCH  IN  SOCIETY,  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

ny  n«pc  U  Patrick  V,  Grace  Conovtr,  Policy  Advocate  for  tht  Office 
tor  Church  in  Society,  united  Church  of  Chriat.    Tht  United  church  of 
Chriat  ia  a  denonination  with  K6  Billion  Mtibera  and  haa  a  long  hiatory 
of  Jdvocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppreaaed.    Our  General  Synod, 
which  i«  our  aoat  conp'ehensive  national  policy  body,  haa  apoken  on  the 
ia»ue  of  welfare  refont  iwny  tinea,  and  I  an  apeak ing  out  of  the  context 
of  tnia  policy.    I  an  not  attenptinq  to  ap«ak  for  all  1.6  aillion  iteint'«ra. 

I  am  pleaaed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  teat  if y  before  thia 
Comnittee  on  the  aueation  of  whether  welfare  recipients  ahouJd  be  forced 
to  parcicipate  in  education,  training,  or  enploynent  related  progravE  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  benefita.    Sope  are  aaying  publicly  that  a 
conaenats  of  liberal  and  confiervativea  ia  forming  in  favor  of  mandating 
participtition  in  auch  programa.    Some  acaderica  and  aome  political 
leadera  may  aupport  candatory  reauirementa,  but  the  churchea  are  not 
taking  tMa  position  and  neither  are  organizationa  vith  the  poor  aa 
conat ituenta. 

The  lAcvement  to  coerce  welfare  recipienta  to  participate  in 
education,  training  or  enployment  related  prograra,  represented  by  nuch 
apokesmen  aa  charlea  Hurray  and  Lawrence  Head,  are  value  driven.  Thua, 
the  fact  that  the  churches  do  not  favor  mandatory  participation  ahould  be 
given  atrong  conaideration  aince  it  waa  the  valuea  of  the  churchea  which 
helped  to  create  the  welfare  ayatem  in  the  firat  place.    This  teatimony 
ahall  ahow  that  not  only  are  their  /alues  antithetical  to  the  initial 
purpoaes  of  welfare,  tut  the  underlying  social  theory  they  are  working 
from  hat  been  generally  diaproved  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence  ia 
againat  the  apecific  hypotheaia  that  welfare  cauaea  dependency  in  a 
paychological  or  cultural  tense. 

To  mandate  participation  nf  an  welfare  recipients  in  education, 
training,  or  employinent  related  programs  ia  grossly  unfair  if  good 
prograna  are  not  available.    Funding  for  auch  programa  has  beer,  sharply 
cut  tack  in  the  laat  aix  yeara  and  evaluative  research  haa  ahown  that  the 

Tioat  cost  etiectivc  ptv^ioi,.^,  uit.      ^  eAi^ensi ve  onea.    Juat  to  build 
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up  tt\f  support  structure  for  9ood  programs,  ^itb  effective  c<sd 
management,  information  and  referral,  and  ouality  supervisioni  would  cost 
rany  f-iUions  of  dollars.    A  better  app'o^ch  would  be  to  use  scarce 
dollars  for  cuality  programK  l-ased  on  thrir  owr  intnrsic  principles,  and 
fit  to  local  circumstances,  and  then,  perhaps,  give  priority  of  access  to 
t^ose  receiving  welfare  benefits  or  to  those  providing  child  support. 

I  will  sunirarize  ten  reasons  to  oppose  reouiring  mandatory 
participation  in  education,  training,  and  work  related  procirains.  They 
challenge  the  values,  theory,  evidence,  and  practicalities  upon  which  the 
proposal  to  mandate  participation  in  based.     To  appreciate  these 
arguments,  however,  reouires  a  proper  perspective.     THE  BASIC  PR0BLE>1  IS 
POVPRTY  NOT  KELPARE.    To  focus  on  (false  myths  about)  the  rtotivat  lonal 
patterns  of  welfare  recipients  is,  in  the  worst  case,  to  fclane  the 
victims  for  their  circunstances  snd,  at  test,  to  misurderstand  the  rcle 
of  welfare  anc  welfare  reform  in  ameliorating  the  problem  of  poverty. 

While  we  have  seen  a  arall  increase  in  the  average  per  capita 
income  over  the  last  fcix  years,  that  statistic  maiiPts  the  reality  that  the 
lower  forty  percent  of  wage  earne''S  have  suffered  an  average  loss  of 
income.    As  Senator  Hoynihan  has  pointed  out,  58  percent  of  net  n«w  jobs 
pay  less  than  |7,000  per  year.    Because  of  the  decline  of  the  value  of 
the  ninimur  wage,  ineouitiet  in  pay  for  women,  and  rovement  toward  a 
service  economy^  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  recent  increase  in 
poverty  has  ccne  anong  thope  ^ho  are  working^  particulB    y  among  the 
statistically  noet  favored  sub-cohort  cf  our  population,  two  parent  white 
families  with  one  or  both  parents  working.     Contemporary  prohlemn  of 
poverty  simply  cannot  be  reduced  to  notivational  prohlems  cf  a  so-cdllec 
underclass* 

Our  contemporary  situation  may  seem  wonderful  to  those  who  love  a 
c.->eap  labor  market  with  high  cortpetitior  for  available  johs,  hut  it  is  a 
prescription  of  agony  and  despair  for  rillions.    The  President,  art*  his 
supporters,  have  provided  eloouent  rhetoric  ir  favor  of  the  generation  of 
opportunity  but  have  led  the  r»-AFr.«  fr.  ^n*  ►^-^  r,,^^,^^         pr*^TdnF  which 
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provide  opportunity.    In  fact,  th#  biggest  tingle  £ocu«  of  hiF  budget 
cut«  ha«  been  at  this  very  point,    with  so  many  doore  slammed  shut  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  many  are  out  in  the  cold.    Now  these  sarr<e  Jeacers 
are  trying  to  distract  attention  from  their  bluogeoning  of  the 
opportunity  structure  by  pointing  to  unproven  motivatlona]  problems  of  a 
srall  proportion  of  those  receiving  welfare  benefits.    The  first  priority 
in  fighting  poverty  is  opening  up  the  doors  of  opportunity  again  with 
»ore  adeouate  funding  for  the  kinds  of  programs  vhich  have  helped,  such 
as  WIC,  Mead  Start,  Compensatory  Education,  child  Care,  Job  corps. 
Medicaid,  JTPA,  and  others.    The  most  basic  Aroc  reform  needed  is  funding 
of  s  decent  ninlnum  national  benefit. 

The  most  basic  myth  to  overcome  is  that  of  the  underclacs.  There 
•re  some  individusls  who  fit  the  crudest  stereotypes  ano  most  of  them  are 
not  receiving  welfare  benefits.    But  the  great  majority  of  those  In 
poverty  and  of  those  receiving  welfare  benefits  do  NOT  fit  this 
stereotype.    Even  for  those  who  do  fit  the  stereotype,  and  I  lived  anong 
and  worked  with  such  people,  the  provision  of  real  opportunities  can  work 


When  out  economy  again  generate.:  a  strong  upwsrd  magnet  for  those 
who  sre  poor,  then  many  of  the  problems  ot  despair  will  disappear.  That 
18  basic  U.S.  history  back  to  the  ecorwmic  development  program  of  forty 
acres  and  s  mule. 

Scne  ate  willing  to  trade  off  mandatory  reauirerents  for  increases 
In  resources.    The  burdens  on  the  poor  of  such  a  trade-off  practically, 
psychologically,  and  socially,  sre  far  higher  than  might  first  be 
perceived,  and  no  one  is  talking  seriously  sbout  a  magnitude  of  increase 
in  benefits  which  would  jurtify  trading  anything  off.    Those  who  are  so 
willing  to  trade  off  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  poor  also  have  forgotten 
that  they  sre  trading  off  the  futures  of  millions  of  pcor  children  who 
deserve  a  decent  life  as  children.    Children  also  deserve  an  eoual 
opportunity  to  participate  fully  m  our  society,  ever  if  the  false 
stereotypes  about  their  parents  dre  belifrve  ..    a  ^ 
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fru«tr«tlon  to  do  *«Offi«thin^*  about  welfare  !•  •  prescription  for 
alachlef  In  an  •t»o«pb«r*  where  falae  atereotypea  of  the  poor 
predOBlMte*  and,  in  a  climate  where  aone  are  nore  Intereated  In  9ettin9 
people  off  the  wfclfare  rolla  rather  than  In  helping  thoae  In  need.  Thia 
Coraiittee  h«a  produced  revarkably  good  reaearch  material  and  haa  held 
thought  provoking  hearinga.    Me  are  counting  on  you,  becauae  you  are  well 
Inforflied,  lo  reaiat  the  urge  to  do  *aonethlng*  and  to  persevere  in  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

Ten  Reaaona  To  Oppoae  Handatory  Recui rementa 

following  are  ten  reasona  for  oppoaing  mandatory  participation  of 
welfare  recipienta  in  prograra  of  education,  training*  and  etr.ployMnt 
related  prograna.    In  thinking  through  theae  reason  I  aak  you  to  revevber 
that  the  population  receiving  welfare  benefita  ia  quite  heterogenoua  on 
aeveral  criteria*  a  point  often  made  before  thla  Coimnittee.  Thoae 
favoring  randatory  reoui rementa  have  the  burden  of  ahowin^  that  any 
advantage  for  sove  outweighs  the  costs  to  sll. 

1.  Nork  as  s  vesnv  to  meeting  the  finsncial  needs  of  person*  snd 
families;  work  ss  s  nesns  of  self  reslizstion  snd  of  expressing  one's 
gifts  snd  csllings;  work  s»  s  nesns  of  contributing  to  society;  snd  work 
sr  s  Bieana  of  expreasing  api ritual  caring  for  the  created  worldf  ia  a 
very  high  value.    But  work  ia  not  the  aaiw  aa  enploynent.  Kandatory 
recui rements  fail  to  value  the  work  of  caring  for  children  and  other 
dependenta  and  reatrlct  the  choices  cf  parenta  to  contribute  to  thia 
aociety  ty  vpork  in  thia  aociological,  if  not  econoric,  senae.    It  ahows  a 
aeXiat  lack  of  appreciation  for  what  has  traditionally  been  derogated  ss 
'women's  work*  t^ut  which  nsny  sre  heginning  to  reslire  is  s  crucisl 
invc«tment  in  the  future  well-being  of  us  sll.    The  need  for  good 
parentirg  ia  all  the  more  preasing  when  it  is  remembered  that  nsny  aingle 
parents  are  trying  to  raiae  children  under  very  difficult  and  threatening 
circumatancea,  childrer  who  are  atatiatically  more  likely  to  have  extra 
levela  of  health  and  educational  needa.    Kany  aingle  parents,  moatly 
women,  are  working  now  under  trying  conditions  for  low         «*vn  anvii  tnvy 
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have  very  youn?  chiJdrer.      The  need  is  net  so  much  to  motivate  work 
force  psrticipstion  as  to  protect  the  the  option  of  those  for  whom  the 
good  «'easons  not  to  work  are  rost  r'****"?* 

2.  Mandatory  reouirements  are  intrinsicajjy  unfair  to  that  propor.  on  of 
the  poor  who  receive  weJfara  benefit.     It  is  not  the  poor  who  created 
high  unerpJoyment  and  high  undereinpJoyrent.    They  havn't  controlled  the 
econoric  and  political  forces  which  have  caused  the  value  of  the  miniirum 
wage  to  fall,  which  have  exported  jots  overseas,  which  have  exploit.d  the 
work  of  womer  and  ninorities,  and  which  have  shut  previously  open  doors 
to  opportunity.     ;t  is  not  the  poor  who  have  violated  the  focial 
contract,  ranipulated  the  rewards  structure  of  our  society  so  income  has 
been  redistributed  from  those  who  have  least  income  to  those  who  have 
most.     It  16  not  the  poor  who  fail  to  understand  reciprocity  or  who  lack 
social  responsibility.     It  is  not  the  poor  who  have  shaped  econoric  and 
social  circumstances  which  are  so  inimical  to  the  family  life  of 
Americans,  rich  and  poor  alike. 


If  we  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  poor,  noL  ]ust  because  of  syrpathy 
or  guilt,  hut  hecause  they  are  carrying  a  very  expensive  lesson  ahout  how 
our  society  is  functioning,  then  we  will  direct  atte..,ion  tack  toward 
Investing  in  th.e  human  resources  which  have  rade  this  country  great.  We 
will  renenber  that  "dependence"  is  a  reality  for  us  all.     Each  of  us 
sitting  here  today  have  had  help  in  getting  to  where  we  are.  But 
dependence  of  the  poor  occurs  within  an  econoric  reality  which  makes  it 
hard  to  overcone  the  stunhling  fclocks  placed  in  their  paths.    They  do  not 
need  riore  burdens,  rore  tureaucracy,  nore  hoops  to  junp  through.  They 
need  help.    They  deserve  help  hecause  tbey  are  the  ones  who  have 
personally  horn  the  hurdens  of  a  changirg  society  where  workers  are 
displaced  and  farns  lost  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

3.  WELFARE  DOE*    07  CAUSE  DEPEhDEf CY  IN  AhY  PSYCHPLOr ICAL  OR  CULTURAL 
SErSF.     The  rryth  that  welfare  causes  dependency  flows  fror  the  think  ng 
of  Lawience  feat  and  Charier  Kurray  anc  is  KCT  hafed  on  scientific 
r  search.    Their  research  attacked  thf  effectiveners  of  fonc  anti-povcrty 
rrocrams.    Then,  as  expertt    they  dec*  ret,  that  welfare  cau^*:^ 
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*d«p«nd«ncy*  WITHOUT  OFFEXINC  Ml  EVIDENCE  FOH  TBEIR  ASSERTION. 

Contldtr  vhat  it  would  take  to  prova  th^  hypoth«ala  that  vclfar* 
cauaaa  *d«pandM)cy.  *    Si  net  •  f«>illy  »uat  be  in  poverty  BEFOKE  qualifying 
for  AFDC  b«nafita»  on*  would  Mir«  to  ahow  that  CONTINUATION  in  poverty 
Ma  above  and  beyond  the  ceusee  eeeoci.^ted  with  being  in  poverty  in  the 
flret  piece.    It  would  have  to  be  ehown  thet  people  on  welfere  ere 
'dependent*  in  weye  which  Other  poor  people  ere  not.    Furthervore,  it 
would  heve  to  be  ehown  thet  eny  correletion  between  receiving  welfere 
benefite  end  continuetion  in  poverty  wee  due  to  e  'dependency*  of 
peraonality  atructure  thet  wee  not  derived  froei  the  ci rcumetencee  of 
poverty  and  wee  unreaponaive  to  changea  in  perceived  opportunity 
atructurae. 

No  pert  of  euch  en  taypotheeie  hae  been  proved.    The  hypotheeie  doea 
not  even  deeerve  the  etetue  of  *intereeting,*  or  *likely,*  or 
'auggeetive, *  eince  the  underlying  theory  upon  which  it  ie  baeed, 
'Culture  of  poverty  Theory^*  wee  diaproved  in  the  1970'er  end  eince  the 
evidence  which  doea  bear  upon  the  oueation  ia  predoninantly  againat  the 
hypotheeie. 

i.  The  majority  of  aingle  pa rent a  who  begin  co  receive  AFDC 
benefite  in  a  apecific  year  are  off  of  welfare  in  leaa  than 
two  yeara. 

ii.  The  percentage  of  poor  familiea  receiving  AFDC  benefite^  and 
the  value  of  AFDC  benefite*  went  down  in  the  1970'a  when 
critic*  were  aaying  that  increaaed  welfare  vaa  cauaing 
increaaing  dependency. 

lii.  The  moat  maligned  of  the  peraistently  poor,  unemployed  young 
black  ir.alear  receive  no  direct  welfare  benefite. 

Even  the  anecdotal  atones  told  by  workfare  proponenta  about  how 
welfare  recipienta  *love*  nandatory  experimental  programa  sbow  that  there 
It  no  lack  of  motivation  when  even  the  thinnest  openinga  to  opportunity 
are  provided. 
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4.  Mandatory  paccicipation  of  welfare  recipienta  in  education,  train'.ng, 
and  eiBploy»ent  related  prograna  ia  the  wrong  anawer  to  the  wrong 
problem.    THE  PROBLEM  IS  POVERTY.    Education,  training,  and  erploynent 
related  programa  are  anti-poverty  toola  and  deaerve  to  be  deaigned  on 
their  own  intrinaic  principlea  and  fit  to  local  Ci rcunatancea.  They 
ahould  be  directed  by  leadera  and  agenciea  with  skills  and  orientation  to 
fighting  poverty  and  not  pade  into  a  derivative  of  agencies  with  a  very 
different  purpose.    The  purpoae  of  AFDC  is  to  sustain  familiea  with 
children  while  they  are  in  poverty  and  to  provide  counaelling, 
infornation  and  referral  while  they  try  to  move  out  of  poverty. 

5.  It  16  unfair  to  make  programs  mandatory  t»hen  the  reaources  and 
opportunity  are  not  available  to  meet  the  mendatea.    The  amount  of 
resources  which  would  be  availablei  under  the  most  optimiatic  proposals 
currently  afloat,  are  niniacule  compared  to  the  level  of  need.  Consider 
that  JTPAi   .he  largeac  program,  aervea  only  seven  percent  of  thoae 

»i      ble  and  haa  been  aharply  cut  in  the  1980a.    Consider  that  the 
average  cost  of  chile  care  ia  about  ^3,000  per  year,  per  child,  often  for 
poor  Duality  care.    No  one  haa  coated  out  what  it  would  take  to 
atrengthen  Departmenta  of  Social  Service  so  that  they  could  deliver 
Guality  caae  managenent,  'one-atop  ahopping,'  and  cor^rehenaive 
information  and  referral.    Viho  haa  addressed  the  cost  of  auality 
supervision  to  make  public  service  jots  worthwhile? 

It  has  been  proposed  t*;at  any  mandating  of  requirements  might 
be  limited  to  thoae  for  whom  opportunity  is  available  and  that  aome  aort 
of  point  syster  might  be  constructed  as  a  basis  for  fitting  recipients  to 
opportunity.    This  is  rcrtairly  a  humane  suggestion  and  meets  the 
fairness  issue  raised  at  this  point,  but  it  promises  additional 
difficulty  of  adnintstration  and  would  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
opportunity  for  highly  motivated  individuals  who  do  not  fit  an  oh^ective 
points  category. 

It  has  also  heen  sjggested  that  in  the  face  of  restricted 
opportunity*  no  mandatory  reoui rements  would  he  imposed  until  all 
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voluntMrs  Mr*  ttrved.    This  !•  tlto  •  hu»«nc  and  desirable 
Qualification.    But  why  bothar  to  tatabllah  a  r«oulrcinent  until  it  haa 
b««n  ahown  that  opportunity  la  golr>9  b«9glng7 

6.  Given  the  loir  lavel  of  reaoureea  available  for  cducationr  training^ 
and  ciiployrent  related  program »  it  ia  even  iK>re  inportant  that  auch 
raaourcea  Le  uaad  wall.    Evaluative  reaearch  haa  ahown  that  the  prograsa 
which  have  produced  good  reaulta,  auch  aa  aofie  Job  Corpa  programa,  have 
been  the  iK>at  coaprehentive  and  expcnaive  prograina.    Thia  arguea  for 
aervlng  a  aaaller  proportion  of  thoae  in  need  but  doing  the  job  well. 
Mandatory  requirementa  wo'ild  be  a  atrong  force  for  providing  aonething 
light  for  everyone  and  it  la  juat  auch  light  prograna  which  have  been 
ahown  to  be  a  waate  of  government  noney. 

7.  The  preaumptioii  that  participation  in  prog r ana  ahouJd  be  made 
Mndatory  becauae  of  preauned  low  motivation  (lazineaa)  ia  not  only 
acientif ically  unfounded,  aa  ahown  above,  it  is  an  expreaaion  of  the 
atignati ration  of  welfare  recipients  which  is  at  once  unfair  and  a  big 
aocial  burden  on  those  who  tske  our  help.    To  legitimize  such  unf si r 
stigmstizstion  with  the  force  of  ststute  would  rake  thi&  problem  ruch 
worse. 

To  the  extent  thst  the't  sre  some  individusls  uho  sre  receiving 
welfsre  benefits  who  suffer  from  low  motive;  '>n,  making  psrticipstion  in 
programa  mandatory  la  the  worat  way  to  overcome  any  problema.  mandatory 
programa  externali7e  expect.tiona  aa  one  iror#  presaure  to  pu»h  againatr 
while  voluntary  programa  internalize  e^pecti^tiona  and  build  a  aense  of 
individual  reaponsibi lity.     Thia  inaight  underliea  both  democracy  and 
capitali*^         '>  of  the  corneraton.         our  nation.    Por  auch  reaaona,  the 
Natior  for  Buaireaa,  wanti  a  vcluntary  program.    Before  voting 

for  msi  irementar  you  night  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  an 

eirployer  a.        a  yourself  what  value  you  would  give  to  crecentials 
produced  by  coercion. 

c.  Just  as  education,  traininq,  and  enployment  related  programs  ahould 
developed  in  terma  of  their  own  levels  of  need  and  their  intrinaic 
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principles  of  effective  delivery,  so  should  services  such  as  heslth  csre, 
child  snd  dependent  csre,  bousin9,  transportstion,  counselling,  and  esse 
Rksnsgenent.    For  example,  child  csre  progrsrs  should  be  developed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  children  snd  the  faaiily  needs  of  working  parents,  with 
priority  given  to  the  children  snd  fsfiilies  aost  in  need.    For  child 
care,  ss  for  Mny  other  services,  the  level  of  resources  is  smII 
coapsred  to  the  level  of  need.    In  the  stretched  thin  econony  of  child 
csre  we  need  less,  not  mozt»  of  two  t recked  progrsais,  duplicstion,  snd 
stigutisstion.    put  the  nstion*s  Money  into  cresting  the  best  child  csre 
pro^rtM  possible  snd  then  consider  giving  priority  of  sccesn  to  so»e 
slots  to  welfsre  recipients  engsged  in  self-help  progrsns.    Remevber  thst 
the  »ore  such  services  sre  svsilsble  on  their  own  the  less  will  be  the 
attraction  to  get  onto  welfsre  to  get  the  services. 

9.  There  is  incressing  sttention  to  the  fsnily  dynscics  of  poverty  snd 
welfsre,  psrticulsrly  to  finsncisl  snd  other  contributions  tzom 
non-custodisl  parents.    ProgrsM  should  slso  help  sustsin  fanily  unity 
when  both  parents  sre  unenpioyed  by  not  forcing  s  divorce  so  thst 
suffering  children  csn  receive  benefits.    Two  parent  fsnilies  often  bsve 
the  best  chance  to  make  good  use  of  c^ortunities  snd  s-e  thus  aost  likey 
to  escspe  froai  econoaiic  dependence.    3irectif>9  opportur.ites  tc 
non>custodisl  psrents  who  sre  supporting  their  children,  or  willing  to, 
is  sn  investBcnt  in  long  tern  child  support  snd,  probably,  of  sn 
iiq>roveMent  in  fsnily  dynsaics. 

10.  Pocuving  on  thst  portion  of  those  on  welfsre  who  could  be  ensble<1  or 
driven  into  eMploynent  distrscts  sttention  fron  the  nost  bssic  welfsre 
problev  which  needs  reforn,  getting  sdeQuste  resources  to  those  in 
grestest  need.    Ksny  recipients  sre  handicapped  by  diasbilities  snd  ty 
serious  difficulties  which  do  not  oualify  ss  legslly  defined  medical 
diasbilities.    They  will  not  essily  become  sttrsctive 

employees, psrticulsrly  when  rstes  of  unemployment  snd  underemployment  sre 
so  high.    Poorly  psid  jobs  with  minimum  or  xero  benefits  sre  not  likely 
to  be  sble  to  sustsin  many  auch  individuala  and  familiea  againat  the 
hurdena  of  t-he  working  poor  which  throw  ao  many  down  into  total  poverty, 
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ho»«l*««n*s«f  and  hunger.    Rsndsting  r«aut rcmcnts  does  not  chsng*  ctf 
crushing  rc«liti*s.    What  do^a  chang*  this  reality  is  •  change  in  the  mix 
of  opportunity*  benefits,  end  eervicee.    Under  any  nix,  those  aost  likely 
to  tske  sdvsntsge  of  opportunities  snd  services  sre  those  with  the  itost 
personsl  resources,  of  which  Mti/stion  is  but  one  sspect.  Ksndstory 
participation  forces  resources  towsrd  those  lesst  likely  to  tske 
so'sntsge  of  the*  snd  decresses  the  snti-poverty  blosso*  for  the  buck. 


The  fiscsl  restrsint  of  needing  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  has 
put  dsrk  clouds  over  nany  good  programs  which  cost  noney.    In  fighting 
poverty  it  is  hard  to  think  up  good  strstegies  which  don't  cost  Koney. 
When  one  looks  st  the  one-third  decline  in  vslue  of  AFDC  t«nefits  it  is 
hard  to  think  of  any  reform  which  don't  cost  billions  just  to  recover 
lost  ground,  such  less  open  up  new  opportunities  snd  services.  Kandsting 
particips<.ion  in  programs  doesn't  look  like  it  vould  cost  auch  Mney, 
though  the  sore  huune  versions  of  such  legislation  have  sore  hidden 
costs  than  first  »eet  the  eyer  but  neither  does  it  do  snything  to 
overcoat  the  basic  probleM  of  poverty  whic^  sre  upon  our  nation. 

Ko  one  should  expect  airscles  under  the  current  difficult  situation 
we  face.    ^  ndstory  reouirenents  are  not  silver  bullets  anyway,    what  the 
poor  can  fairly  hope  for  is  that  svsilsble  resources  will  be  used  as 
fairly,  effectively,  and  humanely  aa  poaaible,  and  that  available 
political  attention  will  be  directed  to  making  thinga  better  aa  rapidly 
aa  poaaible. 
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Mrs.  KiNNELLY.  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much. 
Mr.  Charles  BergBtrom,  executive  director,  Lutheran  Office  for 
Governmental  Af&in. 
Ifr.  Bergstrom. 

STATEHENT  OF  REV.  CHARLES  V.  BERGSTROM,  EXECUTIVE  DI- 
MBCTOR,  LUTHERAN  OFFICE  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS, 
LUTHERAN  COUNCIL  IN  THE  VJBJL 

Reverend  Bnasnoic  Thank  you,  Blrs.  KenneUy. 

Since  this  is  being  printed,  the  statement  in  its  entirety,  I  will 
try  to  show  my  ^qypredation  by  some  brevity,  as  much  as  that  is 
possible  ^  a  dei  gyman,  and  I  do  want  to  underscore  the  apprecia- 
tion to  those  of  you  who  are  here  and  to  other  members  for  what 
you  are  doing  in  these  ^^^"fl" 

In  addition  to  the  work  that  is  printed  in  terms  of  the  church's 
hirtory  and  its  theology,  also  underscored  perhaps  as  one  of  the 
unique  contributions  that  mi|^t  come  firom  tins  testimony  is  a 
series  of  hearings  that  were  held  across  the  countiy.  Seated  just 
behind  me  is  Bfs.  Kristin  Anderson  Ostrom,  who  directed  those. 

The  three  churches  I  represent,  I  would  like  to  underscore  again, 
believe  that,  theologicallv,  we  have  a  concern  not  only  for  charity 
but  for  justice  and  that  tiiere  can  be  interacticm  between  the  corpo- 
rate government  and  church  in  that  area 

I  just  unrlerBOore  the  four  principles  that  you  see  on  the  first 
page  of  the  testim<my ,  that  we  reallv  are  fodng  a  scandal  in  terms 
of  this  Nation's  poverty  and  the  challenge  ^t  is  bcrfore  us;  second- 
ly, the  human  dignity,  which  has  alrrady  had  reference,  ttiat  that 
needs  to  be  respected,  and  that  government  needs  to  make  some  as- 
surance that  we  have  at  least  tnifiimiim  necessities  provided  for; 
and,  finally,  that  these  requirements  come  to  underscore  the  digni- 
ty of  people  with  abili^  to  worL 

Already  mentioned  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an  em- 
phasis on  recent  years  on  balancing  the  budget  and  reduced  Feder- 
al spending  rather  than  to  take  a  good  look  at  poverty  programs. 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  Pantry  System  administered  by  the  Lu- 
theran churches  there  has  nperienced  a  120  percent  increase  in 
emergenc:?  food  needs  between  1982  and  1985,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  "More  Than  Charity''  ftampaign  was  developed  in 
the  seven  areas  across  the  countiy  that  are  indicated*  These 
brought  together  bishops,  church  officials,  people  from  the  poor 
and  low-income  areas  of  our  Nation,  congregational  volunteers, 
staff,  elected  officials,  State  human  service  providers,  and  other 
government  personnel. 

Out  of  this  has  come  not  only  the  portion  of  the  report  which  we 
have  here  but  also  an  audiovisual  whidi  is  provided  for  the  use, 
perhaps,  of  members  of  this  committee  or  staff.  It  is  a  28-minute 
piece  which  summarizes  the  testimony  brought  brfore  the  churches 
from  yacple  who  are  dependent  upon  welfare. 

These  are  seven  comments  which  are  listed  in  the  testimony.  Let 
me  just  underscore  those.  First  of  all,  that  poverty  is  the  primary 
problem,  not  the  welfare  system;  that  we  have  across  our  Nation 
economic  and  social  systems  that  develop  the  poverty  problems 
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rather  than  that  there  is  a  welfare  system  that  develops  :\eBe. 
Again,  that  has  been  undersoored  previously. 

That  the  reform  needs  to  be  comprehensive  is  another  comment 
that  we  would  like  to  add  in  our  testimony;  that  there  needs  to  be 
some  restructuring,  therefore,  to  face  all  of  the  needs  that  are  in- 
volved 

The  adequate  emplcysrment  portion  of  that,  we  think,  is  a  key  to 
battling  poverty,  which  means  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
should  not  be  acceptable  to  us  as  we  have  come  to  feel  in  the 
recent  years,  and  that  we  recognize  the  need  to  overcome  that;  that 
unempiojrment  benefits  are  made  adequate  and  that  wages  are 
paid  which  are  helpful. 

It  is  the  members  of  such  employed  poor  families  that  have  in- 
creased since  the  late  197(rs.  Two-parent  working  poor  families  xep- 
resent  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  poverty  population. 

The  fourth  comment  is  that  we  need  to  recognize  and  underscore 
once  more — as  has  been  said  todav  and,  I  am  sure,  in  previous  tes- 
timony— that  we  move  from  welmre  to  employment;  that  this  be 
considered  a  social  investment,  not  just  a  matter  of  reducing  the 
welfim  rolls. 

This  entitles  the  reciprocal  responsibility  which  we  spd^e  about; 
some  matten  of  choice  which  have  already  been  indicated.  I  re- 
member testimony  from  Governor  Castle  of  Delaware  underscoring 
the  cooperative  nature  that  he  found  in  his  State  that  was  so  im- 
portant and  so  necessanr . 

We  then  q^eak  to  the  family  value^  family  responsibilities  in 
these  areas.  It  is  important  to  think  of  the  nurturing  of  children 
that  also  must  be  a  part  of  providing  financially  for  their  care;  the 
job  creation  and  support  services. 

The  fifth  comment  involves,  theii,  the  basic  financial  support, 
that  we  try  to  move  in  this  traiisition  from  welfare  to  empl(»3rmenc 
80  that  we  recognize  there  are  categories  here,  those  who  may  con- 
tinually need  that  help  and  others  who  are  found  theie  on  a  tem- 
poraiy  basis. 

Two  women  who  have  testified  before  our  hearings  said  these 
two  things.  One:  '1  spent  my  life  on  welfare  struggling  for  surviv- 
al—that's what  I  want  to  say  at  this  hearing— the  welfare  recipient 
spends  her  life  struggling  for  survival.'' 

The  second  conunent  was,  ''Every  month  I  decide  on  heating  the 
apartment  or  feeding  my  children.'^ 

We  feel  that  to  represent  the  real  concern,  not  only  for  the 
church  but  also  for  government,  we  need  to  recognize  the  affirming 
and  advocating  of  banc  human  needs  and  the  drive  toward  a  single 
criteria  of  financial  need. 

We  would  like  to  underscore  the  programs  that  are  being  sug- 
gested in  the  Family  Investment  Act  of  1987,  with  credit  to  you, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  to  others,  that  we  hope  in  this  area  you  have  at 
least  a  sample  of  the  direction  in  which  the  committee  might  move, 
and  that  the  family  living  standard  is  a  concept  that  we  also  affirm 
and  advocate. 

Now,  the  sixth  conunent  has  to  do  with  administrative  reform, 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  here  already,  and  I  am  sure 
there  can  be  discussion  about  what  happens  to  people  involved  in 
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welfare.  I  just  want  to  point  out  the  emotional  and  psychological 
abuse  that  sometimes  is  placed  upon  these  people. 

The  seventh  comment  has  to  do  with  poverty  prevention  as  we 
look  at  our  children.  To  keep  healthy  cluldren,  to  equip  them  for 
rartidpation  in  society,  above  everything  else,  would  help  to  break 
these  grcleSt  and  we  list  here  some  of  tibote  tremendous  programs 
tbat  have  been  developed  over  the  recent  years  that  are  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  undencore  personally  the  need  for  the  strong  sup- 
port of  public  education  in  this  area,  that  children  need  to  receive 
that  kii^  of  training. 

So  we  raise  the  following  questions  in  conclusion:  Does  the 
system  adequately  meet  the  bade  human  needs  of  the  poor?  That 
would  include  income,  nutrition,  shelter,  and  health  care.  Is  the 
system  accessible  to  all  those  who  are  in  need?  Does  the  system 
support  fiunily  stability  and  value  fiunily  responnbility?  And  does 
the  qnrtem  encourage  long-term  economic  selfHWifficienqr  and  ade- 
quatdy  pro/ide  transiticmal  assistance? 

I  served  for  29  years  in  parishes  in  New  England,  6  of  thmn  in 
BridgiqN»t»  CT.  I  have  woriced  with  our  natiimal  agencies  of  the 
Lutheran  Churdi  across  the  Nation.  I  have  also  senrved  in  many 
particular  community  programs,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  family 
that  I  felt  eqjoyed  bring  on  welfiare  or  that  souf^t  to  continue  that 
kind  of  relatkmship. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  heard  an  address  by  Rev.  Robert  Marshall  of 
the  Lutheran  Qiuich  in  America,  and  I  just  want  to  make  these 
comments  to  come  bach  to  the  theology  with  which  I  hope  I  began 
and  point  out  that  the  Old  Testament  treats  poverty  as  something 
very  unnatural,  as  not  a  part  of  creation.  It  was  not  until  Abraham 
and  Sarah  had  to  flee  to  ESgypt  and  then  dr  .lend  upon  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  feed  them  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  ezperi- 

Poverty  is  intolerable  on  the  basis  of  the  church's  theology,  and 
divine  judgment  becomes  an  abusive  use  of  that  power.  The  Old 
Testament  preaching  from  its  prophets  was  always  against  those 
who  had  power  and  abused  it,  particularly  in  relationship  to  those 
who  had  less  income. 

I  heard  a  statement  also  the  other  day  that  capitalinn  is  a 
system  in  which  people  exploit  people  and  that,  in  communism,  it 
is  the  other  way  around.  I  am  not  sure  how  you  talk  about  helping 
people  or  oppressing  people  or  exploiting  them,  but  I  think,  in  open 
discussions  and  oiqwrtunities  for  hearing,  when  church  and  govern- 
ment together  can  take  a  look  at  these  needs,  we  have  a  very  im- 
portant opportunity  to  create  some  solutions. 

Thank  you. 

[Statement  of  Reverend  Bergstrom  follows:] 
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ttatMtnt  of 

rhm  K«v.  CharUa  V.  BcrtatrOB,  Executive  Director 
Lutharaa  Offlca  for  GevariMeatal  Affairs 
Lutharan  Comdl  la  tha  U.S.A. 

OB 

tialfara  Refon 

attbalttad  to  the 
louaa  Coanlttaa  oe  Way*  and  Mcaaa 
SubcoMlttaa  oa  Public  Aaalataaca  aad  OfiMployMnt  Co^naatlon 

Narck  It.  1987 


I  appraclata  the  opportualty  to  coaMt  thla  aoralnt  on  the  current 
«eirara  rafora  dabata.    The  l^tbaraa  Offlca  for  CovanMcatal  Affair* 
rapraaaata  tha  follovlat  X4itbar«n  ckurchaai 

TKa  terlcaa  Latbaraa  Church,  haadquarterad  li  Klaaaapolla, 
Klaaaaata,  kaa  2.*  ailUoa  M^ra  la  ♦.WO  coatragatloaai 

V  ...  J"'***'*"  Africa,  baadquartarad  lo  «««  York.  We* 

Tork.  haa  3  allUoa  aa^ra  la  6.100  coagratatlonat 

Tha  Aaaoclatloa  of  Ivaasallcal  Latkaran  Churchea.  haadquartered  in 
St.  Loula.  Nlaaoarl,  baa  109.000  aa^ra  la  273  coagratatloaa. 


tha  Lutharaa  churcbaa'  taatlmy  today  tr<wa  out  of  a  loag  atandlng 
coacan  for  tha  »all-balat  and  dignity  of  ^  paraoaa.  aapedally  thoae 
vho  llva  la  povarty.    Tha  cbarch.  through  our  congragatloaal  aoup 
kltchaaa  aad  ahaltara,  our  aoclal  aarvlca  agaaclaa,  Joba  aarrlcaa. 
hoapltala,  nd  ladl vidua!  covnaallag  aad  advocacy  afforta.  la  coafroatad 
dally  with  tba  aaada  of  tha  poor. 

Omt  of  tba  cburch*a  faith  and  axperlenca  In  alalatarlag  to  the 
poor.  «a  ballave  that  It  la  tba  Craator'a  vlll  that  both  Individual 
actloaa  Md  carperata  atmcturaa  protect  aad  anhaaca  tha  dlgalty  of  all 
paraoaa.  "  ' 

Aa  Chrlatlaaa.  «a  believe  v  hava  a  baalc  ratpoaalblllty  to  .crvc 
""^V.®'  "        '"^  ^  balleva  rhat  It  la  tha 

proper  fuactlea  of  the  atata.  uader  Cod  aa4  In  furtharaaca  of  Juatlce,  to 
prflMta  tba  gaaaral  welfare.    Since  buaane  do  aot  alvaya  eaturally  and 
raadlly  aaafc  the  food  of  thalr  aalghbor.  the  guaraatae  and  enforceaant  of 
lav  la  reqalrad.    He  believe  that  the  Church  and  govaroMat  ara  to 
lataract  craatlvaly  la  the  atmul*  to  allalnata  povarty. 

The  following  general    rlaclplaa  galda  our  approach  to  tha  laaua  of 
welfara  raforat 

**Tbe  poverty  of  alllloaa  of  thlt  natloa'a  dtliaaa  la  a  continuing 
aceadal  which  call  a  for  both  govanMaat  and  voluntary  action. 

♦♦Juatlca  deaaada  that  tba  aeada  of  tha  poor  b«  coaalttaatly  aat 
and  their  huaan  dlPltv  reapectad. 

*«Ceveraaaat,  aa  the  Cod-glvan  aaana  of  enforcing  tha  clalaa  of 
oconoalc  Juatlca.  baa  Moeg  ita  raapoaalbllltlaa  anaurlng  that  all  people 
havt  accaaa  to  the  alalaaa  aecaaaltlaa  which  ara  praraeultltaa  for  full 
participation  la  aoclaty. 

**laaeatlal  to  the  dlaalty  of  peraeaa  la  tha  ability  to  work. 
'L!^*  •^ttlt  ahould  ba  affordad  tha  opportunity  for  aaanlngful 

eaployaeat.  aufflclaatly  reouaaratlva  to  aacura.  at  tha  vary  laaat,  tha 
Blnlaal  nacaaaltlaa  raqulred  in  our  a'-claty  for  living  In  dacancy  and 
dignity. 
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Durlng  thm  iWt,  ebMt««  !■  MmI  mlUv  frpgtmm  ••r«  m»4» 
wltbm  tbt  cMtaxt  of  tte  £«4«rtl  Mt«t  Attmtloa  !»••  W« 

foai««4  o«  Wv  to  rUM  ttfWi— t  ofM^lM  *ttMr  ttea  how  to  Mkc 
rrogrM  tort«to4  t«  tte  ?oor  mm  Affactlvs.    Mmi  lAlU  th«  £«4orol 
govoHMt  olgBlflcmtly  art  tUmvl  rr^grmm  tmxM^fi  to  tk«  pomr,  tb« 
church  hao  wltMoM4  •  tlwrv  lacrMM  U  th«  wa*«r  of  hMgry 
•tM4lM  !■  oar  •VKf  kltchMOi  th«  dmrch  hM  wltM0M4  srovtat 

OMboro  of  hM«Uoo  fMllitt-laclMlM  M,  mm  aai  rtlWT«"ol««plxit 
on  owr  CMSTOfatloM*  flooro.   Omr  Oaahs  Vratry  flyotaa  oIom  ««Forl«»c«d 
•  120%  l«croM«  !■  Mortmcy  fo«<  iM^o  hatVM  1M2  -  1M5. 

TiMo,  fUf  «•  •iwffly  Mlcow  th«  Mtlml  Mat*  wlforo 
rofoim  M  It  ftiniUu  thm  flrot  •m't—ltT  !■  thlo  4m4m  to  ••••••  tho 

•troBttho  aa^  voakMoooo  oToar  f«4«rol  offarto  to  4m1  with  F^rty  n4 
to  oook  loM-tOTB  choat««  m  hobolf  of  th«  p^r  la  tkii  caaatry. 

taopoadlng  to  thU  affortaalty,  tha  Utbaraa  charch  laaaehad  • 
aatloaal  adaeatlaaal  cm^lf^  aa  tha  astaat  of  pavarty  la  tha  fcltaJ 
Stotoo  aa4  tha  aaa4  far  valfara  rafan  aatltla4,  "Mora  lhaa  Charity. 

1b«  coatar  »laca  af  tha  "Nora  lhaa  Charity"  cmi^if^  laclaM  amn 
raaloaal  haarlaaa  aa  aayarty  aa«  aalforo  rofara  haU  thio  paot  fall. 
Lutharaa  Blihopo  aa4  othar  charch  offlclala  haar4  taatlMy  fr««  a  irl4a 
croaa-aaetloa  of  f9fl%  lacMlagt    tha  paar,  caasragatlaaal  iralaataara, 
Lutharaa  aoclal  aarvlca  ataff,  alacta^  offlclala,  atata  hwaa  aanrlca 
proTldora  aa4  othar  tovannaatal  ^raaaaal. 

Tha  aarn  ragloaal  haarlaga  vara  hal4  la  HUhlatt  Mlaaaaatai  Qaaha, 
Wabraakai  Clavalaa4,  Ohloi  Vlehlta,  Kaaaaai  It.  Loala,  Mlaaoarli  Daovar, 
Coloradoi  aa4  Moatgoaary,  Alahaaa. 

A»4  thaa.  It  la  aa  tha  baala  of  tha  lutharaa  charch'a  aoclal 
atatamta  aa  pavarty  ami  aaclal  nalfara—laforMd  hy  tha  racaat 
taatlaoay  tha  lutharMi  charch  haa  racal¥a<  fre«  tha  aaor  aa4  aaoala 
worklat  <lraetlT  with  tha  aoar— that  wa  avbalt  tha  followlag  coaMta  on 
tha  currant  walfara  rafaia  4ahata. 


1.  Porarty  la  tha  art— rr  urohlaai  not  tha  walfara  arat— . 

Tha  racant  attantlen  to  oar  fa4aral/atata  walfara  ayataa  and  tb« 
ncad  for  rafoim  haa  focaaad  on  walfara  cllant'a  dapaadancy  an  tha 
•yttaa.    It  la  laportant  to  racognlsa  a  algnlflcant  dapaadaacy  factor 
within  our  currant  walfara  ayataa.    It  will  ba  l^ortaat  to  rathlab  tha 
algnala  our  currant  ayataa  aanda  to  paapla  and  to  raasaalna  tha  naada  of 
lodlvlduala  Who  tand  to  at ay  on  walfara  lengar.    Aad  aa  wa  will  atata  In 
a  fav  MTuta,    tha  currant  pahllc  aaalataaca  ayataa  haa  aany 
Inadaquaclai.    Howavar,  It  la  aaaantlal  to  racogalsa  that  tha  prlaary 
problaaa  of  poor  faalllaa  ara  roetad  In  our  acoaaalc  and  aoclal  ayataaa, 
not  tha  valfara  ayataa.    Undar lying  acoaaalc  and  aoclal  factara  ara  tha 
heart  of  tha  problaa. 

2.  Coaprahanalva  Kafoia 

Idaally,  wa  aupport  a  coaprahanalva  orarhaul  of  our  currant  walfara 
ayataa.    Wa  ballava  that  a  fundaatntal  raatructurlng  of  tha  ayataa  li 
nacctiary  to  anaurc  that  all  paopla  hava  acccaa  to  tha  alnlaua 
nccciiltlaa  which  ora  praraqulaltaa  for  full  participation  In  aodaty. 
Thli  Includaa  a  ayttaa  which  adaquataly  daala  with  all  IndUlduala  and 
whole  faalllaa  In  naadi  a  ayataa  which  prorldaa  adaquata  aaployaant 

-""tunltlaa  or  aduc  at  Ion/ training  te  aacura  aaployaant  i  a  ayataa  which 
provldca  halp  to  tha  aaployad  poor— In  tha  fata  of  raaldual  ald--to  allow 
tha  aaployad  poor  to  aalntaln  a  dacant  atandard  of  lUlngi  and  a  ayataa 
that  proTldaa  a  dacant  atandard  of  lUlng  for  thoaa  who  can  not 
participate  In  our  aconoalc  tyataa. 

But  until  the  currant  public  aaalatanca  ayataa  la  replaced.  It  la 
eiicrMal  thet  refora  teke  piece.    Even  elone,  epedflc  Incraatntel 
reforae  csn  eltnlf Icently  laprove  the  eyetaa. 
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3.    AJ«qu«f  Ewploy— nt  —  t»j  to  Battling  Poverty 

It  !•  AxloMtlc  to  ••7  th«t  th«  beat  w«y  out  of  poverty  It  •  good 
Job|  the  link  b«tv««n  the  econoBy  and  poverty  li  cleer.    But  e  treglc 
reellty  of  our  ecooo^r  le  e  rete  of  uneaployaent  vhlch,  elthough  lower 
than  et  the  depth  of  the  recent  receeeloo,  le  etlll  fer  ebove  the  4 
percent  level  aendeted  by  the  Huaphrey-Havklne  Full  EwployMnt  Act. 
Execerbetlng  thle  eltuttlon  le  the  Inedequecy  of  uneaployMnt  benefit! 
for  Mny  vorkere  vho  heve  loet  their  Jobe.    Another  fector  In  the 
e^loyMnt/eelf  eufflclency  equetlon  le  the  econoalc  eyetca'e  rellence  on 
Jobe  vhlch  do  not  pay  vegee  eufflclent  for  full  tlae  vorkere  to  pull 
thcMelvee  and  their  faalllee  out  of  poverty.    The  federel  alnlmm  wegc 
hee  not  been  edjueted  for  Infletloo  elnce  1979.    Thue,  e  two  perent 
working  faally  of  four  can  only  eem  65t  of  the  federel  poverty  line. 
For  tvo  ■illloB  edulte,  working  full-tlae  et  e  BlnlMi  wege  Job  aeene 
poverty  for  their  faalllael    The  nuabere  of  euch  caployed  poor  fealllee 
hee  Increeeed  draaatlcelly  elnce  the  late  1970* ei  two-perent  working  poor 
faalllae  have  repreeented  the  feeteet  growing  eegiwnt  of  the  poverty 
populetloo. 

We  therefore  efflra  end  edvocetet 

**GovemBcnt  pollclee  which  reflect  e  fundeaentel  covltaent 
to  reducing  uneaployacnt 

**R«lelng  the  federel  ainlaua  wege,  which  hee  been  eeverely 
eroded  by  Infletloo  In  recent  yeere,  end  Indexing  It  to  prevent  further 
e roe Ion 

**Provldlng  euppleaentery  eupport  eervlcee,  euch  ee  reelduel 
grente,  child  cere  end  heelth  cere  coverege  to  eaployed  poor  fealllee  on 
e  greduelly  reducing  beele  to  eneble  thea  to  aelnteln  e  vlniaal  living 
•tanderd  without  providing  e  dlelncentlve  to  work. 


4.    Wei fere' to-Eaployaent 

There  hee  recently  been  e  fcreet  deel  of  dlecueelon  concerning 
welfere^to'work  propoeele.    Currently,  our  welfere  eyetca  punlehee  thoee 
who  try  to  aaka  changae  In  their  llvee.    For  exeaple,  the 
doller-for-doller  reduction  In  e  recipient *e  Aid  to  Fealliee  with 
Dependent  Children  grent  froa  one'e  eemlnge  punlehee  the  recipient 'e 
drive  end  Inltletlve  to  aake  ende  aeet  or  to  get  eheed  econoalcelly. 
Slallerly,  when  e  welfere  recipient  recelvee  an  educetlonel  grent  to 
further  hie  or  her  educetloa,  the  pereon'e  benefit  le  often  decreeeed. 
Our  current  eyetea  aakee  It  very  difficult  to  get  eheed  econoalcelly. 

Thue,  vc  welcoeM  the  current  dlecueelon.    We  efflra  the  need  to 
provide  reel  opportunltlee  within  the  welfere  eyetea  to  ellow  reclplente 
to  aake  the  treneltloa  froa  welfere  to  «aployacnt--to  begin  to  aeet  their 
own  beelc  neede.    But  euch  e  treneltlon  auet  be  viewed  ee  e  eoclel 
Inveetaant  end  not  elaply  ee  e  wey  to  reduce  the  current  welfere  rolle. 
For  the  treneltlon  to  be  e  eoclel  Inveetaent  leedlng  to  long-tera 
econoalc  self'euf f Iclency .  euch  e  welfere-to-eaployaent  progrea  auet  cere 
for  the  following  conelderetlonet 

a.  Keclprocel  Kaeponelbllltylt  hee  egeln  becoae  laportent  to 
•apheelse  thet  poor  people  heve  e  reeponelblllty  to  chenge  their 
eltuetlon.    We  continue  to  efflra  thet  Individuele  he«;e  euch  a 
reeponelblllty.    We  eleo  efflra  thet  eoclety/huaan  ecrvlce  egcnciee 
heve  e  reeponelblllty  to  provide  or  help  Individuele  find  evcnuce 
out  of  poverty.    Keclprocel  reeponelblllty  between  cllente  end 
egenclee  le  en  laportent  concept  to  recognlae  end  fulfill. 

b.  Choice- -A  verlety  of  optlone  ehould  be  aadc  evelleblc  to 
welfere  reclplente  Including  beelc  rcaedlel  cducetion,  higher 
educetlon,  faally  dcvelopaent  educetlon,  Job  trelnlng.  Job 
reedlneeei  end  Job  pleceacnt.    Beeed  on  indlvlduel  eeeceeaente , 
egenciee  ehould  help  reclpiente  chooee  thet  which  will  help  the 
recipient  aovc  towerd  long  tera  econoaic  eel f>euf f iclency. 
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c.    Vlaa  r—lly  U»pOBilbllltU«--wlfTe/work  Inltlatlvci  h«v* 
rightly  rscotnlMd  th«  ntcttitry  role  of  fnlllci  to  provldt 
flntnclally  for  thtlr  chlldrtn.    But  foalllaa  tlio  htvc  another 
iMporttnt  rolti    nurturing  children. 

Hothera  Md  fethnrt  of  young  children  working  et  hose  to  educe te 
en4  reiee  their  children  provide  e  ncceeeery  end  eeecntiel  icrvicc 
to  eociety.    Opportimitiee  provided  to  help  welferc  recipicote  aovc 
to  long  tera  econoaic  eelf-eufficicncy  ehould  be  etructurcd  in  e 
vey  thet  4o«e  not  dwneen  or  underline  the  Boet  iaportent  role  of 
the  fevily. 

^hi^  ie  extreaely  iaportent  to  recognise  in  one  perent  feailice 
where  one  pe>'*nt  wet  perfora  both  rolce.    In  thii  ceee,  it  aay  be 
eppropriete  to  offer  pert-tiae  educetioa/treining  opportunitice . 


4.    Job  Creetion— ie  en  integrel  pert  of  e  luccceiful 
velfere-to-taployaent  Progrea.    Throughout  aeny  ereei  in  the 
country  there  ere  eiaply  not  enough  Jobe  eveileblc.    It  ie  cruel 
end  inhuaane  to  trein  people  in  enticipation  of  lecuring  e  Job  when 
edequete  eaployaent  to  aeet  beeic  huaan  neede  ii  often  not 
eveileble. 

•  •    gupport  gervicee—ere  en  integrel  p«rt  of  e  eucceeeful 
v«lfere-to-eaployaent  progrea.    Support  lervicei  euch  ei  edequ/itc 
dey  cere,  heelth  cere,  end  treneportetion  need  to  be  eveileblc  to 
reciplente  4nring  their  perticipetion  in  the  progrea.  After 
eaployaent  ie  eecnred,  eupport  eervicee  ehould  be  viewed  ei 
reeitfuel  eiJ. 


5.    leeic  Elnjnciel  Support 

It  will  be  neceeeery  for  thoie  who  ere  in  treneition  froa 
welfere-to-eaployaeot,  ee  well  ee  for  aeny  poor  people  who  aey  elweye 
need  eeeietence  (for  eveaple,  aeny  eged,  hendicepped,  end  dieeblcd 
pcreone),  to  provide  benefite  edequete  to  aeet  beeic  huaen  neede  end 
eveileble  to  ell  thoee  .a  nee4, 

Agein  end  egein,  throughout  the  ecvcn  regionel  hceringe  the 
Lutheren  church  held  thie  fell  on  poverty  end  wclferc  rcfora,  tcetiaony 
reflected  the  feet  thet  our  current  federel-etetc  wclfere  lyitcn  doce  not 
provide  for  the  beeic  nccceiitiee  of  life,  nor  ere  benefit!  eccceelblc  to 
•11  in  need. 

Tcetiaony  received  froa  two  woaen  currently  on  wclferc  cen 
articuletc  the  inedequecy  of  the  benefite  better  then  I. 


"I  ipend  ay  life  on  wclferc  etru tiling  for  eurvlvel'-thit * ■  whet  T 
went  to  ley  et  thie  heering--the  wclferc  recipient  ipcnde  her  life 
struggling  for  iurvivel."    St.  Louie,  Mieeouri,  October  16,  1986 

"Every  aonth  I  decide  on  heeting  the  epertacnt  or  feeding  ay 
children.**    Clcvclend,  Ohio,  October  1A»  1986 


The  coabined  Aid  to  Peailiee  with  Dependent  Children  end  food  etanp 
benefit  ie  three/fourthe  the  federel  poverty  line  in  40  etetce. 
Throughout  the  heeringe»  recipient!  end  congregetionel  voluntccre  noted 
thet  food  eteape  leit  only  two  weeke  of  the  aonth.    Our  church  food 
pentriee  ere  repidly  becoaing  e  priaery  eourcc  of  food  rethcr  then  en 
eacrgency  eourcc.    Keny  church  pentriee  teetificd  thet  they  cen  not  keep 
up  with  the  increeeed  deaend  for  food  end  arc  turning  needy  feailice  eway. 

In  eddition,  there  ie  prcecntly  not  enough  low-incoae  effordeblc 
houeing  e/eileble.    Teetiaony  deecribed  weiting  liete— up  to  2,000  people 
long  with  e  4  -  5  yeer  weiting  period.    Our  congrcgetione  dcecribc  the 
houiiiig  of  aorc  end  aorc  feailice  with  children  on  their  floore  at 
night.    And  aeny  of  thcec  feailiee  living  in  church  baeeacnts  ere 
eaployed . 
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Wa  thTtfort  tfflra  tnd  tdvoff  t 

•  .    It  li  tht  role  of  the  ftdtrtl  governmnt  to  cniure  that 
btntfltt  tr«  tdoqucta  to  provldt  for  btilc  huaan  nttdt  Including 
IncoM,  nutrition,  thaltcr,  health  ctrt. 

b.    Tht  tllalnttlon  of  cttcgorltt  In  locltl  vclftrt  prjgrau  tnd 
tht  tittbllthatnt  of  t  ilnglt  crlttrlt  of  flntncltl  n«td.    All  In 
nctd  thould  htvc  tectff  to  tuppert. 

Wt  tncourtgt  tht  cOMilttt*  to  ttrlmiily  ttudy  tht  Aatrlctn  Public 
Wtlftrt  Attoclttlcn'i  propOMd  nttlontlly-Mndtttd,  ttttt-tp«cif Ic 
"Tamily  Living  Sttndtrd."    Xtctotlj  latroductd  ti  the  '^tally  InrcitMnt 
Act  of  1987"  by  ttprcitntttlvc  Kcnntlly  tnd  tcprcttntttlvt  Httttil,  tht 
concept  of  the  '^■■llj  Living  Sttndtrd"  dticrvct  thoughtful  ttttntlon  by 
the  coHlttte  ti  ont  propottl  thtt  could  enture  thtt  bttlc  needt  trt 
Mfbtied  on  t  retllttlc  tiittmMnt  of  the  tctutl  cott  of  living  In 
vtrloui  trtti. 


In  tht  InttrlM,  we  tfflra  tnd  tdvocttet 

t.    A  federtl  Blnlaua  benefit  ettndtrd  for  tht  Aid  to  Ptallltt  with 
Dependent  Children  progrta — which  currently  ellovi  atny  itetee  to 
provide  beneflte  to  deitltute  ftalllei  fer  below  their  ovn 
etenderdi  of  need.    Thli  netlonel  etenderd  ehould  be  Indexed  to 

Infletlon. 

b.    The  ekpenilon  to  ell  etetee  of  the  ATDC-OuMployed  Perent 
progm.    It  li  epproprlete  to  encourege  ftally  eteblllty  by 
requiring  ell  itetee  to  atke  twperent  fwlllee  vlth  unemployed 
vege  eemere  eligible  to  receive  beneflte,  If  they  aeet  other  ATDC 
eligibility  requlrcMnti.    The  AFDC-UP  prograa  ehould  elio  be 
extended  to  fealllee  where  one  perent  le  Involved  In  en  educetlon 
or  Job  trelnlng  progren— thue  encoureglng  young  fealllei  to  itey 
together. 

6.    Adalnlitretlve  Kefor— 

The  lyitea  thet  eeeke  to  eld  the  poor  often  creetti  greeter 
herdehlp  for  the  poor.    Hany  reclplente  teitlfled  to  the  aaotlonel  «nd 
peychologlcel  ebuee  the  eyetea  hed  pieced  on  thea.    The  laperionel 
treetaent,  leek  of  coapeeelon  end  e  leek  of  Inforutlon  ebout  eervlcee 
elreedy  evelleble— cen  be  ellevleted  loaewhet  by  hiring  aore 
ceeeworkere.    Other  edalnletretlve  refonu  Include  etreeallnlng 
reguletlone,  providing  for  e  centrel  locetlon  for  ell  eervlcee,  end  en 
Inforaetlon/outreech  center. 


7.    Poverty  Prevention!    An  Inveetaent  In  Poor  Children 

Attention  to  reforming  our  welfere  eyetra  cc£  not  Ignore  the 
neceeiery  Inveitaent  we  need  to  aeke  todey  In  our  poor  children  end  their 
fealllee  In  order  to  prevent  the  poverty  of  toaorrow.    Keeping  poor 
children  healthy  end  equipping  thea  for  full  pertlclpetlon  In  loclety  li 
key  to  breeklng  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

Progreai  vlth  e  etrong  record  of  ef fectlveneie  In  thle  eree 
Include,    the  Heedetert  coaprehenelve  preichool  progrea  for  low  Incoae 
children,  the  lupplcaentel  feeding  progrea  for  Woaen,  Infente  end 
Chlld«*en  (Wic),  coapenietory  educetlon,  child  nutrition,  Matemel  end 
Child  Health  and  Medlceld.    Although  theee  prograai  heve  proven  treck 
recorde,  aoet  ere  Inedequetely  funded  end  thue  cen  not  provide  for  ell 
thoae  woaen  end  children  who  ere  eligible.     Theie  prograaa  ere 
Inveitaente  In  the  future  of  our  chlldren->*end  werrent  continued  atrong 
end  edcquete  aupport. 

In  eddltlon,  our  beelc  educetlon  eyatea  '**«>tlnuei  to  produce  people 
without  edequete  beelc  ikllli  needed  to  aurvlve  In  our  culture.  Renewed 
Attention  to  itrengthenlng  our  beelc  educetlon  eyatea  end  e  concentreted 
effort  CO  reduce  hlgh-achool  drop-out  retea  la  neceeeery. 
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In  Su— ryt 

A«  v«  d«b«t«  hov  belt  tc  ..fora  our  current  federal-itete  public 
•■■litence  lyitca,  the  follovlng  queitloni  cen  help  judf**  verloui 
IncrejMDtel  or  co«prehenilvc  reform  propotelii 

1.  Doei  the  lyitca  edequetely  Met  the  beilc  huaan  needi  of  the  poor 
Including  IncoBC,  nutrition,  iheltcr,  end  heelth  cere? 

2.  It  the  lyitea  ecceaalble  to  ell  thoie  In  need? 

3.  Doei  the  lyitcm  lupport  f»»lly  ■teblllt.^  end  velue  f— lly 
rceponilblllty? 

U,  Doei  the  lyitea  encourage  lont  term  econoilc  telf-iuff Iclency  end 
edequetely  provide  treniltlonal  eiilitence? 


It  vlll  continue  to  be  laportant  to  rcscaber  th«t  reforalnf  our 
velferc  ayatca  cen  not  teke  piece  In  «  vecu^A.    Bettllnf  poverty  auat  be 
our  primary  objective.    We  auat  bettle  o.^  netlon*a  current  unemployatnt 
retc  end  bclov  the  pover..7  line  alnlMt  vefe  In  order  to  provide  reel 
cconoalc  aclf-auf f Iclency  to  more  of  our  cltlsena.    Ve  auat  bettle  poor 
cducetlon,  poor  nutrition,  poor  heelth,  end  poor  houelng.    Both  the 
church  end  the  fovcrnatnt  heve  en  obllfetlon  to  bet tie  the  poverty  ve  ert 
confronted  with  delly.     We  ell  heve  en  obllfetlon  to  Inveat  todey  In  the 
futurea  '^f  our  poor  children  and  their  faalllca  end  thua  In  the  future  of 
our  notion. 
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Mn.  Kbnnklly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Keith  B.  McMullin,  managing  director 
of  welfare  services  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  ^ 

Congressman  Wayne  Owens  is  in  the  audience,  and  I  believe, 
Congressman,  that  you  helped  us  get  this  witness  to  come  share  his 
knowledge  with  us  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  McMullin. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  B.  McMULUN,  MANAGING  DmECTOR  OF 
WELFARE  SERVICES,  THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIOT  OF 
LATTER-DAY  SAINTS 

Mr.  McMullin.  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this  com- 
mittee for  this  invitation  you  have  extended  to  us  to  come  and 
share  with  you  the  perspective  and  experience  that  we  have  gained 
over  the  years  in  working  with  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  experts  in  government  wel&re,  nor  do 
we  come  here  to  suggest  to  you  the  reforms  that  might  be  neces- 
sary. We  appreciate,  however,  the  dilemma  with  wHich  you  are 
confronted  and  admire  and  encourage  the  efforts  that  you  have  un- 
dertaken. 

I  have  been  ad^ed  to  tell  you  about  the  welfare  program  of  the 
Ciiiuch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  sometimes  referre  i  to 
as  the  Mormon  Church.  I  should  stress  from  the  beginning  that  the 
church  s  welfare  program  operates  independently  from  municipal, 
county.  State,  or  Federal  Governments.  It  is  a  church  endeavor 
based  upon  religious  principles  and  carried  out  by  'hurch  officers 
and  agencies. 

Where  community  resources  are  available  that  are  compatible 
with  our  approach,  we  are  happy  to  use  them.  Our  overarching 
aun,  however,  is  to  help  people  help  themselves.  Therefore,  inaU 
that  we  do,  we  strive  to  promote  self-reliance,  to  enthrone  work,  to 
elmunate  the  curse  of  idleness  and  what  we  perceive  to  be  evils  of 
a  dole. 

In  achieving  this,  the  church  welfare  program  focuses  on  three 
points:  prevention,  temporaiy  assistance,  and  rehabihtation. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
prevention  thm  on  any  other  aspects  of  the  church's  welfare  pro- 
gram. Through  teaching  and  admonition,  we  8*»k  first  and  fore- 
most to  foster  self-reliance  and  provident  living. 

Members  are  urged  te  become  self-reliant  by  acquiring  needed 
Uteraqr  skills;  selecting  suitable  employment;  managing  their  fi- 
nancwl  resoim^es  to  avoid  unnecessary  debt  and  live  within  their 
means;  ^vi^  appropriate  reserves  of  food,  clothing,  and  where 
poMible  fuel;  following  sound  health  practices  and  cultivating  those 
h^te  that  ensure  social,  emotional,  and  spiritual  well-being. 
^  These  preventotive  measures  are  taught  and  practiced  in  the 
family.  They  begin,  I  might  add,  while  the  chUdren  are  very  young 
They  are  reinforced  through  gospel  instruction,  home  visits,  self- 
help  training  materials,  and  family  members  counseling  and  work- 
mgtogether. 

We  view  the  family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society,  as  the  forerunner 
of  welfare  virtues  and  the  first  source  of  help  in  times  of  need.  We 
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view  all  forces  that  oompromiae  or  threaten  to  undermine  the 
family  as  ezteemely  dangerous.  We  do  all  we  can  to  promote  right- 
eous, strong,  and  invioli£le  family  relationships. 

The  church  expects  that  individuals  wiU  do  their  utmost  to  pro- 
vide for  their  personal  welfiure.  Resources  needed  beyond  those  of 
the  individual  are  viewed  as  temporary  and  supplementary.  Perma- 
nent dependence  on  church  or  other  welfare  ^nrograms  is  discour- 
aged except  in  instances  of  the  very  aged  or  mfirm  who  have  no 
other  resources  on  which  to  rely. 

After  the  individual  has  done  everything  possible  to  care  for  self, 
the  immediate  and  extended  family  are  expected  to  help.  When 
family  resources  are  no  longer  sufficient,  the  church  supplies 
needed  assistance. 

Church  ^t'elfEune  assistanoe  !3  tailored  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual  or  fiunDy.  A  cardina]  practice  is  to  identify  and 
meet  welfore  need  at  Hid  level  closest  to  where  the  need  exists. 
Hence,  the  local  minister,  a  bidiop,  is  the  only  officer  authorized  to 
administer  church  welfiEtfe  assistance* 

Because  of  his  proximity  to  the  situation,  he  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  nature,  quantity  and  duration  of  church  wel- 
f^  iM^lp.  He  adapts  assistance  to  meet  i^iedfic  needs.  There  are  no 
prescribed  levels  or  complex  formulas  dictating  what  assistance  is 
provided.  This  approach  simplifies  administrative  procedures,  re- 
duces costs  «id  Mips  ensure  the  desired  results  of  restored  self-suf- 
ficiency. 

When  asBistance  is  given  by  the  church,  it  may  consist  of  food  or 
clothing,  counseling,  adoption  services,  job  training,  the  payment  of 
bills,  the  compassionate  service  of  nei^^ibon  and  friends,  or  a  host 
of  other  types  of  services  needed  by  mdividuals.  To  this  end,  the 
church  fwftint^in#  an  extensive  system  of  fiEums,  food  processing 
and  distribution  facilities,  social  service  agencies,  job  placement 
centers,  and  sheltered  workshops. 

The  resources  needed  to  mamt^iin  these  services  come  from  vol- 
untary member  donations  of  time,  talents,  and  mon^.  All  mem- 
bers are  encouraged  to  provide  compassionate  service.  This  service 
is  given  in  personal  acts  of  sharing  as  well  as  in  church  and  com- 
munity welfare  projects.  In  1986,  almost  5  million  such  service 
hours  were  reported. 

In  addition,  members  are  urged  to  fSast— in  other  words,  refrain 
from  food  and  drink — ^for  a  day  each  month  and  to  contribute  a 
generous  financial  donation,  or  fast  offering,  to  the  church  for  care 
of  the  less  fortunate. 

For  example,  in  1985,  church  members  responded  to  the  suffer- 
ing in  Africa  and  the  national  fast  urg^  by  the  President  of  the 
Ur  ited  States.  Two  separate  fie^t  davs  were  held  for  these  particu- 
lar purposes,  and  donations  exceeded  $11  million.  All  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  the  church  welfare  program  come  from  the  vol- 
untary donations  of  its  members. 

Fundamental  to  the  church's  welfare  plan  is  the  principle  that 
recipients  work  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  for  what  they  receive. 
This  principle  applies  regardless  of  the  source  of  welfare  help. 

For  example,  if  members  receive  assistance  from  a  non-church 
agency,  they  are  still  admonished  to  work  and  earn  that  which 
they  get.  Woik  engenders  independence,  thrift,  and  self-respect. 
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Work  can  transform  welfare  need  into  industry.  Where  appropri- 
ate, work  assignments  are  designed  to  provide  experience  or  sidlls 
that  enable  the  individual  to  become  self-reliant.  To  the  extent 
practical,  welfieu^e  recipiente  help  produce  the  goods  or  services 
needed  in  the  program. 

When  unemplo]mient  or  underemployment  is  the  cause  of  wel* 
fiBTO  need,  immediate  efforts  are  made  to  help  the  recipient  find  an 
adequate  job,  therdqr  hastening  the  individual's  return  to  self-reli- 
ance. 

The  church  assiste  with  only  life-sustaining  goods  and  services. 
There  is  no  intent  to  maint>flin  current  living  standards  for  those 
who  need  help.  Individuals  and  families  are  expected  to  alter  their 
standards  of  Uving  and  streteh  their  resources  as  far  as  possible  in 
providing  for  their  own  needs. 

We  subscribe  to  the  noticm  that  we  will  ''^  ^  *  have  the  poor 
with  us  always.''  ^  Life  seems  to  ensure  that  those  who  cease  to  be 
poor  today  will  be  replaced  hy  others  who  are  in  need.  Seeing  that 
individuals  make  the  transition  from  being  needy  to  being  self-reli- 
ant as  quickly  as  possible  has  everything  to  do  with  keeping  wel- 
fiare  under  control  and  manageable. 

Accordingly,  efforts  to  rehabilitete  individuals  begin  at  the  first 
hint  of  welfare  need.  In  the  case  of  job  loss  or  threatened  job  loss, 
local  church  members  are  called  upon  to  help  locate  new  employ- 
ment or  to  assist  the  individual  in  acquiring  improved  aVillg  needed 
in  the  marketplace.  In  1986,  for  example,  some  42,000  members 
were  placed  in  gainful  employment  as  a  direct  result  of  such  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  case  of  death  or  divorce,  members  help  those  affected  to 
adjust  to  single-parent  roles  and  resix>nsibilities.  In  the  case  of  an 
unwed  mother,  efforts  focus  on  helping  her  care  for  her  child  or 
in^paring  for  the  adoption  of  her  baby  into  a  loving  home  and  as- 
sisting her  to  return  to  normal  living  and  a  future  happy  marriage. 
Local  church  leaders  work  with  members  of  the  famUy  to  assure 
that  needed  ongoing  support  of  relatives  is  available. 

Rehabilitetive  efforts  are  aimed  at  helping  the  handicapped,  the 
chronically  ill,  the  institutionalized,  the  mentally  distressed,  those 
entangled  in  deviant  behavior  or  substance  abuse,  and  many,  many 
others.  In  countless  ways,  resources  are  mcmshaled  that  help  re- 
store individuals,  to  the  extent  poeoble,  to  stable,  self-reliant  posi- 
tions in  life. 

Finally,  to  understand  the  church's  welfare  program,  one  ni^eds 
to  have  an  appreciation  of  ite  basic  moorings.  They  are  spiritual, 
and  they  derive  their  sense  of  purpose  from  a  person's  love  of  God 
and  fellow  man.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  His  gospel  makes  each  of  us  responsible  to  provide  for 
ourselves,  our  relatives,  and  those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

There  is  no  earthly  force  that  compels  members  to  participate  in 
the  church  welfare  program.  Yet  there  are  divine  directives  that 
make  clear  their  obligations.  Althou^  it  may  be  somewhat  unusu- 
al in  a  setting  such  as  this,  I  think  it  may  be  helpful  if  I  were  per- 
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mitted  to  share  with  you,  as  a  way  of  illustration,  several  passages 
which  we  revere  as  scripture. 

For  example,  to  the  giver,  the  instruction  is:  ^^But  If  any  provide 
not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  hou^e,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel/'  ^ 

Further,  ''And  now  *  *  *  for  the  sake  of  retaining  a  re.iiission  of 
your  sins  fnun  day  to  day,  that  ye  may  walk  guiltless  before  God,  I 
would  that  ye  should  imiMut  ol  your  substance  to  the  poor,  every 
man  aoccnrding  to  that  which  he  hath,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  sick  and  administ^.ring  to  their 
relief,  both  spiritually  and  temporally,  acoordini;  tc  their  wants."  ' 

Instruction  to  the  receiver  is:  ^In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  « 

And  the  following  counsel  finom  one  of  our  church  presidents 
seems  particularly  germane  to  this  discussion  today.  I  quote:  '^y 
experience  has  tau^t  me,  and  it  has  become  a  principle  with  me, 
that  it  is  never  any  benefit  to  give  out  and  out,  to  man  or  woman, 
mon^,  food,  clothing,  or  anything  else,  if  they  are  the  able-bodied 
and  can  work  and  earn  what  they  need,  when  there  is  anything  on 
earth  for  them  do.  To  pursue  contrary  course  would  ruin  any 
community  in  the  world  and  make  them  idlers."  * 

We  hope  this  overview  of  welfare  service  in  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  may  be  of  help  to  yoa  To  members  of 
the  church,  welfare  is  not  just  another  "program,"  but  it  is  a  way 
of  life,  a  set  of  values,  values  ti^t  are  based  upon  love,  service, 
work,  self-reliance,  giving,  and  being  responsible  for  one's  actions. 

I  thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kdinklly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  McMullin,  could  you  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by  that 
last  quote  that  you  just  read  to  us? 
Mr.  McMuLLiN.  The  last  quote? 
Mrs.  Kennklly.  The  last  quote. 
Mr.  McMuLLiN.  From  the  church  leader? 
Mrs.  Kennxlly.  You,  as  a  witness  here. 

Mr.  McMuLUN.  The  very  last  quote  that  I  cited  was  simply  to 
give  the  committee  a  sense  of  the  type  of  basis  from  which  we 
begin  our  welfare  endeavors,  that  basis  being  that  we  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  individual  who  is  in  need  to  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  work  and  earn  that  which  he  or  she  is  in  need  of. 

Mrs.  Kennklly.  Well,  let  me  take  this  further,  then.  If  their  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  that  individual  has  problems  getting  to 
the  point  where  they  can  have  that  opportunity,  does  that  quote 
still  hold,  that  one  should  not  be  given  without  work? 

Mr.  McMutUN.  No,  on  the  contrary;  what  happens  then  is  that 
we  begin  to  create  work  opportimities  that  will  allow  the  individ- 
ual through  his  or  her  labor  to  acquire  the  skills  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  sir. 


*  Holy  Bible,  1  Timothy  5:8 

<  The  Book  of  Mormon,  Motiah  4-26. 
«  Holy  Bible,  Genemi  S:19. 

*  Brigham  Young. 
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Obviously,  we  have  a  panel  in  front  of  us  that  are  doing  every- 
thing thev  can  do,  and  they  are  here  to  see  that  we  do  everything 
we  should  do,  and  I  appreciate  aU  your  testimonies. 

I  would  like,  if  any  of  you  are  familiar— and  I  am  sure  some  of 
you  are— with  the  administration's  proposal  of  continuing  demon- 
stration programs  for  5  vears,  sending  particular  funding  that  we 
have  now  in  the  form  of  entitlements  back  to  States  as  a  form  of 
block  grants— do  ^ou  think  this  continuation  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  studymg  of  the  situation  from  the  State— I  was  in  a 
panel  this  mormng  like  you  are  now,  earlier  this  morning,  where 
the  administration  complained  to  me  that  the  motivation  hisis  to 
come  from  the  bottom  and  work  up,  and  that  is  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do. 

Do  you  think  the  administration's  proposal,  the  Up  From  Do- 
pendenqr  or  the  GROW  proposal,  or  extending  the  continuing  dem- 
onstration programs,  is  the  direction  we  should  take,  or  have  you 
acciuainted  yourselves  with  other  directions  we  are  attempting  to 
take  and  can  comment  on  those? 

Ms.  Fu)wnL  May  I? 

Mrs.  Kknnkllt.  Yes. 

Ms.  Flower.  We  have  looked  at  the  administration's  proposal 
from  several  angles.  We  have  a  few  problems  with  some  of  the 
ideas  and  a  few  things  that  we  like. 

The  idea  of  allowing  more  flexibility  to  the  States  and  allowing 
some  new  ideas  to  come  to  the  fore  is  a  very  good  one.  We  would 
caution  the  committee,  and  anyone  else  that  we  get  a  chance  to 
caution,  that  there  should  be  some  minimiini  standards  on  some- 
thing so  critical  as  basic  survival  payments,  income  supports.  If 
there  can  be  some  basic  agreements  on  eligibility  and  benefit 
levels,  beyond  that,  there  may  be  several  other  things  that  there 
can  be  some  flexibility  on.  We  would  not  have  an  absolute  position 
one  wav  or  the  other  on  that. 

On  tile  GROW  proposal  and  some  of  the  associated  things,  we 
like  the  idea  that  the  administration  is  focusing  more  on  some 
^^rk  opportunities  and  on  the  support  systems  that  are  needed  to 
make  uiose  work  opportunities  real. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  that  all  of  the  money  was  being 
taken  from  other  places  in  the  budget  and  focused  on  this  popula- 
tion which,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony,  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  poor  families.  We  would  be  very  concerned  about  that  remain- 
ing 43  percent  or  so  that  are  poor  and  are  struggling  along  on 
these  minimum-wage  jobs  and  would  then  not  have  other  helps 
from  the  government  to  either  increase  their  training  or  get  better 
job  placements  through  some  kind  of  Federal  program.  So  we  think 
the  program  should  be  broader. 

One  other  problem  I  think  we  would  have  with  that  is  the  6- 
month  age  of  the  child  when  the  woman  is  required  to  return  to 
work.  We,  like  the  committee,  are  casting  about  for  what  the 
proper  age  should  be.  We  think  6  months  is  probably  too  low.  We 
dont  know  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  been  think^ 
that  you  don't  want  to  have  a  very  long  period  of  time  when  a 
person  is  disconnected  with  the  labor  market  if  in  fact  that  peraon 
IS  going  to  have  to  be  the  support  of  that  family.  So  we  want  poten- 
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tial  woricen  to  have  some  continued  connections  with  the  labor 
market 

We  would  also  emidiasize  the  need  for  high-quality  ripports 
whenever  that  time  occun.  One  idea  that  has  been  attractive  to  a 
number  of  the  church  groups  was  one  presented  by  David  Elwood 
from  Harvard,  which  is  that,  in  recognition  of  the  dual  role  of  the 
sin^  parent— the  nurturer  and  the  supporter  of  the  family— per- 
haps parttime  woric  as  an  option  is  something  that  makes  sense 
during  the  early  years  of  the  child. 

Overall,  we  would  think  the  nuQor  thing  should  be  that  there  be 
some  choioes  available  that  are  not  now  available  to  people  who 
have  small  duldren.  Because  of  the  ladL  of  child  care,  were  is  not 
the  posdUlity  to  go  to  woric,  and  if  that  possibility  were  presented, 
we  uiink  a  number  of  pecq>le  would  take  it 

Mm.  KsNmLLT.  lliank  you. 

llr.  Conover. 

Ifr.  CoNOVBt  Just  very  briefly,  our  main  problem  with  the 
Prerident^s  GIK>W  program  is  that  it  focuses  on  mandating  some 
respmudinlities  to  tLe  poor  but  does  nothiiy  to  increase  in  any  sub- 
stantial way  the  qroortunity  to  meet  those  mandated  require- 
ments. As  long  as  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  empty 
kind  of  proposal  that  has  perhaps  some  attractive  wrapping  around 
it,  but  whmi  you  open  the  box,  you  essentially  find  it  empty  as  fieur 
as  bring  able  to  deliver  any  resources  that  would,  in  a  substantial 
way,  help  the  poor  to  move  forward,  or  those  on  welfare  to  exit 
fhmi  wrimre. 

The  other  thing  is,  it  makes  the  assumption  that  you  have  to 
force  people  into  tnese  programs  to  get  them  to  participate,  and  all 
the  evidence  is  that  that  is  certainly  not  true  for  the  great  minority 
of  people. 

You  know,  even  the  anecdotes  that  folks  tell  on  this— I  remem- 
ber  some  anecdotes  that  I  have  heard  recently  about  a  urogram  in 
San  Diego  vi^ich  had  a  mandatary  opponent,  and  tn^  talke 
about  how  happv  the  folks  were  to  br;  able  to  participate  in  that 
program.  Well,  if  you  look  at  that  anecdote  twice,  I  think  what  you 
see  is  that  people  who  are  on  welfiEure  grasp  at  any  opportunitv;  in 
fact  some  m  the  thinnest  kinds  of  opportunities  had  people  rusmng 
to  these  programs. 

And  80  we  think  the  key  reallv  is  to  developing  those  opportuni- 
ties on  their  own  principles,  making  them  available,  making  them 
comprehensive,  making  them  fit  the  local  situations,  and  all  those 
sorts  of  things. 

Birs.  Kknnilly.  Thank  you. 

Reverend. 

Reverend  Bergctroic.  Just  quickly,  I  don't  think  we  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  need  for  demonstration  projects  either.  We  have 
this  mm  which  would  demonstrate  the  neia.  To  develop  programs, 
you  have  to  have  funds,  I  think  that  it  going  to  be  tne  ultimate 
decision  that  will  be  tou^  for  Congress  to  make  about  how  we  put 
mon^y  into  government  programs  to  help  people. 

Mrs.  Kknnilly.  Thank  you.  Reverend. 

Mr.  Bergstrom,  in  your  testimony,  you  speak  to  the  underclass. 
Do  you  remember  where  you  spo^e  to  the  underclass? 
Steverend  Berootsom  .  We  did  ot  use  the  word  "underclass.'' 
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Mrs,  KiNNiLLY.  It  was  Mr.  Conover.  I  am  sorry,  fhat  is  who  I 
vi^eant  Bereji  is.  The  most  basic  myth  to  overcome  is  that  of  the 
im^rdasB.  There  are  some  individuals  who  fit  the  crudest  stereo- 
types,  and  most  of  them  are  not  receiving  welfare  benefits.'' 

Could  you  share  with  me  what  your  image  is  of  the  underclass? 

Mr.  CONOvm.  Yes.  As  has  been  outlined  in  several  articles  in 
public  magazmes,  we  are  looking  at  the  poor  and  the  black  in  the 
inner  aties.  l%at  is  usually  the  kind  of  focus  that  is  at  the  core  of 
^at  we  think  of  as  the  underclass,  those  who  are  farthest  away 
from  the  ^iportunity  structures  of  this  Nation,  who  are  most  de- 
ivened,  who  are,  periiaps  for  some  projected  cultural  reasons,  far- 
thest  away  fitmi  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  what  opportuni- 
ties are  made  available. 

^u^'?^?  ^^'^  the  total  population  of  those  in  poverty,  we  see 
toat  that  is  oidy  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  p^^nilation. 
We  recognize  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  in  poverty  are  in  the 
South  and  in  the  West,  and  the  m^ty  of  those  are  people  who 
are  white  rather  than  black. 

We  see  that  the  great  increases  in  poverty  in  the  last  few  years 
have  been  among  those  who  are  most  statistically  favored,  white, 
mtact  fiumbes  mcluding  some  with  workere  in  them.  So  that  is 
where  the  increase  in  poverty  has  come.  We  have  not  seen  an  ex- 
pansion a  population  that  is  depressed,  that  is  sort  of  out  of  it 
and  withdrawn. 

Then  the  other  thing  that  I  would  say,  as  one  who  has  lived  and 
wOTked  m  j^etto  dtuations,  I  remember  a  situatim  where  we  were 
able  to  provide  what  was  at  that  time,  I  thought,  a  very  thin  and 
poor  and  weak  kind  ofpogram,  and  people  rushed  to  it  even  under 
those  circumstances.  We  had  a  very  poor  success  rate  according  to 
the  final  statistics  that  we  had  from  this  program  because  we  em- 
ployed most  of  the  people  who  got  into  that  program  because  we 
mnply  were  able  to  identify  people  who  were  willing  to  work  and 
then  move  them  into  jobs  that  we  were  able  to  find. 

So  even  without  completing  the  training  program  in  those  years, 
we  were  able  to-but  I  was  in  a  dty  with  3  percent  unemployment 
at  the  time.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  today  with  7  percent  unem- 
plosmcient  and  perhaps  12  percent  real  unemployment,  and  in  some 
working  situations,  40  and  50  percent  unemployment  We  are 
asking  some  of  the  people  who  have  the  least  opportunities,  the 
least  background,  to  jump  not  a  small  ditch  but  a  mighty  chasm 
today. 

In  those  situations,  it  is  going  to  be  very  diflicult  to  move  people 
who  ar^  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  least  attractive  to  employers 
mto  a  situation  where  thev  are  going  to  be  attractive  within  the 
private  sector  market,  and  especially  to  do  that  in  a  way  which 
does  not  recycle  poverty  and  move  a  few  up  but  then  slide  a  few 
down. 

It  is  a  very  difHcult  situation  where  there  is  a  weak  upward 
magnet,  especially  to  jobs  that  pay  enough  so  that  you  can  support 
and  mistain  your  family  out  of  poverty,  and  especiaUy  when  those 
K>bs^n  t  have  any  benefits  with  them,  so  that  you  are  very  fiag- 
He.  That  is  the  thing  that  we  think  about  the  working  poor,  and 
when  you  think  about  what  it  would  be  that  would  move  people 
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out  of  a  podtkm  of  despair  into  an  engaged,  responaible  kind  of  cir- 
cumstanoe. 

When  you  get  these  minimum-wage  jobs,  you  are  still  in  very 
fragile  drcanatanoes,  I  could  tell  some  more  stories  about  that,  but 
p^aps  I  will  spare  you  my  favorite  anecdotes  this  morning  unless 
you  would  like  to  hear  my  &vorite  stories. 

Krs.  Kennillt.  Well,  I  bring  this  up  because  we  have  used  the 
word  ''undaidaas''  in  these  hearings  uiat  have  been  going  on  for 
ahnost  18  montlis,  and  I  wonder  if  you  disagree  with  me.  When  we 
use  it»  we  oftai  refer  to  the  15  percmt  who  are  the  long-term  wel- 
taze  recipients,  who  are  on  over  8  yep  s  and  use  50  percent  of  the 
funds  that  we  have  in  our  welfiue  prc^ram. 

I  have  gotten  very  involved  in  this  because  it  is  a  group  I  am 
very  concerned  about  It  is  the  young  mother,  the  single  mother, 
single  woman  with  a  child.  We  have  got  statistics— you  know,  like 
you've  got  stories;  Fve  got  statirtics— this  person,  if  she  is  between 
17  and  21  and  on  AFDC,  we  have  studies  that  show  her  average 
reading  level  is  sixth  grade.  So  she  is  bringing  up  a  child  in  a  very 
low-income  area,  and  that  child  has  a  mother  who  doesn't  read 
verv  well  so  is  not  going  to  read  to  him  a  lot»  and  there  are  some 
prmlems  as  a  role  modd. 

This  is  where  we  get  the  generational  problem  of  the  mother 
doesn't  go  to  work,  aira  maybe  that  is  a  lot  into  it  Isn't  that  person 
in  the  underclass,  because  what  we  are  finding  is  that  15  percent 
are  making  up  a  big  part  of  our  welfiaie  load  wnidi  stays  on  a  long 
time,  and  that  diild,  who  is  not  going  to  get  a  chance  in  the  Ameri- 
can way,  as  we  used  to  think  of  it  becomes  a  wel£Euie  recipient 
down  the  line? 

Now,  is  that  your  basic  myth,  or  is  that  there? 

Ifr.  CoNOvn.  I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is  different  uses 
of  the  same  term. 

Mrs.  KiNNiLLT.  Well,  we  have  been  using  "underclass." 

Mr.  CoNOVia.  Yes.  I  was  speddng  to  what  I  understand,  my  per- 
ception vdiat  the  popular  myth  about  the  underclass  is.  If  you 
want  to  say  that  there  are  some  people— and  it  is  true,  as  you  sug- 
gest statistically,  that  there  are  some  people  who,  statistically, 
nave  a  very  poor  chance  under  the  current  circumstances,  of  being 
able  to  rise  from  the  situation  that  th^  are  in.  That  is  a  statistical 
reality. 

But  the  problem  with  using  the  term  "underclass,"  in  my  mind, 
to  address  and  to  categorize  and  to  point  to  that  population,  is  that 
there  is  a  presumption  that  they  are  somehow,  in  some  fundamen- 
tal way,  lacking  in  motivation,  lacking  in  a  vrillingness  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  opportunity.  The  underclass  has  a  sort  of  negative 
stereotype  sboat  it  which  progects  something  about  a  lack  of  moti- 
vation, and  that  is  the  use  of  the  term  "underclass"  that  I  particu- 
larly oibgect  to,  because  I  have  worked  with  people  like  that 

I  just  moved  from  Charlotte,  NC.  I  had  such  a  family  next  door 
to  me,  and  I  kno%  how  hard  those  people  are  striving,  how  eager 
those  people  are,  even  with  the  least  opportunity,  the  least  open- 
ings to  them,  the  least  preparation,  the  most  negative  experiences 
with  many  of  the  m^jor  institutions  in  our  society.  I  know  how  de- 
sirous they  are  to  move  on. 
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Just  before  comiii|^  to  this  job>  I  ran  a  successful  low-income,  not- 
for-profit  sweat  equity  program  for  housing,  and  I  watched  people 
who  were  on  wemiie  and  hisid  been  on  welfare  all  their  lives  find  a 
way  to  work  hard  to  get  themselves  a  house.  They  put  in  enormous 
amounts  of  energy  when  a  very  difficult  and  very  small  opening 
was  made  to  them. 

So  I  do  not  olnect  to  the  statistical  analysis  and  would  point  to 
lots  of  reasons  why  it  is  true  that  these  people  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities. What  I  am  saying  is,  it  is  not  a  problem  of  motivation  and 
therefore  does  not  jurtify  a  mandatory  response.  It  justifies  the 
opming  up  of  oiqNntunity. 

Ifrs.  Kbnniillt.  Tlien  we  are  in  total  agreement  on  that  because 
it  is  not  motivation. 

Bfr.  CoNOVKR.  Yes,  I  thou^t  we  were. 

Ifrs.  Kknnkllt.  Yes.  It  is  basic  skills  that  arc  missing.  And  yet, 
because  of  the  lack  of  basic  skills  and  the  lack  of  ability  or  avenues 
to  get  out  of  this  abject  poverty,  we  are  finding  we  have  an  under- 
class in  these  United  States  that  we  never  had  before.  A  child  is 
bom  and  does  not  have  the  same  shot  that  everybody  else  has  of 
getting  up  there.  It  is  not  motivation  at  all;  it  is  circumstances. 

Bfr.  CoNOVKi.  I  agree. 

Bfrs.  Kknnkllt.  And,  to  me,  that  is  an  underclass,  a  wasted  life. 

Bfr.  CONOVSR.  All  ri^t  As  long  as  we  are  understanding  our 
terms,  I  am  really  in  complete  agreement  with  you  about  that  judg- 
ment And  so  the  question  reaUy  becomes,  how  do  you  open  up 
those  opportunities?  That  is,  to  me,  the  biggest  thing  before  the 
committee. 

Bfrs.  Kknnkllt.  Then  let  me  ask  one  more  question  before  I  get 
to  Bfr.  Brown.  Where  do  you  people  fall  as  tar  a  mandatory  re- 
quirements go?  I  know,  in  your  testimony,  you  all  alluded  to  it.  But 
just  give  us  a  quick  summation. 

Bfs.  Flowkr.  We  have  said  that  we  think  that  any  bridge  to  em- 
ployment should  be  voluntary. 

Mrs.  Kknnkllt.  All  ri^t 

Bfr.  Conover? 

Bfr.  CONOVKR.  I  have  obviously  testified  totally  against  it. 
Bfrs.  Kknnkllt.  Reverend? 

Reverend  BKaoanoif .  I  think  I  will  sound  evasive  about  this,  but 
I  think  there  are  dififerent  approaches  to  people  on  where  they  are 
and  what  chalknges  th^  need.  The  woid  mandatoiy  gives  me 
prdbably  the  same  reaction  as  it  does  the  two  previous  speakers, 
but  just  to  say  "voluntary,''  I  think,  also  fli  js  it  over  too  far. 

I  think  we  need  to  recognize  all  the  needs  of  a  family,  the  educa- 
tional n''^,  the  whole  process,  so  that  we  do  not  make  a  judgment 
that  th^  have  to  go  to  work  and  then  we  try  to  get  some  young 
mother  to  go  to  work  at  the  expense  and  cost  of  that  child.  I  think 
tlie  working  out  of  that  is  much  more  complicated  than  to  say 
mandatory  or  not  mandatory. 

Bftrs.  Kknnkllt.  I  said  that  was  going  to  be  the  last  one,  but  one 
more,  Bfr.  Brown. 

We  seem,  in  these  hearings,  to  be  developing  a  dichotomy  here 
that  there  mi^t  be  agreement  or  disagreement  on  mandatory  as 
far  as  work  goes,  because  there  is  always  that  problem  that  you  are 
asking  too  much  of  somebody  when  they  are  trying  to  do  every- 
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thing.  What  about  mandatory  education?  And  we  find  disagree- 
ment on  that.  Some  legislators,  some  congressional  people  are 
really  very  much  in  favor  of  mandatory  education  but  not  manda- 
tory work.  Do  you  see  any  difference  there? 

Ms.  Flowsr.  There  are,  of  course,  in  many  States  mandatory 
education  laws  through  high  school  or  so.  I  guess  they  vary. 

Mrs.  KiNNKLLT.  But  not  under  AFDC. 

Ms.  Flowkr.  Not  under  AFDC.  Without  checking  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  think  that  our  reaction  would 
be  that  there  probably  should  be  mandatory  education  for  people 
as  far  as  the  State  can  handle  but  that  it  should  not  be  connected 
with  welfiEure  benefits. 

Our  r^ttoning  would  be  based  on  those  few  individual  cases 
where  it  just  doesn't  work  out.  We  cannot  quite  imagine,  as  we  sit 
here  at  the  table,  how  it  is  not  ^ing  to  work  out.  But  if  the  end 
result  of  not  being  able  to  participate  in  the  program  is  that  you 
lose  your  life  sustenance,  we  think  that  is  pretty  heavy. 

Mrs.  KiNNKLLT.  All  right 

Mr.  CoNOvnL  I  am  haacalfy  in  agreement  with  Ms.  Flower.  I 
could  go  on,  but  that  is  mv  basic  position,  too. 

Reverend  Bkhgstrom.  I  think  even  that  term  "education,"  there 
would  be  times  when  that  would  be  at  home,  better  done  there 
than  to  say  it  has  to  be  in  a  given  institution,  and  so  forth.  So  I 
think  the  whole  matter  of  forcing  anyone  into  these  particular  cat- 
egories is  going  to  bring  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than  that  evexybody  would 
be  firozen  mto  particular  categories. 

Mrs.  Kknnkllt.  Yes,  but  see,  what  we  are  wrestling  with  is,  we 
are  getting  to  the  poini,  after  18  months  of  hearings,  that  we  will 
start  writing  some  l^islation* 

Reverend  Bkrgstrom.  Right. 

Mrs.  Kennkllt.  And  that  is  the  difficult  piece.  We  are  finding 
that  if  you  are  not  literate  and  you  do  not  have  a  high  school 
equivalency,  you  are  being  locked  out  of  numerous  jobs.  And  yet  we 
know  we  are  dealing  with  children  here  who  happen  to  be  also 
mothers. 

Someone  yesterday— and  I  got  annoyed— said,  "Well,  you  know, 
if  you  are  a  mother,  then  you  automatically  want  to  do  better." 
Not  necessarily  so.  You  want  to,  maybe.  But  you  don't  have  the  dis- 
eiplme  or  the  maturity.  And  so  this  is  something  that  we  have  to 
wrestle  with  right  now. 

Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  witnesses  for  coming  and 
sharing  their  thoughts  with  us  today. 

Ruth,  I  had  a  question  about  the  various  church  groups.  I  know 
many  of  them  have  conducted  programs  for  low-income  citizens. 
What  kmds  of  church  programs  have  you  found  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective? 

Ms.  Flower.  That  is  going  to  be  hard  one  for  me  to  answer,  Mr. 
Brown.  My  own  experience  is  with  the  Quakers,  and  our  own  pro- 
gramstend  to  be  very  informal  and  within  our  own  communi^.  I 
am  afraid  I  would  have  to  let  someone  from  a  bigger  denomination 
answer  that  question,  perhaps  Reverend  Bergstrom  or  Mr.  Con- 
over. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Keith  has  ah^ady  talked  about  this  aspect  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Mormon  Church. 

Reverend  BnoffrROM.  I  think  that  is  so  ideal,  and  I  envy  that 
process  in  terms  of  the  system  that  they  have  developed,  and  many 
of  us  have  had  great  admiration  for  that  over  the  years. 

But  when  it  comes  to  describing  a  program  that  seems  to  be  ef- 
fectual, we  have  about  350  Luthmm  social  service  agencies  across 
the  country  that  have  diverse  and  very  different  programs.  But  the 
concern,  I  think,  that  we  find  that  helps  them  to  do  their  work  is 
that  that  is  an  integrated  part  of  what  the  Government  can  do  in 
those  places,  what  private  organizations  are  doing,  and  what  the 
church  can  cooperate  with,  so  that  it  is  not  the  church  coming 
along  with  its  own  program  just  to  make  sure  it  moves  in  and  can 
say  it  has  done  somethmg  good  But  those  that  are  most  successful 
become  a  put  of  that  conmiunity  and  understand  the  needs. 

We  do  mis  on  an  international  basis  and  have  found  very  often, 
where  we  have  developed  some  program  to  go  over  and  build  wind- 
mills in  some  developing  country  and  found  out  ^t  was  not  the  best 
thing  to  do,  but  try  to  nnd  out  what  they  found  v^bb  best  in  terms 
of  digging  wells  and  pumping  water,  and  the  different  ways  that 
we  learn  what  the  situation  is. 

Hie  church  does  not  feel  it  has  a  specific  way  or  program  for 
every  situation.  I  am  afiraid  we  get  some  pride  mixed  into  that,  I 
guess  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  say,  anid  that  we  need  to  be  a 
of  the  servanthood  of  every  community  and  understanding  it 
r  and  then  involve  the  people  in  that. 
I  don't  want  to  refer  just  to  these  hearings  as  the  way  to  solve  all 
of  this.  But  when  we  heard  the  voices  of  these  poor  people— when  I 
was  in  Worcester  and  Springfield,  MA»  and  we  had  the  OEO  pro- 
grams, community  action  programs,  where  the  people  could  sit  at 
tibe  tables  with  us,  we  b^jan  to  hiave  a  better  understanding  of 
then  how  to  develop  programs  in  that  area. 

Mr.  CoNOvxR.  I  would  like  to  add  just  one  brief  note  to  that 
answer,  and  that  is,  I  think  the  church  has  two  specific  responsibil- 
ities in  this  mix.  One  is  to  do  a  certain  amount  m  research  and  de- 
velopment to  try  out  new  ideas,  llie  church  has  a  very  long  history 
of  developing  programs  of  that  sort  and  of  this  kind,  and  homeless- 
ness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  recent  examples  where  that  has 
been  brought  back  before  this  body. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  think  the  church  has  some  responsibil- 
ity in  dealing  with  the  crisis  situations  where  it  is  simply  too  diffi- 
cult for  government  bodies  and  government  organizations  to  tool 
up  for  a  response  within  a  24-hour  period,  and  the  church  has  long 
had  a  history  in  that  kind  of  emergency  crisis  relief. 

But  relative  to  ^e  big  dollar  programs,  such  as  AFDC,  there  is 
just  no  way  in  the  world  that  all  the  private  charity  gathered  and 
focused  on  this  one  need  would  really  touch  the  amount  that  is 
n^ed  in  this,  and  government  has  a  responsibility  in  society,  we 
think,  for  being  the  body  which  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  in 
this  situation  for  caring  for  the  poor. 

And  so  we  also  serve  as  advocates  in  this  situation,  asking  for 
you  to  take  up  the  parts  that  we  think  are  especially  important  for 
your  duties 
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Mr.  Brown.  Patrick,  I  was  intrigued— as  a  Congr^ationalist, 
particularly— with  your  testimony.  Let  me  ask  you  for  your 
thoughts  on  mandatoir  participation.  Some  of  the  testimony  we 
have  heard  recommended  exempting  from  work  requirements  wel- 
fare clients  who  are  physically  impaired,  elderly,  too  youii£,  attend- 
ing school,  or  who  have  very  young  children  to  care  forTMost  wit- 
nesses seemed  to  agree,  however,  that  able-bodied  clients  with  older 
children  should  be  required  to  train  or  work. 

Do  you  oppose  requiring  work  even  from  the  able-bodied  to 
whom  a  meaningful  job  is  avail£di>le? 

Mr.  CoNOVER.  I  would  respond  in  two  ways  to  that  question.  First 
of  all,  what  you  have  already  discussed  and  what  you  have  already 
put  before  us  is  the  difficulty,  the  complex  difficulty,  of  deciding  ex- 
actly where  to  draw  the  line  between  able-bodied  and  not-so-able- 
bodied. 

We  know  from  the  experience  with  legal  definitions  of  what  dis- 
ability counts  for  in  the  nedical  conmiunity  tliat  it  is  very  difficult 
many  times  to  determine  iust  what  makes  someone  able  to  work  or 
not  able  to  work,  especially  when,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  many  of 
the  burdens  they  bear  are  not  so  visible  to  legal  kinds  of  categories. 
So  there  is  a  bigger  administrative  burden  there  than  you  might 
just  guess  to  start  with. 

The  second  thing  is  that  we  think  that  there  is  such  a  strong  mo- 
tivation to  work  by  those  who  are  able-bodied  and  who  meet  the 
kind  of  criteria  that  you  have  just  suggested  that  maybe  should  be 
mandated;  we  think  that  there  is  sucn^already  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed strong  motivation  to  work  that  if  you  make  the  opportunity 
available,  those  who  are  volunteers  will  rush  to  it,  and  those  are 
the  ones  who  will  take  best  advantage  of  those  opportunities.  So  it 
is  that  as  much  as  anything. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  that  line,  and  maybe  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

Mr.  CoNOVRR.  Sure,  it  is. 

Mr.  Brown.  What  responsibilities  do  welfare  recipients  have  to 
society?  Is  there  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  welfare  recipients? 
Should  there  be  an  obligation  on  their  part  in  exchange  for  the 
funds  they  receive? 

Mr.  CoNOVER.  We  are  talking  about  the  basic  concept  of  social 
contract  and  reciprocity  and  these  kinds  of  things  that  we  have 
heard  of. 

We  think,  first  of  all,  that  people  should  be  served  on  the  basis  of 
need,  and  especially  when  we  remember  that  AFDC  was  designed 
in  part  to  meet  the  needs  of  children,  and  that  over  50  percent  of 
those  on  AFDC  are  children,  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
families  if  for  no  other  reason  so  that  children  who  might  other- 
wise be  penalized  will  nonetheless  be  provided  those  opportunities. 
So  that  is  part  of  it. 

TTie  other  thing  is,  yes,  I  think  that  I  would,  from  our  posture  as 
a  denomination,  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  we  favor  work  as  a 
very  important  value  and  hold  that  up;  that  we  also  recognize  that 
work  is  more  than  employment;  and  we  do  expect  people  to  make 
positive  contributions  to  our  society. 

But  we  think  that  the  genius  of  America  and  the  American  ex- 
periment down  the  years  in  part  is  that,  by  foUy,  people  are  al- 
ready pretty  much  headed  in  that  direction. 
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Now,  for  example,  child  support  enforcement.  That  is  one  of  the 
mandates  of  support  that  we  have  no  particular  problem  with.  It  is 
when  you  are  taking  people  in  a  situation  a^d  saying,  We  know 
things  are  tough;  we  know  the  opportunities  are  small,  et  cetera, 
and  without  really  opemng  up  the  doors  of  opportunity  in  a  sub- 
stantial way,  we  are  going  to  now  force  you  to  do  something  be- 
cause there  is  some  ba^c  problem  that  you  have. 

We  just  think  that  does  not  represent  the  reality  that  is  before 
us  ana  does  not  represent  the  American  dream  very  well,  which 
has  shown  that  it  is  when  people  have  internal  rather  uian  exter- 
nal expectations  that  the^  move  forward  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, to  take  care  of  their  families,  and  to  meet  their  social  and 
spiritual  oblic^tions. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  welfare  benefits 
are  so  his^  that  they  compete  with  entry-level  jobs  and  in  this  way 
nmke  it  difficult  for  people  to  leave  welfare. 

Estimates  seem  to  r;m  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $11,000 
or  $12,000  a  year  for  an  individual  to  be  able  to  equal  the  after-tax 
income  that  is  available  from  welfare  pnmwns.  Obviously,  there 
are  lots  of  assumptions  that  go  into  these  ngures,  and  the  particu- 
lar figures  depend  on  what  State  you  live  in.  Have  we  created  a 
system  that  makes  it  difficult  for  people  to  move  away  from  the  de- 
pendency induced  by  a  generous  welfare  system. 

Mr.  CoNOVXR.  Representative  Downey  thinks  the  dirty  secret  of 
welfare  reform  is  that  it  is  going  to  cost  money.  I  think  the  dirty 
secret  of  welfare  reform  is  tmt,  as  long  as  we  have  a  private  eco* 
nomic  system  which  pays  so  poorly,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
probably  provide  the  level  of  benefite  and  justify  the  level  of  bene- 
fito  to  those  who  are  on  welfare  when  we  have  a  minimum  wage 
that  used  to  •Pi>ort,  only  7  or  8  years  ago,  used  to  support  a 
family  of  three  ebove  the  level  of  poverty,  and  now  a  minimum- 
wage  job  falls  $1,300  below  what  it  would  require. 

So,  yes,  as  long  as  we  have  this  terribly  weak  upward  magnet,  as 
long  as  we  have  so  many  people  who  are  workmg  full  time  and 
working  very  hard  and  still  sustaining  families  in  poverty,  that  is  a 
terrific  and  tremendous— I  was  going  to  say  a  cap— it  is  almost  like 
a  500-pound  helmet  that  is  sitting  on  the  system  that  is  going  to 
keep  reform,  under  the  best  of  circumstances  and  with  the  best  of 
will  that  you  all  are  demonstrating,  from  overcoming  this  problem 
to  some  extent. 

Until  we  get  not  only  people  to  work  but  get  people  back  to  work 
in  situations  where  they  can  support  families  and  where  they  are 
not  threatened  by  a  medical  problem  or  child  care,  loss  of  a  pre- 
ferred slot  or  something  like  that,  none  of  this  is  going  to  make  all 
that  much  sense.  So  we  cannot  overcome  that  with  the  welfare 
tool. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  toss  out  a  tough  one. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Brown.  Of  course. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  You  just  expressed  for  me,  Mr.  Conover,  what  I 
was  trying  to  express  yesterday  and  could  not  quite  get  out.  So  I 
would  just  like  to  put  on  the  record  that  I  join  wit^  you  in  those 
remarks. 
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However,  why  I  feel  we  should  continue  to  go  forward  is,  I  want 
my  young  woman  who  is  a  mother  to  have  thf  1  same  chance  at 
least  to  go  out  and  compete  for  that  min?jnum-wage  job  and  in  fact 
work  overtime  if  that  is  her  choice. 

Mr.  CoNOVER.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  KsNNELLY.  And  thank  you  for  putting  that  together.  I  am 
going  to  get  the  record  so  I  can  see  what  to  say.  (Laughter  J 
Mr.  CoNOVER.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  Brown.  Patrick,  members  of  the  Reagan  administration 
might  observe  that  in  the  last  6  years  we  have  created  more  jobs 
than  any  country  in  the  world  or  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  in  a  6-year  period,  and  that  our  standard  of  living  is  higher 
not  only  than  any  country  in  the  world  but  any  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Job  opportunities  in  America  for  those  who  want 
to  woriL,  are  better  than  anyplace  in  the  world.  How  would  you  re- 
spond to  that? 

Mr.  CoNOVER.  I  think  the  United  States  has  shown  continued 
strength  economically,  though  obviously  there  are  lots  of  other  sig- 
nals that  we  are  not  doing  perhaps  as  wdl  as  we  would  like  to  do. 

One  thing  I  would  point  out  about  the  new  jobs  that  have  been 
generated.  Senator  Moynihan  recently  testified  that  58  percent  of 
those  jobs  to  which  you  just  referred,  the  net  increase  in  employ- 
ment, were  jobs  that  provided  $7,000  of  income  per  v^ar  or  less, 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  we  have  the  new  problen:.  apon  us  of 
the  working  poor. 

I  am  glad  those  $7,000-a-year  jobs  are  there.  I  would  not  scratch 
one  off  the  list.  But,  nonetheless,  we  are  headed  back  into  the 
arena  which  I  suggested. 

The  problem  before  us,  the  problem  that  we  are  addressing, 
really  is  poverty.  And  when  we  think  about  it  as  the  problem  of 
welfare,  I  think  we  have  just  slipped  a  stitch,  so  to  speak.  When  we 
develop  the  mechanisms  to  overcc  more  poverty,  yes,  I  think 
there  ifi  going  to  be  a—  there  is,  n  ?e  used  to  say,  a  bottled-up 
engine  or  volcano  that  will  rise  to  at  opportunity,  just  as  when 
you  bottle  up  a  consun^sr  need  and  you  make  some  more  money 
available  in  the  system,  there  is  a  rise  that  way. 

But  if  you  focus  on  the  problem  of  pove^y  and  then  think,  now, 
what  can  welfare  do,  what  is  the  role  of  welfere  in  helping  to  ad- 
dress poverty?,  well,  it  is  to  sustain  people  as  much  as  we  can  while 
they  are  still  burdened.  And  then,  in  addition  to  the  providing  of 
those  benefits,  to  scheme  abo  t  wavs  and  to  work  with  other  agen- 
cies to  do  the  employment,  to  do  the  education,  to  do  the  training 
which  will  be  those  antipoverty  tools  which  should  be  justified  on 
their  own  principles— you  know,  wiiat  makes  good  education,  not 
just  because  it  serves  welfare;  what  makes  gocrf  training,  not  just 
to  apply  to  welfare  mothers;  what  makes  good  employmen^rekted 
programs,  not  just  to  serve  welfare  mothers. 

When  we  develop  these  antipoverty  programs  on  their  own 
grounds  and  perhaps  give  some  special  access  to  people  on  welfare, 
then  I  think  you  have  got  the  beginning  mix  of  a  strategy,  if  you 
please,  which  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  welfare  to  solve  the 
problems  that  welfare  can  solve  and  then  to  do  the  anti-poverty  job 
as  best  you  can. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez,  in  a  hearing  recently,  was  talking  about  the  prob- 
lem of  having  so  many  of  these  programs  in  the  same  community. 
In  some  cases  you  may  have  three  or  four  education,  tr&ining,  and 
job  kinds  of  components  competing  for  the  same  private  sector  jobs, 
and  with  all  the  duplication  of  bureaucracy  and  all  these  other 
things.  We  think  there  needs  to  be  some  better  coordination  of  this. 

I  know  that  there  was  recent  discussion  in  this  committee  about 
jurisdictional  problems  with  other  committees.  I  have  nothing  to 
advise  you  about  jurisdiction,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you 
that  somehow  you  do  need  to  address  this  question  of  how  you  get 
the  very  best  out  of  the  education,  training,  work-related  compo- 
nent and  justified  on  their  own  principles  and  serving  need  euid  fit 
to  local  situations,  that  you  get  the  very  best  of  that  as  well  as  get- 
ting something  in  terms  of  the  benefits  side. 

Mr.  Brown.  Patrick,  I  appreciate  that.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  comments.  I  agree  with  you  on  at  least  one  thing;  even  the 
Ix>rd  would  have  dimculty  sorting  out  and  negotiating  committee 
jurisdictions  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  want  to  conmiend  Keith  for  his  wonderful  statement.  Frankly, 
it  really  is  an  inspiration,  I  think,  to  everybody  to  6ee  the  fine  work 
your  church  does. 

I  was  wondering,  Keith,  if  there  is  anything  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  considering  that  could  help  churches  conduct  their  antipo\er- 
ty  work. 

Mr.  McMuLLiN.  I  hav^  a  great  appreciation  for  men  and  women 
such  as  those  represented  nere  in  this  collegial  setting  on  this 
panel,  who  are  engaged  in  t<»king  solutions  to  the  kinds  of  chal- 
lenges facing  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

I  believe,  nowever,  that  more  can  be  done  to  foster  cooperative 
effort  between  the  reli^ous  conununit^  and  civic  and  governmen- 
tal circles.  The  problems  have  been  talked  about  in  terms  of  pover- 
ty versus  welCeire.  In  my  view,  the  problems  that  are  confrontmg  us 
are  the  problems  that  people  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  churches, 
as  one  example,  are  probably  closest  to  that  population.  Thev  are 
in  a  posture  to  foster  sound  values.  They  are  m  a  posture  to  begin 
to  promote  the  kind  of  stability  that  is  so  essential  for  ultimate  re- 
covery from  an  impoverished  state. 

Therefore,  I  would  think,  in  summation,  that  in  all  of  your  delib- 
erations, what  could  be  done  to  foster  that  type  of  cooperative 
effort  in  a  constructive  way  would  be  useful. 

I  believe,  further,  that  anything  that  can  be  done,  first,  to 
strengthen  the  basic  unit  of  society,  tibe  family,  second,  to  niake 
certain  that  father,  mother— and  where  there  is  a  single  parent, 
then  the  parent — ^and  chUdi'.^n  can  work  out  their  problems  jointlv, 
and  third,  to  engage  the  extended  family  in  that  relief  effort  would 
be  most  beneficial  in  your  deliberations. 

I  think  the  church  and  other  voluntary  civic  groups  can  be  quits 
usefiil  in  that  undertaking. 

So,  for  whatever  that  viewpoint  is  worth,  I  offer  it  to  you  and 
hope  that  it  is  of  some  value. 

Mrs.  KsNNELLY.  Reverend. 

Reverend  Bergstrom.  I  just  want  to  underscore  that.  It  really 
was  the  direction  I  wanted  to  go  in  saying  that  I  think,  as  we  have 
responded  back  and  forth  here,  that  is  really  what  we  were  trying 
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to  say  about  interaction  between  government  and  the  church.  The 
church  does  not  come  damning  the  government  for  doing  evii 
things  or  acting  as  if  it  is  holy. 

But  there  are  areas  where  we  do  have  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  I  think  we  lean  in  the  direction  that  more  people  are  not  going 
to  admit  they  need  help  rather  than  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  going  to  grab  onto  everything  that  is  available,  and  we  can 
share  those  experiences.  So  I  think  that  that  would  take  care  of 
much  of  the  mandatory  questions  if  we  would  be  able  to  help  pro- 
vide the  support. 

And  then,  particularly  in  the  increase  in  this,  although  there  are 
new  jobs  oPered,  we  Lutherans  are  strong  in  the  Midwest,  and  it  is 
disa^rous  there  in  our  smaU  towns  because  of  the  farm  problem, 
and  in  areas  like  Pittsburgh  and  so  forth.  So  we  can  balance  and 
help  to  see  those  things  together. 

My  ejarnple  would  be  immigration  refugee  issues.  I  think  that  is 
one  place  where  the  government  and  church  groups  have  particu- 
larly been  helpful  to  one  another  because  the  churches  know  what 
the  needs  are  and  what  people  need  to  leave  areas  and  to  help  bal- 
ance those.  Sometimes  that  gets  into  warm  discussions  about  sanc- 
tuary movements,  but  there  are  other  areas  where  that  can  be 
worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  people.  I  think  ma^H^  if  we  balanced 
some  things  this  morning,  it  might  be  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you  all  for  your  excellent  testimony. 

I  am  going  to  adjourn  the  hearing  now  until  10  o'clock  on  Friday 
morning.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  March  13, 1987.] 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  13,  1987 
House  of  Representatives, 

COBAMnTEE  ON  WayS  AND  MeANS, 
SUBCOllfMnTEE  ON  PUBUC  ASSISTANCE  AND 

Unebiplotbcent  Compensation, 

Washington,  DC. 


The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  Omce  Building,  Hon.  Brian  J.  Donnelly  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Good  morning.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemplojmient  Compensation  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  the  subcommittee  continues  its  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
welfare  reform.  In  the  past  4  weeks,  the  subcommittee  has  heard 
testimony  on  this  issue  from  Members  of  Congress,  several  advoca- 
cy groups,  religious  organizations,  and  researchers  on  the  subject  of 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency. 

Today,  those  hearings  continue  with  witnesses  fit)m  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  the  Brookings  Institution,  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  county  officials  from  Ohio  and  Cafifomia. 

It  is  clear  that  the  House  intends  to  move  forward  rapidly  with 
welfare  reform  Illation.  Under  the  capable  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Ford,  we  hope  that  a  consensus  can  emerge  on  the  best  way  to 
address  this  problem. 

The  subcommittee  looks  forward  to  this  morning's  testimony,  so 
that  we  can  be  ceratin  that  we  are  approaching  this  reform  in  the 
proper  direction. 

The  Chair  would  urge  all  witnesses  to  summarize  their  state- 
ments, and  assures  the  witnesses  that  their  full  statements  will 
appear  in  the  record  of  today's  hearing. 

Let  me  ask  the  first  panel  to  come  forward.  The  first  panel  is 
Douglas  Besharov.  He  is  a  resident  scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 

Erise  Institute.  And  Robert  Reischauer,  a  senior  fellow  with  the 
irookings  Institute.  Good  morning,  gentlemen,  and  my  apologies 
for  being  late.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  BESHAROV,  RESIDENT  SCHOLAR, 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  RE- 
SEARCH,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WORKING  SEMINAR  ON  THE 
FAMILY  AND  AMERICAN  WELFARE  POUCY 

Mr.  Besharov.  Mr.  Donnelly,  my  name  is  Douglas  Besharov.  I 
am  a  resident  scholar  at  AEI.  With  me  is  Bob  Reischauer  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 
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We  represent  the  Working  Seminar  on  the  Family  and  American 
Welfare  Policy. 

Mr.  Novak,  its  chairman,  is  unfortunately  in  California  this 
week  and  could  not  be  here. 

The  Working  Seminar  is  a  temporary,  ad  hoc  grouping  of  philo- 
sophically diverse  scholars  and  former  Government  ofRcials. 

Our  membership  ranges  from  John  Cogan  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion, Charles  Murray,  author  of  ''Losing  Ground,"  Stanford  Ross 
who  was  Social  Security  Administrator  under  President  Carter, 
and  Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

In  the  prepared  statement  tiiat  I  submitted  to  the  committee, 
there  is  a  full  list  of  the  membership. 

In  the  past  year  we  commissioned  a  series  of  papers,  we  held 
meetings,  we  had  the  benefit  of  numerous  other  welfare  reform 
proposals,  and  we  issued  our  own  report  (»lled  The  Community 
For  Self-Reliance."  The  conmiittee  has  copies,  and  I  should  men- 
tion that  it  is  going  to  be  published  as  a  book  later  this  week.  Our 
reconunendations  center  around  the  problem  ^  long-term  welfare 
dependency.  About  half  the  people  who  are  on  AFDC  are  off  within 
4  years,  and  we  did  not  concentrate  on  those  people. 

We  focused  our  attention  on  the  other  half  who  are  on  welfare 
for  an  average  of  7  years.  Some  25  percent  are  on  welfare  for  more 
than  10  years.  We  called  those  people  the  behaviorally  dependent 
and  we  made  a  series  of  recommendations  dbout  how  public  and 
private  institutions  should  respond  to  their  needs,  to  help  break 
their  cycle  of  dependency. 

The  centerpiece  of  our  recommendations  is  like  the  recommenda- 
tions of  almost  every  other  group  that  you  have  heard,  the  concept 
of  obligation.  The  concept  that  individuals  receiving  public  benefits 
have  an  obligation  to  try,  through  education,  work,  and  other  ef- 
forts, to  become  as  selfHSufficient  as  they  possibly  can,  and  that  gov- 
ernment's role  should  be  to  assist  in  those  efforts. 

And  we,  like  so  many  other  groups,  endorse  the  concept  of  work- 
fare:  education,  job  training,  and  mandatory  work.  We  think  that 
young  mothers  should  be  required  to  finish  high  school. 

We,  by  the  way,  conunissioned  a  research  study  by  Charles 
Murray  who  reanalyzed  the  PSID  data  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  he  found  that  there  were  three  simple  things  that 
statistically  prevented  someone  from  being  poor.  The  ^irst  was, 
finish  high  school.  The  second  was  get  married  and  stay  married, 
and  the  third  was,  get  a  job,  however  humble. 

In  our  prepared  statement  I  give  some  of  the  statistics.  The  most 
striking  one  to  me  is  that  there  is  less  than  a  1  percent  chance  of 
being  poor  in  this  country  if  you  finish  high  school. 

We  are  not  talking  about  college.  We  are  talking  about  high 
school.  Now,  it  is  ea^  to  say  that.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
people  do  not  finish  hih  school,  and  we  just  cannot  just  give  every- 
one a  high  school  diploma.  There  is  a  certain  self-selection  going 
on.  But  it  is  an  important  lesson  to  learn. 

We  also  endorse  the  concept  that  voung  mothers  should  work, 
and  even  mothers  with  very  young  children.  We  do  that  because, 
from  the  evidence,  we  are  concerned  that  if  you  wait  3,  4,  5,  or  6 
years  before  imposing  an  education  or  work  requirement  on  a 
mother  on  AFDC,  it  may  be  too  late.  We  believe  that  she  has  to, 
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from  the  very  beginning,  realize  that  schooling  and  work  are  im- 
portant for  her  benefit. 

The  current  consensus  about  the  need  to  impose  obligation 
within  our  welfare  system  is,  we  think,  an  historic  opportunity, 
and  we  commend  your  efforts  to  implement  that  consensus.  But  we 
do  warn,  as  a  bipartisan  group  of  former  officials  from  three  ad- 
ministrations, that  there  ifaould  not  be  excessive  eagerness  to  move 
into  any  jMirticular  program.  Reform  should  be  attempted  with 
great  care. 

While  we  strongly  endorse  the  concept  of  workfare,  we  would 
point  out,  for  your  consideration,  that  past  Federal  work  programs 
have  had  only  mixed  success,  and  that  even  the  new  wave  of  exper- 
imental work  fair  programs  have  reported  only  modest  success. 

In  the  words  of  a  January  GAO  report: 

Bvaluatkm  of  work  programt  have  ■bown  modest  poeitiye  effectB  on  employment 
and  of  participantB»  but  wagee  were  often  insufficient  to  boost  participants 

off  welfare.  Thus,  programs  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  massive  reductions  in 
welfare  roles. 

In  short,  we  support  the  concept  of  workfare,  but  not  because  we 
think  it  will  necesaarily  eradicate  the  welfare  problem  in  this  coun- 
try, but  because  it  is  an  important  signal  for  government  to  send  to 
those  whom  we  have  called  the  behaviorally  dependent. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  to  Mr.  Reischauer. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Be8hajx>v  follows:] 
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Two  ccncurlflfl  tgo,  a  Franch  lailgrant.  J.  Hector  Sc.  John  dc 
Crevecoeur,  wrote  of  the  nc^  AMrlcan  se.cler,  "Fro*  Involuntary 
Idlcncaa,  aervlle  dcpandcnca,  penury,  and  uaelesa  labor,  he  haa  paaacd 
to  toUa  of  a  very  dlfferant  nature,  rewarded  by  aaple  aubalstence." 
And  ao,  for  aoat  Aaerlcana,  It  reulna  today.    A  realdant  of  the  United 
Stataa  can  virtually  guarantea  a  Ufa  free  froa  povarty  by 
accoapllahlng  only  three  thlnga:  coapletlng  hlg'..  school,  ataylng  In  the 
labor  force,  and  eatabllahlng  a  faally.    Such,  atlll,  are  the  bleaalnca 
of  thla  land. 

Yet,  a  nuacrlcally  saall  but  algnlf leant  group  of  our  fallow 
country«en  falla  to  partake  cf  thla  bounty.    They  ara  poor  In  aeana, 
but  It  la  not  their  poverty  that  la  aoat  dlatraaalng.    They  often 
depend  upon  public  aaalatance,  but  It  la  not  their  dependency  aa  auch 
that  la  worrlaoM.    (Tha  elderly  and  tha  dlaabled  alao  raly  on  IncoM 
aupporta,  but  arouae  no  coaparabla  concern.)    Thay  are  concentrated  In 
large  and  generally  proaperou*  cltlaa,  but  It  la  not  where  they  are 
located  that  really  aattera. 

Rather,  what  la  aoat  laportant  la  their  laolatlon  froa  Aaarlcen 
society,  their  Inability  to  acquire  the  akllla  and  ettltudee  eeeentlel 
for  functioning  aucceaaf  illy  In  African  life,  their  wcekened  aorele 
and  lack  of  aelf-cataaa.    Without  theae,  their  chancea  of  attelnlng  the 
rewarda  of  aelf-rallanc.  that  conatltute  the  birthright  of  ell 
Aaerlcans  -re  alls.    XT  ay  reuln  locked,  Inatead,  In  a  behavlorel 
dependency  t.'at  belief,  their  atatua  aa  Aaerlcan  cltlzena. 

In  keeping  •im  another  national  tradition,  AMrlcans  of  all 
political  and  p>.''i.oaophlcal  perauaalona  have  aought  ways  to  help  thle 
group  out  of  Its  plight.    We  have  given  ganaroualy  of  our  own  weelth, 
through  both  public  and  private  channela.    We  have  Invented  new  aethode 
for  enveloping  thea  In  tha  Aacrlcan  athoa.    We  have  reeched  out  and 
Involved  ouraalvea  In  their  Uvea.    We  have  hed  aoac  aucceeeee;  we  heve 
alao  had  soaa  falluraa.    And  aoae  of  what  we  have  done  aay  have  hurt 
Bore  than  helped.    Yet,  we  reaaln  ready  to  try  again. 

A»  the  nation  prepared  to  begin  another  effort,  tha  Working 
Seminar  on  tha  Faally  and  Aaerlcan  Welfare  Policy  wee  creeted  to  eneble 
a  phlloaophlcally  dlveree  group  of  experta  to  atudy  tha  problea  of 
behavioral  dependency  and  aaka  recoaacndatlona  that  would  be  ueeful  to 
pollcy-aakara  and  Interaated  aeabere  of  tht  public.  Chaired  by  Hlchael 
Novak  of  tha  Aaerlcan  Enterprlee  Inetltute,  the  group  coaprleee  eirperte 
as  varied  aa  John  Cogan  of  the  Hoover  Xnetltutlsn  (Vice  (Hielraan); 
Charles  Murrey,  euthor  of  Loelm  Ground    Stenford  Roee,  Sociel  Security 


The  Working  Seainer  ie  eponsored  by  the  Inetltute  for  Faally 
Studlee  of  Marquette  Unlverelty  end  le  eupported  by  grente  froa  the 
Lynda  and  Harry  '.rndlay  Foundetlon  end  the  John  H.  Olln  Foundetlon.  The 
Charlaa  Sttwar*-  Mo.t  Poundatlon  eleo  provldee  eupport. 

The  Aaerlcen  Enterprlee  Inetltute  le  e  nonpertleen,  nonprofit, 
research  and  educational  Institution,  which  itsslf  tskss  no  position  on 
r*ibllc  policy  issuas^^ 
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CoMlMloiMr  undtr  PrssldsnC  C«rC«r;  mad  Allct  Rlvlla  of  th«  Brookings 
tuclCttCloa.  (A  Use  of  Cho  SmlnMr'm  Msboro  U  oCCachod.) 

In  tbo  pMt  ymv,  va  hcv«  coaalsoloiMd  noosly  •  doxon  roMtrch 
p«p«ro,  b«ld  •  half-doxm  Mctlnga,  and  onfAgod  In  nuaorous  inforasl 
dlactttolont  vlth  kao«lodg««blo  obMrroro  froa  oround  tho  country,  tfo 
hacvm  also  had  cba  baaaflt  of  ravlavlsig  cha  raporCa  and  conclualona  of 
aavaral  othar  groupa  that  hara  axanlBad  this  problaa  froa  dlffarant 
▼antaga  polata.    In  o«r  own  raport,  antltlad  A  Co—wlty  of  Salf- 
Eallacca;  Tha  Waw  Conaanix  on  F—lly  and  Walfara,  i»a  aaak  to  dlatlll 
tha  m—macm  of  thla  now  conaldarabla  body  of  Inionatlon  and  Idaaa  to 
conatmct  a  aat  of  prlaclplaa  that  «•  ballava  ought  to  gulda  •  new 
round  of  ualfara  rafon.  (Va  ara  aufaalttlag  a  copy  of  tha  raport  for 
your  conaidaratloB.)** 

Tha  atartlng  point  fc»r  all  of  thaaa  la  tha  racogaltlon  that  lov 
Incona  and  baharlornl  dapandancy  ara  two  qulta  dlffarant  problaM  and 
raqulra  dlffaront  raaadlan.    ApprozlMtaly  33  nlllloo  Asaricnna  ara 
conaldarad  poor,  uaing  tha  official  Canaua  Buraau  «aaaura.    (A  brosdar 
■anaura.  including  In-klnd  banaflta  auch  aa  Food  Staapa,  would  raduca 
thla  to  roughly  22  ■llllon.)    But  no  nora  (and  probably  auch  laaa)  than 
ona-thlrd  of  that  nuBbar  (aaay  of  whoa  ara  chlldran,  living  in  faalllaa 
baadad  by  an  adult)  ara  llkaly  to  praaant  tha  klnda  of  problaaa  that 
aarloualy  dialnlah  tha  llkallbood  of  bacoalng  aalf-rallant.    For  tha 
raat,  an  azpaadlng  aeooaay*  laproraaanta  In  Incoaa  aupport  and  tax 
pollclaa*  and  othar  adjnacaanta  In  our  currant  waya  of  halplng  tha  poor 
•honld  bo  aufficlant  to  anabla  than  to  partlclpata  aora  fully  In 
Aaarlcan  Ufa,  If  thoy  wish  to  do  ao. 

Our  raport  daacrlbaa  thla  now  fora  of  porarty— **b«haTloral 
dapandancy**— ^Ich  la  cauaod  not  by  low  Incoaa  alona,  but  by  a  growing 
Inability  to  copa.  Many  paopla  atay  dapandant  on  woltara  through  thair 
own  bahawlora,  auch  aa  dropping  out  of  acbool,  having  chlldran  out  of 
wadlock*  and  falling  to  work.  Tha  traditional  solution  of  acoooalc 
growth  plus  Incoaa  aupplaaanta  Is  not  working  wall  anou^  to  dlalnlah 
thalr  dapandancy. 

Our  raport  datalla  changas  In  faaily  atructura  and  labor  forca 
participation  that  ara  tha  chlaf  causaa  of  babarloral  dapandancy.  Aaong 
l*'^  flndlnp  ara  that: 

o    ^  coacaatratloa  of  black  aad  Uspaaic  poor  la  hlfh-pofoity 
csMas  tracts  la  ths  astl/ia'a  100  larpast  dclas  (mv  cocallag 
saas  4.1  srillloa  paraoaa)  grow  slaaar  M  pare— t  fraa  1970  to 
19tO. 


o    In  aacli  locarlaaa,  faaalo-haadad  f»rillas  oatB^ar  aarrlod 
faallias  3  ta  1*  and  cha  labor  forca  partlclpaclsa  ratoa  of  aalas 
aro  far  bo  law  chsso  af  laaarj  -flwa  yaars  sga. 


o    roaar  Chaa  7  parcaat  of  latsct.  asrrlad  coapla  fMill#s  hawa 
IrrtiaiB  balaw  cha  official  pooarty  Uaa.  but  34  porcaac  of  favlo- 
i.aadad  fMillaa  ara  poor  aad  Cbsy  caasCltuta  Cha  faotasc  grwlag 
■  ■^■ar  af  Cha  poor  alaca  1945. 


o   ^  3.4  alUlsa  aoChara  aa  ATDC  norh  aach  laaa  Chaa  aaapoor 
wchara.  Forty  parcaat  of  aoapaor  aochars  wich  childraa  aadar  11 
worfcad  fall  tlaa  for  at  laast  40  waaks  darl^  19t4.  m  appaaad  to 
aaly  f  parcaac  af  AfDC  aochars. 


o  Aao^  Cha  7  allUoa  childraa  oa  AU  Co  Bapaadaat  Childraa  (la 
1903) ,  44  parcaat  saro  bora  out  af  oadlock. 


**Tha  full  raport  will  ba  avallabla  aoon  aa  a  book  froa  All  at 
4720  Boa  ton  tfay,  Unhaa,  MD  207O6. 
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ail^m  hm  MC  of  wHack,  r^rJU—  of  rac«  or  ag*  of 
tmtktr,  m  mm  llk^y  Co  W  lav  blrtkMl«ht,  to  drop  o«c  of 
^  ol,  airf  to  rfcM<ilTf  km  ehlUrM  omt  of 


o  telj  U  porcoBC  of  Kko  oortlag  ^o  poor  roport  am  tkolr  ro 
for  Wlag  mtm^loffi  tkac  Joko  «ra  oMnmllaklo. 


o   Tho  Ukor  foreo  porticlp«clo«  of  700^  block  mIoo  o^m  16-24 
ham  fallam  4r— rlcaUy  olaco  m2,  fnv  59  porcoat  Co  44  porcoaC. 


o  Iko  wmrj  poor,  noporlony  im  mtham  arooo,  oro  toico  am  llkoly 
Co  oaf  for  froa  rnkkirlio  or  kwglorloo  ao  Cko  Mopoor. 


A  oCudT  coMassiottcd  by  cb«  S««lMr  concludod:  "Tboo*  who  do  Cbo 
folloiflng  cbrst  siapl*  Chlago  art  unllkaly  to  oCoy  long  In  povtrCy:  (1) 
co^>ltCt  high  school:  (2)  g«C  Mrrltd  and  oCoy  Mrrlod:  and  (3)  aCay 
caployad  ac  a  job,  any  job,  erto  ac  flraC  ac  cba  alnina  vaga.**  Baaad 
on  cba  coapvcar  Capaa  of  Cha  OnlTaralCy  of  Michlgan'a  Panal  Scudy  of 
IncoM  Dynaalca,  IC  found  Cbac: 


o  Of  all  M  a«w  20-44  vltk  a  klgk  whool  oteadott.  oaly  ols- 
toBtka  of  1  paicMC  wm  im  pa»attf  im  WTO.  For  kUcks.  amlj  4.7 
parcoBC  of  kUck  mmlm  koado  cf  kawiikild  wltk  iMC  a  klgk  ackool 
afcrarloa  ma  im  powtj  or  maar  payoccj  by  1900. 

Proirldlag  iacoM  aopporca  for  paraona  of  low  IncoM  la  ralaClYoly 
aCralghcf orvard •  boc  halplag  cka  dapandanc  Co  adopC  aalf-rallanC 
baharlora  la  far  aora  dlfflcvlc.  Bahavloral  dapandancy  la  ao  rooCad  In 
paraooal  baharlora  Chac  Ic  caa  ba  orarcoM  only  by  Cha  paraooal 
lavolTaMttt  of  all  tearlcana.  and  all  laaClCvClona  of  Aaaricaa  aoclaCy. 
noc  aolaly  by  govariManc. 

Ha  charafora  aoka  a  aarlaa  of  racoMaodaclooa  on  bow  rallglooa 
InaClCuClona.  achoola.  cha  aadla.  and  oalgbborbood  and  profaaalonal 
aaaoclaclooa  can  bacoaa  InvolTad  In  raapoodlng  co  cba  plagoa  of 
dapandancy.  Ac  aTary  laral.  cbeaa  who  balp  Co  ahapa  cha  naCloaal  aChoa 
■uac  balp  racraaca  onr  c«o*aldad  Idaal  of  ciiMuulty  and  aalf-rallancc. 

Thara  la  a  cumuii  idaa  which  ahould  aarva  aa  cha  baala  for  cha 
afforca  of  all  Cbaaa  laaClCnClona.  Ic  la  cha  coacapc  of  obllgaclon.  Ho 
parson  abonld  ba  Imrolimcarlly  poor  vlcboaC  oChara  co«lng  Co  bla  or  bar 
asslscaaca.    Ho  abla  adnlc  ahould  ba  allowad  voluaCarlly  Co  caka  froa 
Cha  c^Boo  good,  vlchouC  alao  coaCrlbuClng  co  IC.    ParanCa  ahould  ba 
axpaccad  co  supporc  chair  cblldran;  cblldran  ahould       axpaccad  Co 
prapara  chaasalTaa  for  bacoalag  salf-rallanC  adulCa.    Tba  aaaa  aadla. 
rallglous  bodlas,  voloacary  groupa.  schools,  lav  anforcaaanC 
auChorlClaa  and  oChar  InaClCuCloaa  laporcanc  In  cha  llraa  of  tba  poor 
ahould  aaaarC  ataadarda  of  conduce  cooduclva  Co  avoiding  dapandancy  and 
axpacc  chac  thoy  ba  adharad  co.    Vkan  obllgaclona  ara  noc  aac.  Cha 
cooaaquancaa  ahould  ba  falc.  aacspc  whara  ham  alghc  bafall  InnocanCa. 

In  oChar  worda.  cha  problaa  of  bahavloral  dapandancy  raqulraa  ua 
Co  go  bayood  ^aClona  of  Inco—  In  ordar  Co  aCCaoi  Co  ^aCloaa 
concamlng  cha  «ray  paopla  orgaalxa  Chair  llvaa.    Ilbac  la  diaCiacClva 
abouc  bakaTloral  dapandancy  la  iCa  aoral  or  arclCodlaal  coaponanC.  Ic 
la  noc  anough  for  Cha  aakara  of  public  policy  co  aCCand  Co 
axcarnallclaa  and  public  arraagaaaaCa.  wlchouC  alao  balag  auara  of  Cha 
«Mya  la  which  policy  laplagaa  —  or  falla  Co  laplaga  —  on  paraonal  and 
social  vsloaa.    PrlvaCa  laaCltuCioaa  llkavlaa  hava  a  rasponslblllCy  Co 
hslp  shapa  ar  aChoa  favorabla  Co  Choaa  of  Cha  poor  aaaklag  co  pracClca 
Cha  cradlclonal  claclplinaa  by  which  ilaaricaaa  hava  long  baCCarad  chair 
own  coadiciona  and  choaa  of  Chair  faailiaa.    ly  aaphaaixiag 
okligaciona.  aociaCy  can  balp  inculcaCa  snd  rainforca  cha  valuaa  and 
habiCa  aaaancial  Co  aacapiag  povarCy. 
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HcvarclMlM*.  govcnacot  policy  pUy*  «  cruclsl  roU:  it  ••e« 
goal*  for  cltlzons  *nd  laclCc*  effort*.  Thcroforo.  our  report  also 
makm*  Mjor  rscosMiidACloos  for  govtroMot  act  lor .  ^ur  report  argiM* 
Cb«t  it  hM  b««o  •  ■Istaka  Co  off«r  welfare  besetlte  vltbout  lapoelag 
on  recipience  the  eeae  oblignciona  feced  hy  oCber  cicizenn,  to  cry  to 
becoae  eelf-nufficienC  Chrough  educetion,  work,  and  reeponaible  foaily 
behavior. 

In  addition,  it  cao  help  reecore  eelf-reepect  to  the  poor.  Often 
in  the  paac,  prograM  daalgnad  to  help  pereona  of  lov  incoae  hare 
offered  benafite  vltkouC  lapoalng  any  duCiee  in  recarn.    Tbie  ie  Co 
Creat  Chea  aa  leee  Chan  full  citlzana.    To  hold  all  people  reeponaible, 
ae  befice  cbalr  abilitlaa,  for  acquiring  cboea  ekllle  and  cc%paCenciee 
nacesaary  to  aelf-reliaace  la  only  Joac.    And  while  aany  say  leed  eoaa 
aaeiacance,  Co  hold  tboae  on  welfare  peraonally  reepoaeible,  to.i,  ie  no 
■ore  Chan  ie  aakad  of  oCber  citlzana.    And  nuch  nora  than  la  exr»acted 
of  cliancs.    Such  a  change  in  aelf-laege  ia  isdiapanaable  for  r"duclng 
bahavloral  dapandancy. 

For  daveloping  a  eanaa  of  peraonal  raeponaibillcy,  for 
CranaMltclng  aoclal  valuae  and  habice,  for  providing  aid  and  co«forC, 
no  InaCiCvClon  ia  aa  laportaac  aa  Cbe  faally.    ladaad,  the  problan  of 
behavioral  dapandancy  la  Largely  (though  aoc  antiraly)  one  of  cha 
faaily.    Eighty  parcanc  of  the  poor  liva  ia  faalliaa;  alxty  percent 
live  In  faalllaa  with  chlldran  under  eighcaan;  of  cba  laccar,  half  are 
headed  by  a  elagla  parent.    Such  faalliaa  are  doubly  dlaadvantagad; 
chay  ofcan  Inch  earning  power  aufflclenc  co  anka  good  uaa  of  cha 
econoalc  opportunlclaa  available  Co  the*  end  aoae  era  elao  ehorc  on  cha 
eocial  reaourcee  neceaaary  Co  inacUl  the  icilla  for  aelf-reliaace  in 
their  aeabara.    Mlaguldad  pwbllc  pollclaa  and  activlciaa  by  privece 
groupa  have,  aa  well,  aaaeclaaa  lacreaaad  aora  than  chay  have  Ilgbtenad 
the  burdena  auch  faalHae  face. 

lance,  che  cmcible  for  '•Jbm  aaac  round  ec  wtlfara  refon  anac  be 
Che  faally.    All  our  ef  force  ahould  be  dlreccad  toward  reducing  che 
maber  of  elngla-pareac  faaHtea,  or  for  thoaa  chac  are  creecad, 
inalaclng  chac  adafuaca  aupporc  —  aducacloaal  and  aurturlng  aa  well  aa 
financial      be  aalncelaed.    To  ba  aure*  twencyfiva  yeare  of 
experlaace  have  deaoaa traced  thee  chcaa  goele  are  e-  alar  proclalaed 
Chan  achieved.    laC  ic  ia  eeaanclal  Co  conclaoa  proclelaiag  chea,  end 
crying  to  realize  thea*  through  both  public  and  private  ef  forte,  if  the 
challenge  of  behavioral  dependency  is  to  be  aat. 

To  cKac  end,  we  offer  e  noabar  of  a^cific  recoMendationa.  Tbay 
ere  neither  eerth-ahat taring  nor  unique.    He  do  not  believe  there  ie  e 
aagic  anawcr,  a  elaple  but  aa  yet  undlacovared  eolution,  to  the  problea 
ve  face.  (The  cloaeet,  the  foundation  for  ell  elee,  ia  econoaic  growth, 
but  even  it  ie  not  eufflcient  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  dependency  that 
concema  ua.)    lather,  we  think  the  beet  hope  Ilea  In  aobllizlng  aa 
acroao't he-board  efl    c,  built  on  the  following  priaciplee: 

1.  The  hoae  environaent  for  young  children  in  lapoveriehed 
faalliee  ehould  be  the  prlaary  location  for  preventing  future 
dependency.    Farental  reeponaibillty  for  the  aupport  of  children  ehould 
be  reioforced;  politlcel  end  adalnietrative  preeeure  ehould  be  brought 
to  beer  to  iaprove  the  lavel  of  child  aupport  enforceaent.  The  fethere 
of  out  of  wedlock  children  ehould  be  ideotified  through  aandatory 
paternity  findinge.  Voluntary  aeaociationa  ehould  help  young  aothere 
through  claaeee  io  child  cere  and  child  education,  and  other  efforte 
that  bring  theee  aothere  out  of^  iaolation,  io  aoclal  eettlnge  that 
provide  cbild*care  and  inttruccion. 

In  regard  to  teenage  aothere,  welfere  policy  ehould  not  confuee 
their  legal  etatue  aa  parente  with  their  phyeical  and  eaotional 
standing,  which  aay  be  leee  then  adult.  Conaequently ,  uoleae  tUere  ie  a 
finding  that  their  eafety  eo  requiree,  welfare  benefite  ehould  not  be 
paid  CO  recipiente  under  !8  living  in  independent  houeeholde. 

Child  abuee  and  neglect  are  eerloue  oetional  problcaa.  However, 
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cb«r«  1«  •  Ctsdracj  to  Cr««C  Cb«  fyapcoa*  of  poverty  •«  «  form  of 
"cblld  MgUcC."  A  l«rs«  mabtr  of  poor  children  sov  bting  pUccd  In 
fo«C«r  ear*  could  b«  ««f«lj  l«fc  vlch  cbtlr  p«r«nc«. 

II.  SchooU  <lu>ttld  lw«  bl|fa  ^fH«rd»  of  •chl«T«— nt.  bth«Tlor 
nd  rfpoMlbUlty  on  «11  ttudaatT  CoMnnlCU*  «hould  be  cticour«s«d 
™  •••Uted  In  Mttlng  high  •undarda  for  chair  achoola,  racognlslng 
Chac  tha  kay  factora  ara:  acrong  prlaclpala,  an  ordarly  but  not  rigid 
achool  ataoaphara.  a  achoolvlda  c(i—lf  nt  of  raaourcaa  co  and  focua  cm 
baalc  akllla;  a  highly  Tlalbla  axpaccacloo  chaC  avary  child  can  laam; 
aad  fraquaac  aonlCortng  of  cha  parforaanca  of  aTcry  aCudanC. 

faar  of  Uwaulca  clalalag  cha  vlolaClon  of  "aCudcnC  rlghca**  haa 
daprlvad  aoM  achool  offlcUla  of  a  aplric  of  IcIcUCItc  and  lad  oChara 
Co  caka  Cha  couraa  of  laaaC  raalatanca,  for  azaapla  by  noC  enforcing 
acandarda  of  bahavlor  chaC  Chay  know  have  bean  viola cad.  Federal  lav 
ahottld  be  amdad  ao  chaC,  vlchln  approprUca  llalce.  prlnclpala  have 
greecer  good-felch  dlacreclon  In  aacclng  and  enforcing  achoolvlde 
acandarda  of  behavior. 

Farencal  InvolvaaanC  In  achoollng  ahould  be  Increaaad.  Including, 
perhapa.  by  giving  paranca  a  greecer  acaaure  of  choice  regarding  which 
public  achoola  chair  children  eccand.    Soaa  a^bara  of  Cha  Working 
Saainar  favor  e  voucher  or  aa  open  anrollaanC  plan;  oChere  doubc  Che 
pracclcallcy  of  auch  plana.  All  agree  in  aaeking  waye  co  give  p^or 
perencs  aore  of  Cha  flaxibiliCy  aad  freedoa  oChare  elready  have,  end  Co 
aaka  cha  public  achoola  aore  accouncabla  for  thair  parforaance  aaong 
Cha  poor. 

III.  Tha  righca  of  Cha  poor  to  incegicy  of  life,  llab  and 
proper cy  ehould  receive  awl  ProCecClon  undei  che  law.    To  reduce  Che 
ecourge  of  crlaa  in  Cha  cnaaiiiiiciaa  of  Cha  poor,  innovecive  aachoda  of 
policing  ahould  be  inCrodacad,  court  procadurae  cighCrtd.  aad  cha 
Ulcgal  drug  Crada  baccar  contFollad.  Staadarda  of  cojhicC  in  public 
houaing  ahould  ba  enforced*  aad  volancaar  ef force,  euci  aa  neighborhood 
aaaociaciona.  anco«z*gad. 

IV.  Since  voluacary  aaaociaciona  have  e  public  chareccer  and 
public  raaponaibilitiea,  chay  ahould  focua  chair  powar  on  reducint 
behavioral  dapaadaacy,    Tha  aaae  aadia  ehould  help  nouriah  e  aorel 
envirooaenc  in  which  cha  habice  crocUl  Co  axiclng  froa  poverty  ere 
reinforced,  religioua  iaacicuclona  ahould  challenge  che  poor  and 
aapouar  Chaa  chrough  apiritual  daCeTalaaCion.  loner  eCrengCh.  and 
coaauniCy  involvaaanc.  aad  ochar  voluacary  groupe  ahould  aaploy  Chair 
own  epaclal  akllla  aad  raaourcaa  co  iavanC  new  waya  of  coaing  Co  che 
eld  of  Cbe  po^r  aad  depandenC. 

V.  Welfere  recipience  ehould  ba  required  co  take  pare  in  work  (or 
Clae^llaiCad  Creining  groiraaa)  aa  a  condicion  of  receiving  benefice. 
Toung  aochara  ahould  be  required  co  coaplece  high  achool  Cor  ice 
cqvivalcnc)  aad  prepare  cheaaelvee  for  fucure  eaployaanC.  Older  aoChere 
wlch  previoua  work  exparieaca  ehould  be  axpacCad  co  find  work  in  che 
privece  accCor  or  (aa  a  InaC  reaorC)  co  accepC  eaaignaenC  in  che  public 
aeccor.  Tboae  involved  in  work  prograaa.  whether  eceff  or  perClclpence. 
abould  be  expecCed  to  regard  every  Job,  even  pert-Claa  and  at  ainiaua 
waget  ee  an  cbligeclon  to  eociecy,  ee  iaporCenC  to  fuCurc  work 
experience,  end  aa  en  occaaion  for  eelf-developaenc. 

VI.  The  iapleaancetion  of  work  prograaa  ahould  aove  forverd 
ceutioualy  end  in  traduacad  ecepe.    Prograaa  ahould  neither  be  aaaaive 
nor  deeigncd  for  avlfc  rcaulca  buc  for  aceady  progrcaa  in  incrcealng 
the  ahara  of  cha  eaployeblc  engeged  in  conaCrucCivc  work.    SteCca  end 
locellclee  abould  Aave  e  financial  incentive  to  reap  the  benefita  of 
Che  aevlnga  gained  by  aoving  che  dependenC  froa  peaaive  recipiency  to 
produce ivc  work. 

VII.  Caah  benefice  ahould  be  Crenaitional  In  necure.  After  e 
apedfic  tine  liait  (euch  ea  two  yeera),  e  recipient  of  AFOC  would  be 
required,  ea  e  condicion  of  further  eaa la tence,  either  to  find 
caployaent  or  to  accept  e  public  job. 
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VIII.  CltT  *od  f«lr  •anctlon»  ahould  b«  l»po<ad  on  ablt 
rtclpUnU  of  b<n«flt«  who  fall  to  work  without  good  cauaa  (auch  as 
phyalcal  or  aantal  dlaablllty).  Tha  vaat  array  of  rulca  and  procadurea 
that  hava  grown  up  around  accaaa  to  public  aaalatancc  prograac-^ 
fraquantly  a«  tha  raault  of  judlclrl  actlon-*«uat  be  critically 
raaxaalnad.  Som  rullnga  aack  onaaldadly  to  protect  the  rlghta  of 
raclplanta  to  benaflta.  without  giving  due  esphaala  to  the  obllgadona 
that  reclplenta  have  to  tha  reat  of  aoclaty.  Including  tha  duty  to  aeek 
Co  bacoM  aalf*rellant. 

IX.  Tha  worklni  poor  ahould  not  ba  taxed  Into  poverty.  State  and 
local  IncOM  taxea  ahould  ba  adjuatad  to  lift  thalr  burdana  on  the 
working  poor.  Expanalon  of  tba  Earned  Incovc  Tax  Credit  to  of fee t  acre 
of  tha  burden  of  federal  payroll  taxaa  ahould  be  carefully  axaalnad. 

X.  In  the  edalnletretlop  of  welfere,  the  principle  of  federallra 
ehould  ba  —Intelrad,  but  pollclae  ehould  be  adjuated  to  aaphaalte 
state  and  local  Innovetloa.    State  And  local  govanmcnte  ehould  be 
given  greet  letlCude  to  experlaent  with  aethode  of  reducing  poverty  end 
dependency.    Federel  rulee  and  reguletlone  ehould  be  reviewed  to  be 
eure  that  Cheee  do  not  unneceeearlly  coapllcete  or  llalt  etete  end 
locel  Inltlatlvee.    Standerde  for  aaelatence  to  the  poor  ehould  reflect 
local  living  conditions. 

Theaa  recoMaiiditlone  do  not  conteln  Che  epeclflce  that  alghc  be 
required  for  e  leglelaclve  propoeel  or  adalnlacradve  acdon.    In  our 
view,  euch  decalls  auac  Inavlcably  ba  worked  ouc  pragaadcally.  chrough 
the  glve-and-cake  of  Cha  pollclcal  procaee,  where  cha  Ideal  ylelde  Co 
Cbe  realladc.    While  wa  would  be  eager  co  dlecuae  leglsladve  changee 
wlch  Che  comlccee.  far  ba  Ic  for  ua  co  Cry  co  aaka  auch  judgaence  In 
advance  and  in  any  case,  chare  ere  elready  enough  epeclflc  propoeele, 
bills  and  refora  plans  before  Cha  |rabllc  chac  anochar  one  would  only 
add  Co  Cha  confualon.    Ic  le  vrgenc  Chac  tha  nadon  ecc.  noC  loee  Ice 
way  In  cha  foreec  of  Cechnlcellclee  which  have  coo  ofcen  encered  InCo 
dlacuselona  of  welfare  policy  In  Cha  racenc  paec.    He  hope  Che 
prlnclplee  we  have  aec  forch  will  sarve  Co  Idendfy  the  cruclsl  Iseuee 
wlch  which  all  aerlous  InlclaClvas  ahould  dasl  and  ba  e  blperdaan 
acandard  by  which  co  judge  how  wall  chay  are  llkaly  Co  work. 

Our  group  views  che  praeenc  coneeneus  ebouc  Che  need  Co  lapoee 
obllgedons  on  welfare  recipience  aa  a  hlecorlc  opporcunlcy  Co  reduct 
behavloret  dependency.  Buc  we  warn  agalnec  exce^jlve  eegemeee  co 
aabrace  vorkfare  and  alaller  prograas  ae  e  penacee  co  welfere 
dependency.  Peec  federal  Job  cralnlng  prograaa  have  noC  had  lapreeslve 
reeulce  end  aore  recenc  tporkfere  experlaence  heve  reporced  only  aodeac 
eucceee. 

We  recoaaand  a  acep->by-ecep  epproech  Co  workfere,  eecurlng  eound 
eucceeeee  end  evoldlng  over-proalelng  end  <*lellluslonaenc.  Prograae 
ehould  be  nelcher  aaaalve  nor  deelgned  for  swlfc  reeulce  hue  for  eceedy 
progreee  In  Increaalng  the  proportions  of  the  eaployabla  engeged  In 
cone true tlve  work. 

It  le  laportant  to  eaphaalze  thet  our  report  le  noC  only  che  work 
of  a  group  of  experce  on  welfere  policy,  buc  of  e  blperdeen  group, 
whose  aeabershlp  rangee  broedly  ecroee  che  Ideological  epeccrua  of 
Aaerlcen  poll dee.    When  we  flrec  caae  Cogecher,  we  were  noC  eure  Chec 
we  would  be  able  Co  produce  a  conseneue  ececcaenc.    However.  w«  eoon 
dlecovered  chec  our  views  on  Che  nacure  of  che  problca  chac  had  co  be 
eddreeeed  were  eurprlelngly  elaller.    Moreover.  In  che  couree  of  our 
dellbaradona.  e  raaarkabla  proceee  of  eccoaaodedon  begen  Co  occur. 
"Hioee  who  are  aore  coneervedve  In  oudook  recognized  che  need  here  for 
a  aore  excenslve  and  permanenc  role  for  govemaenc  Chan  Chay  alghc 
ochervlse  prefer,  while  choee  who  are  aore  liberal  caae  Co  accepc  che 
need  for  boCh  public  end  prlvaca  egencles  co  Inslec  on  obllgadona  and 
scandarde  of  conduce  In  re cum  for  benefice.    Ideology  geve  wex  lo 
coaproalee,  ee  people  of  good  will  ecrove  Co  deel  wlch  che  urgent 
probleas  ec  hand.    In  ahorc.  che  "cencer"  epp eared -<-and  held. 

Wa  cruac  Chla  la  a  good  oaen  for  che  new  round  of  welfare  refora 
efforts  Chac  haa  now  bagun-^and  for  Aaerlcen  poll dee  ee  e  whole. 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Reischauer,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  D.  REISCHAUER,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  WORKING  SEM- 
INAR ON  THE  FAMILY  AND  AMERICAN  WELFARE  POLICY 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  as  you  consider  issues  of  welfare  rdbrm. 

If  the  experience  of  the  Working  Seminar  on  the  Family  and 
American  Welfare  Policy  is  any  guide,  we  are  at  one  of  those 
points  in  our  history  when  a  significant  redirection  of  policy  might 
be  feasible. 

The  membership  of  this  seminar  included  policy  experts  who  had 
quite  different  philosophical,  ideological,  and  political  beliefs.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  were  able  to  agree  on  the  basic  shortcomings  of  our 
current  weUare  sj^tem,  and  to  reach  broad  consensus  on  the  direc- 
tions in  which  we  think  future  policy  should  move.  To  be  sure,  we 
disagreed  among  ourselves  on  many  specifics,  but  these  differences 
were  ones  that  could  have  been  worked  out  had  we  had  more  time, 
or  had  we  been  responsible  for  formulating  national  policy. 

The  d^ree  of  consensus  reached  by  the  seminar  would  not  have 
been  possible  a  decade  or  two  ago,  or  even  5  years  ago.  In  the  past, 
many  conservatives  semed  only  to  be  interested  in  scaling  back 
government,  and  in  saving  money  by  throwing  undeserving  recipi- 
ents off  the  rolls.  Many  liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  feel 
that  more  was  always  better,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  obliga- 
tions on  recipients  represented  an  unwarranted  inAingement  of  in- 
dividual freedom. 

The  debate  is  more  mature  today.  Virtually  eveiyone  has  accept- 
ed the  fact  that  government  has  a  migor  responsibility  to  provide 
some  form  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  in  need.  Few  think  wel- 
fare rolls  are  harboring  large  numbers  of  cheaters  or  that  recipi- 
ents are  living  the  good  life.  Similarly,  most  now  recognize  that  it 
may  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  many  needy  recipients  simply  to 
provide  them  with  more  cash  assistance.  If  we  give  the  young 
single  mother  nothing  but  a  bigger  welfare  check,  more  than  likely 
we  are  condemning  her  to  a  liffe  of  dependency.  However,  if  we  en- 
courage or  require  her  to  continue  her  schooling,  participate  in 
training,  or  accept  job  search  assistance,  she  will  have  a  greater 
chance  of  achieving  independence  and  the  self-respect  that  comes 
with  it. 

The  consensus  that  emerged  in  the  seminar,  and  the  consensus 
that  seems  to  be  emerging  in  the  nation  at  large  is  centered  around 
four  broad  propositions.  The  first  of  these  is  that  for  the  nonaged 
and  nondisabled,  welfare  should  involve  mutual  obligations.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  society  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  income 
to  those  in  need,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  recipient  of  such 
assistance  to  participate  in  activities  that  can  lead  to  increased 
selfHBufficiency.  For  some,  this  might  mean  schooling;  for  others,  it 
could  include  job  training,  job  search,  supported  work  or  communi- 
ty work  experience. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  clearly  falling  far  short  of 
providing  both  adequate  levels  of  assistance,  and  the  supportive 
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services  that  recipients  need  if  they  are  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams designed  to  enhance  their  employability  iiHirthermore,  with 
the  exception  o^  a  few  States,  we  are  clearly  not  asking  enough  of 
recipients  in  return. 

The  second  proposition  in  the  emerging  consensus  is  that  parents 
should  provide  for  their  children  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  wheth- 
er or  not  their  children  live  with  them.  The  steps  that  Congress 
has  taken  to  strengthen  the  child  support  enforcement  program 
are  concrete  manifestations  of  this  proposition.  However,  more  can 
be  done  to  encourage  innovative  State  policies  sucn  as  those  being 
implemented  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  establishing  the  paternity  of  children  who  end  up  on  the 
welfare  rolls. 

The  third  proposition  that  has  become  widely  accepted  is  that, 
wherever  possible,  the  low-income  population  should  be  assisted 
through  nonwdfare  mechanisms.  Maiiy  who  are  currently  working, 
and  many  AFDC  recipients  whom  we  expect  to  place  in  jobs 
through  the  work  welfare  initiatives  that  many  States  are  imple- 
menting now,  cannot  earn  '  nough  to  lift  their  families  out  of  pov- 
erty. Large  families  'lavo  ^rticularly  difficult  problem  because 
wages  are  related  to  a  w  *r  s  skills  and  productivity,  not  to  the 
number  '  dependents '  ^  >  .rker  must  suppoH. 

We  nc^^  to  adopt  policieo  to  assist  families  that  are  trying  to 
support  themselves  but  are  falling  short.  The  earned  income  tax 
credit  is  a  nonwelfare  related  mecru^oism  to  supplement  the  earn- 
ings of  these  families  in  a  nonintrusive  way.  If  the  EITC  were  in- 
creased by  4  'rentage  points  for  each  child  in  a  family,  the  in- 
comes of  the  .X/i'  workii^  families  would  be  raised  in  accordance 
with  the  famil/s  work  enort  and  its  needs.  I  have  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  such  a  proposal  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  of  these  hearings. 

A  fourth  proposition  that  ^\as  won  widespread  acceptance  is  that 
the  State  should  be  given  g  aater  latitude  in  d^^iigning  and  imple- 
menting programs  which  will  encourage  incr  i.sed  selT-sufficiency 
in  the  welfare  population.  For  three  reasons,  such  flexibility  makes 
sense.  First,  conditions  are  not  the  same  throughout  this  nation. 
The  characteristics  of  Portland's  case  load  do  not  resemble  thoee  of 
Newark.  Economic  conditions  vary  signi^cantly  between  Boston 
and  Houston,  and  community  values  and  \ttitudes  in  New  York 
and  Salt  L^e  City  are  not  the  same.  In  a  land  of  such  diversity,  a 
single  national  program  will  prove  to  be  inappropriate  in  some 
areas.  Second,  we  simply  d'^  not  know  the  best  way  to  encourage 
self-sufficiency  amone  welfare  recipients.  Lacking  firm  knowledge, 
experimentation  is  the  most  sensible  approach.  And  third.  State 
agencies  are  better  able  than  they  %/ere  a  few  decades  ago  to 
pursue  policies  that  meet  the  needs  of  all  their  clients  in  a  profes- 
sional and  a  nondiscriminatory  fashion. 

The  emerging  national  consensus  on  welfare  issues  provides  this 
subcommittee  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  formulate  policy  'n  an 
environment  free  of  the  ideological  ^ancor  of  the  past.  The  chal- 
lenge will  be  to  develc.  x>licies  that  significantly  improve  the  ex- 
isting system  but  remain  within  the  constraints  created  by  our 
values,  our  diversity,  and  the  budget  difHculties  that  the  nation 
faces.  Thank  you. 

[An  attachment  to  the  statement  of  M  *.  Reischauer  follows:] 
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A  PROPOSAL  TO  VARY  THE  EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  BY  FAMILY  SIZE 

Robert  D.  Reischauer* 
Senior  Fellow 
The  Brookings  Institution 

Presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploymen  Compensation 
Committee  on  Vsjs  and  Means 
U-S    House  of  Representatives 

March  13.  1987 


The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  offers  a  mechanism  to 
supplement  the  wages  of  low* income  working  families  vith  dependent 
children  in  a  manner  that  is  non- intrusive  and  does  not  require  the 
creation  of  a  complex  new  program  structure.    If  the  EITC  were  adjusted 
accoroing  to  famxly  size,  the  earnings  of  lov-income  families  cc^ld  be 
supplemented  m  accordance  vith  their  varying  needs  in  a  way  that 
revarded  work  effort,  promoted  faaiily  stability,  and  vas  not  l:inxed  to 
tne  welfare  system. 

Vhen  *be  modifications  cf  the  Tax  Refcnn  Act  cf  icgg  -re  fully 
:rrle=ented  in  19SS,  the  EITC  will  provide  families  with  ceprncent 
cnildren  a  14  percent  credit  on  their  earning-  »p  to  S£,21C."  :see 
pages  A-2  to  A-li  for  a  description  of  the  current  EITC.)     The  rixizr^ 
credit  of  $869  will  be  reduced  by  So. 10  for  every  dolla"  of  incc=:e  tr.e 
family  has  over  $9,780.    Thus,  families  vill  receive  a  crecit  until 
meir  incomes  exceed  Slo,<»70.    If  the  credit  is  larger  tr,an  tne 
family's  ttx  liahili       the  excess  will  oe  paid  zo  tne  faskilj  m  tne 
fczn  of  a  ref^md. 

In  effect,  the  EITC  is  an  esmings  supplement  for  very  Iov-^,come 
Tamilies  witn  children  tecause  such  fasiil.es       not  n»ve  tax 
liabilitieF  under  tne  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  and.  therefore,  will 
receive  their  EITC  as  a  refund.    It  wil]  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
those  holding  low-wage,  part -time  jobs.    For  example,  a  single  mother 

taJces  a  $4,00  p-»r  hour  job  will  receive  from  the  EITC  an  extra 
$0,56  per  hour  for  each  hour  that  she  works  up  to  1552  hours  a  year, 
this  IS  roughly  three-quarters  time- 

However,  as  currently  structured,  the  assistance  provided  by  tne 
EITC  IS  smaller  relative  to  the  income  needs  of  large  families  than  it 
IS  for  small  families.     This  is  the  case  because  the  credit  does  not 
vary  by  faLiily  sixe  although  the  amount  needed  to  keep  a  family  out  of 
poverty  rises  as  family  size  increases.    Thus,  a  single  mother  with  one 
child  who  earns  just  enough  to  reach  the  poverty  threshold  vill  get  an 
EITC  credit  of  $869  in  1988,  while  a  mother  of  four  who  earns  just 
enough  to  bring  her  family's  income  up  to  the  poverty  line  will  get  a 
credit  of  1-cs  than  half  that  amount.    For  larger  families  with 
poverty  level  earnings,  the  EITC  does  not  even  offset  the  social 
security  taxes  the  worker  must  pay  (see  pages  A-4  to  A-7). 

If  the  EITC  were  modified  to  provide  larger  credits  for  families 
with  greater  needs,  theae  inequities  would  be  reduced,  the  tax  syitem 
would  be  more  effective  at  reducing  poverty  kmong  th»  working 
population,  and  the  welfare-dependent  population  would  have  a  stronger 
incentive  to  enter  the  labor  force. 


♦The  views  expressed  herein  are  the  author's  own  and  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  staff  or  trustees  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

^All  of  the  figures  for  1988  are  estimates  based  on  assumed  rates  f 
inflation. 
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One  ttrtightforvard  Mth>d  of  sdjuiting  tht  EITC  hj  family  rise 
would  be  to  incrtait  tht  credit  rtte  According  to  the  nunber  of 
dependent  children  in  the  ftaily.    The  current  rete  of  14  percent  could 
be  maintained  f^z  faailiet  vith  one  child,  and  four  percertage  points 
could  be  added  for  each  additional  child.    Thui.  a  family  vith  two 
children  would  receive  a  credit  of  II  percent;  a  faaily  with  3  children 
•  credit  of  22  percent;  and  a  family  of  four  or  moz€  children  a  credit 
of  26  percent  (tae  pages  A.12  to  A-21  for  a  description  ©:  this 
sltem^tiTe) . 

This  aodification  would  ada  roughly  $250  per  child  to  the  maxmuffl 
credit  th«t  a  family  could  receive,    Tt  would  ensure  tnat,  in  virtually 
all  cases,  the  EITC  would  offset  the  social  security  taxes  that  poor 
families  with  children  are  required  to  pay.    It  would  alio 
substantially  increase  the  likelihood  that  a  welfare  mother  with 
several  children  could  earn  enough  from  a  wage.  suppleiMnted  by  the 
EITC.  to  leave  the  welfare  system. 

In  an  efficient  market  econony  such  as  ours,  worl.ers  are  paid 
according  to  their  prodnctivity.  not  according  to  the  nuabcrs  of  aouthi 
they  must  fted.    For  those  with  positive  tax  liabilities,  we  rely  on 
the  peiTSonal  ezamption  provision  in  the  tax  coda  to  ensure  that  large 
families  have  more  disposable  Inrn—  than  small  families  with  equal 
pre-tax  incoMS.    In  1988.  this  ex«^>tion  will  be  worth  $292.50  per 
child  for  most  families.   A  family  with  two  children  will  pay  $292.50 
less  in  federal  taxes  and.  therefore,  have  that  much  more  incoDc  to 
spend  on  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  than  the  fasiily  who 
eer^  the  same  incoaa  but  has  only  one  child.    By  adjust isg  the  ZZK  hf 
family  sire,  this  same  principle  can  be  extended  to  working  perents  wj  j 
do  not  earn  enough  to  owe  federal  income  taxes. 

Such  a  reform  woutd  not  onZy  help  rillio^  of  rh«  -imzton.'t  mz^Lz^ 
poor,  but  would  also  provide  a  greater  incentive  for  welfare  recipients 
to  work. 
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RECENT  SUPPORT  FOP  VARYING  THE  EITC  3Y  FAMILY  SIZE 


»*e    a. so  PLwO"! 


"we  £>iouid  go  beyonc  tnt  asbistance  p-oviatd  tj  t-'je  . 
tnfc  'ax  Reforr,  Act  of  '96^.    We  srs-.d  p'-c/ioe  fjrlne-  ^.ix  "cl-"' 
working  poor  i)y  /d'-ying  tne  £a-ned  Incone  Tax  Credil  5>  Tar.lj  s.zt  d-ic 
t>y  assj'-ing  that  the  ratio  of  tne  tax  thrcahoid  to  necian  rari.y  ircon- 
oe  at  least  Kept  constant  over  tiut  " 

"Ladders  Out  Of  ^ovcty,"  Tnf-  ^""cje^t 
on  the  welfare  of  Fatriliec,  19^6. 
(Bruce  Babbitt  and  A'-thu-  F.r;n:ng. 
C')-chai'"s) 

"»^e  also  p-opose  that  the  EITC  vary  by  fariiiy  s-ze.    Under  tn?  ic- 
tax  law,  Lne  tnaximJir,  cea.t  a  fan  ly  can  clan;  .3  "aised  to  $60:  'j/  19^- 
a-d  woaid  be  phased  out  for  wo-Ke-s  ea-nngs  betweer  $9,O0C  die  $'**,g:: 
rfhile  this  IS  a-  iirportant  step,   it  does  not  respond  adequately  tc  :ne 
needs  of  working  poo'-  fasi. lies,  especially  large  fair. lies 

Varying  the  EITC  by  fan:;!/  s.^e  wo-tld  approxiroate  a  c*^-^ d'-f 's 
ali.ov.ance  for  low-mcome  families.    Every  ^ndusirialiZed  csii^try  eyce,,: 
tne  United  States  recognizes  tnc  importance  of  cn.idren  tircjgr.  so-'.e 
so^t  of  ur...fersal  ch'ld  al^owmce.    '-smg  tne  Earned  I'^ccrt  Tax  C'ec: 
tc  increasea  the  earned  income  a^al-^able  to  wo'-King-poo'^  ar.d  nea^-poo" 
fara.lies  will  bolster  tne  efforts  by  parents  to  sup^c-t  tnei"  cn^.d-e-* 

through  WOPK." 

'A  New  Social  Cont-dct,"  Task'  ^orce  or 
Poverty  and  welfare.  State  of  New 
York,  l9S6.     (SuMcittec  to  Governo" 
Ka'-io  w  Cjomo) 


-,y  rdS  tn^ee  otili^en,  the  a-< 
on  tne  ^ar,  1/,  '9:;^. 
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EITC  UNDER  THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1^66 

1)  Credit  of  U  percent  of  earnings  up  to  $6,210.'^ 

2)  Maximum  credit  of  $869  for  those  with  earnings  of  $6,210  to  $9,780 
and  total  income  not  exceeding  $9,780. 

3)  Reduction  of  credit  by  $1  for  every  $^0  of  total  income  over 
$9,780.    No  credit  for  those  with  incomes  over  $18,^70. 

^)      Credit  refundable  for  those  whose  credit  exceeds  their  income  tax 
liability. 

5)  Available  only  to  those  with  earned  income  and  a  dependent  ch-ld. 
a 

All  figjres  are  estimates  for  i  ::'tt8 
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Current  Law 

EITC.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  T*XE:>.   AND  NET  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES 
WI^H  EARNINGS  AT  THE  POVERTY  THRESHOLD.  BY  FAMILY  SIZE 
(EstlMlcd  19B0) 


(A)  *^INCLE  PAREMT 


Cn*  idrer 

M; 
Poverty 
Tnreahold 
Incooie 

EITC 

(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 

Net  Incone 

(5) 

Net  Inco*e 
as  a  S  or 

Poverty  Threshold 

1 

7.695 

869  00 

592  91 

6.171  09 

103-5 

2 

5.3feD 

669  ^) 

702. 9«( 

9.'  6.06 

101.8 

3 

i^09fi 

6«7.20 

901 .05 

1  1  ,7^«i.l5 

97.9 

u 

U,202 

J126.60 

1 ,066.57 

13. 56:. 23 

95  5 

(1)    1965  povert)  threshold  incoae  Increased  by  the  actual  percentage  Increase  In  the  CPI 
fro«  19S5       1996  and  by  3  5  percent  for  both  1V96  to  i967  and  1967  to  l988. 

f2j    Estimated  effect  for  1966. 

(3)    Social  Security  Tax  of  7  51  P«rcent  for  1986. 

(*}        )  •   (2)  -  f  3/ 

(5) 


3k 


t'eper'**'  t 

I icore 

n^^c 

(3) 
Scc5  a3 
Secj-1 ty 
Tax 

Net  Income 

(5) 

Net  Incove 
as  a  f  of 

Poverty  Threshold 

1 

-.360 

869  00 

702  9X 

"  526.06 

•D'  H 

2 

■  ,99fi 

6'.7  20 

901  05 

n  ,74Jt  15 

97  9 

■t 

'  «..?02 

126  60 

1 .066  57 

13.562  23 

95  5 

I 

21.2  50 

^?0J.  98 

'5,oe?  52 

9«'.0 

•55s  ^i/'i^-.y  ^"'esrcld    ic^ne  increased  by  t^e  actual  pe-ceniag*  :rcrease  in  the  CPI 

'-c  -'^e  '.r:    ''Hi  a-,d  t>  1      pe-ce-t  To-  both  '9«6  tc  'f^tl  a^fl  -0^7  to  -966 

^or  aj    '   .-.I.  'ay  c'  rtrce-t  fo-  '965 
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EITC.  SOCIAL  SECURITr  TAXES.  AND  MET  INCOME  OF  FAHILKS 
■  ITH  EAPUHCS  AT  12S  PERCENT  OF  THE  fOVEftTlf  THRLSHOuD,  BT  FAMILY  SIZE 
<Estlaated  i98S) 


(A)  SiKaE  fAftENT 


■1) 
^2i^ 


Soc:«l 

Net  Incoae 

Deperdert 

Security 

Inco«e 

as  a  t  of 

Ere 

Tai 

Tai 

Net  Incoce 

Poverty  Threshold 

1 

^60  10 

7«n  .ifc 

235  35 

9.752.59 

123.5 

? 

n  ,700 

677  00 

878.67 

217.50 

1 1 .280.8? 

120.5 

3 

U,998 

3'7  20 

t. 126. 35 

119  70 

'3. 799. 15 

n5  0 

'7.753 

71  .70 

^333-25 

5«-0.»5 

'5.951 .00 

112.3 

M)  1.25  l^Bses  the  1955  po/erly  threshold  Income  Ircreasefl  by  the  actual  percentage  Increase  in 
the  Cp:  '-on  1985  to  i986  and  by  3.5  percent  for  both  1966  to  '95"^  and  1987  to  i988. 

(2)  Estieaied  effect  for  19B8. 

(3)  Social  Security  "ai  of  7  5"'  percent  for  1988. 
f5)  P)  •  {2*  -         "  (fc) 

{{)  (1 ; 'Poverty  Trreshoi fl 


(9/  MIRPIED  COUPLE 


i2St 

'3) 

(1) 

'6) 

O'overty 

Social 

Fede-al 

Ne*.  Incoae 

Lepe'iCe'-t 

"nreshoifl 

f2  ' 

Seen"! ty 

\  ncose 

aa  a  f  of 

Cr.il  ■j'-*- 

1  nf"0«se 

EITC 

Tai 

TaH 

•Jet  Ircoce 

Poverty  Threstold 

1 

T  .7D0 

e''7.co 

878.67 

127  50 

'1.370  83 

121.5 

2 

'»<.99e 

3«'T.2'J 

1 . 1 26 . 35 

3?^  7C 

13.886  15 

115.8 

3 

17.753 

7'  .70 

1 ,333.25 

*50  «5 

16.0*'  00 

112.9 

C 

1 .506.21 

503  "O 

«fi.0-.6  39 

112  5 

'  25  tJr.»s  fv*  ■;9C*  pc^erty  ..rreifiolfl  lrco«e  Inc^easea  by  t*>e  actual  percentage  Increase  in 
the  Cfl  'ron  i9?5  to  1986  ar.C  by  3  5  p«'-cer.t  for  bct.»i  '9^1  to  '987  arc  '987  to  l988. 


(2j  E5t.lr4*t<3  for  l985 

'3*  Cot  .a.  'ecj'.^-t  *ar  pe'^cent  'or  988 


(6>  'i    ?c<*'ty  T'es 
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Yar.aDle  pe'-cen^ag'*  cedit  for  earr.i'igs  up  to  $6,^'0.^ 

1*  percent  for  '  depe-.dent  child 

iS  pe-cent  for  2  dependent  children 

22  percent  for  3  dependent  fiiidrer. 

26  percent  for  4  dependen'  .iii{i''en 

Fo"  -.^ose  u.th  e^'-n.r.ga  between  $6,2'i0  a-.-;  ^  -  .'-.cct:^ 

--ot  exceeding  $9,780,  a  oaxis»'jc  credl:  of: 

$66«*  for  faoilles  M*th  *  depe-iCe'-.t  chili 
$1,116  for  faailies  with  2  dependent  c.G'-e-. 
$',366  for  faailies  w:th  3  dependent  ch:id'-en 
$'.6' 5  for  facllies  with  *  deperiae"!  ch'.lctr. 

iieiuctiO-.  of  credit  by  $*.  for  every  $10  of  total  i-.coa*  over 
$9,7fcC.    Cedit  would  t>e  total iy  p^iasj"  out  at  mccies  of. 
$1^,^.70  for  f«ille3  with  1  dependent  child 
$20,960  for  faailies  -ith  2  dependent  children 
$23.^^0  for  faiEiiies  wit*-.  ?  dependent  ch;ldre'-, 
$25,930  for  fafiilies  with  it  dependent  c^iild-er 

C-edit  refundauie  for  those  whose  cedlt  exceeds  tnef  incooe  tax 
liatil . ty. 

Available  only  to  those  with  ea'-ned  lnco»e  an<;  a  <:ependent  c^ilid. 


es  a-e  estir^tes  fc  *5cc. 


^iR    68»    Mog    lane  mbm  ismi  jkn  ?nBe  22111  24Hi  26aii 
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FIMUr  GIZE-AWt'S-^ED  F:TC,  SOCUL  SECUHITr  TAXES,  AND  MET  ImCO^  CF  F*»1ILIES 
ml-rn  EIRKISCS  *T  THE  POVERTr  THREShCK.^.  BY  FlHlL?  SIZE 
(EstlMted  1986) 


(A)  SINGLE  fkPlWT 

(3)  'S) 


"'xeShc^  (J 

!2) 

eitc 

Social 
Tax 

Met  Incori' 

Net  Ircoae 
as  <  t  cf 

Po»erty  "threshold 

1 

7.695 

869.00 

592.9' 

e.-:7'.09 

»C3  5 

2 

•  ,n7.60 

702  9* 

9.77*  06 

10*. « 

3 

•!  ,M*.*0 

901  05 

12.2*1.30 

1C2  0 

ii 

1  .l73-»0 

1  .06fe 

t«'.3oe.e3 

100  7 

C)    '985  po»ePt)f  '.►ves'x.tfl  incove  tncreased  by  lh«  actual  percentage  Increase  In  the  Cfl 
f'-om  1985  to  i586  arfl  by  3  S  percent  for  both  '966  tc  1987  and  1987  lo  i98B 

(2)  Es;iute<!  effect  fc  19B8. 

(3>  Cccla:  Security  -a«  cf     5'  percert  for  1988. 

'*}      U  •  {?,  -  '2/ 

'5)  'fc//n  • 


f^ce'ty  Social  Net  Ir.cowf 


tep«rUe-t 

'ftreshOiC 

{21 

Security 

as  a  f  of 

Crli-Jrer 

Incose 

Tax 

Net  Inco«e 

Povrrtj  Tnreshoid 

1 

9.260 

869.00 

732  9* 

9.52t.06 

101 .8 

£ 

M.998 

896.00 

901  05 

1* .992.95 

lOO.O 

-t.202 

92*. 00 

^ .066  57 

1*. 059. 63 

99.0 

k 

988.10 

*  .2Ct  98 

iS.628.'2 

98  6 

f-  ,      <i^«-  :,"/e't>  t--es—;r;  .rccwe  inr-eased  ty  t.»-.e  aciua:  p^-ce-'tage  i-ic-case  Jr  t^e  C'l 
Cetwr  '<«^5  to  1986  a-c  S/  3  5  percent  for  no'.h  '986  to  i9ft7  and  t>87  to  '088 


'3*    Go^!%.  fet  ''.w,  'ax       ".5'  percent  for  "'i'f. 
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FAMILY  SI2F-ADJUSTED  EITC,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES.  anO  NET  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES 
WITH  EARNINGS  AT  125  PE«iCEirr  OF  THE  POVERTY  T>"?ESHC  D,  B;  FA^'ILY  SUE 
(Estlaated  i986) 


(A)  SINGLE  PARENT 


(1) 


Dependent 
Children 

125« 
Poverty 
Threshold 
IncoMe 

(2) 
EITC 

(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 

(1) 
Federal 
Incoae 
Trfx 

(5) 
Net  Income 

(6) 
Net  Income 
as  a  S  or 
«»overty  Threshold 

1 

9.869 

B60.10 

711 .16 

235  35 

9,752  59 

123.5 

2 

n,700 

925.80 

878.67 

217.50 

11,529  63 

123. 

3 

in. 998 

1.126  35 

H19.70 

11,296  35 

1 19.2 

H 

17.753 

817.30 

1.333.25 

510.15 

16.696  60 

117  6 

(1)  1.25  tines  the  1955  poverty  threshold  Incone  increased  by  the  actual  percentage  Increase 
In  the  CPI  frore  1985  to  1986  and  by  3.5  percent  for  both  1986  to  i987  and  i987  to  1988. 

(2)  Estloated  effect  for  1988. 

(3)  Social  Security  Tax  of  7.51  percent  for  i988. 

(5)  (1  )  •  (2)  -  (3)  -  (1) 

(6)  (1)/Pove-ty  Threshold 


(B)  MARRIED  COUPLE 


Dependent 
Cnlldren 

125S 
Poverty 
Threshold 
Income 

(2) 
^ITC 

(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 

(U) 
Federal 
Income 
Tax 

(5) 
Net  Income 

(6) 

Net  Income 
as  a  S  or 
Poverty  Threshold 

1 

11,700 

677  00 

878.67 

127  50 

ii,3''0  83 

1*?1  .5 

2 

11.99£ 

596  00 

1.126  35 

329.70 

11.137  95 

117.8 

3 

17,753 

56B  QO 

1.333  25 

150. H5 

16,538.20 

116  ; 

1 

20,056 

587  00 

1 ,506  21 

^03  10 

18,633  39 

116  1 

(1)  1  25  times  the  1985  poverty  threshold  income  Increased  by  the  actual  nercentace  (n<.r,a,, 
m  the  CP!  fro.  1985  to  1986  and  by  3  5  percent  ror  both'l  986  to  I987'lnn987  ti  ^^ee 

(2)  Estimated  eTTect  Tor  1 98? 

(3)  Social  SeciJ'-Ity  "ax  or  7  51  pe'-cent  ror  1968. 

(5)  (1)  •   (2)  -  (3)  -  l») 

(6)  («)/Poverty  Theshold 
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FAMILY  SIZE-ADJUSTED  EITC  v«  SOC  SEC.    FED  INC  TA^ 

Ot.  125  p*r-c*'^t.  af  Pav»r-ty.  by  family  m  I  xmt 
Singls    Porvnt.    Famili**    (E«t.imat.*d    for  1988) 


DOLLARS 
^     eiTC  1800-}- 

t 

1500  -J- 


1095.  17 


100E  - 

i 

80? 

400  -^ 
200  - 
B  - 


ONE  PARENT 
1  Child 


ONE  PARENT 

2  Childr*,n 


ONE  PARENT 

3  Children 


ONE  PARFNT 

4  Chi  1 dram 


FAMILY  SIZE 


FAMli_Y  S1Z£-ADJ'JSTE3  EITC  v.  SOC  SEZ.    FED  U.C  TAX 

at    125   p«r-c»nt    of   Pc»   •r-ty.     fc»y    family  •ia«s 
yar-r-xma   Caupl»   Famil.w*    (E«t.imat.«d   -^ar-  1988> 


^  TAX 

d 


2Z2D  ^ 
1800  -f 

1600  -r 

i 

1420 

4- 

1200- 


1 


E95.  • 


1^ 


11 


EE 


Hfa^itC  CDU=  M^R^IEC  COU= 

3        *c~»-  4  C^«.  .o-«- 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Levin»  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  Levin.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  testimony, 
which  I  think  is  excellent.  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  ap- 
proach that  you  took  in  getting  people  from  a  wide  philosophical 
spectrum.  If  ever  there  was  a  problem  that  needed  consensus,  this 
is  it.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  problems  of  welfare  were 
not  chiefly  philosophical  and  that  they  ought  to  lend  themselves  to 
practical  commonsense  solutions  on  which  liberals  and  conservative^ 
could  agree. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions.  First,  on  the  concept  of  obligation 
that  I  gather  is  an  important  part  of  your  study,  has  there  been 
Miy  experience  with  that?  Have  States,  or  local  communities  tried 
that  on  an  experimental  basis? 

Mr.  Besharov.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  that  have  re- 
quired the  participation  of  the  head  of  the  AFDC  household.  My 
impression  is  that  m  some  places  they  have  been  well  adminis- 
tered,  and  there  have  not  been  strong  criticisms.  We  have  not  seen 
amrone  running  to  court  saying  you  cannot  require  us  to  do  some- 
thing m  return  for  receiving  our  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Pease.  True. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  There  is  a  fairly  long  history  of  this.  There  are 
certain  States,  like  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  which  has  required 
AFDCU  fathers  to  participate  in  work  programs  for  a  nimtiber  of 
years.  The  State  of  Utah  experimented  with  this  also.  Thirty-nine 
States  now  have  small  or  large  programs  testing  out  these  con- 
cepts. The  State  of  California  is  prob^ly  fiirthest  down  the  road  of 
establishing  a  mandatory  program  of  obligation  for  cdl  its  recipi- 
ents. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell,  on  this  large  scale,  what  the  effects  will  be. 
But  as  Doug  has  pointed  out,  the  evidence  from  the  expe  iments 
that  have  been  evaluated  by  MDRC  suggests  that  these  programs 
can  be  modestly  successful,  at  placing  people  in  work  at  lugher 
rates  than  they  would  otherwise  achieve. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  general  acceptance  by  the  recipient  pop- 
ulation that  this  is  fair  and  a  positive  step.  I  think  that  this  is  very 
important.  It  is  a  big  change  from  what  people  perceived  to  be  the 
case,  anyway,  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  PlEASE.  Well,  I  would  assume  that  probably  it  is  legal  or  con- 
stitutional to  require  people  to  go  to  school  or  to  work  m  order  to 
receive  welfare,  and  I  would  assume  that  most  welfare  recipients 
would  accept  that  quid  pro  quo. 

I  guess  I  have  some  question  about  what  happens  to  people  who 
either  will  not  oi  cannot  accept  it.  What  would  happen  if  a  person 
signs  a  contract  to  finish  a  high  school  diploma  in  exchange  u>r  get- 
ting ADC,  or  a  person  signs  up  for  a  job,  and  that  person  turns  out 
to  be  habitually  truant,  or  cannot  get  himself  or  herself  out  of  bed 
m  the  morning  to  go  to  work,  and  is  generally  performing  xmsatis- 
factorily? 

I  presume  the  option  is  there  for  the  welfare  authorities  to  say. 
Tough  beans,  we  will  cut  off  your  welfare."  What  would  happen  to 
those  people  at  that  point?  Would  they  be  added  to  the  list  of 
homeless  who  are  wandering  around  sleeping  on  grates  at  night? 
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Do  you  have  any  notion  of  whether  that  is  likely  to  be  a 

Sroblem,  and  the  d^ree  to  which  it  might  be  a  problem,  and  what  we 
o  about  that? 

Mr.  RnscHAUER.  The  experimental  evidence  suggests  that  this  is 
not  a  tremendous  problem.  The  number  of  recipients  who  refuse  to 
participate  are  very  small.  I  will  qualify  that  in  just  a  minute. 

But  the  experience  of  sanctioning  with  respect  to  welfare  has 
never  been  that  the  entire  welfare  check  is  cut  ofiT.  We  are  a  com- 
passionate nation.  While  we  might  not  like  the  behavior  of  the 
adult,  realizes  that  the  adult  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. Therefore  the  sanctioning  has  taken  the  form  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  grant,  so  that  the  parents'  portion  is  eliminated,  not 
taking  the  grant  down  to  zero. 

As  you  mif^t  be  aware,  participation  in  any  one  of  these  r 
grams  is  an  extremelv  difficult  thing  to  measure  and  keep  track  of. 
i  think  we  ofbm  overlook  these  difmulties  in  o  ur  rush  to  get  every- 
body signed  up  and  participating  in  some  form  of  obligation. 

When  we  talk  about  getting  a  17-yearK>ld  mother  of  a  young 
child  to  go  to  school,  we  are  probably  dealing  with  somebody  who 
has  had  a  pretty  lousy  school  experience.  The  evidence  shows  that 
there  is  a  hi^er  prorability  of  becoming  pregnant  as  a  teenager  if 
your  school  experience  has  been  bad  and  your  school  attendance 
and  school  achievement  have  been  low. 

So,  we  are  saying:  this  is  what  is  best  fo^  you;  we  know  what  is 
good  for  you,  and  please  ignore  the  previous  13  years  of  your  life 
d'iring  which  you  have  had  bad  experiences  in  tms  environment.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  very,  very  tough. 

There  will  also  be  problems  getting  adults  to  show  up  at  the 
training  center  or  the  Job  Search  Assistance  Program.  There  are  a 
million  excuses,  as  you  all  know.  ''I  was  sick;  my  back  hurt;  trans- 
portation.'' I  was  actually  a  little  late  gettii^  to  these  hearings.  I 
was  going  to  give  you  the  subway  excuse — it  just  stopped  for  10 
minut^!^Hndmg  out  which  excuses  are  legitimate  is  very  difficult 
to  do. 

There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  barriers  that  people  who 
want  to  get  to  their  job  run  into.  We  are  going  to  have  to  come  face 
to  face  with  this,  and  devise  fair,  yet  tou^,  mechanisms  of  measur- 
ing participation.  And  I  do  not  think  we  have  confronted  this  prob- 
lem yet. 

Mr.  Besharov.  If  I  might  add,  the  Working  Seminar  as  a  group, 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  issue,  and  decided  it  would  be 
a  mistime  to  talk  about  terminating  the  entire  welfare  payment. 

One  reason  is,  if  you  have  such  a  draconian  measure,  those  who 
administer  the  programs  will  never  find  nonparticipation,  and  it 
becomes  a  false  front.  That  is  why  we  suggested,  and  we  specifical- 
ly say  in  our  report,  let's  try  the  more  modest  sanction  first,  which  is 
to  reduce  or  terminate  the  mother's  portion  of  the  grant. 

And  let's  see.  We  think  that  should  be  enough,  but  as  Bob  has 
said,  one  of  the  things  that  we  should  have  learned  in  the  past  is  to 
experiment,  to  try  these  things  before  we  jump  in  with  any  kind  of 
redly  radiced  changes  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  Could  I  just  add  what  might  be  a  crazy  sugges- 
tion. Most  of  the  Nation,  the  low-wage  workers  in  particular,  gets 
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paid  by  punching  a  timeclock.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  when  we 
are  talking  about  participation  in  a  job  search  program,  or  educa- 
tion, that  the  timeclock  principle  could  be  applied  to  welfare  bene- 
fits as  well. 

One  of  the  problems  with  any  other  mechanism  is  that  you  need 
some  kind  of  adjudication  procedures.  The  job  search  counselor  re- 
ports, "Susan  didn't  show  up  today."  This  report  goes  to  the  en- 
forcement officer,  and  then  it  goes  to  the  welfare  bureau.  Tlien,  2, 
3,  or  6  months  later,  it  might  be  reflected  in  a  reduced  check. 

There  is  no  immediate  connection  between  participation  and  ben- 
efits evident  to  the  recipients.  In  addition  there  are  lots  of  adljudi- 
cation  processes  to  make  the  system  fair.  I  think  these  difficulties 
are  one  reason  why  some  who  have  looked  at  our  welfare  system, 
including  our  seminar  and  the  task  force  set  up  by  Governor 
Cuomo,  have  suggested  that  welfare  should  be  a  timeiunited  bene- 
fit. Beyond  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  jobs  should  be  provided  not  wel- 
fare because  jobs  do  have  a  builtrin  mechanism  for  measuring  par- 
ticipation. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  again,  it  is  valuable  to  have  you  thinking  about 
practical  aspects.  I  think  the  timeclock  idea  is  not  bad. 

In  your  scenario  you  did  not  mention  that  at  the  end  of  that  2-  or 
3-month  process,  when  the  check  is  reduc^,  the  client  goes  in  and 
says  "I  was  there  that  day,  I  should  not  have  been  cut  off."  Won't 
you  really  be  in  the  soup?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  a  system  like  this  work,  it  is  going  to  require  substantial  ad- 
ditional administrative  expense,  additional  staff  time,  to  counsel 
the  welfare  recipients,  and  tell  them  what  they  can  do,  and  need  to 
do,  and  so  on.  As  you  point  out,  they  would  need  to  work  out  en- 
forcement. Are  they  showing  up  for  school,  or  are  they  not,  and  so 
on? 

In  my  days  in  the  State  legislature,  I  found  that  people  did  not 
like  welfare  clients.  They  did  not  like  welfare  administrators, 
either.  They  always  thought  that  too  much  of  the  money  was  going 
into  administration. 

Have  you  thought  through  how  much  additional  administrative 
expense  would  be  necessary  to  reform  the  system  in  the  way  that  you 
have  suggested? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  No,  we  did  not  estimate  'hose  costs.  The  semi- 
nar thought  such  important  issues  should  be  left  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Besharov.  To  be  fair,  I  think  in  part,  in  part  we  had  another 
reason.  We  do  not  propose  that  you  adopt  a  system  this  year  that 
will  last  us  for  the  next  10  years.  We  instead  say,  take  a  look  at 
what  changes  you  want  to  make,  and  make  them  in  increments. 

Some  of  our  members  have  su^ested  10  percent  increments 
every  year.  That  is  a  political  judgment  based  on  how  much  money 
is  available.  But  I  think  it  is  truly  important  to  understand  that 
what  we  are  suggesting  is  increments.  Step  by  step,  see  what  funds 
are  available  this  year,  and  apply  them,  but  apply  them  with  a 
notion  that  this  is  not  the  ultimate  solution.  We  want  to  learn 
from  this  increment  and  we  are  making  a  commitment  for  a  future 
increment. 
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Mr.  RnscHAUKR.  There  is  some  hope  in  certain  quarters  that  ob- 
ligations  and  work-wel&re  initiatives,  can  save  mcney  immediate- 
ly. I  am  extremely  skeptical  about  this. 

I  think  we  should  be  taking  these  steps  because  they  are  the 
rif^t  thing  to  do.  I  think  th^  probably  will  cost  a  modest,  if  not  a 
considerable,  amount  of  mon^  in  the  short-run.  But  we  are  trying 
to  impnnre  the  situation  for  ue  year  2000,  so  that  the  110th  Con- 
gress dkies  not  have  to  grapple  with  these  issues. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  whether  we  do  it  nationwide  at  one  time,  or  in- 
crementally as  you  suggest,  we  do  have  to  grapple  with  the  ques* 
tion  of  how  much  additional  administrative  expense  we  would  need 
to  allocate.  I  hope  that  some  group  will  be  able  to  come  to  us  and 
give  us  an  estimate  of  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other  questions,  but  at  this  point  I  jrield  to 
my  coUeague. 

Bilr.  Donnelly.  Mrs.  KenneUy. 

Mrs.  Kenneixt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  apologize  for 
being  late.  However,  just  in  the  short  exchange  that  I  have  listened 
to,  I  think  you  have  been  able  to  zero  in  on  our  problems  right  at 
this  point 

And  your  goal  is  by  the  year  2000  to  get  a  better  system? 

Mr.  ^nscHAUEE.  I  am  just  skeptical  that  we  will  see  immediate 
results  from  the  changes  that  we  implement,  whatever  they  are. 
We  probably  are  going  to  implement  relatively  modest  changes. 

Welfare  dependency  is  a  very  difficult  and  intractable  problem 
that  has  grown  up  over  decades.  Unfortunately,  the  Nation  loves 
the  quick  fix,  loves  the  program  that  promises  to  be  the  silver 
bullet  that  will  make  everythhig  better  immediately.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  possible  in  the  welfore  area. 

Mrs.  Kennellt.  WeU,  you  do  not  have  to  worry  too  much  about 
us  doing  too  much  because  we  do  not  have  enou^  money,  and  we 
are  wrestling  with  that,  and  one  of  the  reasons  none  of  us  give  a 
figure  down  the  line  is  that  that  would  stra  it  in  its  tracks. 

But  our  chairman  is  not  here  today,  and  he  has  held  these  meet- 
ings. This  subcommittee  has  been  holding  hearings  for  18  months, 
but  interestingly  enough,  all  of  a  sudden  our  hearing^  have  become 
much  more  important  because  we  might  do  something  about  wel- 
fare reform,  and  the  whole  tenor  and  the  feeling  has  changed. 

And  if  our  chairman  was  here,  he  would  say  that  the  whole 
reason  that  we  are  so  intent  at  the  moment  is — and  as  a  woman,  I 
have  to  be  a  little  cynical.  When  we  were  addressing  it  as  a  prob- 
lem of  single  women  with  children,  &ad  by  the  year  2000,  all  people 
in  poverty,  99  percent  would  be  women  and  children,  we  did  not 
get  much  attention. 

We  have  shifted  the  concern  to  children,  and  we  are  getting 
more  attention,  and  without  m^  cynidsm — no  one  cared  about 
women  is  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  Without  my  cynicism,  Harold 
would  say  if  he  was  here,  we  are  tiring  to  do  something  for  the 
children,  and  by  the  year  2000,  a  child  bom  today  will  be  13. 

And  I  am  a  Catholic.  If  you  know  what  the  Jesuits  say,  it  is  all 
over  by  much  less  than  that.  So  we  are  tr^ng  to  do  something,  and 
yes,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  do  things  in  increments,  and 
thoughtfully  and  carefully. 
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But  I  am  an  old  politician^  and  I  have  learned,  when  you  have 
the  momentum  you  go  with  the  momentum,  or  your  momentum  or 
your  time  might  not  come  again  for  5  or  10  years. 

Because  in  world  dtuationa  like  we  have,  the  national  situations, 
we  have  ^ot  a  lot  of  problems.  So  we  are  trying  to  wrestle  with  this 
whole  thing,  and  I  am  wrestling  with  it.  I  was  a  former  city  coun- 
cilwoman. 

I  have  dealt  with  it  like  Don  has  at  the  local  level.  This  whole 
thing  about  mandatory  vis-a-vis  nomcandatory,  I  am  almost 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  trv  to  strugele-^r  I  would 
liLe  you  to  comment  Do  we  separate  mandatory  w^k  from  manda- 
tory education?  And  just  what  Don  was  talking  about  Because  so 
many  of  these  people  we  are  interested  in  are  still  fjoirlv  young. 

We  have  mandatory  educational  requirements  in  the  State  be- 
cause we  know  those  kids  would  not  go  to  school  if  tb^  did  not 
have  to.  Thoie  are  still  young  people. 

Also,  coming  to  a  new  concern  that  I  had  not  been  concerned 
with  when  I  started  this  is  that  you  know,  in  modem  life  we  are 
talking  about  the  superwoman,  she  cannot  do  everything,  and  some 
of  these  proposal  we  are  looking  at  you  are  adung  someone  to  do 
something  that  we  as  married  people  cannot  do,  let  alone  someone 
who  is  alone  with  a  child,  or  two  children,  or  three  children. 

But  you  use  that  job  placement  That  is  what  has  killed  us,  put- 
ting so  much  emphasis  and  time  on  job  placement  and  you  can 
place  somebody  five  times,  but  if  they  are  illiterate,  they'  are  not 
going  to  keep  a  jcb. 

So,  could  you  give  me  your  thoughts.  Is  it  possible,  do  you  think, 
after  your  studies,  to  separate  mandatory  work  from  mandatory 
education? 

And  I  like  your  idea,  I  do  not  think  it  is  c^'azy,  that  maybe  we 
can  put  a  timeclock  on  education. 

Mr.  RnscHAUD.  Well,  first  of  all,  one  of  the  reasons  we  want 
people  to  be  educated  and  trained  is  so  that  they  can  get  j^.  But 
as  I  said  in  my  statement  we  often  overempharize  the  earning  po- 
tential of  manv  of  the  women  on  welfare.  They  can't  earn  much 
both  because  they  have  low  levels  education  and  skills,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  young  mother  of  a  young 
child  to  work  ftill  time  when  day  care  and  transportation  are  prob- 
lems. Most  married  women  who  work  do  not  work  full  time,  full 
year. 

We  should  not  expect  more  of  this  group  that  has  a  hard  time 
stnusglinff  through  day-to-day  existence,  than  we  expect  of  the 
middle  class  that  has  a  spouse  to  help  with  child  caie,  and  the 
other  things  that  make  life  easier.  Plus  as  you  pointed  out  a  lot  of 
these  women  will  be  in  jobs  that  are  relatively  unstable.  They  will 
be  employed  today  and  unemployed  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  KxNNKtLY.  No,  I  did  not  say  

Mr.  RxiscHAum.  Well,  they  will  be.  If  you  look  at  women  by  edu- 
cation level,  and  job  experience  level,  you  will  find  that  the  proba- 
bility of  being  unemployed,  is  much  higher  for  those  with  low 
skills,  and  low  education. 

Mrs.  Kennxlly.  I  guess  my  question  is.  How  do  I  get  them  edu- 
cated? That  is  my  (Question:  How  do  I  educate  these  women  so  well, 
they  have  those  children  in  such  a  short  numoer  of  years,  and  we 
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live  so  long.  We  are  talking  about  60  years  maybe,  not  being  a 
mother  of  a  young  child,  but  being  alive  with  no  skills.  Now  how  do 
I  get  them  educated?  You  have  done  the  study.  What  do  I  do? 

Mr.  BnHAROV.  Well,  one  thin^  you  can  do  is  you  can  say,  that  if 
you  get  pregnant  and  have  a  child  while  you  are  in  high  school,  or 
you  drop  out  of  high  school,  that  you  will  not  get  welfare  payments 
for  yourself  until  you  finish  high  school. 

You  can  say,  as  I  know  has  been  before  the  Congress,  and  there 
are  some  problems  

Mrs.  KiNNiLLT.  Bfandatory  education. 

Mr.  BuHABOV.  Yes,  absolutely.  And  you  can  say,  barring  situa- 
tions where  the  home  is  dangerous  for  the  young  mother,  that  she 
has  to  stay  at  home  with  her  parents.  Now  that  issue  has  been 
here  and  visited,  and  there  are  some  problems  

Mrs.  Kknnellt.  Well,  unfortunately,  we  are  tr3ring  to  get  practi- 
cal in  this  room,  sir,  and  so  be  carc^  how  you  use  parents,  be- 
cause that  is  part  of  the  problem.  You  know,  let's  not  he  old-fash- 
ioned and  thuik  she  can  go  home  to  mother  and  dad,  and  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  wonderful  around  the  kitchen  table,  because 
part  of  the  problem  is  no  home. 

Mr.  Bbhabov.  Acreed.  But  if  we  are  talking  about  asking  State 
administrators— and  this  is  why  Stete  administration  is  so  impor- 
tant—but if  we  are  addng  them  

Mrs.  Kknnillt.  Excuse  me,  and  I  want  to  correct  the  record  on 
that  Not  that  there  is  no  home,  but  there  well  might  not  be  a 
home  with  two  parents,  and  that  mother  might  be  working  in  the 
home.  So  that  is  alll  am  trying  to— 

Mr.  Bkshabov.  I  think  we  have  to  send  a  different  signal.  For  the 
young  mother,  it  should  no  longer  be  an  option  to  just  drop  out  of 
schom,  to  do  nothing  else.  We  should  mandate  that,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive benefito  for  herself,  she  has  to  finish  hi^  school.  Now  that  is 
easily  said. 

Mrs.  Kennilly.  But  I  like  ^ 

Mr.  BmiABOV.  And  we  will  dump  onto  the  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  problem  of  engaging  her  interrate  and  so  forth.  But  we 
ouc^t  to  at  least  try  that  one.  ^d  I  would  remind  you  of  our  study 
wmch  I  think  iS  quite  persuasive.  There  is  something  about  getting 
that  high  school  diploma,  sticking  it  out  no  matter  how  bad  that 
English  teacher  is,  or  whatever,  and  making  it  through,  that  gives 
someone  a  certain  sense  of  self-confidence. 

And  so  at  a  minimum,  if  you  could  impose  that  obligation,  this 
year,  we  might  see  some  changes. 

Mr.  RnsoiAUKR.  The  fraction  of  the  AFDC  caseload,  which  is 
under  18  without  a  high  school  degree,  is  very  snudl.  This  might  be 
something  you  want  to  consider,  but  you  are  dealing  with  the  bulk 
of  the  caseload.  Most  of  the  AFX!  caseload  is  18  or  over,  which 
puts  them  in  their  mcnority.  We  aren't  soing  to  take  the  22-year 
old  woman  who  doesn  t  have  a  high  scnool  degree  and  has  two 
kids,  and  say,  "You  will  love  Smithtown  High  which  you  dropped 
out  of  6  years  ago.  You  know,  everybody  will  look  up  to  you. 

Mrs.  i^miLLY.  I  will  throw  another  stetistic  at  you.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  those  from  17  to  21  on  AFDC,  women,  are  illiterate. 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  don't  have  an  educa- 
tion problem.  I  am  just  saying  that  the  public  schools— the  estab- 
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liflhed  public  school  system— -is  not  going  to  be  the  avenue  for  pro- 
viding education  for  the  vast  majority  of  AFIX?  recipients  who 
have  an  educational  deficiency. 

Mrs.  Kbnnkllt.  Oh,  I  agree.  And  in  any  one  of  our  proposals,  we 
talk  about  a  high  school  equivalency. 

Mr.  RmscHAUSR.  But  I  raise  this  simpty  because  the  administra* 
tion,  which  has  produced  a  very  interestmg  and  positive  first  step 
that  could  evolve  into  some  new  policy— -you  are  smiling.  I  am 
walking  on  eggs,  I  know  it. 

Mrs.  Kknnkllt.  It  is  incremental.  It  certainly  goes  along  with 
being  incremental  and  it  goes  along  with  taking  13  years. 

Mr.  RnscHAUDL  The  administration  plan  basicaUy  says,  when  it 
comes  to  education  and  training  the  Federal  Government  won't 
provide  an^  additional  resources  because  those  are  State  and  local 
responsibihties.  Certainly  they  are,  and  there  are  other  Federal 
programs  that  help  with  traimng. 

But  with  respect  to  educating  22-year-old  women  who  don't  have 
hi^  school  degrees,  that  has  not  been  a  responsibility  that  State, 
local  or  Federal  Governments,  have  accepted  or  done  very  well. 
Somebodv  is  going  to  have  to  cough  up  a  few  new  bucks. 

Mrs.  I^KNNELLT.  Yes.  But  I  would  take  exception  that  it  hasn't 
been  done  or  can't  be  done  well. 

Mr.  Rkschaudl  It  ham't  It  can  be. 

Mrs.  KsNNSLLT.  Well,  with  our  immigration,  still  within  our 
cities  we  have  hi^  school  eouivalency  for  non-English-ejieakirg  in- 
dividuals that  works  fine.  It  has  been  in  our  system  for  50  years,  so 
I  mean  there  is  a  pattern  for  us  to  look  to. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  just  one  more  question. 

It  mi^t  be  in  your  testimony,  but  I  have  asked  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  we  have  in  the  last  month  or  so.  In  the  bill  7  have  put 
in  that  is  based  on  the  Governor's  proposal  and  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association's  proposal,  I  put  a  mandatory  require- 
ment of  people  with  children  of  3  and  over.  The  President's  propos- 
al, and  the  reason  I  smile  is  because  there  is  no  money  in  that  tX 
all.  We  have  had  numerous  witnesses  that  we  a9ked  is  there  any 
new  money  for  education  and  training,  and  there  is  none. 

But,  however,  and  this  is  something  I  am  fascinated  with,  they 
have  in  their  bill  or  what  will  be  their  proposal  6  months  and 
older.  Now  we  have  what  is  rea%  going  to  be  the  bill  in  this  com- 
inittee,  the  chairman's  mark,  or  Qiairman  Ford's  mark,  and  he  has 
in  his  the  requirement  we  have  now,  six  years. 

I  would  like,  for  the  record,  each  of  vou  put  down  what  you  think 
would  be  a  realistic  mandatcny  age  of  women  with  children  for 
quirements  for  work  and  education. 

Mr.  RnscHAUKR.  I  think  6  is  too  long  and  3  months  is  too  short. 

Mrs.  Kknnellt.  Split  the  difference.  {Laughter.] 

Mr.  Rx^fSCHAUXR.  The  whole  question  to  me  revolves  around  what 
is  the  obligation?  What  are  we  requiring?  *tf  we  are  requiring  full- 
time  work,  I  think  it  is  very  hard  to  match  that  with  taking  care  of 
a  preschool  child.  I  think  taking  care  of  a  preschool  child  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

However,  if  we  are  talking  about  attending  3  or  4  hours  of  hi^^ 
school  classes  a  da3r  and  offering  some  kind  of  daycare  assistance,  I 
think,  a  mother  with  a  6-monui-old  child  could  participate.  Such 
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programs  involve  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  could  be  tied  into  a 
certain  amount  of  supportive  services  to  go  along. 

We  don't  -rant  young  welfare  mothers  to  become  isolated  when 
most  of  their  compatriots  either  are  in  school  or  are  out  working. 
In  the  long  run  that  leads  to  lower  self-esteem  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
competmoe.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  a  fraction  of  both 
married  and  single  women  with  adequate  educations  and  skills  are 
working  at  least  part-time  even  when  their  children  are  younger 
than  1  year  old. 

Bfr.  BnHASOV.  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  our  group  would  have 
answered  someplace  between  6  months  and  1  year.  But  I  would  like 
to  sumest  that  jrou  consider  a  different  approach.  I  think  that  Sen- 
ator Afoynihan  IS  considering  it  as  well. 

Rif^t  now  it  is  Federal  policy  to  prohibit  States  from  imposing 
work  obligations  or  educational  obligations  on  women  with  chil- 
dren under  6.  The  workfare  programs  we  have  and  the  experi- 
ments are  all  under  specific  waiver  authority. 

The  suggestion  I  would  make  to  you  is  just  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion and  leave  it  to  the  States.  If  Utah  wants  to  apply  a  2-year  ex- 
emption, so  be  it.  If  California  wants  a  6-month  exemption,  so  be  it. 
I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  that 
mothers  or  heads  of  household  on  welfare  should  work  or  get  edu- 
cation and  that  it  should  be  up  to  the  States  to  determine  how 
younff  tiie  children,  or  how  old  the  children  have  to  be  before  that 
mandate  is  applied. 

That  is  anouier  politician's  answer. 

Mrs.  Kknnxllt.  No,  it  isn't  Because  most  of  us  agree  that  the 
towns  and  villages  and  municipalities  should  do  it.  If  they  can't  do 
it,  the  State  does  it  If  the  State  doesn't  do  it,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmem  steps  in.  And  the  problem  here  is  we  have  such  a  history 
in  this  whole  area  certain  States  doing  all  sorts  of  things  and 
then  a  large  ntmiber  of  States  doing  nothing.  So  that  once  again, 
wouldn't  we  put  ourselves  back? 

The  reason  we  are  here  is  that — ^wouldn't  that  allow  some  States 
to  do  nothing  as  they  have?  I  mean,  in  one  of  our  States  we  have  is 
18  percent  cn  poverty  is  what  they  provide  for  in  welfare  benefits. 

Mr.  BuHAXOV.  I  know  the  concern  that  jrou  are  describing  and 
often  arises  when  it  comes  to  the  generosity  of  benefits  and  so 
forth.  But  here  I  think  the  worst  that  you  would  be  seeing  is  that 
some  State  mij^t  impose  a  woik  obligation  on  women  whose  chil- 
dren are  one  week  old.  Would  that  be  the  concern?  Maybe  there 
should  be  a  floor. 

Mrs.  Kknnxllt.  No.  That  if  there  weren't  Federal  guidelines  and 
regulations  some  States  would  just  do  nothing  as  they  are  today. 

Let  me  give  you  an  eicample.  When  we  were  doing  m  this  Com- 
mittee chiCi  support  enforcement  legislation,  two  of  us  worked  very 
closely,  Carroll  Campbell  from  his  State  and  me  from  my  State.  Mv 
State  had  gone  out  of  its  way  to  do  many,  manv  things.  CarroU 
Campbell's  State  was  doing  nothing,  and  he  was  horrified  by  this. 

So  we  sort  of  came  up  here  to  a  middle  ground  because  1  knew 
what  could  be  done  and  ne  knew  what  happened  when  nothing  was 
beinff  done.  And  then  the  Federal  regs  came  out  kind  of  in  the 
midme,  and  that  meant  everybody  had  a  chance  of  getting  some- 
where across  these  United  States. 
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No,  it  is  the  problem  of  doing  nothing  is  what  worries  me.  When 
you  don't  have  Federal  regulations.  States  that  don't  want  to  par- 
take in  some  of  these  things  just  don't. 

Mr.  Bkhabov.  I  don't  knc  7  whether  that  will  be  addressed  in 
any  of  this  workfare  business  that  we  are  talking  about  because  it 
will  be  up  to  the  States  to  impose  these  

Mrs.  lUDmnxT.  Sir,  I  hate  that  word  "workfare."  If  I  were  sit- 
ting  here  trying  to  figure  out  a  new  workfare  program,  I  wouldn't 
be  sitting  here.  I  would  be  somewhere  else,  f  am  just  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  people  educated  and  into  the  work  force. 

And  workfare,  we  have  done  workfare  so— I  mean,  you  name  it. 
And  if  this  is  going  to  be  workfare,  that  means  if  someone  isn't  pre- 
pared for  a  job  in  the  real  world,  then  we  will  give  them  some  kind 
of  community  service  job.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  work. 

And  I  am  not  trying  to  get  the  minimum  wage  up  or  anything 
like  that.  I  would  like  to.  But  I  just  want  to  gi  e  them  a  fair  shot  of 

! getting  into  the  work  forc*e,  and  workfare  is  not  what  I  am  here 
or. 

Maybe  you  are,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bbshabov.  I  think  that  the  word,  and  I  won't  use  it  again,  is 
used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Mrs.  KsNNELLT.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  any  word  thut 
you  want— excuse  me.  I  hate  that  word,  though. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  made  the  mistake  of  using  that  word  once,  too. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Donnelly.  It  isn't  worth  the  grief. 

Mr.  Bbshaeov.  I  think  you  would  get  wide  support  at  one  year.  I 
think  that  the  opposition,  some  of  the  opposition  in  the  past  came 
from  liberals  who  were  concerned  about  another  word  which 
maybe  I  shouldn't  use,  which  was  slavefare.  That  was  the  word 
from  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  You  are  getting  in  bigger  trouble.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Beshasov.  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  problem.  I  sense  that 
those  on  the  right,  not  just  on  our  seminar  out  in  general,  have 
seen  the  higher  work  force  participation  of  American  mothers,  and 
while  they  are  act  really  crazy  about  super  moms,  they  are  in 
agreement  that  women  have  a  role  in  the  workplace  and  therefore 
thev  do  not  object  to  the  notion  that  even  mothers  with  younger 
children  should  be  working. 

And  I  mention  that  b^use  the  right  has  been  an  important 
a>mponent  of  the  opposition  to  these  requirements.  I  think  the 
Right  is  now  ready  to  say,  no,  these  mothers  have  to  be  working 
early  on.  And  I  don't  think  age  3  is  where  you  lose  them.  You  ire 
going  to  lose  them  someplace  between  6  months  and  1  year. 

So  if  vou  are  looking  for  a  number,  1  year.  But  do  think  about 
giving  the  States  some  freedom,  perhaps,  to  modify  that  number 
and  go  down  a  little  lower  if  a  State  wants. 

Mrs.  KxNNELLY.  Thank  you,  sir.  You  have  just  put  your  finger  oi: 
another  one  of  our  challenges,  and  that  is,  we  have  got  them  look- 
mg  at  the  regulation.  That  was  doing  something.  Now  we  have  got 
to  get  them  to  give  some  money  so  we  can  do  it.  You  know,  we  are 
moving  them. 

Thank  you  for  excellent  your  testimony  and  I  will  read  it. 
Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Let  me  pick  up  from  where  Mrs.  Kennelly  left  off.  But  before  I 
do  that,  I  just  wanted  to  comment  I  think  one  of  the  valuable  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  your  seminar  was  not  to  oversimplify,  to  recog- 
nize the  complexity.  And  I  was  struck  by  the  comment  on  page  5  of 
Mr.  Reischauer^s  testimony,  a  statement  of  the  working  seminar, 
that  those  who  do  the  following  three  simple  things  are  unlikely  to 
stay  in  poverty:  first,  comidete  high  school,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rei»- 
chauer  just  commented  in  some  respects  that  isn't  so  simple.  And  I 
think  that  we  have  tu  understand  that  for  a  lot  of  people  17  and  18, 
Baying  completing  high  school  means  more  than  just  going  back 
and  doing  the  12m  grade. 

And  the  second  point,  getting  married  and  staying  married. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  in  our  society — with  our  divorce  rate  the 
way  it  is— to  talk  about  that  as  one  of  three  simple  things  I  think 
misses  part  of  the  problem. 

In  terms  of  staying  employed  at  a  job,  I  think  it  is  interesting, 
Mr.  Besharov,  that  the  data  that  is  cited  there  is  from  1970  and 
1980.  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  rates  of  poverty  for 
people  with  high  school  educations  in  1982,  1983  and  1984— those 
with  a  high  school  education  weiie  tho  same  as  they  were  in  1970 
and  1980.  I  think^e  would  find  that  there  had  been  some  change 
there. 

But  let  me  go  on,  because  I  think  the  spirit  of  the  seminar  is  im- 
portant and  represents  a  significant  step  forward  that  we  are 
trying  to  incorporate  into  law.  And  we  have  been  touching  on  this 
very  point  the  last  half  an  hour,  and  there  are  other  panelists  to 
come,  so  we  should  move  on.  But  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  think 
you  recognize  in  Mrs.  Kennelly's  questions,  Mr.  Pease's  also— those 
questions  have  underlined  it— that  there  is  a  tension  between  your 
points  5  and  6  on  pages  10  and  11.  I  don't  think  necessarily  a  con* 
tradictioD,  but  a  tension. 

Point  5  is  welfare  recipients  should  be  required  to  take  part  in 
work  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits,  and  point  6,  the  imple* 
mentation  of  work  programs  should  move  forward  cautiously  and 
in  graduated  steps.  And  one  way  I  think  out  of  this  is  what  we  fi- 
nally adopted  in  the  proposal  that  we  introduced  last  year.  Senator 
Moynihan  on  the  Senate  side  and  a  number  of  us  on  the  House 
side,  and  are  reintroducing,  is  to  leave  a  lot  of  flexibility  with  the 
States  and  combine  it  with  some  Federal  resources  on  a  matching 
basis  with  some  performance  standards  and  some  incentives  built 
into  those  performance  standards,  so  that  we  don't  see  States  satis- 
fying their  own  requirements  by  just  putting  people  through  a  mill, 
having  75  percent  of  the  people  learn  how  to  put  a  resume  together 
and  say  that  is  a  meaningful  linkage  between  welfare  and  work. 

So  that  is  one  way  to  resolve  the  issue,  and  I,  personally,  after 
we  continue  to  look  at  that  issue,  continue  to  think  it  is  probably 
the  best  way  again  to  combine  flexibility  with  the  States  with  a 
mandated  requirement,  a  requirement  that  they  provide  opportuni* 
ties  and  that  there  be  some  Federal  resources  and  some  standards 
built  into  the  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Besharov.  I  think  this  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
deavor, and  one  of  the  things  that  we  said  in  our  report  was  that 
the  formula  for  State  participation  would  be  very  important.  That 
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just  as  we  need  to  provide  incentives  for  people  on  welfare  to  do 
better,  we  need  to  provide  incentives  for  the  States. 

And  there  is  going  to  be  some  argument  and  some  debate  about 
whether  it  should  be  50. 

Mr.  Lkvin.  In  the  bill  that  Senator  Moynihan  is  reintroducing  in 
the  House  it  is  50percent  for  training,  retraining,  and  education. 

Mr.  Besharov.  Tliat  is  right.  Although  there  is  a  sleeper  in  the 
GROW  program  that  I  don't  know  how  widely  known  it  is.  Daycare 
programs  are  considered  an  administrative  cost  under  the  GROW 
program,  so  that  the  child  care  for  any  mother  taking  part  in  the 
program  would  be  supported  at  the  50-percent  level  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  IxviN.  That  is  true,  but  there  is  not  a  cent  in  there  for  a 
training,  retraining  and  education  program. 
Mr.  Reischauer,  any  reaction? 

Mr.  Reischauer.  I  would  like  to  just  make  a  statement  stimulat- 
ed by  our  opening  observation  about  Doug's  three  simple  points, 
which  I  agree  are  often  not  so  simple — fimshing  high  school,  get- 
ting and  sta3dng  married,  and  obtaining  and  keeping  a  job.  Let  me 
say  a  word  about  the  last  of  these,  obtaining  and  keeping  a  job.  We 
should  be  cautious  about  what  we  expect  from  the  current  thruist  of 
policy. 

Jobs  are  not  so  easy  to  come  by,  even  in  good  times,  in  certain 
parts  of  this  country.  In  the  rural  South  in  the  Oil  Patch,  in  Hous- 
ton, and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest-^skilled  people  with  long  attach- 
ments to  the  labor  force  are  having  a  heck  of  a  time  finding  jobs.  It 
IS  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  could  take  a  welfare  mother  and  pro- 
\ide  her  with  enough  education  and  training  to  have  her  compete 
successfully  in  those  labor  markets  for  the  limited  number  of  jobs 
that  are  available. 

We  also  have  got  to  face  ti  e  fact  that  nothing  this  subcommittee 
does  or  the  Congress  does  on  welfare  reform  is  going  to  outlaw  a 
rec^ion.  This  Nation  wiU  continue  to  have  recessions.  When  a  re- 
cession occurs  people  have  a  hard  time  getting  jobs  everywhere.  Do 
we  wapt  to  have  a  welfare  system  that  works  well  when  we  have 
full  employment,  but  full  employment  only  comes  along  a  couple  of 
years  every  decade?  The  answer  is  no.  We  have  to  be  very  cautious 
with  respect  U)  how  much  we  can  expect  from  work  obligation  and 
work  initiatives  when  the  economy  that  has  a  6.7  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  and  we  are  calling  it  great. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Levin.  Sure. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  It  is  deeper  than  that.  Because  I  come  from  a 
State,  Connecticut,  where  we  have  an  incredible— we  are  one  of  the 
lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
we  still  can't  even  put  a  hook  into  our  welfare  problem.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  want  to  do  it  now,  too.  It  doesn't  matter  how 
good  the  economy  is,  if  you  don't  have  skills,  you  can't  get  a  job. 

Hartford,  Bridgeport,  and  New  Haven— three  of  the  poorest 
aties  m  the  United  States  of  America,  though  we  are  booming.  So  I 
don't  think  recession  is— the  problem  is  there,  recession  orboom. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  think  the  key  is  to  begin  meaningful  linkages  be- 
tween welfare  and  work,  and  to  provide  the  flexibility  we  need, 
along  with  resources  and  accountability. 
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Well,  this  is  such  a  critical  crux  of  the  issue  we  could  stay  on 
here  a  long  time.  But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  better  move  on. 
And  thank  you  ver^  much. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  It  was  inter- 
esting testimony  and  you  have  made  a  fine  contribution.  Thank 
you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Bert  Seidman.  He  is  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Occupational  Safety,  Health,  and  Social  Security  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations. He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mary  Logan,  his  assistant  di- 
rector, and  Calvin  Johnson,  legislative  representative. 

Bert,  please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERT  SEIDMAN,  DIRECTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY,  HEALTH,  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY, 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARY  LOGAN,  AS- 
SISTANT  DIRECTOR;  AND  CALVIN  JOHNSON,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SEmnAAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  full  statement  and  I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  hearing.  I  will  try  to  summarize  my 
statement. 

But  before  I  do,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  to  follow  up  on 
some  of  the  points  that  were  made  during  the  discussion  with  pre- 
vious witnesses.  I  think  that  in  particular  the  points  that  Bob  Reis- 
chauer  made  lUst  at  the  very  end  of  their  testimony  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  people  being  able  to  obtain  jobs  when  we  have  persistent 
high  unemployment  in  the  national  average,  and  particularly  in 
some  areas. 

I  want  to  direct  attention  to  another  point,  and  that  is,  that  we 
should  never  forget  that  this  is  a  program  which  is  intended  pri- 
marily to  help  poor  children  get  a  decent  start  in  life.  It  is  not  a 
program  to  provide — first  and  foremost,  jobs  for  adults.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  poor  children.  And  therefore,  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  changes  which  are  made  in  the 
program  which  could  have  an  effect  on  them. 

One  :>f  the  changes  that  could  have  an  effect  on  them  is  for  their 
parent,  in  most  cases  their  mother,  to  be  able  to  improve  our  eco- 
nomic situation  and  thereby  improve  the  opportunities  of  those 
children.  But  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  way  which  doesn't  punish  those 
children  in  the  interim. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  general  direction  of  the  developing  con- 
sensus of  support  for  providing  education,  training  and  placement 
in  decent  jobs  for  recipients  who  can  work  outside  the  home  and 
establishing  adequate  payment  levels  for  those  unable  to  ts^e 
pa3ring  jobs  has  developed.  It  is  consistent  vnth  longstanding  AFL- 
CIO  policy,  but  we  know  the  confirmed  high  level  of  joblessness  of 
American  workers  and  urge  that  consideration  of  means  by  which 
families  can  achieve  financial  independence  include  serious  efforts 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  and  to  improve  the  unemployment 
insuiance  pn^am. 

A  welfare  jobs  initiative  should  be  designed  to  offer  an  entire 
range  of  employment  assistance  to  all  welfare  recipients  seeking 
help.  It  should  include  four  basic  elements. 
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Each  person  should  have  a  professional  caseworker  or  counselor 
to  work  with  him  or  her  in  (tetennining  the  proper  path  to  inde- 
pendence. The  counselor  must  hrve  the  resources  to  link  the  cli- 
ents to  the  proper  source  of  service  and  should  continue  on  with 
the  client  until  she  or  he  becomes  selfnBufficient. 

As  has  been  said  this  morning  over  and  over  again,  education  is 
crucial.  Neariy  60  percent  of  AFDC  family  headshave  not  finished 
high  school  ESacb  of  these  recipients  should  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  and  take  advantage  of  postsecond- 
ary  or  vocational  tr-  ^^isg  when  appropriate. 

For  those  wh'  achieved  a  basic  education,  the  next  step 
toward  indepeL  ,^  Aust  be  ao^uiring  marketable  skills  through 
training  program^  ^hich  lead  to  jobs  at  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

The  final  step  is  placement  in  a  job  which  pays  a  living  wage  and 
provides  standard  benefite  and  worker  protections. 

We  oppoee  efforts  to  limit  job  services  to  only  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  be  possible  long-term  dependents.  We  are  opposed  to 
singling  out  only  a  portion  of  welfare  recipiente  who  are  to  benefit 
fix>m  emplcqrment  and  training  programs.  We  recognize  the  good 
intentions  of  t^ose  who  suggest  such  targeting.  They  are  motivated 
on  the  one  hand  by  what  seems  to  be  an  acceptance  that  there  will 
not  be  enough  money  to  serve  the  job  needs  of  all  welfare  recipi- 
ents, and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  legitimate  concern  of  reaching 
those  considered  the  most  needy. 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  deliberate  exclusion  of  large  numbers 
of  welfare  recipients  will  produce  a  distortion  of  the  goals  as  well 
as  the  outcome  of  the  program.  Services  to  welfare  recipiente 
should  be  based  on  their  needs  and  should  not  be  determined  by 
any  arbitrary  eateries  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Neither  the 
most  job  readv  «ar  the  least  job  ready  should  be  deprived  of  the 
services  that  tney  need  in  order  to  become  self-sufficient. 

We  feel  it  is  bad  public  policy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  setting  arbitra^  age  limits  or  require  that 
a  person  remain  on  wel&re  for  a  specific  period  before  they  can  re- 
ceive job  assistance.  Such  actions  will  do  a  disservice  to  all  the  poor 
and  will  result  in  turning  away  people  who  may  have  been  recent- 
ly forced  onto  welfare  because  they  couldn't  find  work,  as  well  as 
experienced  workers  for  whom  the  job  for  which  they  were  trained 
disappeared  when  the  industry  folded  or  moved.  These  are  people 
who  need  retraining  as  badly  as  new  workers  need  training.  What 
better  way  is  there  to  prevent  dependency  than  assisting  a  person 
into^mplojrment  before  she  is  required  to  spend,  let's  say,  2  years 

It  is  fremiently  argued  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  families  on 
AFDC  go  off  the  rolls  in  2  years  without  the  help  of  a  government 
program,  but  many  of  these  people  could  and  should  benefit  from 
an  employment  and  training  program.  Two,  or  even  one  year  on 
welfare  is  costly  in  both  financial  and  human  terms. 

It  is  also  known  that  many  of  those  who  leave  the  rolls  return 
after  short  periods,  indicating  the  need  to  help  them  find  more  ade- 
quate and  stable  emplojmient  We  are  concern^  over  the  common- 
ly expressed  fear  that  somehow  these  programs  might  help  some- 
one get  a  job  who  could  have  found  one  without  the  help  of  a  gov- 
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eminent  program.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  she  could  have 
found  one  without  assistance.  It  is  safer  to  bet  on  the  assumption 
that  if  she  had  been  able  to  find  a  job  or  the  daycare  necessary  to 
allow  her  to  leave  home  to  go  to  work,  she  would  not  have  had  to 
go  on  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  the  leadership  and  fi- 
nancial support  necessary  to  serve  the  job  needs  of  all  the  poor. 
Local  AFDC  staff  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  links  with  edu* 
cational  institutions,  employment  services,  private  employers  and 
community  leaders.  Outreach  programs  are  essential  to  encourage 
the  least  job  readv  to  apply  for  services.  Staff  should  not  be  re- 

auired  to  make  aroitrary  judgments  as  to  who  is  most  needy,  but 
bould  instead  be  encouraged  to  determine  and  then  serve  the 
needs  of  all  who  apply. 

The  money  saved  fix>m  placing  in  jobs  those  whc  lune  more  job 
ready,  helping  them  remam  in  a  job  that  pays  a  living  wa^  or 
move  to  a  second  one  that  does,  could  be  used  to  of&et  the  higher 
cost  for  those  who  need  more  concentrated  and  longer  term  coun- 
selhig.  Our  main  concern  is  that  the  poor  who  come  forward  volun- 
tarily to  seek  help  not  be  turned  away  and  told  to  stay  on  welfare 
for  2  years  before  they  are  able  to  receive  education  or  employment 
assistance  or  training. 

We  reconunend  instead  that  the  States  be  encouraged  to  serve  all 
AFbC  recipients  who  apply  for  services  that  can  make  them  in 
time  selfHGnmicient. 

We  also  oppose  putting  workers  on  jobs  that  pay  no  wages;  that 
is,  workfare.  The  punitive  effects  of  a  practice  that  threatens  the 
jobs  of  some  workers  and  provides  no  wages  to  others  far  outweigh 
any  benefits  claimed  by  its  supporters  and  should  be  avoided. 

A  number  of  State  pro|nrams,  as  well  as  most  of  the  current  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  bemg  discussed,  allow  the  States  to  include 
work  fare  as  a  fart  of  their  employment  and  training  options.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposes  the  practice  of  requiring  the  poor  to  take  jobs 
that  pay  no  wages  in  return  for  their  benefits.  Workfare  schemes 
are  frequently  punitive  and  do  little  to  increase  the  self-esteem  or 
einployability  of  the  paurticipant. 

Participants  are  often  denied  the  status  of  regular  emplovees  ^etr 
ting  wages  and  are  not  provided  standard  benefits  or  mil  worker 
protection. 

As  the  representatives  from  the  Conference  of  Mayors  testified 
before  this  committee,  workfare  does  not  save  money  because  of 
the  costs  associated  with  operating  it.  Every  objective  evaluation  of 
the  program  that  has  been  conducted  has  concluded  that  it  costs  at 
least  as  much  and  sometimes  much  more  to  administer  than  it 
saves  as  a  result  of  grant  terminations  of  noncompljong  recipients. 

Workfare  seriously  jeopardizes  the  jobs  of  regular  workers.  It  is 
often  attractive  for  an  employer  to  hire  workers  to  whom  no  wages 
have  to  be  paid,  and  then  let  go  or  replace  their  regular  workers. 
Experience  with  State  programs  has  demonstrated  that  statutory 
language  prohibiting  displacement  is  extremely  difficult  both  to 
enact  and  even  more  difficult  to  enforce. 

The  punitive  effects  of  a  practice  that  threatens  the  jobs  of  some 
workers  and  provides  no  wages  to  others  far  outweigh  any  benefits 
claimed  by  its  supporters.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  wel- 
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fare  recipients  want  to  work  and  will  readily  volunteer  for  opportu- 
mtiM  theyfeel  will  lead  to  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  are  unlikely  to  view  working  for  no  waires  as  such 
an  opportunity. 

Mandating  workfare  and  then  cutting  poor  families  off  welfare 
when  the  parent  refuses  or  is  unable  to  participate  leaves  children 
destitute.  This  is  a  gross  violation  of  decent  treatment  of  families. 
Mandatory  workfare  is  frequently  used  not  as  a  way  to  make 
p^ple  more  employable  but  only  as  a  means  of  terminating  grants 
when  recipients  are  unable  to  comply.  This  is  a  distortion  of  the 
goals  of  a  compassionate  welfare  system,  which  should  be  to  restore 
people  to  self-sufficiency,  not  to  force  them  and  their  children  into 
destitution. 

A  new  Federal  initiative  should  allow  States  and  localities  to 
continue  to  have  the  flexibility  wluch  many  have  alr^y  used  in 
developmg  cooperative  working  relationships  involving  the  welfare, 
employment,  education  and  business  communities  in  order  to 
exi^d  opnortunities  to  welfare  recipients.  They  shoukl  be  encour- 
propams  to  meet  the  specific  job  needs  in  their  area. 
A^PT  services  must  be  expanded  and  made  affordable  for 
^pCredpients,  60  percent  of  whom  have  chUdren  under  the  age 
of  6.  There  h^  been  talk  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  morning  about 
requirmg  mothers  with  6-month-old  children  to  go  to  school  or  go 
to  work.  Well,  that  might  improve  her  conditions  and  her  opportu- 
mtiee  m  the  future,  but  it  can't  be  done.  It  can't  be  done  unless 
there  are  real  decent  child  care  facilities  and  services  available  to 
those  mothers.  That  kind  of  a  program  should  not  even  be  consid- 
ered until  those  facihties  are  available. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  place  people  in  jobs  where  health 
msurance  is  provided.  But  when  that  is  not  possible.  Medicaid  cov- 
eraj^  should  continue  for  a  reasonable  period  to  ensure  that  the 
employment  is  stable  and  the  wages  sumdrat  to  purchase  insur- 
ance independently.  We  have  heard  over  and  over  and  over  again 
of  mothera  who  are  simply  unable  to  take  jobs  that  may  be  avail- 
able because  it  would  mean  that  they  and  their  children  would  be 
demed  continued  eligibility  for  Medicaid  which  at  least  provides 
them  with  minimal  medical  services  and  they  simply  cannot  afford 
and  should  not  be  asked  to  strip  themselves,  and  particularly  their 
children  of  medical  protection. 

Child  support  enforcement  efforts  must  be  expanded  and 
strengthen^] 

hi  sumnaary,  Mr.  CJhairman,  the  AFL-ao  will  work  with  you  in 
any  way  that  we  can  toward  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  provide  a  job  and  training  program  and  the  necessary  support 
services  for  those  who  can  become  self-sufficient  along  with,  and 
this  IS  the  most  unportant  thing,  a  Federal  minimum  benefit  level 
for  those  remaining  on  AFDC. 

We  have  been  talkmg  about  cutting  off  the  mother's  benefit 
when  the  mother  is  unable  and  conceivably  refuses  to  participate 
in  an  educational  or  training  or  a  work  program  under  various  pro- 
posals which  are  under  consideretion.  But  cutting  off  that  mother's 
benefit  means  reducing  the  benefit  for  the  entire  family,  a  benefit 
which  18  now  far  below  the  poverty  level  in  I  think  every  State  in 
the  Umon. 
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We  have  to  take  those  things  into  comnderation  before  we  add 
those  kinds  of  conditions  which  ma:'  l^&ve  a  permanent  effect  on 
those  children  to  the  program  that  we  have  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Seidman  follov  :] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BERT  SEIDMAN,  DfRECTOIt 
DEPARTMENT  OF  OCCUFATIONAL  SAFETY,  HEALTHAND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
UA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views 
00  wetfare-rerated  work  programs.  We  would  Ijke  to  commend  the  Chairman  for 
his  vigorous  Jeaderihtp  in  focusing  the  national  debate  on  the  need  to  replace  the 
welfare  program  with  a  combination  of  badly  needed  support  systems. 

For  over  a  decade  the  AFL>C10  has  urged  reforming  or  replacing  the  nation's 
welfare  system  tn  order  to  provide  1)  education,  training  and  placement  in  decent 
Jobs  for  those  reorients  who  can  work  outside  the  home;  2)  assistance  to  the 
working  poor  who  although  working  full*time  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
their  families  out  of  poverty)  and  5)  adequate  payment  levels  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  take  paying  fobs. 

We  are  encouraged  to  see  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  consensus  for  the 
enactment  of  a  national  program  addressing  the  job  and  training  needs  of  welfare 
redpientt  as  well  as  efforts  to  bring  payments  to  a  decent  level  for  those  who  must 
rely  solely  on  welfare.  We  urge  that  attention  also  be  g>ven  at  this  time  to 
assisting  the  working  poor  -  many  of  whom  were  cut  from  the  rolls  in  I9II  -  «nd 
the  unemployed  and  dislocated  workers  who  are  receiving  no  assistance  from  any 
source. 

Before  commenting  on  work  and  training  programs  for  welfare  recipients,  1 
think  »t>  useful  to  point  out  the  broader  Job  picture.  There  are  currently  I  million 
unemployed  workers  -  of  whom  only  33  percent  are  receiving  any  unemployment 
insurance  benefits.  (Those  fortunate  enough  to  receive  compensation  will  find  that 
their  payments  average  less  than  three-fifths  of  whats  needed  to  keep  a  family  of 
four  out  of  poverty  •  and  in  many  stttes  will  loose  their  benefits  entirely  if  they 
partiapate  in  a  training  program.)  Along  with  the  eight  milhon  unemployed  there 
are  another  million  who  have  given  up  looking  for  work  and  no  loiter  show  up  m 
the  official  count,  and  five  million  who  are  working  part-time  only  because  they 
can  not  find  full-time  Jobs  -  totaling  U  milhon  workers  seeking  full-time  i<^s 
which  pay  a  living  wage. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  15  million  workers  in  America  who  are  paid 
at  or  around  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an  hour  -  far  below  the  $«.60  an  hour 
necessary  for  a  wage  earner  to  hf  t  a  family  of  three  or  more  out  of  poverty. 
Changes  in  the  traditional  America  labor  market  are  causing  permanent  job 
dislocations  for  up  to  two  million  workers  each  year.  Overall,  60  percent  of  the 
new  Jobs  created  since  1979  paid  less  than  $7,000  a  year.  The  poverty  level  for  a 
two  person  family  U  $7^*0  a  year,  $9,120  for  a  family  of  three,  and  SI  1,000  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Consideration  of  means  by  which  families  can  achieve  financial 
independence,  therefore,  will  have  to  include  serious  ef  fwts  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  and  address  the  sorry  state  of  the  unemployment  insurance  system 
which  provides  payments  to  just  a  third  of  the  unemployed  workers. 

Employment  Protrams 

A  welfare  jobs  initiative  should  be  designed  to  offer  an  entire  range  of 
employment  assistance  to  all  welfare  recipients  seeking  help,  fdeally  the  program 
should  be  expanded  and  coordinated  with  other  resources  availnble  in  order  to 
provide  services  to  all  the  unemployed,  underemployed  and  displaced  workert.  The 
program  should  consist  of  four  basic  elements:  I)  .  reer  counseling  and 
assessment,  2)  e<fcicatlon,  3)  training  and  skill  <f  /elo,  -nent,  and  ♦)  job  placement. 

I)  Each  person  should  be  seen  by  a  trained  counselor  -  someone  who  is 
trained  not  only  ir  assessing  an  individual's  skills,  but  who  also  has  knowledge  of 
the  labor  market.  There  are  growing  numbers  of  individuals  (  who  have  had  to 
resort  to  welfare)  who  are  experienced  workers  with  a  long  history  of  labor  market 
attachment  but  whose  industry  or  skill  market  has  disappeared.  In  order  to  become 
self -sufficient,  these  people  may  need  retraining  just  as  a  new  worker  needs 
training.   In  addition  to  training  or  re-training,  the  needs  of  those  to  be  served 
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m«y  include  immedute  job  placement,  retunung  to  high  school,  or  even  placement 
in  a  drug  treatment  program. 

The  roll  of  the  career  counselor  or  caseworker  in  helping  the  client  determine 
the  proper  path  to  self-sufficiency  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the  entore  welfare- 
jobs  effort.  Currently  there  are  only  limited  numbers  of  professional  personnel 
available  to  work  directly  with  recipients  and  they  are  frequently  overworked, 
untrained  and  underpaid.  These  people  must  be  given  the  proper  training  and  be 
fairly  compensated  in  order  to  perform  thu  task.  They  must  have  d>e  resources 
they  need  to  link  cLents  to  the  proper  source  ot  service  and  not  be  required  to 
spend  ume  on  federally  impoaed  bureaucratic  paper  work. 

2)  The  emphasis  on  education  it  crucial.  It  u  encouragir^  to  see 
commitments  being  made  in  some  states  to  provide  not  only  a  high  school 
education,  remedial  Uteracy  and  EngUih  language  instnicuon,  but  community 
college  degrees  as  well.  Nearly  M  percent  of  all  welfare  recipients  have  not 
finished  high  school.  Many  teen-age  mott>ers  do  not  return  to  school  leaving  them 
likely  candidates  to  become  long-term  welfare  recipients.  We  feel  the  need  in  this 
area  is  of  Mch  magnitude  as  :o  require  that  each  recipient  be  given  tt>e  opportunity 
to  earn  a  high  school  or  equivalency  diploma,  receive  assutance  in  developir^  a 
career  plan  and  take  advantage  of  post  secondary  or  vocauonal  training  where 
appropriate. 

3)  For  those  who  have  achieved  a  basic  educauon,  ttte  next  step  toward 
independence  has  to  be  acquiring  marketable  job  ikilU  through  traimng  programs 
which  lead  to  decent  jobs.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  the  tragic  waste  of 
human  potential  and  scarce  resources  by  putting  people  through  training  programs 
and  then  leaving  them  on  their  own  and  without  assistance  to  search  for  jobs  which 
frequently  don't  exist  or  don't  pay  enough  to  get  d>em  off  welfare.  Ve  point  to  a 
number  of  sUte  programs  such  as  m  Illinois  and  Massachusetts  where  sUte 
administrators  have  actively  and  aggressively  identified  businesses  •nd  non-profit 
organizauons  which  will  tram  welfare  recipients  and  guarantee  their  placement  in 
decent  jobs  at  the  end  of  tt>e  training  program.  Public  welfare  departments  must 
work  closely  with  State  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Employment  Security  to 
determine  ttte  )ob  requirements  of  the  business  community  and  then  train  welfare 
recipients  to  fill  those  jobs. 

*)  As  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  provide  the  poor  with  the  means  to  become 
self-supporting  it  goes  without  sayir«  that  the  jobs  in  which  they  are  placed  will 
have  to  pay  tt>em  a  living  wage  and  provide  standard  benefits  and  worker 
protections.  To  do  less  will  risk  the  disappointment  and  failure  that  has  occurred 
under  earLer  programs  where  die  poor  were  given  false  hope  only  to  end  up  on  or 
return  to  welfare  frequently  after  suffering  periods  of  destitution.  We  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  reality  that  many  entry-level  jobs  which  would  be  available  to 
persons  on  welfare  are  both  unstable  and  low  paying.  In  addition  to  a  lor^  overdue 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  we  recommend  that  those  who  may  end  up  in  this 
type  of  job  receive  continued  Job  counseling  to  assist  them  into  a  more  satisfactory 
position. 

Targeting 

The  AFt-CIO  IS  opposed  to  singLng  out  only  a  portion  of  welfare  recipients 
who  are  to  benefit  from  employment  and  training  programs.  We  recognize  the 
good  intentions  of  those  who  suggest  such  urge  ting.  They  are  motivated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  what  seems  to  be  an  accepunce  that  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
to  serve  the  job  needs  of  all  welfare  recipients,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
legitimate  concern  of  reaching  those  considered  d>e  most  needy.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  deliberate  exclusion  of  large  members  of  welfare  recipients  will  produce 
a  distortion  of  the  goals  as  well  as  the  outcome  of  d>e  program.  Services  to 
welfare  recipients  should  be  based  on  their  needs  and  rtould  not  be  determined  by 
any  arbitrary  categories  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Neitf>er  the  most  job  ready 
nor  the  least  job  ready  should  be  deprived  of  the  services  they  need  in  order  to 
become  self -sufficient. 

Although  we  share  the  desire  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  for  long-term 
welfare  recipients,  we  feel  it  Is  bad  public  poLcy  for  the  federal  government  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  setting  arbitrary  .ge  limits  or  r:o..,e  that  a  person 
remain  on  welfare  for  a  specific  period  before  they  can  rec  ive  job  assisUnce 
Such  actions  will  do  a  disservice  to  all  the  poor  and  will  re«  It  in  turning  away 
people  who  may  have  been  recently  forced  on  to  welfare  because  they  couldn't  find 
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vorlc  as  well  u  experienced  worker*  for  whom  the  }ob  for  which  they  were  trained 
disappeared  when  the  industry  folded  or  moved.  Tbeie  are  people  who  need 
retraining  as  badly  as  new  workers  need  trawiing .  There  U  a  lot  of  attention  beinf 
given  to  prevention  of  dependency*  What  better  way  is  there  to  prevent 
dependency  than  anteting  a  person  into  employment  before  she  Is  required  to  spend 
two  years  on  AFDC7 

It  U  frequently  argued  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  families  on  AFDC  go  off  the 
rolls  in  two  years  without  the  help  of  •  government  program.  But  many  of  these 
people  could  and  Aould  benefit  from  an  emptoyment  and  tramif^  program.  Two  or 
evoione  year  on  welfare  Is  costly  In  both  financial  and  human  terms.  It  is  also 
known  that  many  of  those  who  leave  tfie  rolls  return  after  short  periods*  indicating 
the  need  to  help  t^sm  find  more  adequate  and  stable  employment. 

We  are  concerned  over  «ie  commonly  expressed  fear  that  these  programs 
might  help  someone  get  a  |ob  who  could  have  found  one  witftout  the  help  of  a 
government  program.  There  U  no  way  of  knowlry  if  she  could  have  fowid  one 
without  assistance.  It  is  safer  to  bet  on  the  assumption  that  U  she  had  been  able  to 
find  a  job  *  or  the  day  care  necessary  to  allow  her  to  leave  home  to  go  to  work  she 
wouM  not  have  had  to  go  on  welfare  In  Hie  first  place. 

The  federal  government  should  provide  the  leaderihlp  and  f  inancul  support 
necessary  to  serve  the  |ob  needs  of  all  the  poor.  Local  AFDC  staff  Aould  be 
encouraged  to  develop  links  with  educational  institutions,  employment  services, 
private  employers  and  community  leaders.  Outreach  programs  are  essential  to 
encourage  the  least  job-ready  to  apply  for  services.  Suff  Aoi>ld  not  be  required  to 
make  arbitrary  judgements  as  to  who  U  most  needy  but  should  instead  be 
encouraged  to  determine  and  then  serve  the  needs  of  all  who  apply.  The  money 
saved  from  placing  in  jobs  those  who  are  more  job^ady  -  helpir^  them  remain  in  a 
)ob  that  pays  a  living  wage  or  move  to  a  second  one  tfiat  does  -  could  be  used  to 
offset  the  higher  cost  for  those  who  need  more  concentrated  and  lower  term 
counseling. 

Our  main  concern  is  that  the  poor  who  come  forward  volunUriJy  to  seek  help 
not  be  turned  away  and  told  to  stty  on  welfare  for  two  years  before  they  are  able 
to  receive  employment  assistance.  We  recommend  instead  that  the  sutes  be 
encouraged  to  serve  all  AFDC  recipients  who  apply  for  services  that  can  make 
them  in  time  self-sufficient. 

Work  fare 


A  number  of  sute  programs,  as  well  as  most  of  the  rwrent  wtHare  reform 
proposab  being  discussed,  allow  the  sutes  to  include  work  fare  as  a  part  of  their 
employment  and  training  options.  The  AFL-CIO  opposes  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  poor  to  take  ]obs  that  pay  no  wages  in  return  for  their  benefits,  workfare 
schemes  are  frequently  punitive  and  do  little  to  increase  the  self-esteem  or 
employablity  of  the  participant.  Participants  are  often  denied  the  sutus  of  regular 
employees,  get  no  wages,  and  are  not  provided  standard  benefits  or  full  worker 
protection. 

With  the  cutbacks  in  funds  needed  to  provide  more  costly  and  beneficial 
education  and  training  programs,  k>calities  frequently  turn  to  workfare  because 
they  believe,  mtsukenly  in  our  opinion,  that  it  is  a  less  expensive  approach.  As  the 
represenutives  from  the  Conference  of  Mayors  testified  before  this  committee, 
"Workfare  does  not  save  money,  because  of  the  costs  assocuted  with  operating  jt. 
Every  objective  evaluation  of  the  program  that  has  been  conducted  has  concluded 
that  it  costs  at  least  as  much  —  and  sometimes  much  more  —  to  administer  than  it 
saves  as  a  result  of  grant  termmatlons  of  non-complying  recipients". 

Workfare  seriously  jeopardizes  the  jobs  of  regular  workers.  It  is  often 
attractive  for  an  employer  to  hire  workers  to  whom  no  wages  have  to  be  paid  and 
then  let  go  or  not  replace  their  regular  workers.  Experience  with  sUte  programs 
has  demonstrated  that  sututory  language  prohibiting  displacement  ,s  extremely 
difficult  to  enact  and  even  more  difficult  to  enforce.  The  punitive  effects  of  a 
practice  that  threatens  the  jobs  of  some  workers  and  provides  no  wages  to  others 
far  outweigh  any  benefits  claimed  by  its  supporters. 

It  IS  known  that  most  welfare  recipients  wal^Ve  Wark  and  will  readily 
volunteer  for  opportunities  they  feel  will  lead  to  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  are  unlikely  to  view  working  for  no  wages  as  such  an 
opportunity.  Mandating  workfare  and  then  cutting  poor  families  off  weifar*  when 
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the  parent  refuses  to  p«rtici|Mte  leave*  children  destitute.  This  is  a  gross  violation 
of  decent  treatment  of  tomiiiet.  Mandatory  workfare  is  frequently  used  not  as  a 
way  to  make  people  more  employable  but  only  as  a  mejns  of  terminating  grants 
when  recipients  refuse  to  comply.  This  Is  a  distortion  of  the  goals  of  a 
compasiionate  wcUart  ajratem  which  should  be  to  restore  people  to  sclf-sufficency, 
not  to  force  them  and  their  children  into  destitution. 

Administration  and  State  Flejdbility 

A  new  federal  initiative  to  combine  work  and  welfare  must  take  a  broad  look 
at  coordinating  a  number  of  state  and  federal  resources.  By  formir^  what  appears 
to  be  very  good  cooperative  workb^  reUtionshlpa  developed  by  the  welfare, 
employment,  education  and  business  communities,  a  number  of  sutes  have  been 
able  to  expand  their  services  to  welfare  recipients  but  such  services  have  been 
Umlted  mainly  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  financial  resources.  State  experience  has 
demonstrated  tfiat  different  arrangements  are  appropriate  In  different  sutes  and 
in  different  areas  wllhln  states  since  labor  market  conditions  and  institutional 
capacity  vary  from  place  to  place.  A  new  federal  initiative  shouU  allow  sutes  and 
locaUties  to  continue  to  have  this  flexlbiUty  while  providu^  the  leadership  and 
resources  which  wUI  meet  the  goal  of  preparing  the  poor  for  }obs  that  pay  decent 
wages  and  benefits. 

OuM  Care 

The  most  important  element  of  any  job  and  training  program  for  welfare 
mothers  is  child  care.  The  availability,  quality  and  af  fordabiiity  of  care  for  the 
children  of  the  AFDC  mothers  -  60  percent  of  whom  have  children  under  6  -  has 
been  given  scant  attention  either  by  the  Federal  government  or  most  of  the  sfites. 

There  are  currently  2«  millicn  children  nationwide  under  the  age  of  13  who 
need  care  and  only  6  million  ^>aces  available  in  licensed  centers  or  homes.  The 
cost  of  care  is  now  around  $3,000  a  year  per  child  for  the  majority  of  parents.  The 
federal  allotment  for  child  care  for  AFDC  reapients  is  $1,92?  a  year. 

With  day  care  in  such  short  supply  and  the  cost  of  most  of  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  welfare  recipients,  it  is  unrealistic  to  be  creating  job  and  training  programs  to 
make  welfare  recipients  self -supporting  unless  equal  attention  is  given  to  the 
availability  of  decent,  afford^le  day  care. 

Heatfi  Care 

Acxess  to  healtn  irsurance  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  welfare-work 
program.  The  cost  of  mi  flcal  care  for  one  seriously  lU  child,  if  free  care  is  not 
available,  could  be  enough  :o  force  a  mother  with  no  Insurance  back  on  to  welfare 
in  order  to  care  for  her  child.  Every  effort  shouM  be  made  to  place  participants  in 
jobs  where  healdi  insurance  is  provided.  When  that  is  not  possible  medicaid 
coverage  shouM  continue  for  a  reasonable  period  to  insure  that  the  employment  is 
suble  and  the  wages  sufficient  to  enable  the  worker  to  purchase  insurance 
independently. 

Child  Support 

Divorce  is  a  major  factor  in  forcing  children  into  poverty  and  thus  onto 
welfare.  One  recent  study  of  divorced  couples  found  that  a  year  after  the  divorce 
the  woman's  income  dropped  by  73  percent  and  she  was  also  left  with  the  children 
to  support.  By  iWO  25  percent  of  all  children  in  the  country  will  be  liviryg  with  a 
single  parent  who,  in  most  cases,  wilt  be  the  mother.  An  estimated  two-thirds  of 
these  children  wiU  end  up  on  AFDC  Consideration  of  means  by  which  welfare 
families  can  achieve  financial  independence  therefore,  shouU  include  examination 
of  the  widespread  problem  of  fathers  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
children  even  where  they  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Conclusion 

In  recent  years  the  most  dramatic  increase  in  poverty  has  occurred  among 
children,  particularly  those  in  female-headed  households.  One  in  four  children  is 
bom  in  poverty  today  and  one  in  five  spends  his  or  her  youth  in  poverty,  whereas 
means  tested  programs  and  Ux  poUcy  were  able  to  remove  22  percent  of  tfw  poor 
from  poverty  m  IJ7J,  these  programs  removed  only  9  percent  from  poverty  in 
m*.  The  buying  power  of  AFPw  benefits  has  declined  by  a  third  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  of  d>e  l2  million  poor  children  in  the  nation,  five  million  receive  no 
assistance  at  all.  Thu  growing  Ineffectiveness  of  welfare  programs  m  fighting 
poverty  and  supporting  families  must  be  reversed. 

Mr.  a^airman,  the  AFL-CfO  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  to  enact 
legisUtion  «hich  will  1)  provide  for  a  federal  minimum  benefit  level  sufficient  to 
bring  poc  famiUes  out  of  poverty}  2)  provide  effective  and  fair  }ob  and  training 
progran.s  for  aU  who  need  tfiemt  3)  mandate  AFDC-UP  and  ease  eUgibiUty 
recrements  in  order  to  assist  the  working  poor  and  recently  unemployed}  «)  allow 
medicaid  coverage  to  continue  for  a  reasonable  period  after  a  person  previously  on 
welfare  becomes  employed}  5)  provide  day  care  on  a  slicffr^  fee  scale  basisj  and  6) 
strengthen  dw  sUtes'  capacity  to  collect  child  support  from  the  absent  parent. 
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Bfr.  Donnelly.  Let  me  just  ask  you  one  question,  Bert.  One  of 
the  things  that  bothers  me  about  the  whde  debate  on  welfare  and 
welfare  reform  is  that  we  spend  99  percent  of  our  time  talking 
id>out  the  mother  and  about  1  percent  of  the  time  talking  about  the 
fatlier.  Hie  reality  is  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  irresponsible 
males  out  there  across  this  country  that  refuse  to  accept  tbeix  re- 
sponsibility. And  the  question  that  I  have  to  ask  you  is  this  one. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  recently  passed  mandatory  wage  withhold- 
ing law,  wh^  once  the  court  orders  child  support  payments,  we 
will  then  automatically  garnish  from  the  father  s  wages  his  finan- 
dal  responsibility.  Where  does  the  AFL-CIO  stand  on  that  sort  of 
approach? 

Mr.  SnDMAN.  We  haven^t  considered  that  specific  approach. 
Mr.  DoNNSixT.  I  mean  a  lot  of  your  members,  or  some  of  your 
members  are  going  to  be  garnished. 
Bifr.  SimMAN.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  DoNNiLLT.  And  a  lot  of  my  constituents  are  going  to  be  gar- 
nished. 

Mr.  StoMAN.  We  are  generally  opposed  to  garnishing  of  wages 
because  ^ey  have  such  a  differentud  impact  and  in  many  cases 
can  be  extremely  inequitable. 

Mr.  DoNNKLLT.  But  we  are  talking  about  court-ordered  child  sup- 
port. It  woiddn't  happen  until  after  they  have  gone  through  the 
whole  process,  stated  the  facts  of  the  male's  personal  financial 
iroblems  are  and  when  the  judge  acUudicates  the  problem  and 
says,  well,  you  have  a  responsSnlity  for  |100  a  week  tor  this  child 

Mr.  SbcnmAN.  We  think  that  fathers  should  have  a  financial  re- 
sponnbility  for  their  children,  whether  the  children  are  <m  welfare 
or,  you  know,  we  think  that  this  is  something  that  ought  to  be  done 
as  a  general  matter  for  the  population  as  a  whole  and  not  just  for 
the  welfare  population. 

But  let  me  go  on  to  say  that  in  the  first  place  we  do  recognize 
that  parental  responsibility  extends  to  fathers  and  not  just  to 
modiers.  And  secondly,  if  there  are  going  to  be  requirements  on 
imposed  on  mothers,  me  fathers  should  not  be  exempt  from  those 
requirements,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Qq  the  other  hand,  we  dso  have  to  recognize  that  some  of  these 
fathers  have  new  families  and  those  children  should  not  be  penal- 
ized in  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  children  in  the  other 
family.  And  fiuthermore,  many  of  the  fathers  have  left  their  fami- 
lies because  th^  were  unemployed  or  because  they  couldn't  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  a  decent  income  and  are  still  unable  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  resources  

Mr.  Donnelly.  To  garnish.  I  understand  that.  We  are  not  talking 
about  people  who  are  still  unemployed  because  they  don't  have 
anything  to  give.  I  am  talking  £d>out  the  people  that  just  walk 
away  from  their  responsibility.  You  know,  people  who  many  some- 
body else  even  though.  And  they  still  have  one  or  two  childi^n  that 
they  are  responsible  for.  And  if  they  are  not  going  to  fulfill  their 
responsibility,  I  think  that  it  is  outrageous  to  ask  me  to  pay  for 
their  responsibility.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  there  continues  to  be 
eroding  support  for  AFDC  is  that  people  are  resentful  that  fathers 
are  not  picking  up  their  responsibility,  and  that  me  and  my  con- 
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stituents,  ynho  have  no  blood  relationBhip  to  this»  are  picking  up 
the  tab. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  somewhere  along  down  the  line 
we  are  going  to  need  to  know  where  the  AFL-CIO  is  going  to  stand 
on  mandatorily  garnishing  court  (mlered  child  support  payments. 
Because  I  suspect  there  might  be  an  amendment  offered  on  that. 

Mr.  SuDiiAN.  We  certainly  will  take  that  into  consideration.  But 
I  think  that  both  the  opportunities  and  the  requirements  that  are 
established  for  mothers  would  also  be  established  for  fathers. 

Mr.  DoNNEiXY.  If  we  are  going  to  put  a  woman  out  after  6 
months  and  give  her  a  stick  and  tell  her  to  pick  up  paper  because 
she  is  getting  $300  a  month  and  not  getting  anything  from  the 
father,  I  mean,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  discriminatory. 

Mr.  SEiDifAN.  I  think  those  fathers  also  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  training  and  all  the  other  things  that  we 
are  talking  about  for  the  mothers,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire them,  as  we  should,  to  help  in  the  support  of  their  chUdren. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Pbask.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you,  Mr.  Seid- 
man,  for  your  testimony. 

I  was  interested  in  your  opposition  to  forcing  people  to  work  for 
their  welfare  check  without  being  paid.  I  tend  to  agree  with  you 
that  that  is  not  likely  to  contribute  to  their  morale.  It  is  forced 
kdbor,  if  you  will,  ana  people  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  happy 
about  doing  that. 

I  guess  what  you  are  saying  points  up  to  me  the  importance,  if 
we  can,  of  having  a  coordinated  program.  Theoretically,  if  you  put 
people  on  paying  jobs,  even  public  service  jobs,  then  they  go  off 
welfare.  You  don't  make  tiiem  work,  but  they  go  off  weUare  be- 
cause they  are  earning  wages.  Now  that  saves  money  in  the  wel- 
fare department.  The  money  that  is  saved  in  the  welfare  depart^ 
ment  ought  to  be  able  to  be  transferred  to  the  employment  service 
department  to  pay  the  wages. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  ideaUy  we  would  be  talking  about  a  trans- 
fer here  where  the  amount  of  money  being  paid  out  would  not  be 
materially  different.  Presumably  you  would  pay  more  in  wages 
than  people  are  getting  on  welfare,  but  the  money  you  save  in  wel- 
fare is  used  or  can  be  used  for  wages. 

I  think  the  way  we  are  set  up  now  that  couldn't  be  accomplished. 
The  savings  in  the  welfare  department  don't  get  transferred  to 
cities  that  want  to  hire  additional  people  or  whatever. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  how  we  might  deal  with  that 
problem? 

Mr.  SsmBiAN.  Well,  in  the  first  place  we  would  strongly  advocate 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  Federal  standard  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  benefits,  and  the  benefits  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
decent  level  at  least  by  stages  and  as  qui^y  as  possible  to  the  pov- 
erty level.  They  are  far  below  that  level  now . 

we  certainly  favor  that  adequpt<s  resources  be  made  available  for 
the  job  service.  We  are  opposed  to  the  proposals  which  are  being 
made  to  turn  the  financing  of  the  job  service  over  to  the  States,  or 
the  administration  of  the  job  service  over  to  the  States.  We  think 
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that  is  going  to  result  in  a  lower  level  of  service  than  we  are  get^ 
ting  now  rather  than  improved  services. 

So  we  would  be  in  favor  of  more  resources  for  the  job  service  so 
that  more  people  can  get  jobs.  We  would  also  be  in  favor  of  employ- 
ers being  required  to  Ust  their  openings  with  the  job  service  so  that 
everybody  would  know,  without  paying  any  fees  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  what  jobs  are  available. 

Bfr.  Pease.  I  think  all  of  us,  certainly,  in  this  conunittee,  would 
agree  with  you  that  the  present  standards  for  payment  to  AFDC 
recipients  are  not  high  enough  and  that  there  probably  ought  to  be 
a  national  standard.  It  ought  to  be  substantially  increased.  That 
would  be  a  fairly  expensive  proposition.  I  suspect  it  would  cost 
some  billions  of  dollars,  and  yet  that  doesn't  qualify  for  what  my 
constituents  have  in  mind  when  they  think  of  welfare  reform.  They 
don't  think  of  paying  more  money.  They  think  making  the 
system  more  efficient. 

The  reason  that  we  are  not  talking  a  great  deal  about  raising  na- 
tional standards  at  this  point  is  budget  deficits,  and  you  have  sug- 
gested a  number  of  things  which  would  surely  improve  the  system 
and  surely  improve  the  Uves  of  people  within  that  system.  But  they 
jdso  just  as  surely  would  increase  the  Federal  outlays  substantially. 

We  are  not  only  the  committee  that  deals  with  welfare,  we  are 
the  committee  that  raises  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  am  just  wondering  if  AFIX7I0  institutionally  has  taken  a  po- 
sition at  all  on  what  to  do  about  our  large  national  deficit.  Do  we 
take  the  position  we  can't  increase  the  deficits  by  adopting  weUare 
reform  or  national  standards,  or  do  we  say  we  have  got  to  do  that 
and  to  hell  with  the  deficits,  or  do  we  say  we  have  to  make  these 
improvements  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  in  this  way, 
through  taxes? 

Mr.  SsroicAK.  The  AFL-dO  does  have  a  program  on  the  budget, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  make  that  available.  But  it  does  include  in 
it  proposals  for  additional  revenue.  We  are  in  favor,  for  example,  of 
the  proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the  Speaker.  Made  by  the 
Spedcer  in  the  early  days  of  the  Congress  on  ways  of  improving 
revenue. 

We  are  also  opposed  to  slavish  adherence  to  the  G  ramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targeta  We  think  that  is  a  suicidal  approach  and 
self-defeating.  So  that  the  answer  to  your  question  is  yes,  we  are  in 
favor  of  various  ways  of  increasing  revenue  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  budget  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  improving  welfare  benefits,  we 
don't  think  that  improvement  in  welfare  benefits  should  be  condi- 
tional upon  success  in  getting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  we  think  that  everything  possible  sho^ild  be  done 
to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  if  Tve 
can  then  reduce  the  number  of  people  who  have  to  depend  on  wel- 
fare, it  will  make  it  easier  to  provide  for  a  decent  level  of  welfiure 
paymenta 

Mr.  Pease.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Seidman,  I  hear  you.  Excellent  testimony. 
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First,  I  would  like  to  just  set  the  record  straight  for  a  minute. 
First,  the  AFL-CIO  record.  I  didn't  hear  vou  say  that  you  believed 
that  individuals  with  new  families  don^t  have  resnonsibility  for 
children  the  children  of  old  families.  I  didn't  hear  that,  did  Tf 

Mr.  SsmMAN.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  just  said  that  you  can't 
forget  about  the  fact  that  they  do  have  the  responsibili^,  perhaps, 
or  should  have  the  responsibility  for  both  families  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  manage  that  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Kknnclly.  Thank  you,  sir. 

And  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. There  is  no  thought  in  my  mind  that  I  would  have  a  bill  in 
that  would  mandate  women  to  go  to  work  witii  children  if  there 
yimai  t  available  quality  daycare,  and  I  want  you  to  be  very  aware 
of  that,  too,  sir. 

Mr.  SEiDBiAN.  I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mrs.  Logan,  you  have  had  incredible  experience 
alcnig  these  lines.  Could  you,  since  you  are  here,  and  we  are  so  de- 
lighted you  are  here— could  you  just  share  with  us  the  practical 
basis  of  what  we  have  to  do  to  get  somebody  to  work? 

I  kuow  Mr.  Seidman  doesn't  want  us  to  taiget  people,  but  I  am 
going  to  target  people.  It  is  part  of  my  concern.  I  am  going  to 
ta^  a  woman  who  is  14,  15, 16, 17,  with  a  child,  who  doesn't  have 
a  high  school  diploma  and  who  doesn't  have  many  good  work 
habits,  let  alone  habits,  because  she  is  a  child.  What  do  I  have  to  do 
to  get  her  to  work? 

Not  workfare.  And  I  don't  want  to  buy  her  a  condominium  and 
give  her  a  high-paying  job.  I  want  her  to  be  able  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  work. 

Ms.  Logan.  You  have  to  have  child  care  for  her.  You  have  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  a  person  that  is  working  with  your  18-year- 
old,  somebody  who  doesn't  exist  out  there  now.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  we  have  had  professional  case  workers  working  with 
clients.  I  mean,  these  people  see  an  intake  worker  ^en  they  come 
in  and  that  is  it.  They  are  never  talked  to  again.  And  I  don't  feel 
there  has  been  quite  enough  discussion  regarding  how  we  suddenly 
CTeate  these  people  to  fulfiU  the  State's  side  of  the  social  contract. 
That  IS  very  crucial. 

.Then  you  have  to  have  the  education  available.  You  have  to  have 
aU  of  the  iJiings  that  we  have  described  here  and  that  others  have 
described  in  terms  of  services  and  resources  out  there  for  the 
^rson,  and  the  key  is  this  caseworker— a  counselor  working  with 

I  don't  know  what  experience  you  referred  to,  but  some  years  ago 
I  was  an  AFDC  case  worker  in  Detroit 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  That  is  the  experience  I  was  referring  to. 

Ms.  Logan.  Was  it?  Resulting  from  new  Federal  legislation,  an 
employment  assistance  program  moved  into  the  public  housing 
projects  where  we  had  our  offices  in  order  to  get  jobs  for  our 
peonle. 

WeU,  the  first  person  I  sent  over  was  a  woman  who  had  raised 
two  children.  She  had  never  worked.  She  had  gone  to  the  fifth 
grade.  Her  two  children  were  12  and  13  and  had  taught  her  how  to 
read  and  write.  She  had  done  a  marvelous  job,  raising  those  chil- 
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dren  and  felt  she  could  safely  leave  them  so  she  could  go  to  work. 
So  I  sent  her  down  the  hall  for  employment  assistance. 

She  came  back  in  tears,  because  the  people  there  told  her  they 
could  only  help  the  hard  core,  and  this  woman  appeared  too  well 
educated.  She  could  write  too  well  and  she  could  read  too  well. 

Well,  that  was  it  for  her.  I  mean,  to  be  told  that  she  didn't  fit 
their  idea  of  the  hard  core.  Aad  that  happened  over  and  over  and 
over.  They  just  kept  sending  these  people  back. 

Well,  you  know,  people  that  so  into  a  welfare  or  a  JTPA  office  to 
get  a  job,  it  is  not  the  first  place  they  go.  It  is  the  last  place.  I 
mean,  they  have  already  been  on  the  streets.  They  already,  if  they 
know  how  to  read  have  read  the  want  ads. 

My  concern  is  that  we  set  up  a  system  here  that  is  going  tc  teU 
people,  sorry,  pal,  you  just  go  back  and  sit  on  welfare  for  another  2 
years  before  we  have  decided  that  you  are  hard  core  enough  to 
really  need  help  to  get  off. 

lifrs.  KiNNKLLT.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Seidman,  you  b^an  your  testimony  by  being  concerned 
about  the  children,  and  the  way  you  proceed,  some  of  the  thii^  we 
are  doing  we  are  forgetting  about  them  and  we  are  just  trying  to 
get  pe^e  to  work.  I  would  just  like  to  comment  to  you  that  part  of 
the  problem  we  have  is  some  of  these  people,  it  is  the  only  role 
model  the  child  has.  Now  you  just  gave  a  wonderful  example,  the 
child  tauc^t  the  mother-Hi>ut  that  Is  unusual— how  to  read  and 
write.  Often  these  children,  the  only  role  model  they  have  in  the 
world  is  their  mother,  and  if  she  doesn't  go  to  work— and  we  have 
generational  concerns  Aout  welfare.  Generation  after  generation 
after  generation,  because  somebody  working  in  the  group  has  never 
been  present.  I  mean,  this  is  part  of  our  feeling  that  this  role  of  a 
part  nt  going  to  work  is  very  good  for  a  child. 

Mr.  I&DBCAN.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  And  I  didn  t  mean  to 
imply,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  stated  that  one  of  the  ways  that  we 
can,  and  the  most  important  way  that  we  can  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children  is  for  tiieir  mothers  to  obtain  decent  jobs  and 
provided  that  thero  is  for  them  the  necessary  child  care  while  their 
mother  is  working.  ^  ,     .       .  . 

But  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  m  trying  to  con- 
vert their  mother  under  very,  very  difficult  ciroumstancM  to  be 
such  a  role  model,  we  should  not  build  in  features  which  will  have 
a  pr  ^tive  effect  on  the  childron.  And  one  example  I  gave,  I  know 
it  is  a  difficult  one,  is  that  if  you  have  a  requirement  that  the 
mother  participate  in  a  training  program  or  in  a  job  search  r  o- 
gram  or  in  a  job,  and  that  if  she  doesn't  the  welfaro  check  which  Is 
already  very,  very  inadequate  is  going  to  be  reduced  still  more,  this 
isn't  going  to  have  an  effect  only  on  the  mother.  It  is  going  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  children  as  well,  and  we  have  to  take  account  of 
that. 

Mrs.  Kennblly.  You  said  earlier,  and  my  problem  is  tiying  to 
figure  out  if  we  say  it  is  mandatory  just  education  or  education  and 
work.  With  your  vast  experience,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  help  me 
on  this  one.  I  am  running  into  a  whole  other  situation.  You  said 
decent  job,  and,  you  know,  what  you  want  and  what  we  should 
have  in  the  United  States  America  and  what  the  principles  of  the 
AFL-CIO  are  I  agree  with  100  percent. 
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But  I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get  to  that  goal  in  welfare 
reform.  Now  you  are  saying  to  me  be  very  careful  what  you  do.  But 
I  am  saying  to  you— well,  I  will  ask  you  this:  Do  you  think  if  we 
'^'t  do  a  perfect  job  or  we  can't  begin  at  least  because  we  are  se- 
verely limited  in  our  funding— we  are  fighting  to  the  death  for 
startup  funds  for  some  of  these  things— should  we  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Setoman.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that  we  shouldn't  do  it,  but  I 
am  saying  that  we  shouldn't  au  people  to  go  out  to  kribs  where 
they  are  not  paid  at  least  the  yninimnm  wage.  And  if  tnere  is  any 
quastion  of  other  people  bdng  involved  that  they  are  paid  what- 
ever the  prevailing  wage  is.  That  there  c^ouldn't  be  two  levels  of 
wages  for  the  welmre  recipients,  as  opposed  to  other  workers,  and 
we  shouldn't  expect  pe^Ie  to  go  out  to  jobs  where  there  is  no 
workers  compensation.  That  we  shouldn't  expect  people  to  give  up 
their  health  care  protection  in  order  to  accept  jobs. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  think  we  have  to  build  into 
the  program. 

Mrs.  KxNNSLLY.  And  that  is,  I  think,  where  I  get  into  this  prob- 
lem with  the  AFL-CIO  has  certain  things  they  want  and,  of  course, 
Don  and  I  wmit,  to  speak  for  the  two  of  us.  However,  let's  not  try 
to  get  things  in  this  reform  that  many,  many  women  in  this  coun- 
try don't  have.  And  granted,  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
gentleman,  the  witness  before,  who  savs  don't  expect  women  on 
welfare  to  try  to  do  something  that  regular  women  can't  do. 

However,  we  know  the  vast  number  working  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare and  are  working  part-time,  though  good  numbers  ar^  working 
full-time,  but  are  working  part-time  at  jobs  that  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  things  that  you  are  describing,  bat  they  do  have  them  in  a 
pinch. 

Mr.  SsmiiCAN.  That  is  right.  We  have  far  too  many  people  in  this 
country  who  do  not  have  coverage  for  health  care.  Tlus  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  poople  can  work  and  not  have  coverage 
for  health  care,  the  only  industrialized  country  in  the  world. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  expect  mothers  who  do  have 
Medicaid  protection— we  are  talking  about  protection  for  ther  chil- 
dren, not  just  for  themselves,  who  have  Medicaid  protection  to  take 
jobs  which  provide  them  no  health  care  coverage  whatsoever. 

Mrs.  KxNNSLLY.  In  the  proposal  that  I  dropF>ed  in  

Mr.  SKmBCAN.  I  am  not  sufiKesting  you  are  doing  this.  I  am 
saying  that  there  are  some  peo^  who  would. 

Mrs.  Kennklly.  But  in  the  proposal  I  dropped  in  we  give  1  year 
coverage  by  Medicaid  when  back  in  the  work  force.  Do  you  think 
that  is  adequate? 

Mr.  Sktoman.  It  is  not  adequate,  but  it  would  certainly  be  better 
than  nov  having  any  Medicaid  coverage  at  all  when  thev  take  jobs. 

Mrs.  Kennsixy.  The  other  day  we  had  a  representative  of  labor 
here  that  seriously,  you  know— Senator  KennMy  cannot  get  a  uni- 
versal health  system  in  this  country,  and  so  I  do  not  tt^Sk  we  are 
going  to  do  it  in  this  committee  this  year. 

But  we  had  a  labor  representative  here  that  seriously  presented 
a  charge  for  us  in  welfare  reform  that  you  have  not  been  able  in 
your  vmole  wonderful  career  have  come  about.  So  I  just  think  we 
got  a  problem  there  thcic  we  do  not  want  to  expect  too  much. 
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Now,  I  do  not  i^-ant  to  wait  as  other  witnesses  said  for  13  years 
either,  you  know,  with  incremental  advwces.  So  I  think  I  am  an- 
swering xry  own  question.  You  said  you  would  work  with  us. 

Mr.  Sudiian.  We  are  talking  at  the  moment  about  health  care 
protection,  and  we  think  that  me  health  care  protection  has  to  be 
extended.  But  let  me  «a1so  say  that  tiiere  seems  to  be  every  indica- 
tion that  ssiious  consideration  may  be  given  for  the  firat  time  in 
many  years  in  this  Conpess  to  legislative  proposals  which  will 
come  from  vary  responsmle  sources  that  employers  should  be  re- 
quired to  assure  minimal  health  care  protection  to  their  employees. 

We  hope  that  that  kind  ci  legislation  will  be  given  very  serious 
considerat  i,  and  our  executive  council  which  met  last  month 
unanimouSiV  adopted  a  statement  which  called  for  such  legicdation, 
and  if  we  do  have  such  legislation,  that  will  help  in  the  problem 
that  we  are  talking  about  as  it  relates  to  mothers  who  are  now  on 
welfare  and  who  could  be  in  jobs. 

Mrs.  KxNNXLLT.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Peasx.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  it. 

Our  final  panel  for  this  mommff  will  be  Paula  Macllwaine,  com- 
missioner, MontgomeryCounty,  OH,  and  Chair  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  Work  and  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force;  and 
Peter  Breen,  director,  Marin  County  Welfare  Department— that  is 
in  California— and  member  of  the  APWA  National  Council  of  Local 
Public  Welfare  Administrators. 

I  welcome  you  both,  and,  Ms.  Macllwaine,  you  may  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAULA  J.  MacILWAINE,  COMMISSIONER,  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY,  OH,  AND  CHAIR,  WORK  AND  WELFARE 
REFORM  TASK  FORCE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

Ms.  MacIlwainb.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Paula  Macllwaine,  a  county 
conmiissioner  from  Dayton,  OH,  and^  as  Mr.  Pease  said,  I  chair  the 
NACo's  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force. 

We  are  very  interested  in  this  whole  issue  because,  of  course, 
counties  pby  a  significant  role  in  delivering  human  services.  In 
our  State,  counties  are  the  main  deliverer  of  welfare,  and  in  my 
county  of  571,000  people  v/e  have  70,000  clients  on  the  welfare 
system  currently,  and  we  make  it  a  habit  of  meeting  with  our  cli- 
ents on  a  rM^ular  basis  to  see  just  what  they  think  about  welfare 
reform,  which  is  a  very  interesting  discussion. 

Almost  every  county  in  the  country  provides  local  tax  dollars  for 
welfare  ^  id  some  portion  of  other  kmds  of  social  services  and  em- 
ployment j^rograms.  This  year  welfare  reform  is  one  of  NACo's  top 
priorities,  and  we  have  a  Work  and  Welfare  Task  Force,  which  will 
be  meeting  for  the  third  time  tomorrow  afternoon  as  the  county  of- 
ficials from  across  the  country  are  meeting  for  NACo's  annual  leg- 
islative conference. 

Since  December  we  have  been  meeting  with  congressional  Rep- 
resentatives and  staff.  State  and  local  government  interest  groups 
and  advocacy  organizations.  We  are  meeting  this  Saturday  with  a 
focus  group  of  clients  from  the  Washington  area  to  talk  about  the 
whole  iss^  a.  Our  task  force  has  not  completed  its  work  but  there 
are  several  things  that  we  have  ironed  out  as  pcut  of  our  position. 
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First  of  all,  we  realize  and  believe  thai,  our  clients  want  a  pay- 
check rather  than  a  welfare  check.  As  a  long-term  goal,  we  support 
replacing  AFDC,  food  stamps  and  other  income  security  programs 
with  a  smgle  benefit  proffram.  And  one  of  our  clients  told  us  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  svstem  now  is  that  they  get  a 
check  and  coupons  at  the  banning  of  the  month  and  the  srocery 
stores  all  raise  their  prices  on  the  tood,  and  then  by  the  end  of  the 
month  they  have  nothirg  left  either  from  their  cash  or  their  bene- 
fits, and  they  are  suggriting  perhaps  we  ought  i/j  give  them  their 
benefits  more  often  thun  once  a  month. 

Since  poverty  is  a  national  problem,  we  prr^x)6e  that  the  Federal 
Government  fund  the  minimum  benefit  level  with  incentives  to 
States  to  supplement  the  minimum.  Another  idea  we  are  talking 
about  is,  as  an  interim  step,  we  also  continue  to  support  strength- 
ening and  simplifying  the  earned  income  disregards  as  one  of  a  va- 
riety of  ways  to  increase  work  incentives.  We  are  really  interested 
in  positive  incentives,  and  we  agree  that  there  must  be  a  stronger 
work  requirement  for  adult  AFx)C  clients.  We  are  looking  at  re- 
quiring AFDC  clients  with  children  6  months  or  older  to  either 
work,  pursue  a  hkh  school  education  or  a  degree  and  training  if 
day  care  and  medical  care  are  available.  Many  of  our  members 
have  stated  across  the  counti^  infant  care  is  the  most  difficult  to 

1>rovide  in  a  commtmity  and  is  a  much  higher  cost,  and  so  we  are 
ooking  at  the  problems  related  to  that. 

Our  task  force  also  emphasizes  the  critical  need  for  stronger  en- 
forcement of  child  support.  Both  parents  should  be  responsible  for 
their  children.  I  know  in  our  particular  county  and  our  State  we 
are  only  collecting  on  6  percent  of  the  AFIK  clients  for  child  sup- 
port, and  so  we  feel  that  a  lot  of  work  has  to  be  done  in  that  whole 
area. 

As  with  other  national  organizations,  we  are  looking  at  the  Wis- 
consin child  support  program.  We  are  very  intrigued  with  their 
automatic  wage  withholding  as  a  percentage  ol  the  obligors' 
income.  Our  clients  and  also  women  who  are  not  on  AFDC  t^  us 
that  when  the  noncustodial  parents'  income  increases  they  have  to 
keep  going  back  to  court,  hiring  attorneys  and  getting  money,  and 
it  is  very  expensive  and  very  html  to  do. 

Mandating  the  AFDC  unemployed  parent  program  in  all  50 
States  hasn  t  been  discussed  by  our  task  force,  but  we  are  going  to 
look  at  that.  We  think  that  an  income  support  system  must  work 
to  keep  families  together,  and  one  of  the  components  of  our  task 
force  proposal  is  that  we  keep  families  together  and  that  the  whole 
support  system  should  be  based  on  families. 

We  support  increased  Federal  support  for  child  care.  We  know 
that  there  are  two  main  barriers  for  many  of  our  clients  to  get  off 
the  AFDC  rolls,  that  being  the  lack  of  child  care  and  the  lack  of 
health  care  coverage.  One  of  our  members  suggested  that  we  be  al- 
lowed the  flexibility  to  use  Medicaid  payments  to  purchase  medical 
insurance  for  newly  employed  clients'  dependents  when  the  em- 
ployer doesn't  provide  it. 

We  are  examining  a  provision  allowing  localities  to  require  wel- 
fare recipients  to  enroll  in  a  selection  of  managed  h^th  care 
pland  without  going  through  the  Federal  waiver  process.  None  of 
the  reforms,  however,  that  I  have  suggested  will  ensure  selfHSuffi- 
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ciencjr  unleos  our  clients  are  educated  and  trained  for  the  work 
imk.  We  favor  requiring  teen  parents,  both  the  father  and  mother, 
to  punue  a  high  school  education  or  a  GED. 

Job  training  and  placement  servioea  are  other  essential  compo- 
nents to  the  welfare-to-work  qnstem,  and  local  officials  and  private 
industry  councils  under  JTPA  recognize  that  there  are  short  and 
long-tenn  recipients  with  di£fering  needs  for  support.  Because  we 
are  the  level  of  government  closest  to  our  clients,  we  feel  we  can 
best  determine  the  proper  mix  of  services;  target  groups,  service 
providers  and  the  loral  labor  market 

Federal  proposals  I  think  have  to  recognize  that  many  States  and 
counties  are  already  initiating  innovative  reform  programs  of  their 
own,  and  vire  think  that  it  is  very  important  tiiat  we  link  welfare 
and  employment  and  training  services  and  not  set  up  another  du- 
plicative training  service. 

While  we  haven't  developed  a  final  position,  our  task  force  has 
reached  a  consensus  that  tiiere  must  be  a  qrstem  of  case  manage- 
ment and  a  client  agency  contract.  This  should  allow  workers  to 
work  more  with  clients  instead  of  being  the  paper  pushers  that 
they  currently  are  because  of  complication  of  the  etystem.  There 
must  be  a  partnership  between  the  county  and  the  client  which  has 
realistic  expectations  on  both  sides. 

Finally,  I  have  closely  followed  the  current  reform  debate  and 
note  that  almost  everyone  agrees  with  the  concepts  of  reform  in- 
cluding education,  increased  support  services,  jcA)  training,  stronger 
work  requirements,  and  cash  assistance  benefits  witii  positive  work 
incentives.  While  it  is  time  to  refine  those  concepts,  we  also  need  to 
talk  seriously  about  the  cost  of  reform  and  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities to  be  taken  by  the  Federal,  State  and  local  govenmients. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  we  will  keep  you  in- 
formed as  our  task  force  fimshes  its  vifork  and,  hopefully,  work 
with  you.  We  hope  that  this  is  the  year  for  welfare  reform.  We  are 
hoping  that  our  association  along  with  the  Governors'  Association 
wiU  adopt  the  saying,  "Say  yes  t^  welfare  reform." 

Mr.  I^ASC.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Macllwaine. 

[Statement  of  Ms.  Macllwaine  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PAULA  J.  MACILWAINE,  COMMISSIONER, 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  OHIO,  AND  CHAIR,  NACo  WORK 
AND  WELFARE  REFORM  TASK  FORCE 


MR.  OOmtlUlf,  MDCBIRa  or  TBI  SmXUmXTVMM,  1  AM  nXJlk  MACZUTAINE, 

ooMiisszom  Di  MowNcnanr  oooimr  (daytoii)  ,  okzo  kkd  chair  op 

HAOO'S  1IQRX  AMD  mLTARI  RIFORN  TASK  PORd.    TKANX  YOU  FOR  TOE 
OPVORTUmTY  TO  IPIAK  NZTH  ITOO  ABOUT  NILPARI  RBFORM. 

C00MTZS8  PLAY  A  IZORXPZCANT  ROLI  ZR  OBZJVSRZRO  BONAR  8SRVICZS. 

oomnrzBS  zr  is  statbs  pay  for  a  pgrtzor  op  trb  berxpits  or 

AOMZRZRTRATIVB  OORTt  OP  TBI  AZD  TO  PAMZUBS  WITH  OBPENDERT 
CBZLOm  (APOC)  PROGRAM.    ZR  MY  BOMB  STATB  OP  OBIO,  TBX  88 
OOORTZBS  PAY  FOR  ARGOT  4  PBRCBRT  OP  TBB  APDC  BRNBPZT8  ARD 
ADMZRZ8TRATZVI  OOBTB.     LZKB  THB  HIkJORZTY  OP  STATES,  0HZ0*8 
OODHTZBS  OPBRAXB  A  OBRBRAL  RRLIIP  PROORAXf  NBXRB  ZR  TBB  CA8X  OP 
NY  OOPRTY,  WB  PAY  29  PBRCBRT  OP  THB  BBBBPZTB.     ZR  ADDITZOR  TO 
DZRBCT  IRVOLVBNBRT  ZR  1IBARS*T8ST80  BRTZTLBNBRTBf  AZMOST  BVERY 
OOORTY  ZR  THB  COORTRY  PROVZDBS  LOCAL  TAX  DOLLARS  TO  SONS  PORTION 
OP  THB  ASSORIMBRT  OP  WBLPARB,  SOCIAL  SBRVZCBS  ARD  BNPLOYMBRT 
FROGBAMS. 

BBCADSB  OP  OUR  PARTZCZPATZOR,  HB  ARB  VBRY  ARARB  OP  THB  PATCRIIORX 
OP  DROOOROZRATBD  PROGRAMS  ARD  THB  BOROBRSOIIB  PAPSRNQRX  POR  BOTH 
OOR  OOORTt  WORKBRS  MH)  THB  CLIBRTS.    RACO  BAR  LONG  CALLED  POR 

TAKIRG  ZRTBRIN  STBPS^TO  BBPDBII  THB  CDRRBRT  SYSTBH  WITH  THB  

UljTlNATB  GOAL  OP  COKPZXTBLY  RBPIACIRG  IT  WITH  A  C0NPREHXR8IVB 
8Y8TIN.    TBB  RBW  SYSTEM  WOOLO  PROVIDB  BMPLOINBRT  OPPORTURITIBS  AT 
ADBQUATB  WAGBS  POR  TBOSB  PBOPU  WHO  ARB  ABU  'iO  RORR,  ARD  A 
8IMPUPIB0  IROCMB  ASSI8TARCB  PROGRAM  FOR  Cim  OODMTY  RESIDENTS  WHO 
ARB  URABLB  TO  WORX. 

NACO  HAS  PARTICIPATBD  IR  WBIPARB  REFORM  DBBATX8  FOR  A  LONG  TIME. 
WB  RBVISBD  ARD  BXPARDBD  PROPOSALS  IB  1976  ARD  1981.    THIS  YEAR, 
IT  IS  AGADf  ORB  OP  RAOO'S  TOP  FRIORITIBS.    WB  CORRBBTLY  HAVE  A 
WORK  ARD  WELFARE  RBFORM  TASK  PORCB  WHICH  WIU.  BE  NBETIRG  POR  THE 
THIRD  TIME  TOMORROW  AFTXBBOOR.    WHILB  NARY  OP  THB  RBCOMNERDATIOHS 
WB  mm  10  YEARS  AGO  ARB  STILL  APPROPRIATB,  THB  TASK  PORCB  IS 
RXSBAPZRG  THBM  TO  PIT  TODMT'S  POLITICAL  ARD  PISCAL  RBALITIBS  AND 
RBCBNT  DRAMATIC  CHARGES  IR  WORK  PORCl  OtMOGRAFHiCS. 

8IRCB  OBCBIBBR,  THB  RAOO  TASK  PORCB  HAS  MBW)  PROM  OmGRESSIOHAL 
STAFF,  RTATB  ARD  LOCAL  GOVBBMMBRT  IRTBBBST  GROUPS  ARD  ADVOCACY 
ORGANISATIOMB.    WB  HAVE  SPSNT  LONG  PRODUCTIVB  DAYS  ZR  WHICH 
COURTY  RZACTBD  OPPXCIALB,  BUMAR  SBBVICBS  DmCTORS,  EMPLOYMBNT 
ARD  TRAZRZRG  AOHZRZSTRATOBS  ARD  OIHBRS  SAT  DORR,  SPOKE  FRANKLY 
ARD  BBOAR  IRORIRG  OUT  A  NACO  POSITIOR.    NHIll  WB  HAVE  NOT 
OCKPLBTBD  OOR  RBOOHNBBDATIOMS,  I  WART  TO  HICNLTGHT  THB 
DISCDSRI0R8  TIB  TA4B  PORCB  RAS  HAD  OR  IRCOMB  MAINTERANCB,  SUPPORT 
8BRVICBS  ARD  RDOCAfZOR  ARD  TRAIRIRG. 

FIRST,  OOR  TASK  FORCE  RBOOGRISBS  THAT  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  CLIENTS 
WANT  A  PAYGHBCK  RATHER  TRMI  A  WBLPARB  CRBCK.     ODRIRG  OUR 
NBXTIRGR,  I  HAVE  AX4I0  HEARD  THB  MXNBXRS  STRESS  THAT  REFORM  MOST 
BB  FOR  TRB  CBILDRBRt    TO  BAVB  MILLIORS  OP  THEN  IN  POVERTY  IS 
SIMPLY  0RACCBPTABX4* 

IROOH?  MAIRTBRARCB^  PARTICULARLY  APDC,  HAS  RBCBIVBD  A  GREAT  DEAL 
OP  DI»COSSIOR  ZR  OOR  TASK  FORCB.    WB  HAVE  A  LONG-STANDING  POLICY 
SUPPORTING  AR  APPROACH  SINILAR  TO  THB  AMBRICAM  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
ASSOCIATIOR'S  "PAMZgX  LZVIBO  STAMDARD."    AS  A  LONG-TERM  GOAL,  WE 
SUPPORT  RBPLACIRO  APDC,  POOD  STAMPS  ARD  OTBER  IRCOMB  SBCURITY 
PR06BAMS  WITH  A  SIRSIS  SBNBPIT  PAYMENT.    TBIS  BBNEPIT  WOULD  HAVE 
A  UNIFORM  STARDARD  OP  RLIGZBILITY,  WITH  BBREPZTS  ADJUSTED  FOR 
RXGICRAL  DZPPBRBRCRS  ZR  TBB  COST  OP  LZVIRG.    SIRCB  POVERTY  IS  A 
NATIONAL  PRORin,  WB  HAVE  PROPOSED  THAT  TRB  PBOBBAL  GOVERNMENT 
r*LLY  POND  TRB  MZRIMDM  RBNBPIT  LEVEL  WITH  INCBRTIVBS  TO  STATES  TO 
SiTPPIJMBRT  THB  MIRXMOM.    MORROVER,  IP  APDC  ARD  OTHXR  PROGRAMS  ARE 
RBPUCBD,  THB  RBW  SfJUtDARD  MUST  BE  RBGULARLT  IRDEXBD  FOR 
IRPUiTION  AND  SHOULD  ALSO  RECOGNIZE  TRB  TAXING  AND  PISCAL 
CAPACITIES  OP  DIPPBRXBT  STATES  AND  COUNTIES. 
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AS  AN  xnHUCM  nWP,  Wl  ALSO  COMTHrDS  TO  SUPPORT  STR£lf6THBNZN6  AND 
SZMPLIFTINO  TBI  BARNBD  ZNOOMI  DISRI0ASD6  AS  ONS  OP  A  VARIETY  OP 
NAYS  TO  ZNCUASI  NORX  ZNCBNTIVXS.    NRZLI  THE  NAOO  TASK  PORCZ  HAS 

NOT  PISCDSSID  TBS  SPBCZPXCS^  ZNCtBASXNGOIOUCTZONS  POR  WORK   

nPBNSBSy  GBZU)  CARI  AND  HCXJDDXNO  ZNOOMI  PROM  THS  lARNIO  INCOIIE 
TAX  CMDIT  (BZTC)  ARI  STSPS  TOMARD  ZVCRIASZNO  FOSZTZVB  NORK 
ZNCINTIVIS. 

IN  AODinOM  TO  POSZnvi  ZKCIHTIVIS,    WI  KAVS  AORSSD  THAT  THERE 
MOST  BE  A  STRUMttER  WORK  REQOIREKENT  POR  AOOIff  APDC  CLIENTS.  IN 
PARTICDLARr  WE  ARE  CQMOIDBRZWO  RBQjDZRIWO  APDC  CLIENTS  WITH 
CHILORBN  SIX  MOMTBS  CM  0U«  TO  EZTBBR  WOUi,  PORSOS  A  BIOS  SCHOOL 
DEGREE  OR  XHROU.  IN  TRAZNIM,  IP  DAY  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  ARB 
AVAILABU.    BONXVBRr  SOME  OP  ODR  MBOERS  ARE  OQMCERNED  ABOOT  THE 
HIGHER  COSTS  OP  INPANT  CAREr  BSP1CIAU.Y  WHEN  MOST  OOMHONITIES 
AIAEADY  RAVE  A  SBQRKA6E  OP  DAY  CARE  SLOTS.    WE  ALSO  WART  TO 
ENSURE  TBAT  WORK  RXQUIRENENTS  OOMTRIBUTB  TO  PAMZLY  STABIUTY. 

OUR  TASK  PORCE  ALSO  ENPBASISES  TBE  CRITICAL  NXBO  POR  STRONGER 
ENPORCENENT  OP  CHILD  SUPPORT.    ROTB  PARENTS  SHOUU)  BE  RESPCmSIBLE 
POR  THEZR  CHILDREN.    MOST  STATES  AND  COUNTIES  DO  NEED  TO  INCREASE 
TBXZR  OOLLBCTIOIIS.    BUT,  WE  ALSO  RECOGNISE  THAT  CHILD  SUPPORT 
CANNOT  BE  VISWEO  IN  ISOLATION.    MANY  OP  THE  ABSENT  PARENTS  ARB 
TEENAGERS  WITH  LITTU  EDUCATION  OR  JOB  SKZLLS  THAT  GIVE  THEN  AN 
INCOME  ALLOWING  THEM  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  CHILDREN.    POR  EXAMPLE,  IN 
I9S5  LESS  THAN  0MB  PERCENT  OP  APDC  PAMIUES  WERE  REMOVED  PROM  THE 
ROLLS  DUE  TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS. 

AS  WITH  OTHER  NATIOMAL  OMOANISATIOMS ,  WE  ARE  POLLOWING  THE 
WISCONSIN  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAM.      WE  ARE  INTRIGUED  WITH  THEIR 
PROGRAM  OP  AUTOMATIC  MAGE  WITHMOLDING  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OP  THE 
OBLIGOR'S  INCOME.    BUT,  WE  RBOOONISE  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMP^":XITIXS  OP  TRACXZNO  OBUOORS,  EMPLOYERS,  OOLUCTZONS  AND 
DZSTRZBUTZOHS  THROUGH  SUCH  A  SYSTEM  AND  WZLL  CONTINUE  TO  CLOSELY 
POLLOW  TBE  WISCONSIN  APPMACM. 

MANDATING  THE  APDC-UNBMPLOYBD  PARENT  PROGRAM  OM  ALL  50  STATES  HAS 
NOT  YET  BEEN  DISCUSSXD  IN  OUR  TASK  PORCE,  AND  HAS  BEEN  NOTED  BY 
STAPP  AS  AN  ISSUE  WE  MUST  TACKLE.    AN  INCOME  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  MUST 
WORK  TO  KEEP  PAMZLZBS  T06BTHBR,  AND  THE  APDC-UP  PROGRAM  ZS  ONE 
NAY  OP  DOZMG  JUST  THAT. 

WRZLS  WE  BBLZEVB  THAT  ABLB-BODZED  RBCZPZENTS  SHOULD  BE  REQUZRED 
TO  ENROU.  IM  WORK  EDUCATION  OR  TRAZNZNG,  WE  ALSO  BBCOGNZZE  THE 
ZMPORTANCB  OP    SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES. 

WE  SUPPORT  ZNCRBASED  PBDBRAL  SUPPORT  POR  CHILD  CARS.    THE  CARE 
MUST  BE  AVAZLABLB  WZTHZW  A  RXASOMABLE  DZSTANCB  PROM  HOME  OR  WORK 
AND  SROULD  BE  CONTINUED  ON  A  SLZDZNG  PEE  SCALB  POR  CHZLOREN  OP 
P;..^1TS  WHO  LEAVE  PUBLZC  ASSZSTANCB.    THE  TASK  FORCE  ZS  ALSO  ZS 
DZSCUSSING  MAYS  OP  ZNCRBASZNG  PZNANCZAL  INCENTIVBS  TO  EMPLOYERS 
TO  PROVIDE  CHILD  CARE  POR  THEIR  BIPLOYEES. 

HEALTH  CARE  COVBRAOB  IS  ALSO  A  HAJOR  CONCERN.    THE  TASK  PORCE  I^ 
CONSIDERING  COWTlBUlNa  MEDICAID  ELIGIBILITY  POR  AN  ADDITIONAL  Z 2 
MONTHS  POR  WELFARE  CLIENTS  WHO  LOSE  APDC  BECAUSE  OP  EARNINGSyPRON 
A  JOB.    WE  ALSO  FAVOR  ALLOWING  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  THE  X 


FLEXIBILITY  TO  USB  MBDICAID  PAYMENTS  TO  PURCHASE  MEDICAL  / 
INSURANCE  POR  A  NEWLY  EMPLOYED  CLIBNT'S  DEPENDENTS  WHEN  THE 
EMPLOYER  DOU  NOT  PROVIDE  IT.    WE  ARE  EXAMINING  A  PROVISION 
ALLOWING  LOCALZTIES  TO  REQUIRE  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  TO/ ENROLL  IN  A 
SELECTION  OP  MANAGED  HBALTB  CARE  PLANS  WITHOUT  GOING  THROUGH  THE 
FEDERAL  WAIVER  PROCESS. 

NONE  OP  THE  REFORMS  I  HAVE  DISCUSSED  WILL  ENSURE  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
UNLESS  OUR  CUENTS  ARE  EDUCATED  AND  TRAINED  POR  THE  WORKFORCE. 
OUR  TASK  FORCE  FAVORS  RBQUIRING  TEEN  PARENTS,  BOTH  THE  FATHER  AND 
MOTHER,  TO  PURSUE  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  OR  6ED.    IN  SOME  CASES, 
EDUCATION  MAY  NBED  TO  BE  PROVIDED  OUTSIM/THE  REGULAR  SCHOOL 
SETTING.    MEDICAL  CARE,  CHILD  CARE  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
MUST  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  THESE  TEBN  PARENTS. 
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m  nkXMim  m  wucaoMt  nmcu  m  m  otsn  mbbmhhixl 
ooMTonm  TO  tn  wgunn  to  none  sYmN*  xociOi  iuctid 
omozAu  m  WKpacn  xmoranr  oooiiczLf  un»  jtpa  noooiazs  that 
Tmai^Au  saoKT  jyn>  vam-nm  wacmwmmrtM  uirmxm  imos  roR 
tcAiniin  ^ttrnuvBL  or  oovmocnrT  closist  to  the 
CAM  WT  oRmmn  n  tmn  m  of  mvzcss,  target 

VZCI  PMVXOnS,  AMD  TH  lACAIi  LABOR  HARXBT.  PBDBSAL 
PBOPOtAM  MOBT  «BCOQWIB  TPT  lOUnr  SlATtt  KKD  COOimBS  ARI 

AWAor  mTXAfZM  zmovATzvB  mam  vtoanm  op  thbzr  onw* 
FBDOKAL  umBuaim  mmjo  lawnce  louaiRnf  AnmsmATzvi 

FUPgBILm  AMD  FISCAL  XlKnTZVBt  TO  DOOURAOB  TB06X  STATES  AND 

cmniMM  TO  emrfjjuE  to  p«velo»  iboquahs  that  lzvk  wblparx  and 
mwrmt  and  traxnuw  sikvxcis.  xvcbmtxvbs  rai  placzno  the 

MOKE  DZmCOUr  LOM-TBMI  NEZ^AKE  lECIFIEWl  INTO  JOBS  ABE 
SABTICDLABLf   


IT  »AS  IWT  DEVELOPED  A  flBAL  POSITION,  THE  TASK  POBCE  BA8 
BEACHP^A  CONSENSDS  THAT  THESE  MDST  BE  A  SYSTBH  OP  CASE 
MABAOEMENT  AND  CLXEHT/AOBNCT  CONTACTS.    THERE  HOST  BE  A 
PABTNEBSHIP  BBTNEBN  THB  OOONTT  AND  CLIEHT  mCH  HAS  REALISTIC 
nmCXATIONS  AND^OQALS  toward  ACH1EVIN8  SSLP-SOPPICIENCY.  TOO 
OFTEN,  THE  CLXENTKMEWURAER  RELATIONSHIP  HAS  BECOME  A  BOOTINS  OF 
COTOBTINO  A  BLXSIARD  FORMS  MHICR  IN  EFFECT  PORTRAY  THE  CLIENT  AS 
A  PERSON  WHO  CBOOSES  TO  SB  POOR  AND  INTENDS  TO  DEFRAUD  THE  COONTY 
AGENCY. 


FINALLY,  I  HAVE  CLOSELY  FOU0HED  THE  CDRRENT  REFORM  DEBATE  AND 
NOTE  THAT  AUIOST  EVERYONE  AGREES  WITH  THE  CONCEPTS  OP  BBFORM, 
IgCCTINSt    mjCATION,  INCREASED  SUPPORT  SEBVICES,  JOB  TRAINING, 
OTRONOEB  WORK  RBUUIUMENTS  AND  CASH  ASSISTANCE  BENEFITS  WITH 
FOSmVE  WORK  INCENTIVES.    NHIU  IT'S  TIME  TO  REFINB  THOSE 
CONCEPTS,  MB  ALSO  NEED  TO  TAUC  MORE  SEBIOOSLY  ABOUT  THB  COSTS  OF 
mom,  AND  THB  FINANCIAL  BBSPONSIBILITIES  TO  SB  TAKEN  BY  THE 
FEDEBAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVBBNHENTS. 

I  APPRECIATED  THIS  OPPORTUSm  TO  TESTIFY.    NE  NIU,  KEEP  YOU 
CTMOTD  ON  TO  PROQBBSS  OF  OUR  TASK  FORCE  AND  LOOK  FORNARO  TO 
WWIXNG  WITH  YOP  IN  THE  OOMINO  MONTHS.    X  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO 
ANSWER  ANY  QUBSTIONW. 
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Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Breen? 

STATEBIENT  OF  PETER  A.  BREEN»  DIRECTOR,  WELFARE  DEPART- 
MENT, MARIN  COUNTY,  CALIF.,  AND  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
PUBUC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  ALSO  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNOL  OF  LOCAL  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS 

Mr.  Breen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning.  My  name 
is  Peter  Breen.  I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association,  which  is  a  5&-year-old,  nonprofit  bipaitisan  association 
representing  State  and  local  human  services  adnunistrators  and 
6,000  individual  members,  many  who  work  with  our  local  welfare 
systems.  I  am  also  a  local  county  welfare  director  in  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  and  I  am  here  specificaUy  today  to  represent  my  colleagues 
among  the  Nation's  local  directors. 

On  behalf  of  these  colleagues  I  would  like  to  thadc  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  committee,  for  this  series  of  hearings.  And  par- 
enthetically—I  guess  not  parenthetically— I  would  li!ie  to  thank 
Representative  Kennelly  for  the  introduction  of  the  Family  Invest- 
«nent  Act  I  think  that  it  is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  toward 
the  progress  which  we  are  all  trying  to  obtain. 

At  the  local  level  we  really  know  the  situation  faced  by  far  too 
many  children  and  fiamilies  living  in  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
We  know  firsthand  the  shortcomings  and  the  strengths  of  our 
present  system  since  we  have  run  it  at  the  local  level. 

Last  year  APWA  conducted  a  survey  of  the  local  public  welfare 
directors  to  assist  us  in  our  study  of  the  ways  to  i^uce  poverty 
among  children  and  their  families  in  the  United  States.  They  said 
that  societsr's  responsibilities  to  the  poor  are  twofold:  First,  to  pro- 
mote self-sufficiency  for  the  poor  through  jobs  and  education;  and, 
secondly,  to  provide  humane  services  to  those  who  need  help  or 
those  who  are  in  temporary  need. 

When  we  asked  what  th^  considered  to  be  the  most  significant 
barriers  to  improving  their  agencies'  effectiveness,  our  local  direc- 
tors cited  several,  including  ti^e  lack  of  resources  and  the  shortage 
of  staff  to  meet  the  client  needs;  insufficient  resources  for  broad- 
scale  welfiare-to-work  programs;  inconsistent  r^ulations  across  the 
migor  benefit  programs,  particularly  the  AiTXJ  and  the  food  stamp 
program;  and  the  ever  popular  welfare  myths  and  the  negative 
interplay  between  these  perceptions  and  the  uphill  battle  to  get  the 
resources  for  the  poverty  programs  to  help  those  which  desperately 
need  the  help. 

When  we  asked  in  the  survey  whether  the  current  array  of  pro- 
grams is  adequate,  the  migority  of  my  colleagues  said  no,  and  by  a 
very  wide  margin.  They  recommended  undertaking  a  national 
family  policy  and  basing  benefits  on  need  and  not  on  family  compo- 
sition. 

The  last  recoromendation,  of  course,  refers  to  the  need  for  two- 
parent  coverage,  a  need  that  has  been  of  specific  concern  to  Mr. 
Ford  for  several  years  now.  Fortunately,  in  my  State  we  do  have 
two-parent  coverage,  and  I  might  add  it  is  a  significant  benefit  to 
those  we  are  trying  to  serve. 
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When  we  asked  our  directors  to  name  the  meet  critical  issues 
whidi  must  be  addressed  if  poverty  is  to  be  reduced,  my  colleagues 
cited  meaningful  job  training,  education,  a  family  focus,  adequate 
benefits,  adequate  shelter,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  teen 
pregnancies. 

A  majority  of  these  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  comprehensive 
welfiare  proposals  made  hy  the  American  Public  Welfisire  Associa- 
tion last  year  and  adopted  and  unanimously  apfroved  by  our  Na- 
tional CScmndl  of  State  Human  Service  Administrators  and  the 
Local  Council  of  Welfare  Administrators  in  September.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  contained  in  H.R.  12S5,  the  Family  Investment 
Act 

I  would  like  to  focus  today  very  briefly  on  two  of  these  proposals: 
the  diantagenpy  contract  and  case  management. 

The  contract  firsl  commits  the  clients  to  a  range  of  self-help  ef- 
forts»  and  secondly,  it  commits  the  States  and  local  agencies  to  sup- 
port these  efforts  hv  providing  the  necessary  services.  In  effect,  it  is 
a  disdiaige  plan  tibat  starts  at  the  beginning,  and  it  is  aimed  at 
eventual  selMufifidenpy  and  independence  from  the  mtem. 

Our  experience  as  public  welfare  administeators  has  taught  us 
that  the  majority  of  human  service  clients  want  to  accept  and  ful- 
fill their  obligations  both  as  dtixens  and  as  parents.  Under  the 
APWA  proposal  and  H.R  1255,  assessing  a  familv's  resources  and 
needs  is  the  first  step  that  is  taken  when  the  family  enters  the 
mstem.  For  example,  what  kind  of  daycare  ammgements  are  avail- 
able? What  are  the  £Emiily  needs?  CSould  one  or  both  parents  benefit 
from  parent  education  courses?  Is  there  a  problem  involving  drugs 
or  alcohol,  or  some  other  problem  calling  for  specific  treatments?  Is 
the  family  health  care  adequate?  Are  housing  needs  met?  All  of 
the  needs  that  relate  to  both  self-suffidenpy  and  the  family's 
strengths  and  stability  would  be  taken  into  account. 

Another  key  component  to  our  proposal  is  the  requu*ement  that 
we  in  the  human  services  agencies  establish  a  case  management 
qrstem.  These  services  would  help  as  families  assess  their  needs 
and  resources  and  as  the  contract  is  implemented  and  monitored. 
A  case  management  system  is  goal  directed,  the  goal  being  family 
self-sufifidenqr. 

Such  a  system  assures  coordination  of  what  is  now  a  vexy  frag- 
mented and  a  very  bewildering  array  of  programs,  both  to  the  cli- 
ents and  to  those  who  have  to  administer  them.  Case  management 
services  include  four  m^jor  functions.  Very  briefly: 

One,  to  assess  with  the  client  those  factors  which  influence  his 
enoplcgrability. 

Two,  to  develop  an  action  plan  based  on  the  assessment  of  specif- 
ic concrete  agency  and  client  activities  leadUng  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency. The  plan  will  have  well-defined  time  lines  and  benchmarks; 
for  example,  completion  of  a  GEi>  program  in  12  months,  to  secure 
oourtordered  child  support  within  6  months  or  to  complete  a  job 
readiness  training  program  within  3  months. 

Three,  to  arrange  the  program/services/resouroes  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  plan  through  direa  service  ddivery  or  purchase  of 
outoide  necessary  resources  or  referral  within  or  outoide  the  public 
wel&re  agenpy. 
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WhUe  the  case  manager  may  directly  broker  these  services,  pref- 
erence is  given  to  assisting  the  client  to  obtain  the  appropriate  edu- 
cation, job  training  and  other  family  support  services.  The  goal  is 
that  the  client  take  control  of  his  life  rather  than  having  the 
agency  do  for  him  or  do  to  him. 

Four,  to  monitor  the  implementation  of  the  contract  and 
progress  toward  self-sufficiency.  The  monitoring,  I  might  add,  is  a 
very,  very  incrediblv  important  part.  Because  with  monitoring,  the 
client  contract  can  be  modified  to  meet  both  the  client's  needs  and 
the  resources  that  are  available  or  not  available  to  that  client. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  area  included  in  the  subcommit- 
tee's suggested  list  of  testimony  topics  which  I  have  yet  to  discuss 
in  any  detail.  That  has  to  do  with  the  need  for  continuing  support 
services  including  daycare  and  medical  coverage. 

For  families,  as  they  work  toward  and  make  transitions  to  self- 
sufficiency,  clearly  the  AFWA  proposals  and  the  legislation  based 
on  the  proposals  envision  such  support  services  as  a  nugor  compo- 
nent of  the  agency  side  of  the  contract.  Unless  society,  represented 
in  this  case  by  the  State  and  local  human  service  agencies^  is  able 
to  provide  quality  daycare,  transportation,  access  to  continuing 
health  care,  the  mutual  obligations  siniply  cannot  be  enforced.  We 
can't  require  work  training  or  work  of  poor  fandlies  unless  we— 
sodely— fulfill  our  side  of  the  bargain  making  these  activities 
feasible  and  available. 

The  Illation  reflecting  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  health 
care  during  the  transition  to  selfHBuffidency  also  includes  the  ex- 
tension of  Medii^d  services  to  a  family  with  children  from  1  year 
after  the  family  is  working  and  no  longer  receiving  cash  assistance. 

Finallv,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  how  really  proud  I  am  to  be 
here  today,  first,  to  congratulate  you  on  behalf  m  our  association 
and  the  local  directors  for  the  commitment  you  have  made  to  see 
that  there  is  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform  this  year;  secondly,  I, 
personally,  am  proud  to  be  a  small  part  of  the  family  investment 
strategy  which  can  and  will  pay  off  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DoNNKiXY.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Statement  of  Mr.  Breen  follows:] 

Statemxnt  or  Pnn  A.  Bkbn,  Makin  County,  Caut.,  Wbltaki  DnicioR,  and 
nmDiNT,  Amducan  Pubuc  Weltaki  Asbociatiqn,  on  Bihalp  op  the  Aickugan 

PUBUC  WiLPAKI  AflSOOATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  LOCAL  PuBUC  WeL- 
PAKE  ADlONVnATCHM 

Good  morning.  I  am  Ptoter  A.  Breen.  I  am  preddent  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Aaeodation,  the  5S-year^ld  nonprofit,  bipartisan  aasodation  rmjtrmmmn^^g  State 
and  local  human  aervioe  departments  and  6,000  individual  members,  many^fwboai 
maik  within  our  local  social  welfare  qrstenL  I  am  also  the  Director  of  the  Marin 
Cmmty  Cahfbrma  Wel£ue  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  I  ana  here  today  specifically  representing  my  colleagues  among  the  Na- 
tion's local  public  wel£m  directois. 

On  behalf  of  those  colleagues  1  would  like  to  thank  you,  Bfr.  Quirman,  for  this 
sones  of  hearings  on  welfare  rsfbrm.  We  know  the  dire  situati<m  faced  by  fitf  too 
man;r  children  and  families  living  in  poverty  in  America  today.  We  know  the  short- 
oommgs  of  our  present  welfare  qrstem,  since  we  run  that  qrstem  at  the  local  level. 
Tm?*^  plessed  to  be  here  because  we  know  your  committee  shares  our  alarm  that  1 
child  m  4  IS  bom  into  poverty  in  America  today,  and  that  1  chiM  in  5  grows  up  in 
P<>^rty-FGT  the  last  2  years  my  coUeagues  and  I  have  been  engaged  m  a  project 
under  APWA  auspices  to  develop  solutions  to  the  problem  of  childhood  poverty  ami 
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have  jprodiio0d  a  mrim  of  rucmninwiiiatinnt  that  have  bean  moit  raoently  BKprmmd 
in  HA.  1266,  introduced  by  Raptaoontatiw  KannaUv  and  MtitiuL 

Laat  yaar,  AFWA  condiirtad  a  wirfay  of  local  puMic  waitoa  diractoni  to  awitt  ua 
in  our  ^toij  of  waja  to  reduce  povarty  aaioiig  cfaudren  and  thair  familicia  Local  wal- 
fiua  directon  ware  aikad  about  tha  oMigatiotie  batwaan  eodaty  and  the  poor.  There 
WM  YirtuaUy  unanimoua  agreemant  on  tale  iaeue.  Thnr  eaid  iode^e  reqionaibilitiaa 
to  the  poor  are  twpMd:  to  promote  aalf-aulBcanqr  tor  the  poor  throu^  Jobs  and 
education,  and  to  provide  'liumane  eenrioei"  to  tboee  unable  to  hdp  themeelvee  or 
in  temporary  neeo.  The  oUigatiooe  of  the  poor  were  referred  to  aa  '^taking  advan* 
taae-of  opportunitiea  offisred  17  eodety,"  to  devdop  their  own  potential  and  beocMne 
awaufficmt 

Aaked  idiat  thqr  conaider  to  be  the  moot  aignificant  barrien  to  iiuproving  their 
agenor'e  effectimnem,  local  directors  dted  eenvalt  including: 

BMOUICB  LDfrrATIONa 

A  lack  of  reeouroes  and  a  ihortage  of  itaff  to  meet  client  needs; 
The  overaU  reduction  in  federal  allocf^tiona  only  partially  o£bet  by  state  and  local 
government 

liwiffrient  funding  to  meet  local  oneigency  needs;  and 
Insufficient  resources  for  broad-scale  welfare  to  work  programs. 

OOMFLDrrT 

Too  much  regulation,  made  worse  by  rapid,  and  seemingly  capricioua,  changes  in 
rmilations; 

mconaistent  regulations  across  the  migor  benefit  programs,  particularly  AFDC 
and  food  stamps;  and 
Too  much  paperwork  and  paper-ahuffling,  not  people-helping. 

NBOATIVI  ruaUC  PlBCEPnEQNS 

Vi  waare  myths^that  young  girls  get  pregnant  in  order  to  receive  welfare,  for  ex- 
am^e,  and  other  stereotypes  limg  discredited  by  research;  and 

Tiie  negative  interplay  oetween  these  perceptions  and  the  ui^iill  battle  to  get  re- 
sources fbr  poverty  p'^y^**** 

The  survey  then  vrent  on  to  explore  the  nature  of  our  program  responses  to  peo- 
ple's needs. 

Asked  in  the  survw  vdiether  the  current  array  of  programs  ia  adequate  to  the 
needs,  the  minority  of  colleagues  said  "na"  and  by  a  venr  wide  maigin.  They 
pointed  to  the  woning  poor— time  vHio  worii  at  low-wi^  joos  and  cannot  afford 
health  insurance,  nor  receive  it  aa  a  job  benefit,  nor  qualify  for  Medicaid— aa  irorst 
off.  Directors  recommended  undertaking  a  naticmal  fiunily  policy;  tuning  AFDC  into 
a  femilv  allowance;  cashing  out  food  stampa;  and  "basing  benmta  on  need  and  not 
on  family  composition."  The  last  recommendation,  of  course,  refers  to  the  need  fbr 
2i)arent  coverage— a  need  that  has  been  a  specific  ocmcem  of  youra,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  several  years  now.  In  n^  State,  California,  vre  are  fortunate  to  have  two-parent 
coverage. 

When  asked  to  name  the  most  critical  issues  aluch  must  be  addressed  if  poverty 
is  to  be  rsduoed  in  the  next  10  years,  my  colleagues  dted: 

Maaningftil  job  training— with  adequate  ftinding,  coordinated  with  the  real-world 
job  market,  and  including  services  to  those  with  very  minimal  job  akills. 

Education— better  omiortunitiea,  and  better  ((uality  education. 

A  femily  fbcus— including  pdides  that  reinforce  the  value  of  marriage,  and 
strength  of  families,  including  parental  reqxmsibility  for  child  support  both  finan- 
cial and  as  a  nurturing  parent 

Adequate  benefita— so  that  families  are  assured  of  a  stable  economic  baav  while 
thev  are  preparing  themselves  for  economic  independrace. 

Housing— adequate  shelter  for  low-income  families,  at  prices  that  are  affordahle, 
shelter  that  wbni  subsidised  dcai  not  diaiqipear  when  assistance  ends. 

Teen  pregnancv— the  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  "too  early"  childbearing.  In 
order  to  reverse  the  trends  that  vrill  create  tomorrow's  depMident  familiea. 

The  mi^joritor  of  these  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
proposals  maoe  by  AFWA  late  last  year  and  approved  unanimously  1^  APWA's  Na- 
ticmal  Council  of  State  Human  Sennce  Administrators,  and  the  Nati<mal  Council  of 
Local  Public  Welfare  Administrators  in  September.  The  major  recommendations  are 
coDtained  in  H.R  1256,  the  Family  Investment  Act  of  1987,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Kennelly  and  Bfatsui  2  vreeks  ago. 
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Followmg  ii  a  brief  summary  of  thoee  propoaala: 

A  c]uintrBgmcy  ContFwt  upon  which  eliipbility  for  benefits  would  be  based.  The 
eontract  would  require  actioiis  by  clients  and  services  from  agencies  encompassing 
education,  emolopient,  and  strengthened  fiunily  life.  Work  or  education  towani  em- 
ployment would  be  required  of  parents  of  children  over  age  3;  work-related  or  other 
part-tioie,  out-of-tone  activity  would  be  required  of  other  parents.  This  is  the 
means  by  which  a  maintenance  qrstem  can  be  retooled  to  become  a  self-sufficienpy 
system  for  people  in  need. 

Aggressive  enforoement  of  child  support  laws  including  paternity  determination, 
viewed  as  a  responsibiliY  of  both  indiviauals  and  human  service  agencies. 

A  eomprriiensive  welure-tojobs  program  in  each  state  to  prome  the  services  nec- 
essary for  families  to  move  mtn  welfare  to  self-sufiBciency.  This  includes  a  strong 
connection  between  economic  develqpment  and  human  development  so  that  jobs  are 
available  for  thoae  now  dependent  on  wel&re. 

Increased  availability  of  aflGndable,  quality  child  care  to  meet  chOdren's  develop- 
ment needs  and  support  familiaa  woiking  toward  self-auflELciency. 

The  creatixm  of  a  Fajuly  Living  Standard  that  would  ensure  a  stable  economic 
base  as  fiunilies  work  towud  achieving  independence.  The  Family  living  Standani 
would  rq>]aoe  benefits  to  fiunilies  with  children  under  the  aid  to  fiunilies  with  da- 
pendent  children.  Food  stamp,  and  low-inocmie  home  energy  assistance  programs. 
The  "FL8>*  would  build  in  strong  work  inoentives  including  a  26  percent  earned 
income  disreganL  It  would  also  diaregsnl  any  amount  received  as  an  earned  income 
tax  credit  It  would  be  based  upon  a  nati<mal  methodology,  but  applied  in  each  state 
to  reflect  actual  li^on^  costs  in  a  given  area. 

Case  managenkmt  m  our  service  agencies  to  help  fiunilies  assess  their  total  needs 
and  reaouroes.  To  implement  and  monitor  the  contract,  and  coordinate  access  to 
needed  services  from  multiple  agendas. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  2  of  these  proposala--the  dient-agenpy  contract  and  case 
management,  which  are  most  director  the  local  administrator's  job  to  implement 
The  strong  belief  of  local  directors  is  that  the  mutual  obli^atbns  between  the  poor 
and  society  are  embodied  m  the  proposal  for  a  dient-agency  contract  and  a  case 


An  ag&ncy-mnkt  contract  is  designed  to  turn  mutual  good  intentions  into  mutual 
obligations  and  expectations.  The  core  of  the  contract  is  an  emplqyability  and  finan- 
cial assistance  plan,  from  whkh  flow  the  specific  obUeations  of  both  client  and 
agency.  The  contract  commits  clients  to  a  range  of  seffhelp  efiforts,  and  commits 
states  and  local  agencies  to  support  those  effbrts  by  providing  necessary  services.  By 
establishing  goals,  timelines,  and  benchmarks  the  contract  translates  mutual  expec- 
tations into  concrete  terms.  It  would  be,  in  efiiBCt,  a  "discharge  plan"  aimed  at  even- 
tual self-aufilcienc^  and  independence  from  the  system. 

The  client's  obligations  under  the  contract  includes  mandatory  work  and  educa- 
tion requiroments.  The  agpacy  provides  services  needed  to  support  the  fiunily's 
achievement  of  self-«u£Bcienpy.  Hie  contract  is  monitored  regiuarly  throu^  the 
process  of  case  management 

Our  experience  as  public  welfiune  administrators  has  tau^t  us  that  the  majority 
of  human  service  clients  want  to  accept  and  fiilfill  their  obligations  both  as  dtiaens 
and  parents.  Hie  contract  offers  a  dear  opportunity  for  successful  self^pport  ef- 
forts. Clients  aro  not  penalised  for  agency  fidlures  snould  ihey  occur.  The  contract 
itself  sets  out  theperformanoe  standards  for  both  fiunilies  and  agencies. 

Under  the  APWA  proposal  and  Hit  1256,  assessing  a  fomily's  resources  and 
needs  is  the  first  stra  that  is  taken  when  a  funily  enters  the  wdfare  q^stem.  Iliat 
assessment  does  not  fbcus  sol^  on  the  need  for  inorane  support  but  also  takes  in  the 
man^r  other  fiunily  needs  and  reaouroes  as  well.  TnHiM«tig  tha  parents'  educational 
attainmrat,  work  experience,  and  the  fomily's  developmental  needs.  For  example, 
what  sort  of  day  care  arrangements  are  available  given  the  fomUy's  needi?  Could 
one  or  both  parents  boiefit  nom  parent  educatlim  courses?  Is  there  a  problem  in- 
volving drugs  or  alodiol  or  some  other  problem  calling  for  specific  treatment?  Is  the 
famil/s  heath  care  adequate?  Are  houmng  needs  met?  All  of  the  "needs"  that  relate 
to  both  self-auffidenpy  and  the  fomily^s  strength  and  stability  are  taken  into  ac- 
count 

Another  key  component  of  our  proposal,  and  closing  linked  to  the  contract,  is  the 
requirement  that  we,  in  the  human  service  agencies  establish  a  case  management 
Qfstem.  Case  management  services  would  help  as  fomilies  assess  their  needs  and  re- 
sources, and  as  the  agen^-client  contract  is  implemented  and  monitored.  A  case 
management  qfstem  is  goal-directed— the  goal  being  family  selfHniflidenQr.  Such  a 
MywUm  enmires  coordination  of  what  is  now  a  fragmented  and  bewildering  array  of 
programs. 
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Specifically,  cam  management  indudea  four  migor  functiona: 

1.  To  mrnvm  with  1^  cuent  thoee  focton  which  influence  the  clients  employahil- 
ity.  These  include  educati<m;  work  experience;  family  development,  including  the 
health  statue  of  the  members  of  the  ftunily,  support  servicee  that  would  enable  the 
individual  to  work  (child  care,  transportation,  etc.),  and  strengthening  the  fomil/s 
^'informal"  support  mtems  which  can  promote  empl<^3rment;  as  well  as  family's  fi- 
nancial resources  and  the  need  to  supplement  income.  Hm  outcome  of  this  assess- 
ment would  be  identification  of  a  client's  strengths  and  potential  for  employment, 
the  availability  of  needed  services,  and  an  agreement  between  the  agency  and  the 
diMit  on  realistic  goals. 

2.  To  develop  an  action  plan.  Based  on  the  asseasment  of  qiecific  concrete  agenpv 
and  client  activities  leading  toward  client  setfaufBciency.  It  is  the  client  who  wiU 
take  the  lead  in  developing  such  a  plan  with  the  agen^  playing  a  supportive  role. 
Hie  plan  is  sipressed  in  the  form  of  a  contract  that  speonsa  the  actions  to  be  taken 
to  imi^ement  the  idan;  the  resources  to  be  made  available  to  the  dient;  and  the 
obligatiooa  the  dient  and  agenqr  accept  as  part  of  this  |dan.  Hie  plan  will  have 
well-defined  timetinea  and  benchmarks  of  success  (for  example,  completion  of  a  GED 
program  in  12  months;  to  secure  court  ordered  diild  support  within  6  months;  to 
complete  a  Job  readiness  training  program  within  8  months;  etc).  It  would  alao  indi- 
cate any  sanctions  that  will  be  miposed  if  the  contract  terma  are  not  met  including 
the  proviao  that  the  dient  will  not  be  held  accountable  if  the  i^ency  foils  to  provide 
the  contract  services. 

8.  To  arrange  the  ptqgram/servipes/resouroes  nscesaaiy  to  cany  out  the  |dan^ 
throu^  direct  service  delivery,  purchase  of  the  neceasaxy  rssoQicss,  or  referral 
within  or  outside  the  public  welfare  agency.  While  the  case  manager  nunr  directly 
'linger"  these  services,  preforenoe  is  given  to  aaristing  the  dient  to  obtam  the  ap- 
propriate educatkm,  job  trainina,  transportation,  child  care,  health  aervioes  and 
other  fomily  support  services.  Ae  goal  is  that  the  client  take  control  of  his  life 
rsther  than  hanng  agsnqr  "do**  for  him. 

4.  To  monitor  implonentation  of  the  contract  and  progi-eai  toward  sdf-euffidoicy. 
Throu^  regular  agency-client  contact,  adiievement  of  the  contract  terms  is  moni- 
tored, and  adjustments  to  those  terma  are  negotiated 

The  scope  of  aervioea  which  must  be  arranged  aa  part  of  this  piMnwing  process  can 
indwiy 

Regular  and  remedial  educational  progas?;,  *^^uding  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, basic  literacy,  vocational  education,  graduate  equivalency  diploma,  special  tu- 
toring; 

Job  orientation  rtrgrfms; 

Skill  training  programs; 

Family  assistanre  mod  support  services,  including  health  services,  counseling, 
child  care,  tran^wrtation,  etc.;  and 

Financial  support  services,  induding  identification  and  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port resources,  other  income  sources,  budget  management,  etc 

Bfr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  final  area  included  in  the  subcommittee's  suggested 
list  of  testimony  topics  idiich  1  have  not  yet  discussed  in  detail.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  need  for  continuing  supportive  services,  including  di^  care  and  medkal  cover- 
age, for  familiea  as  they  work  toward  and  make  the  transition  to  sdf^auffidency. 
Cieariy,  the  AFWA  proposals  and  the  legislation  based  on  the  propoaals  envision 
such  support  sc/vioes  as  a  migor  component  of  the  agency's  aide  m  thie  clientagency 
contract. 

Unless  society,  represented  in  this  case  by  the  state  and  loval  human  service 
agencies,  is  able  to  provide  quality  day  care,  transportation,  and  access  to  health 
care,  the  mutual  obligations  simply  cannot  be  enforced  we  cannot  require  work 
training,  or  work,  or  poor  fomilies  unless  we  fiilfill  our  side  ^  the  banpuu  by 
making  those  activities  feasible. 

The  legislation,  reflecting  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  health  care  during  the 
transition  to  self-euffidency,  also  includes  the  extension  of  Medicaid  services  to  a 
fomily  with  children  for  one  year  after  the  family  is  working  and  no  longer  receiv- 
ingcaah  assistance. 

We  are  talking  about  policies  and  programs  which  enable  parents  to  be  effective' 
and  rssourceftil,  and  wmch  recognise  the  possibilities  of  resu  improvement  in  tlio 
way  we,  as  a  nation,  deal  with  the  heretofor  intractible  problems  of  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  how  really  proud  1  am  to  be  here  today. 
First,  to  congratulate  you  on  bdialf  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  and 
all  of  the  Nation's  kxsal  welfare  directors  for  the  commitment  you  have  made  to  see 
that  there  is  a  comprehenaive  welfore  reform  this  year.  Secondly,  1  am  proud  to  be 
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a  small  part  of  a  family  invwtment  strategy  which  can  and  will  pay  off  in  the  deo- 
adeitocome. 
Thank  yoiL 

Mr.  DoNNKLLT.  I  ^'ust  have  one  quick  question  for  Ms.  Macll- 
waine.  Did  you  say  in  your  testimony  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
fathers  in  Ohio  paid  child  support  payments? 

Ms.  MacIlwaini.  Just  AFDC  noncustodial  collection.  It  is  about 
6  percent  in  our  county. 

Mr.  DoNNUXT.  In  the  county.  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  MacIlwaink.  We  just  recently  enacted,  though,  the  same 
law  that  you  have  in  Massachusetts  where  the  wages  will  auto- 
matu^y  be  garnished,  and  it  has  not  been  in  effect  enough  to 
bring  that  figure  out  We  anticipate  that  that  is  going  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  diflference. 

But  a  part  of  the  problem  is  that  our  court  system  does  not  place 
a  hiA  priority  in  establishing  paternity  and  ordering  child  support 
on  die  noncustodial  parent  of  an  AFDC  client  if^ey  are  unem- 
ployed. We  feel  very  differently  about  that  because  we  know  some- 
time between  the  time  when  that  child  is  a  haby  and  18  years  of 
age  that  fieither  is  probably  going  to  be  working.  But  we  have  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  that  £ather  on  a  computer  or  track  that  fa^'her 
somehow  so  that  a  court-ordered  support  will  be  in  effect  whenever 
the  father  does  get  a  job. 

We  have  not  figured  out  how  to  do  that  But  it  is  a  huge  prob- 
lem. We  are  $85  million  in  arrears  in  our  county  in  money  owed  to 
AFDC  mothers  from  noncustodial  parents. 

Mr.  DoNNKLLT.  What  about  in  your  county 

Mr.  Brbh.  We  are  doing,  I  would  say,  considerably  better.  We 
happen  to  be  in  a  more  afuuent  county  in  Crlifomia  and  we  are 
able  to  tap  into  that  resource  of  the  absent  parent's  income. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Brun.  It  is  around  85  percent  that  we  are  able  to  recover 
from.  But  again,  I  think  a  lot  of  it  is  the  economic  stability  and  the 
economy— being  the  second  richesi  county  in  the  Nation,  aside 
nx>m  one  of  the  counties  bordering  Washington,  I  think  it  is  Fair- 
fax. So  we  have  a  better  track  record  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DoNNiLLY.  But  85  percent  is  still  pretty  low. 

Mr.  BRUN.  It  is  pretty  low. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Yes;  65  percent  of  them  are  getting  away  scot 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  One  thing  you  could  do  is  look  at  the  incentive 
system  that  the  Federal  Government  has  set  up  on  collection. 
There  is  venr  little  incentive  to  collect  on  an  AFDC  client  It 
doesn't  pay.  It  costs  counties  a  lot  of  local  mon^  in  order  to  do 
that,  and  it  may  be  an  investment  up  front  but  in  the  long  run  it 
would  pay  off  if  we  could  do  it 

Mr.  Bbevn.  I  think  one  of  the  miyor  investments  in  the  child 
support  area,  also  it  is  one  that  I  am  veiy  concerned  about  is  not 
onhr  the  financial  support  of  the  absent  parent  it  is  the  emotional 
and  parental  support  that  that  parent  hals  the  resjpondbility  to  pro- 
vide to  their  cmld  as  a  parental  role  model  tlm>uc^  life,  even 
though  th^  may  not  even  be  the  custodial  parent  I  think  that  is 
of  mcgor  significance,  and  I  think  that  eventually  we  should  be 
looking  very,  very  strongly  at  that 
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Mr.  Donnelly.  I  am  not  so  sure  you  can  force  them  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Brbn.  No.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  But  we  can  force  them  to  financially  contribute. 

Mr.  Beeen.  Yee. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Pease. 

Ifr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thanks  to  both  of  you  for 
your  testimony. 

Bfr.  Breen,  as  you  know  from  my  questioning  the  earlier  wit- 
nesses, I  am  interesed  in  knowing  what  the  expansion  of  staff  costs 
is  likely  to  be  if  we  were  to  adopi^  or  if  you  were  to  adopt— at  least 
for  your  county— your  system  of  contract  arrangements  with  cli- 
ents and  then  vour  entire  case  manacppment  program?  What  do  you 
envision  would  be  the  increase  in  staff  required  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Bheen.  It  is  a  struqde  that  we  are  working  with  riffht  now.  I 
think  it  is  very  current/The  first  thing  that  we  are  looking  at  is 
that  we  have  a  large  number  across  this  country  and  in  our  county 
of  AFDC  workers  now  who  are  administering  a  myriad  of  applica- 
tions, 28-page  applications,  monitoring  of  clients'  income,  making 
corrections,  and  it  is  our  assumption  that  the  majority  of  ttiese  cur- 
rently assigned  AFDC  staff  will  be  able  to  be  retrained  and  will  be 
able  to  learn,  I  guess  you  might  say  the  new  approach. 

So  my  estimated  guess  is  that  at  the  local  level,  just  for  my  own 
county,  say,  if  I  had  ei^t  workers  I  might  have  to  add  two  to  three 
more  workers.  And  this  is  just  a  vexy  small— using  a  small 
nundber.  I  don't  see  it  as  a  m^jor  signincant  increase  over  time 
when  we  look  at  the  investment  In  ouer  words,  viAt  now  I  might 
have  ei^t  workers  doing  what  I  consider  to  be  ultimately  a  non- 
productive function.  It  is  very  productive  in  achieving  a  cash 
income  trannto,  but  it  is  not  productive  in  the  sense  of  the  long- 
term  strategy  of  helping  people  achieve  self-suffidenpy. 

So  my  sense  is  that  once  again  it  is  an  up-front  investment  that 
once  we  are  able  to  bring  into  the  program  those  persons  who  are 
volunteers,  those  persons  who  are  ready  for  work  and  just  need 
support  services,  ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  reduce— I  am  not 
suggesting  we  would  save  a  lot  of  mon^,  but  I  am  thinking  I 
would  like  to  see  that  it  be,  to  use  a  phrase  that  is  used  very  much 
back  here,  revenue  neutral  eventually. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  don't  know  if  you  are  femiliar  with  Public  Law  94- 
142  or  not,  but  it  is  a  law  that  was  enacted  back  in  1974  requiring, 
for  handioipped  students  in  educational  settings,  that  there  be  an 
individual  pnxram  worked  out  fbr  each  and  every  student 

Now  you  talk  about  a  similar  program  being  worked  out  for  each 
welfare  recipient,  and  I  think  that  is  probabfy  a  good  idea.  But  it 
occurs  to  me  that  taking  that  approach  and  doing  it  right  is  going 
to  require  more  time  than  filling  out  this  2(Ksome-page  application 
for  somebody.  I  am  concerned  about  that 

What  woiud  be  your  reaction  if  Congress  were  to  mandate  an  in- 
dividual contract  plan  for  eadi  welfare  recipient  and  not  provide 
anv  money  to  do  it?  Could  you  manage  that  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  Breen.  I  think  that  ethically,  if  I  had  a  contract,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  contract.  In  other  words,  the  contract  that  I  would  see, 
if  imieed  we  are  going  to  mandate  that  the  client  participate  in  cer- 
tain activities  and  not  provide  the  wherewithal  of  the  activities,  I 
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think  that  we  vould  continue  tc  frustrate  as  we  have  over  the 
years  the  client  s  attempt  to  become  a  part  of  the  establishment,  if 
you  will,  of  the  working-class  American.  I  would  have  some  reel 
ttx)uble  with  that. 

Ms.  MacIlwal^^.  I  think  if  Congress  mandated  it  we  would  have 
an  easier  time  of  implementing  it  if  they  would  allow  us  to  Keep 
the  monev  we  save  by  taking  clients  off  and  use  that  to  pump  it 
back  in  ttie  syBbem  a  lot  of  counties  would  like  to  try  tluit.  Our 
county  wouM.  We  think  that  if  the  State  and  Federal  Government 
would  allow  us  to  keep  the  annual  allocation  to  our  country  for 
benefits,  for  all  the  benefits  that  any  AFDC  client  would  be  eligible 
for,  and  allow  us  to  use  that  money  to  pump  it  back  in  the  system, 
that  we  couM  make  it  a  revenue  neutral  program. 

Because  vou  couldn't  take,  in  our  county  you  couldn't— we 
couldn't  J.  with  15,000  cUents  the  first  day.  It  would  have  to  be 
phased  in  over  a  number  of  years.  So  as  you  are  getting  people  off 
the  rolls  through  their  contract,  you  would  be  bringing  more  on, 
but  allow  us  to  keep  the  savings. 

Mr.  PSASB.  So  you  are  suggesting  that  if  you  receive  this  year  x 
millions  of  dollars  to  deal  with  20,000  clients  or  whatever,  that  for 
a  8-year  period  you  would  receive  the  same  amount  of  money  and 
then  you  would  have  some  flexibility  to  put  that  into  traditional 
payments  or  

Ms.  MacIlwainb.  Or  child  care  benefits.  Or  medical  benefits. 

Mr.  Peasb.  Or  wages  for  work,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Ms.  MacIlwainb.  It  costs  us  $8,000  now  for  a  client  with  two 
diildren  in  our  county  for  benefits,  and  our  caseworkers  tell  us 
that  they  can  buy  child  care  for  about  $2,600  and  an  insurance 
policy  with  an  HMO  for  $1,000.  And  if  we  treat  each  client  differ- 
ently, which  they  are,  for  some  of  our  clients  those  are  the  only 
two  things  they  need  to  work.  Some  of  them  it  is  only  one  support 
serivce. 

If  we  could  have  the  flexibility  to  do  that  and  then  keep  the  sav- 
ings from  the  other  benefits  that  the  client  would  no  longer  need, 
we  could  pump  that  ba.k  into  the  system.  We  think  that  the  flexi- 
bility has  to  go  along  with  it,  though. 

Mr.  Pbasb.  Sure.  About  a  year  ago  President  Reagan  talked  a  lot 
about  welfare  reform,  and  he  put  his  people  to  a  year-long  study 
and  they  came  out  with  somethmg.  And  as  I  read  the  recommenda- 
tions, essentially  it  says  letV  spend  the  next  5  years  experimenting 
locally  in  different  prograr  j. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  phrase  used  by  our  first  wiinesses  who  said 
we  should  avoid  excessive  eagerness  to  move  into  new  programs.  I 
don't  think  that  anyone  could  accuse  the  President  of  excessive  ea- 
gerness to  do  tlis.  But  I  am  aware  that  it  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  develop  and  force  upon  the  en^'re  United  States  a  new 
system  that  isn't  pretty  well  tested  in  advance. 

Where  do  you  think  the  reasonable  midpoint  is  between  spending 
the  next  5  years  funding  a  bunch  of  experimental  programs  here 
and  there  or  building  on  what  we  have  learned  in  doing  some 
things  at  the  national  level,  mandating  them  now?  Is  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposal  about  right?  Do  you  think  it  is  not  adventurous 
enough?  Should  we  just  go  forward?  What  is  your  feeling? 
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Ms.  MacIlwainb.  Well,  I  think  that  we  have  waited  long  enough. 
We  haven't  had  real  welfim  reform,  if  you  could  call  it  that,  for 
about  28  years,  ^d  frankly,  I  think  our  clients  deserve  something 
better  than  what  they  are  getting. 

But  I  cgree  that  there  is  such  a  wide  range  of  readiness  and  abil- 
ity to  han<Ue  the  kind  of  comprehensive  reform  that  many  of  us 
are  talking  about.  Even  in  our  own  State  of  Ohio,  where  in  the 
Youngstown  area  I  think  the  unemployment  rate  is  15  percent;  in 
our  county,  in  Dayton,  it  is  6  percent,  one  cf  the  lowest  in  the 
State— we  know  tlmt  we  have  the  ability  now  to  put  more  of  our 
clients  to  work  if  we  had  the  flexibility  in  the  program. 

The  way  the  administration's  bill  has  come  out  allowing  for 
waivers  for  communities  to  develop  their  own  programs  and  do  it,  I 
like  that  idea  because  that  fits  our  needs.  We  want  the  waivers  and 
we  are  ready  to  go  now.  We  have  it  worked  out  where  we  think  we 
can  do  it  now,  but  I  hate  to  see  it  be  an  experiment  over  5  years, 
and  then  evaluate  it  and  then  throw  it  out.  I  don't  want  to  wait 
that  long. 

I  don't  know  if  I  have  answered  your  question.  I  would  like  to  do 
it  now,  but  I  know  that  everyone  isn't  ready  for  it. 

Mr.  Brkxn.  I  think  that  my  perspective,  and  it  is  a  perspective 
that  pretty  much  reflects  the  perspective  <^  our  association,  that  it 
is  assumed  all  Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity  and  receive 
equal  treatment,  and  I  think  that  the  dmionstration  projects  have 
demonstrated  that  these  programs  are  veiy  successful  to  date,  and 
that  to  have  one  State  have  an  adeauate  and  another  State  to  have 
a  totally  inadequate  program  I  think  myself  it  would  be  philosophi- 
callv  unconscionable.  I  nally  do. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  one  last  question.  A  number  of  ^tnesses,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Seidman,  have  emphasized  that  the  current  standards 
for  ADC  payments  are  too  low.  They  haven't  been  brought  up  to 
date  in  a  long  time,  and  we  have  responded  that  we  realize  that 
but  that  is  an  expensive  proposition. 

If  we  have  to  make  a  choice  this  year  between  improviiig  ADC 
standards  and  perhaps  creating  a  national  standard  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other  hand  putBng  half  a  billion  dollars  or  so  into 
welfare  reform,  where  shoula  we  put  our  money? 

Mr.  Breen.  Do  you  still  beat  your  wife?  [Laughter.] 

That  is  a  very  diificult— it  is  a  very,  very  dimcult  question,  and  I 
•iiink  that  it  probably— wow— I  almost  want  to  defer  here.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  attempt  to  do  both.  I  thhik  we  have  to  maintain 
and  try  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  American  citizens  to  a 
level  where  they  can  survive  without  having  to  be  put  in  a  position 
where  Uiey  have  to  determine  whether  to  eat  or  to  pay  rent. 

I  also  believe  that  the  reforming  of  the  system  is  mcredibly  im- 
portant, unless  we  want  to  continue  it,  I  think  that  we  have  to  look 
at  this  as  a  whole  package.  We  are  looking  at  a  program  that  has 
taken  60  years  to  put  in  place.  We  now  have  to  take  a  look  at  that 
program  and  we  nave  to  deinstitutionalize  the  program  itself  and 
those  people  that  we  have  institutionalized  by  being  on  AFDC,  and 
I  think  we  just  must  move  forward  at  whatever  level  we  can  in  all 
areas. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  I  think  there  is  a  couple  of  other  answers,  too. 
One  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  total  inflexibility  of  a  system 
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where  maybe  one  client  needs  more  of  a  cash  payment  per  month 
to  do  certain  things.  Well,  they  could  say  to  us,  we  have  a  way  of 
getting  food  for  our  family  but  we  really  need  more  money  to  pay 
rent  or  do  something  else.  We  cannot  take  that  person's  money 
that  they  are  eligible  for  food  and  move  it  over  to  a  cash  payment 
to  raise  their  cash  payment  level. 

The  system  is  just  totally  inflexible.  And  my  feeling  is,  if  you 
gave  us  the  flexibility  and  allowed  us  to  try  and  serve  each  client's 
needs  as  worked  out  between  the  client  and  the  caseworker,  that  it 
wouldn  t  be  as  expensive  as  you  may  think. 

And  I  think  another  thing  that  the  States'  experiments  have 
shown  us  m  many  States  across  the  country,  although  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive up  front  to  make  an  investment  for  this,  the  payoff  in  the 
long  run  is  cnrerwhehning.  It  has  happened  in  the  States  where 
™®y  have  had  an  up-front  payment  and  more  money  into  welfare 
reform.  They  have  taken  a  lot  of  clients  off  and  it  has  saved  tax 
money  in  the  end 

Mr.  PfcASE.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Mrs.  KenneUy. 

Mrs.  KsNNELLY.  Mr.  Breen,  is  your  Ckingresswoman  Barbara 
Boxei? 
Mr.  Brxbn.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Kknnmxy.  WeU,  you  ar3  very,  very  well-represented  here. 

Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony  and  your  excellent  answers 
to  that  last  question.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Breen,  that  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  are  here.  Because  down  the  line  farther  on  this 
year,  when  you  are  sitting  with  your  colleagues  of  APWA  and  they 
are  wondering  why  welfare  reform  isn't  going  more  smoothly  and 
why  Mr.  Johnson  isn't  just  whipping  us  all  into  shape,  you  tell 
them  about  this  mornings  testimony  coming  fit)m  various— con- 
servatives to  liberals. 

We  aU  gave  the  speech  before  we  did  welfare  reform,  and  how 
wonderful  we  all  want  welfare  reform.  We  are  into  the  hard  part 
now,  trying  to  agree  on  how  we  get  there.  So  I  am  delighted  you 
are  here  so  you  will  be  able  to  share  with  your  colleagues  how  diffi- 
cult it  IS  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Bbsbn.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Kennelly.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 
Mr.  Donnelly.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
[Submissions  for  the  record  follow:] 
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SIMOMENr  CF  1HE  HDNORABIB  DON  BONKER 
U.S.  HOOSE  OP  raPHESBflATIVES 
BEFORE  IBE 

cxMansE  CM  hmts  md  means 
suBoomms  cm  public  assisimce 
MD  iioiFunMarr  OMaeATioN 

Fiebniary  19,  1987 

Mr*  Chaicnan,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  ny 
thoughts  on  one  of  the  most  critical  and  challenging  issues  on  the  1987 
legislative  agenda. 

NO0t  of  us  %iould  agree  th^t  past  and  current  federal  inocne  assistance 
progrons  have  played  a  significant  role  in  atten^iting  to  OGobat  poverty  in 
this  country.   But  %ie  can  also  agree  that  the  curtent  program  contains  serious 
flaws,  the  nost  ii^portant  of  which  is  its  short-tem,  quick-fix  approach  to  a 
very  ooaplex  pcohleni. 

Offering  financial  assitanoe  to  fanilies  without  providing  for  future 
eoononic  independence  does  not  and  will  not  work.   The  key  to  a  successful 
welfare  pcogran  requires  a  fundaaental  change  in  focus,  from  welfare 
dependency  to  eooncnic  independence  and  fanily  stability. 

He  are  currently  exploring  this  apisoach  to  public  welfare  in  Washington 
state.   The  Fanily  Independence  Progran  (FIP),  proposed  ty  Governor  Booth 
Gardner,  would  conbine  state  funds  with  existing  federal  monies  currently 
available  for  AFDC  and  related  food  staap  benefits,  creating  a  single  block 
grant.  This  approach  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  and  ccnplexity  of 
adnlnistering  current  welfare  prograns  ty  incorporating  a  nunber  of  social 
service  prograoB  and  financial  assistance  into  a  single  entity. 

Boononlc  independence  is  the  paraonunt  goal  of  the  state  FIP  proposal. 
Accordingly,  Governor  Gardner's  plan  places  job  training  and  education  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  public  service  prograns.   In  the  past,  public  assistance 
prograM  have  often  failed  to  provide  the  sense  of  personal  aoccqplishnent  and 
dignity  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  having  a  job  and  making  a  livable  wage. 
Absentee  fathers  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  state's 
proposed  training  progran,  which  ultimately  could  help  to  resolve  the  problen 
of  recovering  unpaid  child  support. 

Past  programs  have  not  provided  adequate  child  care  services,  an  area  that 
is  of  increasing  inportance  in  households  where  both  pare^^t/.  vork.  By 
including  this  service,  the  Family  Indepenience  Program  would  provide  more 
opportunities  for  family  members  to  secure  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  described  only  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Wachlrjgton  staue  Family  Ind^endenoe  Program,  but  I  think  the  proposal 
reflects  a  logical  approach  to  welfare  reform.    In  fact,  the  FIP  reflects  the 
same  goals  and  principles  as  you  outlined  in  your  JaiiJary  25th  statement. 

As  the  Oonmittee  moves  forward  on  this  inportant  issue,  I  would  encourage 
ay  colleagues  to  consider  the  "  Kington  state  prrposal  carefully.  In 
particular,  I  would  hope  tht*        federal  welfare   «^orm  package  enacted  by 
Congress  would  allow  suf  f  i'  Ibility  for  cbee  •  types  of  creative  state 

initiatives. 

We  can  no  longer  affon  dize  families  without  offering  them 

opportunities  for  self -suf  fx  The  solution  is  to  build  19  the  family, 

give  them  a  sense  of  dignity  b..   ^rth,  and  provide  them  with  enployment 
opportunities  that  will  free  them  from  crippling  econonic  dependence. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Oonmittee  for  this  o^rtunity  to  testify. 
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Ststaaent  to  tba  Comittee  on  V^ya  and  Means 

Sutnitted  tf  Jaoa  K.  Boorstein,  Independent  fiesesrcber* 

March  19.  1987 


At  the  coneludiof  eeeeion  of  the  Governor'*  Conference  lest  aonth, 
Governor  Dakakle  cautioned  perticipant*  that  the  solution  to  welfare  vae 
prevention  of  ite  need.    Hie  three -y*er-o Id  Maseacfausetts  experiaent,  in 
helping  Mlfere  recipients  to  both  quelify  for  and  receive  jobe,  is  yielding 
two-pronged  reeulte:    e  record  nuaber  of  people  have  becoae  independent  fro« 
welfere,  but  e  record  miaber  of  people  ere  now  sppljing  for  welfare.  Tne 
experlRvnt  hae  gained  e  reputetion  in  the  broad  low  incoae  coHunity  for  its 
uaefulaeee  in  providing  training  and  Job  placeaent. 

The  very  eucceee  of  the  experiment  could  becoae  ite  freat  undoing.  How 
can  e  etete  efford  to  help  ell  irtio  aay  perceive  its  procraa  so  rewarding  that 
th^  toss  eeide  their  dead  end  Jo  be  to  qualify  end  epplj  for  public  assistance? 

I  found  eiailar  resulte  —  that  when  low-incoae  people  perceive  public 
assistance  to  their  econoaic  advantage,  they  aaj  well  restructure  their  lives 
to  qualify  and  eppljr  ~  froa  mj  own  rweeerch.    Firet  I  conducted  an 
ethnographic  etudy  in  an  effort  to  describe  predicUbOy  epproprlete  behavior 
of  an  unwed  aother  and  her  extended  faailjr.    Since  the  findinge  inliceted  that 
DO  one  wae  eeming  financial  eupport,  I  looked  into  public  eesisUnee  to  find 
the  category  aoet  likely  to  eeeiet  thea  and  fouul  Aid  to  Faailies  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC).    The  ethnography  describes  the  faaily'e 
relationship  with  AFDC,  and  how  it  nee  etructured  to  benefit  froa  the  ultiaate 
support  the  public  eeeietance  would  provide. 

flext,  together  with  Oevld  Danlele,  e  etudent  of  Systea  Dynaaice  et  2!IT.  I 
enalyscd  the  resulte  of  the  ethnography  so  mj  findinge  could  be  quantified  end 
used  in  a  Systea  J)ynaaice  aodel.    Tnie  type  of  aodel,  developed  there  by 
Professor  Ji^  Forrestsr,  is  iaporUnt  for  its  cspacity  to  sxplaln  sM  analyse 
tn:'  cause  of  prcblei  behavior  between  organisational  end  huaan  behavi-^r.  Once 
valideted,  it  raproducee  tne  hietorical  relationship,  end  ie  thus  ussful  for 
examining  the  iffect  of  elteniative  poUciee.    Mr.  Daniels  and  I  found  that  bf 
sxtending  t:io  aodel  into  tfas  future,  to  2016,  while  continuing  the  present 
pattern  of  AFDC,  the  percentage  of  the  Aaerlcen  popuUtion  who  ere  poor 
increesed. 

Ve  experimented  with  el te native  policies  to  ovsrcoas  poverty.    Ours  wee 
e  preliainary  model,  so  we  considered  only  tnose  teete  which  we  deemed  most 
useful  for  dsveloping  poUcy  insight.    We  did  not  try  combining  r  'blic 
eeeietance  with  work  beceuse  in  the  pset  work  etrategiee  had  failed  to 
overcoae  poverty.    One  teet,  coabining  e  superior  prograa  of  educetion  while 
continuing  to  aaintoin  AFDC,  found  an  ineignificant  decline  in  the  nuaber  of 
dependents  on  public  smsistancs  ovsr  time  .    When  we  tried  the  educetion 
program  without  eny  welfere,  the  reduction  of  poor  decreased  very 
eignificently,  elthough  tne  evidence  took  elmoet  20-25  yean  to  be 
epparent.    Thue  the  model  confirmed  that  prevention  of  the  need  for  welfare  - 
by  asanm  of  placing  full  effort  on  educetion  -  wee  the  most  effective  means 
for  ovsrcomiiig  povert>. 

He  eesuae  that  the  model  showed  education  to  be  the  aost  effective  policy 
for  lowering  the  poverty  level  because  it  offered  vhe  beet  chance  of  eecuring 
eeming  potentiel  end  getting  ahead.    To  underetend  why  the  effectiveness  of 


•Question-   M.A.  Department  of  Famlliee  «  Communities,  Teechere  College, 
Coluabie  Univereity,  1981,  fl.A.,  Department  of  Psychology,  Hood  College,  1949. 
Sxperience-    fiesearcher  for  the  Mayor's  Offics  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Servicee  in  «YC,  Comaittee  aeaber  (boerd  of  directore)  of  George  School, 
prograa  coneultent  for  International  Instituts  of  Hural  Reconstruction, 
program  dssign  for  Intsmational  Kducstional  Development. 
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incraMia«  •ducation  and  taz«iDfttin«  APDC  took  yeara  to  be  realised,  I  tuned 
to  ms  etlmograptur.    Ttaa  cbildren  began  their  lives  uuler  faaily  coadxtxona 
tHat  robbed  tbea  of  sore  than  only  occasaional  affection.    Aa  they  becaae 
teena^rs  with  no  role  aodela  who  were  educated,  or  aaployed,  the  lofty 
aspirationa  each  generation  had  for  education,  a  career,  and  faai  y  life 
faded.     The  ham  APDC  cauaed  in  this  faaily  seeaei  evident. 

I  have  ezpreeaed  mj  iapreeaiona  of  the  coaple^  probleaa  the  faaxly  - 
eapecxallj  teenakgera  -  face  in  an  acticla  entitled,  "Viewpoint,"  vnxch  followa 
thle  etateaent. 

The  probleaa  eofteodered  by  AFDC  go  beyond  the  confines  of  iulividual 
faaiUea  or  evan  an  sconoaic  claee,  and  affect  the  eociety  at  large. 
Secretaxy  of  Labor  Brock,  speaking  to  the  Governor's  Conference,  said  that  the 
average  age  of  people  in  the  workforce  will  go  fro«  55-59.    Kighty  percent  of 
naw  entriae  will  be  noaen,  ainoritiae.  the  leas  well-educated,  and  dropouts  of 
the  nation's  public  school  syatea.    In  other  worde,  soon  the  poextions 
available  will  outstrip  qualified  applicitnte. 

The  recent  White  House  atudy.  Up  Froa  Dependency.    A  Mew  iational  Public 
Aaaietanca  Strategy,  docuaenta  that  AFDC  has  hurt  rather  than  helped 
low-incoM  faalliee.    Pinallj  the  Preeident,  the  Govamon,  and  legislators 
have  conceded  that  tha  problea  of  the  poor  auat  be  alleviated.    Mow  we  need  to 
daaign  a  prograa  that  «1 11  achieve  the  goal  of  aaking  people  capable  of 
earning  aupport  thsaaalvee.    It  auat  take  into  account  accuaulated  knowledge 
of  people  *e  expected  behavior.    It  auat  be  deaignad  to  ainlaise  financial  and 
huaan  coata.    Baoauae  children,  are  evidantallj  the  priaary  victiaa  of  APDC, 
and  the  poorest  Aaericans,  it  seeaa  ressonahls  to  focus  s  fint  rate 
prevention  prograa  on  thea.    A  child'e  valuee  are  foraed  before  he  or  ehe  aete 
foot  in  a  public  achool.    If  prevention  of  poverty  ia  to  have  any  aeaning  we 
auat  give  young  children  in  their  foxaative  years  the  opportunity  to 
experience  love,  to  learn  soae  akillit  and  to  gain  sslf-confidsncs. 
Baby-sitting  esnters  uy  psnait  aethers  to  work,  but  sje  inadequate  for 
helping  children  tomrda  achieving  aelf-aufficienoy. 

Laating  resulte  take  tlae  to  be  realised.    A  eucceestul  prograa  will 
concentrate  its  sf forts  on  reducing  poverty  and  the  need  for  welfare  rather 
than  etraeeing  the  aitigation  of  ita  effacte.    This  atratsgy  will  pv  off  in  a 
strongsr  Aaerica! 


laagine  this. .. 

...Tou  were  bom  to  a  14-ysar-old  aotner,  raiaed      her  and  your 
29-year-old  grandmother.    You  hardly  knew  your  father.    You  could  never 
predict  your  aother'e  behavior  -  eoaetiaea  shs  cuddled  you,  other  tiaes, 
sick  and  tired  of  being  aaddled  with  you,  «he  ^eft  you  noae  alone.  Your 
frlende'  faailiea  were  alailar. 

Altnough  you  probably  never  left  your  coaaunity,  you  did  watch  TV, 
and  thie  broadened  your  taagination.    you  dreaaed  of  getting  a  good 
education  and  having  a  career.    But  aaong  your  faaily  and  friends, 
litsrslly  no  one  had  aanaged  ^.hat. 

In  echool,  your  teachera  apent  aore  tiae  keeping  order  than  teaching. 

When  you  tried  to  do  well  in  echool,  your  peera  Jeered  et  you  for 
etudying  and  induced  you  to  Join  thea  on  the  eteeta.    Their  conatant 
preaaure  forced  you  to  coaproaiae  your  goale. 

Your  houaehold  and  faaily  probleas  also  interfered  with  your 
etudying.    There  were  frequent  disruptions:    your  aothar'a  m»n  frisnds. 
lack  of  heat  in  aid-winter.    Money  wae  alwaye  scares  aul  soas tiaes  your 
faaily  went  hungry.    Hhen  your  aother  waa  aick,  you  worried  aul  felt  you 
ebould  take  aore  responsibility  and  spend  your  tiae  not  m  echool  but 
earning. 


Reprinted  froa  Hood  College  Aluana  Nagatine,  Spring  1987  (USPS  #249-480). 
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B«c«uM  of  tte  mmnj  distraction.,  you  te««n  to  g»t  feiUng  gndas. 
rou  lo«t  iDt«r««t  io  sebool  •nd  btfan  to  look  for  th«  effectioo  and 

you  dido  t  ««t  at  boaa.    You  got  pragnant  and  dropped  out  of 

Thia  acanario  ia  playad  out  tf  tbouaanda  of  faailiaa  ic  tfaa  U  S 
aspaciallj  in  our  urban  cactara.    Cirla  liica  tb.  ona  I  have  daacribad  lack  a 
placa  to  turn  for  balp. 

>^i..^V^?r  I?  o't«°  of  how  to  balp  or  rafuaa  to,  btcauaa  tbsy  faar 

baing  auai  if  tbay  spaak  tbair  »inda.    Tbtra  ara  :,o  few  guidance  counaalora. 
tbat  the  aait  to  sea  tbea  ia  long  and  the  aaaaiona  brief 

Would  eha  baw  benefited  fro.  acre  eax  education  and  aora  tmilj  planning 
aanricee?   Would  aba  have  poatponed  baring  aaxual  relationa  if  .be  bad  bad 

Tin  ^^^'^  ^P**^  ^""^      abortion  if 

it  bad  been  aore  accaeeible?   t ould  bar  life  bava  been  differant  if  aba  bad 
been  trained  for  e  job  or  if  e)  3  bad  bean  offaiad  e  job? 

SpecieliMd  educetion  end  acceee  to  aervicea  are  neceeaaxr.  of  couiaa. 
But  for  aoMona  in  aueb  family  end  coMunity  circ«etancae,  I  beUeva  tbeaa 
aervicee  ere  little  tban  bandaida  wbicii  fail  to  raapond  to  baeic  needa. 

Aa  for  e  Job,  evan  if  ebe  bad  been  trainad  for  om    bar  clwncaa  of 
keeping  it  aould  bare  been  eli«.    BaMber.  valuae  ahe  giaw  up  witb  ware 
incoapatible  witb  workplace  expectetiona.  and  ber  educetion  aay  bare  been  ao 
acant  tbat  aba  would  bava  been  unaui table  for  advenceaent.    The  aore 
diecouraged  aueb  girle  bacoae.  the  fUrtbar  aap.„tad  tbay  beco-a  fro.  their 
goeie. 

#  Pi*nain«  aanricee  end  ebortion  era  incoapatible  witb  bar  deeire 

for  e  babar  to  love  ber.    If  feaily  planning  aanricee  end  job  training  were 
inapproprUta.  what  balp  might  bava  pravantwl  bar  froa  falUng  victia  to  her 
faaily  end  cowinity'e  pattam?  ~ 

iMgine  thie... 

laagine  tnat  in  ecbool  you  ware  in  a  Mall  group  with  a  teacher  who  ted 
i^if!'*!^".!"*  "^"^  ViaualiM  how  leeming  would  bava  been 

facilitated  if  aba  had  helped  you  undaratand  the  ralavance  of  what  aba 
waa  taacbing  to  the  naade  you  would  bare  in  your  life.    How  would  you 
bava  been  effected  if  ahe  had  inapired  your  confidence  kv  ebowing  you 
that  you  were  leeming,  you  were  aucceading? 

«  *  5"'''^,****  acaona  had  bean  available  to  Ulk  with  ebout  your  aaiiy 
out-of-achpol  concama,  who  could  help  you  to  develop  raaUatic  goala  and 
guide  you  toward  achieving  tbea. 

I~<ina  alao  tbat  counaalora  helped  your  Mtber  to  unlentand  the 
prograa  you  were  enrolled  in.  ao  tbat  ahe  would  txr  to  be  a  balp  rather 
tban  a  bindranca  to  you.  *^  ra*nar 

thev  ^l^^        C»«*«ther.  «ra  tban  likely,  ere  both  high  .cbool  dropouta. 
they  aajr  alao  have  grown  up  in  e  foreign  culture  end  bava  bad  little 
axperience  in  bow  to  auccaed  in  thia  coaplaz  aociaty. 

Ultlaately.  aoat  girla  in  thia  aituetion  accept  the  life  tbair  faaily  baa 
bean  living  for  the  paet  two  or  thrae  generationa.  It  ia  aiaply  too  difficult 
for  e  teenager  to  be  differant  froa  ber  fmily  end  peera. 

A    'J^*l  ^°  •^'"ol  and.  aaaking  the  effection  end  epproval  they 

don  t  gat  at  boae.  be-iae  aarually  active.    All  too  aaiv  conaciouely  decide  to 
Ijt  pragnant.  noping  to  aetiefy  their  actional  cravinga  bry  having  a  babv.  a 
bajy  that  would  alwaya  naad  and  love  thaa.    In  addition,  they  would  becoaa 
eeteeaad  a  fUll  woaan.  ^^^vmm 

Chancee  ere  tbeaa  girla  were  aupportad  tgr  Aid  to  faailiaa  with  Dependent 
ChxJdren  (AfOC).  Thie  public  eeaiatance  allowa  woaan  eupport  if  they  live 
with  at  leeet  one  under-17  child  wboae  fetber  ie  ebaant.  It  elao  providee 
what  aahy  low-level  jobe  do  not  -  fall  beeltb  cere  for  each  faaily  a-ber. 
uaually  beginning  with  prenatal  care.  The  «,tber'a  aeager  educetion  aight 
have  aade  budgeting  difficult,  but  eh.  had  little  problM  reeliaing  that 

°5hf?.^JHf  reli.hl.  tban  living  on  aemed  incoae. 

?    '^'f*  •••i»**aca  prograa  aight  aa«  naca.Mry  and 

faailiaa  -  I  believe  the  fact  that  only  a  .ingl.  parent  ««y  qualify  baa  verv 
daaagiag  effecte  on  aaay  bouaebolde.  After  AFOC  legialetion  caae  into  being 
faailiee  with  aa'riad  parante  experiencing  financiel  difficultiee  eppaerad  to 

//T!.        Elation-  -  to  break  up.    And  ae  the  incidence  of  iingle 
parant  faailiaa  incraeaed.  poverty  incraeaed.    Children  have  beccae  the 
priaary  victiaa  -  the  pooraet  Aaaricana.    And  the  K>ra  the 
childran-beering-childran  pattern  continuee  (e  generation  wlmj  form  in  orly 
thirteen  yeara}.  the  ^ra  coaplez  and  wideepraad  the  negetive  fell-out  froa 
the  pattam  ia  becoaing  for  ell  of  eociety. 
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tfbat  A..ebt  bave  helped  ©up  hypothetical  youngster  to  avoid  teenage  unwed 
■otherhood? 

...iMgine  that  your  frianda  bad  had  the  saae  opportunitiee,  so  that 
instead  of  aUnding  out  aa  different,  you  would  Inetead  have  been  in  atep 
with  your  peara. . . 

In  vj  viaw,  thie  nurturing  approach  would  help  girla  avoid  unwed  teenage 
■otherhood.    But  one  Problea  peraiata. 

livan  whan  auch  girla  rscaive  help  both  for  ayaptoaa  and  the  core  of  their 
problaaa,  praaature  aotharhood  atill  looaa  aa  an  oainoua  threat.  Mhenever 
thay  bacoM  diacouragad  -  aa  awaryona  doea  froa  tiae  to  tiae  -  the  very 
axiatenca  of  AFDC  offara  an  altemativa,  a  crutch.    AFDC  la  there, 
diacourMxag  thaaa  girla  froa  putting  forth  full  effort  wnen  their  need  la 
graateat.  If  you  baUawa,  aa  I  do,  that  what  would  help  -  the  nurturing 
approach  to  tha  core  problaa  -  vould  alao  deter  todv'*  teenagers  froa 
bacoBiag  aothara,  lat'a  consider  how  it  could  bacoae  a  reality. 

At  praaant  and  for  yaara  to  co«a,  our  nation' a  debt  will  prohibit  adding 
aigaificant  apanding  for  social  probleaa.    Yet  daapite  these  conatrainta,  we 
continue  funding  AFDC  aa  a  aaintananca  progrma  for  people  who  are  poor  - 
without  funding  a  program  to  prevent  aoro  froa  becoaing  poor.    Congress  «ind 
the  adainlatcation  are  in  the  procaaa  of  raappraiaing  spending  for  social 
prograaa.    Their  choice  will  dataiaina  the  fabric  of  our  aociety.  Although 
private  origanicationa  often  fund  creative  solutions,  these  can  aerely  be 
bandaida  oa  tha      ^ttt  and  coaplax  problaa? 

LA  prograa  of  pre-aducation  for  young  cnildren  in  th»ir  formative  years 
would  build  J  their  akilla»  valuas  and  confidence.    Thuo  poverty  will  finally 
decline.    The  nuaber  of  people  will  increaae  who  «.ii  have  what  it  takes  to 
support  tbeaaelvaa^  to  live  in  dignity. 
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Mr.  Chalman  and  Nenberst 

My  naae  is  Art  r^os  and  I  represent  the  great  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  the  California  State  Assenbly.    Thank  you  for 
inviting  ne  to  address  your  subcoraslttee  on  the  subject  of  work 
and  welfare.    Regrettably »  I  aa  unable  to  travel  to  Washington 
D.C.  on  the  dates  you  have  scheduled  for  your  hearings.    I  am 
subsdtting  the  following  written  cosBents  for  the  hearing  record. 

As  one  of  its  key  architects,  I  an  pleased  to  tell  you  about 
California's  GAIN  program  and  to  bring  you  up  to  date  >n  its 
implementation. 

I  am  very  proud  of  what  we  accomplished  in  California.  I 
think  we  have  demrastrated  our  coMitment  to  Califomians  who  are 
less  fortunate.    And  we  did  so  with  overwhelming  bi-partisan 
support,  once  again  showing  that  all  of  us,  whether  liberal  or 
conservative r  can  put  aside  our  ideological  differences  to  help 
those  who  need  our  help. 

GAIH  is  the  latest  step  in  our  efforts  to  eliminaw«  poverty 
among  our  children.    He  started  several  years  ago  when  we 
strengthened  our  child  support  enforcement  system  to  make  sure 
that  absent  parents  lived  up  to  their  responsibilitiss. 
Subsequently,  I  passed  a  law  which  set  minimum  standards  for 
support  so  that  parents  would  pay  at  least  as  much  as  the  state 
for  the  support  of  their  children. 

Last  year,  we  enacted  GAIM  and  ended  two  decades  of  debate 
and  rhetoric  about  welfare  reform  In  California.    It  mark4»d  the 
end  of  a  system  that  has  fostered  dependency,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  help  those  who  can  work  go  to  work. 

GAIN  Is  a  new,  bold»  and  innovative  program.     It  offers  the 
most  coaiprehensive  blend  of  programs  ever  assembled  in  one  state 
to  help  the  poor.    It  is  designed  to  offer  solid  opportunity » 
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Max  hope  and  dignity,  centered  around  a  fundamental  human  need 
for  honest  work. 

I  believe  GAIN  offers  a  model  for  the  nation  and  a  unique 
opportunity  for  you,  as  national  policy  makers,  to  learn  from 
California's  experience. 

I  say  this  for  several  reasons. 

1st.    GAIN  includes  all  of  the  elements  experts  around  the 
country  say  are  needed  for  successful  welfare  reform 
programs  —  child  care,  supportive  services,  education, 
and  training. 

2nd.    GAIN  is  targeted  at  long  term  welfare  recipients.  For 
too  long  we  have  had  programs  that  have  focused  our 
energies  and  our  efforts  on  people  who  would  have 
helped  themselves  without  government's  intervention. 

3rd.    California  faces  circumstances  which  the  federal 

government  is  likely  to  face  %#hen  implementing  any 
national  welfare  reform  program.    California  relies  on 
58  counties  to  iaplemsnt  the  program  that,  like  the  50 
states,  have  very  different  problems  and 
characteristics . 

Yet  GAIN  is  flexible  enough  to  let  each  county  tailor 
their  GAIN  progr>*m  to  their  local  circumstances  —  to 
their  local  labor  market  needs,  their  welfare  client 
characteristics,  and  their  local  resources. 

4th.    California  is  committed  to  a  rigorous  and  scientific 
evaluation  of  our  efforts.    We  have  built  random 
assignment  into  our  implementation  efforts  so  that  we 
will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  GAIN  makes  a 
difference  in  our  fight  against  welfare  dependency. 

5th.    Most  important r  it  is  happening.    GAIN  is  gradually 

being  implemented  in  our  counties.    Since  last  July  ten 
counties  have  begun  operations.    Their  budgets  alone 
total  $52  million  and  they  expect  to  serve  37,500 
participants  during  their  first  year  of  operations. 

By  law,  all  counties  must  begin  their  GAIN  programs  no 
later  than  September  of  1988  but  they  may  phase-in 
their  caseloads  over  a  tiro  year  period.    By  1990 r  when 
GAIN  is  fully  operational,  California  will  be  spending 
more  than  $400  millio'  a  year  to  help  approximately 
230,000  AFDC  recipient    find  jobs. 

To  put  this  into  perspective,  California  will  spend 
more  each  year  than  the  national  WIN  appropriation 
during  its  peak  years. 
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WHAT  IS  GAIN? 


r-#««™  i!        P'^f^^ct  of  the  nation's  best  ideas  on  welfare 
refora.    He  learned  fron  the  experiences  of  other  states  notahlv 

Sld^??  iJ*;;.^?  I"*'^*"  ^  liberals  and  conservatives.    And  we 
?5  this  infomatian  to  shape  a  program  that  delicatelv 
balances  the  needs  of  society  with  those  of  the  individual! 

M^A  single  parent  who  is  on  aid  (AFDC-PG) 

wage  earner  of  a  needy  two  parent  family 

GAIN  takes  the  concept  of  social  obligation  ~  previously 
tossed  .round  as  a  euphemism  for  client  obligation  and  more 

ss?s"'?ii^.";:!:t'L^?/?""r^^^  ^'^-^  obl;gi?JorcuS"wo 

w«y».    CllantB  mat  participate  but  the  state  nuat  provide  the 
.ervices  „ece..ary  to  help  the.  find  and  aaintiin  eSJl^nt. 

On  the  one  hand,  OAIN  requires  the  state  to  provide  a  vast 
array  of  services,  essential  to  any  welfare  refora  effor?.  ?hese 
SSIvr"«™J^:i'''  ''"i?  transportation,  ^"J^r 

S-H^iS^!:  re-edial  education,  «,d  other  education  and 
training  designed  to  help  a  person  find  a  job. 

♦h.»°?»*?!  "^f'  ^'  "«ndatory~but  this  does  not  mean 

S  ^hi!  i    "jcessarily  punitive.    Rather  than  using  intlSidatiSS 
nL^?f?;!  ;       provides  an  opportunity,  a  second  chance  lor  its 
participants  to  becone  productive  i.i«.bers  of  their  comnunity. 

on  «n"!i!!I?  against  Goliath.  GAIN  places  clients 

on  an  equal  footing  with  the  welfare  office.    Clients  participate 
in  decisions  aff«:ting  their  lives.    Counties  must  llstSS  tS 
^''^l^l^li  ^^'^ho^::.?'  individual.^  allow'?he. 

if  "P*^^*        how  this  will  be  done.     (For  the  record,  i 

rwSiJS''u;2  iJ'l^.tlV  •^1*-?^^^  of  how  gain  work;.*  5^e^«, 
I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  what  the  law  says.) 

According  to  the  GAIN  statute: 

o    counties  shall  provide  education  and  employment  training 
services  necessary  to  help  participants  fiJid  and  keep  a 

«te?^*'  ^^"^^  ^ocal  market 

^    ^^f??^*  *  legally  binding  contract  that 

outlines  what  services  they  will  receive  and  what  their 
Obligations  are  under  the  program. 
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t?SLw"'L.S"S?,5  education, 
nwdS.  arrangeinents  that  best  suits  her 


?^:r?i:J?"?ii;?s^a'??r:"u^at^s?."'-''  set\^!er^r." 
si;^^o^^t^^'2^s?  •"■^""^  -"^^ 

siBp.y  hand  out  certificates-a  poor  substitute  for  a  job. 

«d^c2""'i^^LfJ"'/''  i"~«i=ient,  services  shall  not  be 

par?iciMte  P"*^'  ""^       'equired  to 

it  moStf^       targeting  scarce  resources  to  those  who  need 

Mandatory  workfare  is  not  punitive  or  make-work  Workf.r. 

^"  which  a^„i„ 

n«2^^v    ^  5  """"in  active  in  the  labor  market 

to  prospecti^  " 

GA^'i^clSdSS"?!"'''  •''^'"^  displace  regular  employees. 
GAIN  Includes  language  that  prevents  using  Workfare 
Placenants  to  replace  paid  employees.    iSL  lS^ISIae  was 

^Srtf«e  ""^O"  "ho  fear^S'^SSI  ' 

workfare  slots  would  result  in  the  loss  of  existing  jobs. 

There  are  sanctions  but  they  are  more  humane  mora 

cLn^-       »    Y'  designed  to  give'people  " 

chance,  not  simply  add  to  a  person's  misfortuni. 


second 


JSe^j^^St"Sn"%:\%f;ii„r««"?^?;nh^^^^ 

workfare  asSi^Sme"!"^"'  ""^"^  ^"  »  ""^^ 

Persons  who,  for  the  first  tine,  refuse  to  particioate  ' 

Jr^hJ^"  "'"iV  Pi"""  O"  venSSr'^p^^^nirior 

Alnl^J^l'  ."""^^':  payments  limit  the  person's 
^«  fSi            "P""^  "Ot  penalize  the  child?2n  who 

pSmctpSt"™"^'  their  parent's  rSfSsil" 
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Ped«r«l  fiscikl  sanctlona,  which  cut  off  aid,  apply  only  if 
soneona  still  refuses  to  participate  after  three  months  of 
vendor  payments,  or  if  someone  refuses  to  participate  for 
a  second  time. 


GAIN  IMPLEMENTATION 

Our  implementation  efforts  are  just  beginning.    While  ten 
counties  have  begun  operating  GAIN*  some  have  been  doing  so  for 
less  than  three  months.    There fore r  I  don*t  have  numbers  to  show 
how  many  people  have  found  jobs,  how  long  they  have  been  there  or 
how  much  California  has  achieved  in  grant  savings. 

This  will  become  available  as  we  have  more  experience  and  as 
we  begin  our  evaluation. 

However,  I  have  some  snapshots  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you. 

o    The  need  for  remedial  education  is  much  greater  than  we 
ever  anticipated.    Fresno  County,  which  was  the  first 
county  to  start  its  GAIN  program,  reports  that  half  of  its 
new  applicants  and  t%#o-thirds  of  its  continuing  caseload 
need  sone  form  of  remedial  education.    Client  surveys  from 
other  counties  show  that  Fresno's  experience  is  not 
unusual. 

o    Job  clubs  are  an  inexpensive  and  effective  way  to  help 
people  who  do  not  need  remediation  find  jobs.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  percent  of  those  who  participate  in  job 
clubs  find  employment.    This  experience  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  states  which  have  job  clubs. 

o    Many  AFDC-0  clients  are  men  who  have  worked  all  of  their 
adult  lives  and  suddenly  find  themselves  unemployed  due  to 
factory  shut  downs,  company  closures  or  relocations,  etc. 
and  with  unemployment  insurance  benefits  exhausted.  In 
these  cases,  GAIN  is  working  with  another  innovative 
California  program  —  the  Employment  Training  Panel.  This 
program,  funded  by  employers  who  pay  a  portion  of  their 
payroll  tax  into  a  training  fund,  provides  retraining  and 
job  placement  for  displaced  or  potentially  displaced 
workers. 

o    Although  the  program  is  mandatory  for  mothers  with 

children  over  six,  counties  are  experiencing  a  high  rate 
of  volunteerism  from  mothers  with  children  under  six.  In 
counties  where  the  program  has  started,  there  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  to  sell  the  program  as  an  opportunity. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  acceptance  by  both 
AFDC  recipients  and  the  public  at  large. 
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o    The  mandatory  nature  of  the  program  is  an  asset  for  many 
long-term  recipients.    The  counties  point  to  case  after 
case  of  women  who  were  afraid  to  come  in  the  door,  who 
would  not  have  volunteered  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
risk  another  failure.    Yet,  their  attitudes,  demeanor,  and 
dress  change  after  they  go  through  the  job  clubs.  They 
learn  thej  can  succeed,  find  a  job,  and  regain  their  self 
esteem. 

o    workfare,  as  California  has  redefined,  is  seen  as  a 
positive  component,  not  a  make-work  requirement.  Napa 
County,  who  was  initially  opposed  to  workfare,  is  finding 
that  using  workfare  as  a  work  experience  component  helps 
their  newly-trained  graduates  learn  about  the  world  of 
work,  provides  them  with  employment  references,  and  keeps 
them  active  in  the  labor  market. 


INTANGIBLE  BENEFITS 

There  have  been  other  benefits  to  GAIN  which  are 
unquantifiable.    We  see  new  hope  in  a  demoralized  welfare  system, 
improved  coordination  among  different  agencies,  and  innovative 
thinking  that  focuse  i  on  problem  solving. 

Let  me  give  you  some  exan^les. 

o    As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Oversight  Committee  for  GAIN 
Implemantation,  I  have  heard  testimony  around  the  state 
from  county  welfare  employees  who  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
best  things  about  GAIN  is  the  change  they  see  in  peoples' 
attitude.    For  the  first  time  in  a  long  time,  workers  feel 
that  they  will  be  able  to  help  people,  not  simply  give 
them  their  checks  and  tell  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

o    I  have  also  heard  time  and  time  again  that  GAIN  has 
resulted  in  improved  coordination  of  services.  Los 
Angeles  county,  which  won't  be  implementing  its  GAIN 
program  until  next  year,  felt  that  having  the  law  on  the 
books  has  already  paid  off— during  their  GAIN  planning 
process  they  have  discovered  resources  in  the  community 
they  did  not  even  know  existed. 

As  one  GAIN  coordinator  put  it,  "We  have  been  talking  to 
professionals  who  we've  never  talked  to  before.    We're  all 
sitting  down  at  the  same  table — educators,  employers, 
welfare  workers,  trainers— to  tackle  one  problem.  That's 
a  powerful  combination." 

o    Finally,  counties  feel  the  freedom  to  shape  a  program  that 
is  going  to  meet  their  individual  needs  and  they  are 
coming  up  with  innovative  solutions  to  particular 
problems. 
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On«  rural  county  has  no  public  transportation  so  It  Is 
exploring  van  pools.    Others  pay  for  minor  auto  repairs  so 
that  people  can  get  to  and  from  work  or  training. 

Another  county  which  relies  henvHy  on  agriculture 
recognizes  that  Its  economy  wl-^  not  generate  enough  jobs 
for  GAIN  trainees.    Therefore,  they  are  exploring  a 
relocation  allowance  for  people  who  are  willing  to  move  to 
the  more  urban  areas  of  the  state. 


HOW  CAN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNKENT  HELP? 

o    By  adopting  consistent  policies  that  str^^ngly  support  all 
efforts  to  help  ATDC  recipients  become      'f  sufficient. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  on 
Work  and  welfare  amply  dociunents  what  It  calls  "a 
patchwork  of  administrative  responsibilities  and  lack  of 
overall  progreun  direction". 

It  reconmiends  that  program  author  Ize^i' on;  for  the 
different  work  and  welfare  programs  be  consolidated  and 
funding  levels  made  consistent  across  programs  without 
reducing  state  flexibility. 

Ir  California,  for  example,  we  are  struggling  with  the 
effects  of  thin  patchwork.    As  I  mentioned  before,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  remedial  education.    Although  the  W^n 
program  would  allow  us  to  pay  for  remedial  education  and 
the  accompanying  support  services,  funds  are  to  limited 
that  the  state  Is  paying  most  of  these  costs,    nis  Is 
because  remedial  education  Is  not  an  allowable  *.j»-lvlty 
under  the  regular  AFDC  work  programs  funded  by    ^  le  IV-A 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Therefore,  I  fully  support  the  GAO's  recommendations. 

o    By  allowing  the  states  to  share  In  all  of  the  savings 
associated  with  serving  long-term  welfare  recipients. 

The  federal  governmert  must  recognize  that  there  are 
differences  among  welfare  recipients  and  that  helping 
long-term  recipients  will  require  a  significant  Investment 
up- front  In  ordei  to  get  the  expected  pay-back  In  savings. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  proposed  a  bonus  payment  program  In 
the  JTPA  program  for  states  that  serve  long  term  welfare 
recipients. 

I  fully  support  his  proposal.    I  suggest,  however,  that 
this  bonus  should  be  expanded  beyond  jtpA  and  allow  the 
states  to  share  In  the  actual  grant  savings  that  are 
realized  from  their  efforts  with  long  term  recipients. 
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I  »ay  this  because  GAIN  places  an  emphasis  on  serving  long 
term  welfare  recipients.    The  JTPA  system  alone  is  unable 
to  meet  our  needs  and  we  expect  to  use  all  available 
resources  for  this  purpose.    Thus,  we  expect  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  our  adult  education  system  and  our  community 
colleges,  most  of  which  are  funded  by  the  state. 

VJI^  "e  successful  in  our  efforts,  the  stare  will  recoup 

9rant  savings.    However,  as  the 
MDRC  evaluation  of  our  San  Diego  program  showed,  it  is  the 
federal  government  who  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
program  savings  because  of  the  sharing  ratios  of  costs 
associated  with  the  various  programs. 

By  giving  the  states  the  flexibility  they  need  to  operate 
their  programs. 

For  example,  we  believe  that  the  "100  hour  rule" 
discourages  unemployed  fathers  from  accepting  part-time 
employment  whilo  on  aid.    This  is  because  current  federal 
policies  require  that  their  family's  grant  be  discontinued 
if  they  work  more  than  lOO  hours  a  month.    As  a  result, 
there  is  a  disincentive  for  heads  of  households  to  take 
entry  level  johs  because  they  are  likely  to  bring  home 
significantly  itss  than  they  would  receive  from  APDC. 

Fresno  county  requested  a  waiver  of  this  rule  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  counterproductive  to  GAIN'S  goals. 

They  have  reason  to  believe  this. 

U  .der  our  Refugee  Demonstration  Project  (RDP) ,  which 
serves  time-eligible  refugees,  we  have  waived  the  100-hour 
rule  and  found  that  refugees  accept  entry  level  jobs  and 
supplement  their  incomes  with  a  grant.    However,  as  sSSn 
n^i>     ?  become  time-expired  and  no  longer  eligible  for 
RDP,  they  quit  their  jobs  and  go  back  on  aid  full  time. 
We,  therefore,  lose  the  savings  associated  with  the 
reduced  grant,  and  refugees  lose  valuable  on-the-job 
experience  that  would  assist  them  in  their  climb  up  the 
career  ladder.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
denied  Fresno's  request  for  the  demonstration. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  your  subcommittee. 


-  8  - 
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DELTA  SIGMA  THETA  SORORITY,  INC., 


Hatch  23,  1987 


The  Honorable  Harold  Ford,  Ch&irp:.n 
SubcoMittae  on  Public  Aaaiatanr^e 

and  Uneiq>loyMnt  Coapenaatlon 
Comittaa  on  Hays  and  Naana 
U.S.  Houaa  of  Rapreaentativea 
1102  Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  d.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressaan  Fords 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  views,  concerns  and  suggestions  that 
address  crucial  proposals  for  Welfare  Reforn.    llie  Sorority  has 
125,000  MBbers,  725  Chapters  in  the  U.S.,  Africa,  Europe,  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Caribbean.    Founded  in  1913  at  Howard 
Univereity  in  Washington,  D.C.  the  aeabership  is  coaprised  of 
college  educated  woaen  in  undergraduate  chapters  and  aluanae 
chapters.    Delta  Sigaa  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  is  a  non-profit 
public  service  organisation  that  has  over  the  past  74  years 
consistently  devoted  its  effort  toward  iq>roving  the  quality  of 
life  at  hoae  and  abroad. 

Here  specifically,  at  this  particular  tiae,  we  are  subeitting  our 
positions  on  certain  iteas  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
Subcoaaittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Uneiployaent  Condensation 
regarding  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFOC) 
prograa. 

-    State  Operational  Plans  for  Job  Placeaent 

A  review  of  a  current  Bill,  HR  1255  does  not  explicitly  state  a 
proposed  eechanisa  for  insuring  and/or  requiring  states  to  locate 
jobs  for  AFDC  recipients.    The  current  language  in  this  Bill 
gives  states  flexibility  in  designing  their  own  prograas.  Delta 
Sigaa  Theta  Sorority,  inc.  subaits  that  unifora  guidelines  are 
developed  to  insure  that  states  engage  in  identifying  aeaningful 
and  long-range  career  oriented  jobs  for  clients  -  not  jobs  that 
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will  aarely  renove  individuals  from  the  welfare  roll*  with  no 
potential  for  equipping  individuals  to  continue  to  be  employed  in 
positions  that  have  no  real  potential  for  long-tera 
self-sufficiency. 

The  organisation  also  takes  the  position  and  strongly  encourages 
the  inclusion  of  an  extensive  plan  to  incorporate  private  sector 
jobs  in  the  e^ployaent  prograa. 

Delta  SigM  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  is  not  opposed  to  the  payment  of 
a  ainiaun  wage  standard  for  individuals  who  are  placed  in  jobs, 
however  the  organisation  strongly  believes  that  the  current 
■ininua  wage  be  increased  and  indexed  to  current  cost  of  living 
for  the  participants  in  eqployMnt  and  jobs  traini  :g  activities. 

-    educational  Requirements  for  welfare  Recipients 

It  is  the  consensus  of  Delta  Sigaa  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.  that 
educational  and  vocational  training  should  be  Mandatory  for 
clients.    These  programs  nust  however  provide  appropriate  basic 
education,  job  counseling,  coeprehensive  training  for  developing 
Marketable  skills  as  well  as  training  for  jobs  that  are  available 
and  futuristic.    Training  buvc  result  in  enploynent  that  pays  an 
adequate  incoM  to  enable  participants  to  be  self-sufficient  on  a 
long-range  basis.    It  is  critical  i.hat  appropriate  and  adequate 
job  training  and  a  related  career  counseling  co^onent  be 
included  as  a  client  service. 

"    Rsquireaents  Governing  Work/Eaployent  for  AFDC  Recipients 

HR  1255  proposes  contractural  obligations  between  welfare 
recipients  and  welfare  workers.     It  further  would  iapose 
sanctions  if  obligations  are  not  met  as  agreed  upon  by  clients 
and  welfare  workers.    Firstly,  Delta  opposes  the  proposal  that 
work  be  mandatory  for  all  clients,  especially  under  the 
constraints  of  the  proposed  contractural  stipulation.  Secondly, 
it  is  our  position  that  those  who  for  various  reasons  will  have 
the  most  difficulty  in  finding  work  and  those  who  possess  skills 
or  have  had  training  and  would  be  able  to  re-enter  the  job 
■arket,  given  necessary  support  services  (e.g.  day  care, 
transportation  subsidies  and  an  opportunity  to  update  and  refine 
skills,  if  necessary)  be  given  priority. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  recipients*  needs  vary  dependent  upon 
their  individual  physical  and  nental  health  status,  we  support  a 
case  by  case  nanagement  approach  by  human  service  agencies. 
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Support  8#rvic«« 

Day  cars  ••rvi'^ss  arc  critical  for  welfars  reclplanta  to  sake  the 
transition  to  tha  vorld  of  work.    Factually  apaaklng  the  lack  of 
adaquata  day  cara  has  baan  cited  by  partlclpanta  In  Delta' a 
Slngla  ltothar*a  Prograa  aa  tha  atrongaat  barrlar  MOthera  and 
walfara  raclplanta  faca  In  securing  and  keeping  jobe.  lYilrdly, 
etrengthenlng  child  eupport  enforcement  le  Imperative.    A  great 
percentage  of  aothere  receiving  AFDC  beneflte  do  not  receive  the 
court  ordered  payaenta  fron  abeent  fathere. 


Realiatically,  Delta  aoknowledgee  that  job  training  and 
aaployMHt  hae  aany  aerita  for  AFDC  recipiente  and  hae  great 
potential  for  enabling  thoee  dependent  on  welfare  funde  to  becoae 
eelf-eufficient.    With  the  inetltution  and  i^laaentation  of 
critically  needed  safeguarde,  aa  outlined  in  thle  etateaent  it  is 
neceeeary  to  pueh  for  a  rafora  of  Aaerlca*e  current  welfare 
eyetea.    However,  it  le  Delta'e  contention  that  a  coaiblned  effort 
and  eerloue  coaaitaent  of  reeourcee  froa  federal,  etate  and  local 
governaent  agenclee  le  neceesary.     Involveaent  froa  the  private 
eector,  input  froa  coaaunity-baeed  organisatlone  and  agenciee, 
and  eepecially  thoee  Whoa  the  welfare  refora  initiative  le 
deeigned  to  eerve  le  eesential  to  such  an  endeavor. 

Sincerely, 


Hor tense  G.  Canady 
National  Preeident 


HGC:Bbs 
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MONMt  K.  UMU.  iyOONA.  CMAMMAN 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  "SS 

AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  '^SS^ 

us.  HOUSE  OF  imcSBfTATIVES 

WA8HIMGTOM.OC2051S  *^£2i« 


March  5,  1987 


The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Pord 
Chairman 

Subcoamittee  on  Public  Assistance 

and  Unemployment  Compensation 
Conunittee  on  Hays  and  Means 
B317  Rayburn  House  office  Building 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  0.  C.  20515 

Dear  Harold: 

I  write  with  regard  to  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  on 
welfare  reform  and  request  that  you  include  this  letter  in 
the  record  of  the  hearings. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  House  that  I  chair  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Nation's  territories  and  commonwealths,  among  other 
matters.     Your  Subcororoittee  has  jurisdiction  over  some  of 
the  few  remaining  programs  which  discriminate  against  your 
3.5  million  fellow  Americans  in  these  insular  areas. 

y  purpose  in  writing  is  simple:    As  you  consider  necessary 
.eforms  of  the  Nation's  welfare  system,  please  consider 
reforming  its  current  treatment  of  the  Americans  of  the  U. 
S.  insular  areas  as  second-class  citizens. 

The  current  inequities  of  the  system  are  cruel  in  their 
failure  to  meet  pressing  human  needs.    The  important  policy 
implications  of  this  inequitable  treatment,  however,  go 
beyord  this  failure. 

Th«"se  implications  include  sending  a  strong  message  to  the 
in'sular  areas  that  their  political  relationships  with  the 
United  States  are  unfair  and  ought  to  be  changed;  compelling 
needy  islanders  to  move  to  the  States  where  they  can  receive 
assistance  equal  to  that  provided  othpr  Americans;  and 
undermining  the  u.  S.  image  in  the  strategic  Caribbean  and 
Pacific  regions  through  aiscrimination  against  the  American 
minorities  who  live  in  the  Nation's  insular  borders. 
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I  ask  that  any  proposals  to  reform  the  i#el£are  system  or 
portions  of  it  that  are  reported  from  the  Subconmittee 
provide  for  more  equitable  treatment  of  the  Americans  of  the 
Nation  8  insular  areas.    My  request  follows  the  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs  of  the 
bipartisan  recommendations  of  the  SubcoMittee  that  I  chair 
that  such  reforms  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Committee's  action  recognizes  that  the  need  for 
equitable  treatment  of  the  insular  areas  in  these  programs 
is  so  important  as  to  be  worth  the  relatively  minor  budget 
impact  such  reforms  would  have.     It  also,  I  believe, 
recognizes  that  the  current  inequitable  treatment  is  based 
upon  a  sad  accident  of  history:    The  pressures  caused  by  the 
federal  deficit  and  changes  in  federal  spending  policies 
became  great  soon  after  self-government  developments 
replaced  aspects  of  territorial  administration  in  most  of 
the  U.  s.  insular  areas. 

The  insular  areas  are  finally  being  treated  equitably  under 
■ost  rederal  programs.    So,  it  is  ironic  that  needy  insular 
Americans  are  discriminated  against  in  the  federal  programs 
intended  to  provide  essential  assistance  to  the  most  needy 
Americans. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  inequities  of  the  present 
system. 


Guam/  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

Although  the  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  islands  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  participate  in  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  program,  they  are  subject 
to  a  ceiling  on  available  matching  funds  rather  than  receive 
an  open-ended  matching  grant.    The  federal  payment  not  only 
limits  AFDC  assistance,  it  covers  the  programs  providing  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  as  well.    These  programs 
were,  of  course,  replaced  by  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  but  continue  in  these 
insular  areas. 

The  caps  on  federal  contributions  for  AFDC  and  the  adult 
assistance  programs  for  these  insular  areas  were  inadequate 
when  they  were  set  in  1979.     inflation  since  then  has  meant 
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that  the  programs  can  only  provide  a  fraction  of  the  amounts 
needed  to  provide  assistance  to  the  insular  needy  on  a  level 
that  would  be  equitable  with  the  assistance  provided  needy 
Americans  elsewhere. 

Information  provided  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
indicates  that  just  to  keep  pace  with  increased  costs,  the 
fiscal  year  1988  payments  should  be  increased  from  $3.3 
million  to  $4.8  million  in  the  case  of  Guam;  $2.4  million  to 
$3.5  million  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  ano  $72  to 
$104  million  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  urge  that  reforms  of  the  application  of  these  programs  to 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  start  by  adjusting 
the  current  cap  for  inflation.    They  should  include, 
however,  removing  the  caps  altogether  or  establishing  the 
caps  at  a  more  reasonable  level  for  the  AFDC  program.  They 
should  also  include  extension  of  the  Supplemental  Security 
Inccne  program,  as  the  House  has  it  passed  before. 


American  Samoa  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

Neither  the  territory  of  American  Samoa  nor  the  CoimBon wealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  participates  in  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  program.    The  Supplemental 
Security  income  program  has  been  extended  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  but  not  American  Samoa  (or,  as  I  have  noted, 
the  other  U.  S.  insular  areas.)    The  inequitable  treatment 
of  American  Samoa  under  both  programs  and  the  inequitable 
treatment  of  the  Northern  Mariana  islands  under  the  AFDC 
program  should  be  rectified. 


Medicaid  and  Nutrition  Programs; 

As  you  know,  the  inequitable  treatment  of  the  u.  S.  insular 
areas  in  the  programs  discussed  above  is  mirrored  by  the 
inequitable  treatment  of  all  of  these  areas  in  the  Medicaid 
program,  where  an  unrealistic  cap  also  limits  the  federal 
contribution,  and,  in  a  couple  of  cases,  in  federal 
nutrition  programs  as  well.    These  examples  of  unfair 
treatment,  as  well  as  those  in  the  AFDC  and  S.S.I,  programs, 
mean  that  there  is  no  "social  safety  net"  at  all  in  areas  of 
large  minority  populations  where  the  per  capita  income  is  a 
fraction  and  the  jobless  rate  is  generally  higher  than  the 
Nation  as  a  whole . 
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AFDC-UP: 

Finally,  as  you  will  recall  from  consideration  of  the 
(teibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986,  the  proposal  to 
extend  AFDC  to  two-parent  families  in  which  the  principal 
earner  is  unemployed  could  worsen  the  inequitable  treatment 
of  the  U.  S.  insular  areas  in  the  afdC  program  if  the 
increased  costs  are  not  exempted  froa  the  caps    i  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  assistance  to  the  territories  and  cow    nwealths.  I 
very  auch  support  the  AFDC-UP  proposal  and  its  application 
to  the  U.  S.  insular  areas.    I  also  urge,  however,  that  its 
costs  not  be  fully  imposed  on  insular  governments  because  of 
AFDC  and  Medicaid  caps  which  are  well  below  the  otherwise 
authorized  federal  share  of  program  costs  in  the  insular 
areas . 

Many  of  your  fellow  Americans  in  the  U.  s.  insular  areas 
join  me  in  the  fervent  hope  that  your  initiatives  to  reform 
the  Nation's  welfare  system  will  do  away  with,  or  at  a 
minimum  substantially  reduce,  the  current  system's 
discrimination  against  the  needy  of  our  islands.     I,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  that  I  chair,  stand  ready  to  work 
with  you,  and  the  staff  of  the  Subcoanittee  that  >'ou  chair, 
to  rectify  this  inequity. 


^UTainsan 

Subcommittee  on  Insular 
and  International  Affairs 


cc:    Members.  Subcommittee  on 

Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation 


Rdi./ng 
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Stat«B«nt  of: 

Jdmmm  Garbarino,  Ph.D.,  President 
and 

Barbara  T.  Bowaan,  M.A. 
Director  of  Graduate  Studias 

Erikson  Inatituta 

Advancad  Study  in  Child  DavalopMnt 
25  Vaat  Chicago  Avanua 
Chicago,  illinoia  60610 
(312)  2S0-7302 

Mr.  Gbairaan: 

Va  ara  plaasad  to  aubnit  tbia  atataaant  for  tba  racord  you 
ara  coapiling  on  valfara  Rafora.  Brikaon  Inatitota  ia  a  private 
graduate  a^iool  and  research  center  apacialixing  in  ia^iaa  of 
early  childhood  education  and  devalopaant.  The  Inatitute  baa 
been  providing  education  and  training  to  profeaaional  and 
paraprofeaaional  child  care  providara  for  aora  than  20  yeara. 

Bvexy  diacuasion  of  Welfare  Refora  includaa  the  need  to 
provide  aoM  kind  of  child  care  for  working  parents.  We  vould 
like  to  suggest  that  our  past  experience  tells  us  that  trained 
caregivera  give  better  care.  In  addition,  children  vhoae  parenta 
ara  poor  ara  already  sore  at-risk  for  school  failure,  and  thus, 
are  in  even  greater  need  of  trained  caregivers.  Our  atatesent 
concludes  therefore  that  hovever  you  proceed  vith  your  i^mrtant 
goal  of  increasing  the  wapply  of  childcare,  it  ia  eaaential  to 
ensure  that  the  ai^ly  of  trained  caregivers  and  the  vheravithal 
to  provide  that  training  be  included  in  your  proposal. 

Why  do  ve  aa  a  aociaty  need  well-trained  child  care  prov id- 
era?  Proper  training  for  caregivera  ia  essential  for  two  reaaona. 
Pirat  we  know  that  how  adults  take  care  of  children  affecta  how 
they  develop.  In  day  care  centers,  preachoola,  and  in  private 
hosea  ('fasily  day  care'),  non-parental  adulta  care  for  milliona 
of  children  each  day.  More  than  50  percent  of  all  ^ildren  under 
aix  spend  a  aignificant  proportion  of  their  time  in  the  care  of 
soseone  other  than  their  parenta.  If  current  trenda  continue, 
that  figure  say  exceed  80  percent  by  the  year  2000.  The  laat  30 
yeara  have  aeen  an  exploaion  of  knowledge  about  how  and  why 
children  develop  in  particular  waya  and  why  and  how  under  aoaa 
circusatancea  developsent  ia  delayed  or  diatorted.  All  care- 
givera, parents  included,  have  benefitted  froa  thia  knowledge. 
They  have  learned,  for  exaspla,  that  children  develop  acre  aocial 
aff illative  behavior  whan  treated  with  non-punitive  control;  that 
early  atory  reading  facilitataa  childrana  acquiaition  of  literacy 
akilla;  that  caregiver  attachaant  ia  eaaential  to  developsant  and 
ahould  be  encouraged. 

The  second  reason  for  training  of  child  care  provider  a  ia  to 
equip  thaa  for  the  challangea  they  face.  Parenta  have  a  apecial 
relationahip  with  their  children,  a  relationahip  which  energizea 
their  concern,  vigilance,  and  aenaitivity  to  their  children 'a 
needs.  Caretakera  have  a  tiae  liaited  reaponsibility  for  sany 
children  froa  faailies  with  different  child  rearing  aathoda, 
expectationa  and  valuea.  rnowledge  of  child  davelopaent, 
profeaaional  akill,  and  ethical  coaaitaant  enablea  caregivera  to 
provide  aervice  to  thia  diverse  population  and  helpa  coapensate 
for  akilla  and  intereat  that  aay  coae  aore  naturally  to  parenta. 

Child  care  providera  need  training  in  at  leaat  four  areaa. 
Pirat,  they  need  to  know  about  noraal  child  devalopaent.  With 
thia  knowledge  they  can  aake  up  for  not  having  apecific  inforaa- 
tion  about  each  child  and  establiah  raaliatic  and  appropriate 
expectations  for  children  in  their  care.  Second  they  need  to 
know  about  problaas,  in  developaant.    Trained  child  care  provid- 
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ers  can  perform  a  service  to  families  and  to  their  communities 
l^l'^'^H  problems.     Early  detection  increases 

the  llJcellhood  of  successful  remediation.  Emotionally  invested 
parents  may  be  less  able  to  see  their  children  objectively  and 
may  even  deny  the  existence  (or  exaggerate)  emergent  problems  in 
their  child.  Both  these  rationales  for  training  child  care 
providers  are  of  heightened  importance  when  children  come  from 
^i^o'loit^*.  ''^^}^  ^"  intended  as  an  intervention 

and  d^alopme^^  *      improve  the  chances  for  normal  growth 

nnrf-ri^-iJi^^lj**®^"  "^^^  ^^^^^  providers  need  training  is  to 

understand   themselves   better.       self   knovledqe   can  halo 

SS^h^ln'^^'j^^-^*"^  ^»^^.if*""  e4iri.nce"^I^  c?red  ?o?.  J? 
a??e^  thS  if  "'•-K*  P«^^^^r"  recognize  how  their  own  fe^lin^i 
!if?5^^«^     I?^  perceive   and   interpret   the  behavior  of 

2^  f™/"  ^•V.'*"-  Children  need  to  learn  -If^SScep^ 
r^e'iSJe'l  toVt^n^.^  ^^^^  *  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^  ' 

wid.  P*^7^^*"  training  to  understand  a 

'  •■;nag«~nt  issues.-     These  include  ethics  (e.g. 
t\    J  suspicion  o£  child  abuse?-),  budgeting  -How 

~  I  pr^.S?*SV^  'How  -uch  should  I  get  paid?-,.  HealS  -SSS 
?2u         'P*^****        disease  9Jiong  children?-)  and  group 
dynamic.    (-How  do  i   integrate  new  children   into  an  exiitinS 

S^HSlln^?:         '  families    from  differJnt  eJi^J^ 

background*  f ro»  ay  own?') .  ■wmii. 

«ri«n?l!S  ^*h°fi*-?*^  co.p«t«nt,  ■otivated,  nurturant,  car««r- 

Jf-f^v^o-i,-.*?"  P"^?*"*"  a<»«Pt  to  th«  draaatic  changM  in 
i!  »  L  <:h«ng«8  that  have  «Mrg«d  in  th« 

rlA  hLh^*^,"i-4*  ^"i*:  car"  provides 

need  high  quality,  intensive  train'.,i9. 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


HONORABLE  WALTER  E.  PAUNTROY 
(D-D.C.) 


NR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OP  THIS  COMMITTEE,  AS  THE  LONE  CONGRESSIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  700,000  TAXPAYING,  YET  DISENFRANCHISED  CITIZENS  OF 
TBE  DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA,  APPROXIMATELY  19%  OF  WHOM  ARR  LIVING  AT  OR 
BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  WITH  53,718  CURRENTLY  RECEIVING  AFDC;  I  AM 
PLEASED  TO  SUBMIT  THIS  TESTIMONY  TODAY  ON  AN  ISSUE  WHICH  IS  BOTH  COMPLEX 
AND  CONTROVERSIAL— THE  REFORM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WELFARE  SYSTEM:  A  biiJTEM 
HBICB  IS  INDISPUTABLY  IN  NEED  OF  REVIEW  AND  RESTRUCTURING. 

AMERICA'S  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  POOR  BECAME  FEDERAL  POLICY  DURING  THE 
DEPRESSION  OF  THE  1930e  AND  WAS  RE-EXAMINED,  EXPANDED  AND  REAFFIRMED 
DURING  THE  19608,  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  22.4%  OF  OUR  POPULATION  WAS  POOR;  WITH 
MORE  THAN  ONE  HALF  OF  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  POPULATION  SUBSISTING  BELOW 
THE  POVERTY  LEVEL.  SPURRED  IN  BOTH  DECADES  BY  SOCIAI.  UNREST  AND  A 
MASSIVE  HUMAN  OUTCRY,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERmENT  ACKNOWLEDGED  ITS  OBLIGATION 
TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  BASIC  HUMAN  NEEDS  OF  ALL  ITS  CITIJENRY  WERE  MET,  AND 
TRUSf  ELEVATED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  HUMAN  NEEDS  PROGRAMT.  TO  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY  PRIORITY.  THESE  PROGRAMS  WERE  DESIGNED  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  BASIC 
NUTRITIONAL,  CLOTOING,  HEALTH  CARE,  HOUSING  AND  ENERGY  NEEDS  WERE  MET 
PGR  THE  AGED,  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  THE  PHYSICALLY  AND  MEN^'ALLY  IMPAIRED, 
AND  VICTIMS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT,  INJURY,  PERMANENT  DISABILITY,  ILLNESS  OR 
SOCIAL  DYSFUNCTION.     BUT  THE  SYSTEM  HAS  FAILED  WOEFULLY. 

THE  SYSTEM,  WHICH  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  MINIMUM  LEVEL  OF 
SUBSISTENCE,  HAS  EVOLVED  INTO  A  QUAGMIRE  OF  MORE  THAN  200  PROGRAMS  WHICH 
ARE  FUNDED,  AT  LEAST  If**  PART,  BY  THJ3  FEDERAL  GOVErNMENT.  UNFORTUNATELY, 
IT  REACHES    ONLY    A     FRACTION  OF    THOSE     IN  NEED.        NEARLY    42  MILLION 
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AMERICANS  ARE  UMJERBMPLOYED,  ILL-HOUSED,  MALNOURISHED,  OR  LIVE  AT  OR 
BELOW  TOE  POVERW  LEVEL,  YET  ONLY  11  MILLION  PEOPLE,  MOSTLY  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN,  RECEIVE  AFDC  ASSISTANCE.  THE  OTOER  23  MILLION  LIVING  BELOW 
THE  POVERTY  LINE  CONTINUE  TO  SUFFER  TOE  DEPRIVATION,  DEHI1MANI2ATI0N  AND 
STRESS  OF  POVERTY  UNABETTED  BY  FEDERAL  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE.  AMONG  THE  23 
MILLION  IMPOVERISHED  AMERICANS  NOT  RECEIVING  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  ARE  THE 
AGED  WHO  ARE  INELIGIBLE  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY?  THE  SICK  ANI»  THE  DISABLED. 
SOME  OF  TOESE  PERSONS  NOT  RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE  APE  ALSO  VICTIMS  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  PLANT  CLOSINGS,  FARM  FORECLOSURES,  SMALL 
BUSINESSES  GOING  BELLY-UP,  THE  GENERAL  TRANSFORMATION  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 
FROM  SMOKE  STACK  INDUSTRIES  TO  DIVERSIFIED  SERVICES,  AND  OTHER  EPISODIC 
:MPL0YMENT.  indeed,  1/4  of  our  population  EXPERIENCE??  EPISODES  OF 
POVERTY.  OTHERS  AMONG  THE  23  MILLION  LIVING  IN  POVERTY  mTHOOT  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  UNDEREMPLOYMENT:  BETWEEN  1979  AND  1984,  8 
MILLION  NEW  JOBS  WERE  CREATED,  HOWEVER,  58%  OF  THESE  JOBS  PAY  ANNUAL 
WAGES  OF  LESS  THAN  $7,000.  ALMOST  A  QUARTER  OF  TOKSE  JOBS  WERE 
PART-TIME,  WHICH  PEOPLE  TOOK  BECAUSE  THEY  WERE  UNABLE  TO  I'lND  FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT.  NINE  (9)  MILLION  PEOPLE  LIVING  BELOW  THE  OFI'ICIAL  POVERTY 
LEVEL  WORK  PART  OF  THE  YEAR. 

raOSE  FORTUNATE  ENOUGH  TO  RECEIVE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  UNDEIl  OUR  CURRENT 
SYSTEM,  BARELY  RECEIVE  SUBSISTENCE  LEVELS  OF  SUPPORT.  THE  COMBINED 
AFDC/FOO)  STAMt>  BENEFITS  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  FAMILIE.S  WITO  THREE  OR 
FOUR  MEMBERS,  ARE  BELOW  THE  POVERTY  LEVEL  IN  ALL  FIFTY  fJTATES.  IN  22 
STATES,  THE  COMBINED  BENEFITS  ARE  LESS  TOAN  70%  OF  TOE  PO\'ERTY  LEVEL. 

ONE  OF  THE  HIGH  PRICES  FOR  THIS  PALTRY  ASSISTANCE  IS  THE  DISINTEGRATION 
OF  TOE  NUCLEAR  FAMILY.  FAMILIES  ARE  OFTEN  FORCED  IHTO  THE  BLEAK 
HOBSON'S  CHOICE  OF  CONTINUING  TO  LIVE    AS  A  UNIT  IN  ABJEC-    POVERTY,  OR 
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DISSOLVING  THE  UNIT  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  MUCH  NEEDED r  THOUGH  INADEQUATE 
ASSISTANCE.  OTHER  NET  EFFECTS  OP  THIS  SYSTEM  ARE  DBPENDI:nCY  ND  A  LOSS 
OP  SELF  ESTEEM  AND  DIGNITY.  THE  SYSTEM  LEAVES  MANY  HIIO  COULD  BECOME 
SELF-SUFFICIENT  WITHOUT  THE  HOPE  OF  MOVING  FROH  THE  ENTIH.EMENT  ROLLS  TO 
TBE  PAY  ROLLS. 

CLEARLY,  SOMETHING  IS  SERIOUSLY  AMISS.  THE  QUESTION  IS,  WHAT  DO  HE  DO 
ABOUT  IT,  AND  WHOSE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  IT  TO  MAKE  THE  REQUISITE  CHANGES. 

I  SUBMIT  THAT  TBE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  THE  BASIC  RESI'ONSIBILITY  AND 
MUST  INDEED  CONTINUE  TO  SEEK  AND  PROVIDE  SOLUTIONS  POi:  THE  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  THAT  COWRONT  OUR  CITIZENKY.  TBE  US  CONST ITOTION  GUARANTEES 
EACH  OF  US  THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  TBE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS-- 
NONE  OP  WHICH  IS  WITHIN  REACH  IF  WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  BASIC,  MINIMAL 
SUBSISTENCE. 

AS  IN  THE  '308  AND  60*8,  THE  RATE  OF  POVERTY  AND  ITS  ATT^ENDANT  ILLS  IS 
ALARMING.  THOSE  WHO  ARE  POOR  IN  AMERICA  TODAY  ARE  NOT  ONLY  MANY,  BUT 
VARIED.  THEY  ARE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREZ),  THE  AGED,  THE  UNDI:R£Z)UCATB) ,  THE 
PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  IMPAIRED/  AS  THEY  HAX'E  BEEN  OVI^R  THE  YEARS. 
BUT,  TO  THESE  SUFFERING  VE  BEEN  ADDED  A  GROWING  NUMItER  OF  TRAINED, 
DISPLACED  AND  DISCONNECTED  WORKERS.  NOTABLY,  TBE  GREATI^ST  INCREASE  IN 
POVERTY  BEIWEEN  1979  AND  1986  WAS  AMONG  MARRIED  COUPLE  FAMILIES,  NOT 
SINGLE-PARENT,  FEMALE-HEADED  FAMILIES  AS  MANY  BELIEVE.  3.13  MILLION 
ADDITIONAL  MARRIQ)  COUPLE  FAMILIES  FOUND  THEMSELVES  LIVING  IN  POVERTY; 
2.19  MILLION  ADDITIONAL  SINGLE-PARENT  HEADED  FAMILIES  WERi:  LIVING  BELOW 
SUBSISTENCE  LEVEL. 

BETWEEN  1979  AND  1983,   9.2  MILLION  AMERICANS    WERE  ADDED  "O    THE  POVERTY 
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RO^LS.  SLIGHTLY  MORE  THAN  1/2  WERE  TO  BE  POUND  IN  WHITI?,  MALE  HEADED 
FAMILIES.  INDEED,  70%  OP  ALL  POOR  ARE  WHITE.  THESE  FIGURES  MUST  NOT, 
HOWEVER,  OBSCURE  THE  FACT  THAT  AFRICAN-AMERICANS,  WHO  CONTINUE  TO  BE 
DENIH)  EQUAL  OPPORTONITIES  TO  PURSUE  THEIR  AMERICAN  DREAM,  REMAIN 
DISPROPORTIONATELY  POOR.  WHILE  IN  1985,  THE  NATION?..  PO\'ERTY  RATE  WAS 
14%,  31%  OF  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  WAS  POOR:  ABOUT  1/2  OF  ITS 
YOUTH  MERE  LIVING  IN  POVERTY.  15%  OF  AFRICAN-AMERICANS  WHO  WERE 
FORTUNATE  ENOUGH  TO  HAVE  EMPLOYMENT  WERE  STILL  SUBSISTING  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL. 


WHY  DO  WE  CONTINUE  TO  HAVE  THESE  STAGGERING  POVERTY  STATISTICS  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  HUMAN  NEEDS  ASSISTANCE,  AND  WHAT  CAN  WE  NOW  DO  TO  END  THIS 
SEEMNGLESS  ENDLESS  CYCLE.  THE  ANSWER  IS  NOT  EASY,  FOR  ONE  CHARACTER- 
ISTIC OP  OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  IS  A  SERIES  OF  CONTRACTIONS  AND  EXPANSIONS 
OF  OBE  JOB  MARKET.  CONTRACTIONS  ARE  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  MORE  FREQUENT 
DUE,  IN  PART,  TO  THE  PLIGHT  OF  5.1  MILLION  JOBS  FROM  THIS  CODiIRY 
BEWEEN  1979  AND  1984,  TO  CHEAP  LABOR  MARKETS  ABROAD,  hJJC  ALSO  DOE,  IN 
PART,  TO  THE  STRUCTURAL  TRANSFORMATION  OCCURRING  IN  OUR  ECONOMY.  I 
SUGGEST,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  PAY  TIIE  CONSBOUENCBS 
FOR  THE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  WE  CHOOSE.  SINCE  HIGH  LEVELS  OF  ONEMPLOYMENT 
ARE  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  OUR  CURRENT  SYSTEM,  WE  MUST  GUARANTEE  ECONOMIC 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OF  OUR  ECONOMIC  CONTI<  IONS.  CONSIDER  THIS 
FACT:  IN  THE  Af RICAN-AMERICAN  LABOR  FORCE  A-  S-  IN  1986,  1  MILLION 
JOBS  WERE  LOST.  OUR  BULGING  FEDERAL  DEFICIT  AND  LETHARGIC  ECONOMY  BODE 
IhL  FOR  EXPANSION  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 


UNTIL  WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  REGULATE  THE  BCONOKY;  UNTIL  WE  ARE  WILLING 
TO  INTERFERE  WITH  THE  "FREE  FLOW"  OF  THL  iHARKET,  TO  GUIDH  IT  AND  STEER 
IT    TO    E»«SURE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT— WHICH    WE  ARE  NOT  YET    READY  TO  DO— THEN 
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IN^OHB  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  IS  A  PACT  OP  LIPE,  AND  /iNY  ATTEMPTS  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  SYSTEM  WILL  BE  STOP-GAP  AND  BAND-AID  MEASURES  AT  BEST. 
0NLBS8  HE  ARE  WILLING  TO  MAKE  STRUCTURAL  CBANGES  IN  TBE  W/vY  OUR  ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM  OPERATES— ALL  WE  CAN  DO  IS  TINKER  WITH  THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM,  MODIFY 
IT  HERB  AND  THERE,  AND  HOLD  OFF  CRIES  FOR  OVERHAUL  FOR  ANOTHER  FEW 
YEARS.  WE  CANNOT  THROW  OUT  THE  SYSTEM  ENTIRELY,  QOWEVER,  FOR  TO  DO  SO 
WOULD  BE  TO  COURT  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISASTER. 

GIVEN  THESE  ECONOHIC  AND  POLITICAL  REALITIES,  WHAT  THEII  DO  WE  DO  WITH 
THE  PRESENT  WELFARE  SYSTEM,  WHICH  WE  ALL  AGREE  HAS  SERIOITS  DEFECTS.  TO 
BEGIN  WITH,  THERE  ARE  CERTAIN  CHANGES  TO  THE  SYSTEM  WBUB  WE  MUST  NOT 
HAKE: 

1.  WE  MUST  NOT  SHIFT  THE  RESPONSIBILITJf  FOR  THE  ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING 
OF  OUR  CITIZENRY  ONTO  THE  SHOULDERS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  THE  1930s  iroVED  IT  WAS  BEYOND  S'^'ATE  AND  LOCAL 
CAPABILITY.  CAN  IT  BE  ANY  LL.S  SO  IN  THE  1980s,  WHEN  AN  EVEN 
GREATER  NUMBER  OF  ISSUES  AND  PROG'»AMS  COMPETE  FOR  SCARCE  TAX 
DOLLARS,  THE  SPENDING  OF  WHICH  V.iLL  BE  INFLUENC:ED  BY  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  INTERESTS; 

2.  WE  MUST  NOT  PRH)ICATE  RECEIPT  OF  HUMAN  NEEDS  ENT^'^LEMEIITS  ON  THE 
PROVISION  OF  PUBLIC  WORK  SERVICE  OR  HUNTING  FOR  NONEXISTENT  OR 
DEAD-END,  ILL-PAID  JOBS,  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  PHYSICALLY  OR 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY  UNPREARED  FOR  THEM;  AND 

3.  WE  MUST  NOT  RQ>UCE  THE  ALREADY  INADEQUATE  ALLOTM^NTo  OR  RASHLY 
ELIMINATE  MUCH  NEEDED  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  Hb'LFARE  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  NAME  OF  CURBING  WASTE  AND  INEFFICIENCY. 
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WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IS  A  COMPREHENSIVE  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  SYflTEM  THAT  DOES 
SEVERAL  TRINGSt 

*  FIRST,  IT  MUST  GUARANTEE  TO  EVERY  PERSON  OR  FAMtLY  IN  NEED  AND 
UNABLE  TO  WORK,  NON-PUNITIVE  ACCESS  TO  STATE-PROVIDED  ASSISTANCE 
WHICH,  AT  A  MINIMUM,  BRINGS  RECIPIENTS  UP  TO  THE  FEDERALLY 
DEFINED  POVERTY  THRESHOLD  AND  WILL  MAINTAIN  THEM  /^BOVE  THAT. 

*  THE  SYSTEM  MUST  SET  A  FEDERALLY  DEFINED  MANDATORY  MINIMUM 
BENEFIT  LEVEL.  THE  FEl^ERAL  LEVEL  MUST  BE  AT  LEAfiT  EQUAL  TO  THE 
FEDERALLY-DEFINED  POVTRTY  LEVEL. 

*  FOR  THOSE  TEMPORARILY  UNABLE  TO  WORK,  THE  SYSTEM  MUST  GUARANTEE 
REASONABLE  BENEFITS  COUPLEb  KITH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  TO  RECONSTRUCT  THEIR  LIVES,  SEEK  JOB 
TRAINING  OR  RETRAINING  IN  NEEDED— AND  TO  BE  COHPENSATED  WHILE 
TRAINING.  IT  MUST  INCLUDE  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISLOCATED  AND 
DISCONNECTED  WORKERS. 

*  THE  SYSTEM  MUST  INCLUDE  TARGET  PROGRAMS  FOR  TflE  CHRONICALLY 
UNEMPLOYED  WHICH  INCLUDE  COUNSELING,  DEVELOPMENT  ^ND  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAMS,  EDUCATION,  ETC. 

*  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PROVIDING  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  MUST  IIJCLODE  CRITICAL 
SUPPORT  MECHANISMS  SUCH  AS  CHILD  CARE,  TRANSPORTA^^ION,  EQUIPMENT 
AND  UNIFORM  SUBSIDIES,  CONTINUING  EDUCATION-  AND  HEALTH  CARE. 

*  IT    SHOULD  MAKE     EFFECTIVE     USE  OF  COMMUNITY     INSTITUTIONS;  AND 
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ENSURE  COMKUNIIY  REVITALIZATION  AND  ENHANCEI'  DELIVERY  OF 
SERVICES  THROUGH  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  PUHLIC  ASSISTANCE 
WHO  CAN  AND  DESIRE  TO  WORK. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM  AFFECTS  ALL  OF  US.  UNLESS  WE  ARE 
WEALTHY,  AND  HAVE  CONSIDERABLE  INDEPENDENT  FINANCIAL  ME/iNS,  THE  EXTENT 
TO  WHICH  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  AGED  PARENTS  ARE  TAKEN  CARE  OF  INDEPENDENT  OF 
ODR  INDIVIDUAL  ASSISTANCE  DIRECTLY  AFFECTS  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  PRESENT 
LIVES.  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FUTUF.  GENERATIONS  ARE  NOURISHED,  EDUCATED 
AND  TRAINED  TO  BE  HEALTHY,  PRODUCTIVE,  EMPLOYED,  TAX-PAYIIlG  ADULTS,  WILL 
DIRECTLY  AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OP  OUR  OWN  LIVES  DURING  OUR  OWN  SON-SET 
YEARS*  EACH  OF  US  HAS  A  STAKE  IN  AND  A  RESPONSIBILITY  "0  PROTECT  AND 
SUPPORT  THE  VULNERABLE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY,  WHO  IN  MOST  INSTANCES  ARE 
^/DLNERABLE  THROUGH  NO  FAULT  OF  THEIR  OWN.  LET  US  HOT  SHIRK  THIS 
RESPONSIBILITY,  BUT  RATHER  SHOULDER  IT  WITH  OPEN  MINDS  ANI*  OPEN  HEARTS. 
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Testimony  for  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assistance 


and  Umemployment  Compesnation 


Committee  on  Ways  &  Means 


Submittec  by: 


Cong.  Paul  B.  Henry  (MI) 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
materials  to  your  Committee  m  regard  to  the  contentious  issue 
of  "welfare  reform".     It  seems  we  are  all  for  welfare  reform, 
but  have  tremendous  disagreement  m  coming  to  terms  with  what 
we  mean  by  it. 

I  wish  to  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  a  most 
successful  "workfare"  model  which  has  been  employed  m  Kent 
Country,  Michigan,  for  several  years.     Kent  County  is  one  of 
the  major  urban  counties  m  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  experiences 
the  human  assistance  problems  and  needs  which  might  be  expected 
m  such  an  urban  setting.     For  that  reason,  I  believe  its  successcj 
ought  to  be  particularly  noted  by  the  Committee. 

I  want  from  the  outset  to  establish  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  submitting  this  testimony  simply  out  of  courtesy  to  my 
local  Department  of  Social  Services  Director.     This  program 
has  received  national  recognition  as  a  model  worthy  of  emulation 
elsewhere  m  the  country. 

One  of  the  key  componants  of  the  program  is  that  all 
applicants  for  social  assistances  are  required  to  enroll 
m  either  education  or  job  search  programs  (unless  they  have 
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been  deemed  unemployable).    They  are  required  to  register 
at  the  tune  ot  original  application  for  benefits,  not  after 
a  certain  "triggering  date"  as  is  common  in  some  other 
workfare  models. 

Further,  even  single-headed  households  with  children 
under  t^'  age  of  six  are  required  to  participate  in  this 
program.    Supplemental  transportation  and  child  care  costs 
or  services  are  pro^  ided  above  and  beyond  standard  welfare 
support  grants  and  services. 

These  two  distinctions  from  most  workfare  models  have 
at  times  been  vigorously  attacked,  but  the  record  of  success 
in  reducing  welfare  dependency  not  3ust  by  simply  reducing 
eligibility,  but  by  successfully  placing  welfare  clients 
in  t.ie  workplace,  has  been  nothing  short  of  astounding. 

The  program    was  established  during  the  Ford  Administration 
under  an  exception  waiver  granted  by  HH5.     In  the  early  months 
of  the  Carter  Administration,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Administration 
to  withdraw  the  waiver.     Within  weeks,  however,  th<*  »ix^cctor  of 
the  Kent  County  program  was  recruited  by  the  Ca.ter  Adminitcration , 
and  served  in  Hashin<gton  in  the  effort  to  facilitate  further 
emulation  of  the  program  across  the  nation.     In  other  wcrds, 
this  program  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  through  changing 
administrc  tions . 

Despite  the  ^:Jded  paperwork  associated  w  th  such  a  program 
during  the  original  application  for  benefits  piocess,  and  the 
additional  services  rendered  clients  in  the  30b  -lub,  education, 
nursery,  and  transportation  areas,  the  error  rates  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  nation.     (I  would  point  out  that  Mich  gan  is 
presently  applying  for  an    exemption  for  penalties  for  excessive 
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error  rates,  claiming  that  the  recession  of  the  late  'TO's 
adversely  affected  case  manageinent  on  a  statewide  basis. 
The  Kent  County  area  experienced  comparable  economic  dislocation 
and  hardship  during  this  period,  but  was  able  to  actually 
reduce  its  error  rate  during  this  time  frame!) 

I  wish  to  attach  with  this  testimony  correspondence 
from  the  Kent  County  Department  of  Social  Services  director, 
Mr.  Evert  W.  Vermeer,  which  describes  the  Kent  County  program 
more  fully,     l  would  respectfully  request  that  you  consider 
asking  Mr.  Vermeer  to  give  testimony  before  the  Committee  if 
that  is  at  all  possible. 

Thank    you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  oring 
this  material  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Attachment:  Letter  from  Evert  W.  Vermeer  dated  February  17,  1987 
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COUNTY  KMMO 

FfMjawM  v«f» 
CMStaMlra 


STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Hc«*TCOOMTV 
OCFAMTMENT  Of  SOOM.  SCRMCES 


jAMaj.  ■umctuiio.  gmwmt 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


February  17,  1987 


The  Honorable  Paul  Henry 
U.S.  Representative 
Michigan  5th  District 
502  Cannon  House  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Henry: 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  lae  to  comnent  on  welfare  refona.    Welfare  reform  means 
soMthIng  different  to  everyone  who  uses  the  tent  so  I  will  try  to  respond 
based  on  ay  experience  of  32  years  together  with  the  results  of  rehabilitative 
prograas  for  the  poor  that  have  taken  place  In  Kent  County  (Grand  Rapids), 
Michigan.    Professional  welfare  Managers  fro«  federal,  state,  and  county 
levels  visit  Kent  County  to  study  our  successful  enploynent  and  training 
prograas  and  Kent's  low,  1.4  percent  In  AFDC,  error  rates.    Kent  County  staff 
are  Invited  to  speak  at  state  and  national  conferences  on  welfare  aanageaent 
and  eaployaent  and  training. 

The  Kent  County  "refora"  effort  Is  based  on  two  slaple  principles.    First  all 
recipients  defined  as  eaplgyable  should  dally  be  involved  in  an  activity 
leading  to  Independence  of _  the  s^steal    Secondly,  recipients  who  are 
eapjoyable  or  rehabliltatabie  should  reaaln  on  public  assistance  for  the 
ainlaal  t.ac  posslbfel 

The  net  result  of  aggressive  applications  of  these  principles  Is  that  Kent 
leads  the  state  of  Michigan  and  probably  the  nation  in  job  placeaents  for 
public  assistance  recipients  In  the  alddle  size  counties  aaounting  to  soaie 
12,263  jobs  In  the  last  five  years.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  placeaents 
coae  during  the  f1r>«  five-weeks  using  job  clubs  in  which  all  recipients 
participate  regardless  i,n  their  education,  eaployaent  skills,  or  previous 
contact  with  the  labor  aar:et.   The  first  week  of  job  club  consists  of  how  did 
you  get  In  this  situation  and  how  do  you  cope  with  it.   The  second  week  deals 
with  how  to  get  a  job  and  how  to  keep  It.    Weeks  three,  four  and  five  are 
spent  on  telephones  under  teacher  supervision  trying  to  get  job  Interviews  in 
the  coMinlty.    (See  AtUchaent  fl.)   A  bonus  to  these  efforts  Is  that  271  of 
the  reaalning  AFOC  faallles  In  k>nt  County  have  earned  Incoae  averaging  $365 
aonthly  which  enables  thea  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  learn  job 
skills,  while  raising  their  faallles  with  the  dignity  and  respect  thac  a  job 
gives  people. 

If  the  federal  govemaent  really  wants  to  refora  welfcre.  It  should  recognize 
and  reward  states  and  counties  for  the  shortness  of  tiae  that  they  keep 
applicants  and  recipients  of  public  assistance  on  the  systea.    That  concept 
would  revolutionize  the  way  they  look  at  poor  people  In  need.    Instead  of 
rewarding  directors  f  r  carrying  large  nuabers  of  cases,  rewards  should  coae 
for  helping  people  becoae  eaployable  and  Independent  of  the  systea.  laaglne 
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looking  at  c«p1oyab1e  applicants  for  public  assistance  in  terms  of  jobs, 
training,  rehabilitation  instead  of  the  current  system  of  how  do  we  keep  the* 
fro*  beating  the  systea  (error  rate)  or  wondering  how  are  applicants  going  to 
get  by  without  cheating  the  systeM,  with  the  grants  we  know  are  less  than  it 
Is  possible  to  get  by  with  in  our  connunities. 

When  over  60%  of  the  children  coming  into  the  child  neglect  systen  and  the 
Juvenile  Justice  systen  are  coning  out  of  the  welfare  loads,  it  is  tine  we 
nationally  do  sonething  that  will  work. 

The  following  recoanendation  using  proven  Kent  County  policies  and  progi^BS  if 
lupleaented  for  half  of  the  AFDC-Food  Stamp  applicants  in  the  U.S.  could  lower 
caseloads  by  20%  in  two  year'  while  raising  their  standards  of  living. 


1.     Keep  People  off  Welfare: 

a.  Child  support  advanccfgnts.    With  federal  leadership  and  states 
following,  Hjor  gains  have  been  nade  in  child  support  In  the  recent 
years.    Even  greater  gains  are  necessary.    I  believe  Mandatory  wage 
assignments  are  the  most  expeditious  ways  to  get  support  from 
absence  parents  to  meet  the  needs  of  children.    Public  ca^)a1gns 
stressing  the  responsibility  of  absent  parents  for  the  support  of 
their  children  and  establishing  this  as  *  national  priority  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  resolving  this  Issue  and  keep  a  lot  of  Iom  Income 
single  mothers  off  welfare. 

b.  Time  limited  GI  8111  type  grants.    People  defined  as  employable 
making  application  for  public  assistance  are  usually  more  receptive 
than  any  time  thereafter  to  enter  Into  the  employment  market. 
Although  applicants  must  face  bills*  adversity,  the  ei^arrassment  of 
makinq  application*  etc.,  they  would  prefer  employment  to  welfare. 

I  would  propose  that  applicants  emergent  needs  be  met  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  60  days  beginning  with  the  date  of  application. 
Processing  of  the  application  and  receipt  of  emergency  assistance 
would  depend  on  dally  Involvement  In  job  clubs  or  other  prescribed 
employment-seeking  or  assessnent  activities  beginning  with  the  day 
of  application.    If  the  potentially  employable  applicant  does  not 
find  a  job  within  the  designated  Job  search  period*  an  assessment 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  need  for  and  availability  of 
education  or  training  that  would  lead  In  3  to  12  months  to 
employment.    Particularly  In  metropolitan  areas  where  more  than 
65  percent  of  welfare  recipients  live*  there  are  public  and  private 
training  programs*  junior  colleges*  college  training  programs,  g'-ade 
school  and  high  school  education  programs,    with  counseling  clients 
would  apply  to  be  accepted  or  assigned  to  approved  programs. 
Applicants  could  be  certified  for  a  Gl  Bill  type  grants  requiring 
their  regular  participation  and  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
agreed  upon  program.    Training  facilities  In  turn  would  be  paid 
tuition  costs  based  on  a  fee  for  registration  and  the  fee  for 
satisfactory  completion.    Grants  could  exceed  the  training  period  by 
30  or  60  days  to  allow  for  job  search  through  the  usual  employment 
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L  °  fP'»JT*"  then  consider  AfDC.  The 

^!?r?Ki'^-  ^/'"'*'?"  °*  """Ployable"  for  this  project  wuld  be- 
all  abled  body  adult  applicants  and  out  of  school  teer.agers 
without  regard  to  the  aoe  or  nunber  of  childr.n  •    cJ-!*,-^.  7 
participation  could  be  Vnly  fr^lV-ited  i^Xuse'To^  sticaT 
barriers  such  as  day  care,  and  transportation  could  be  ™,^aaJd  bv 
vouchers  or  provided  by  the  training  facilities  as  inlenT  Vailu^re 
Jncf^d7„  l"-09r«»s  Should  lead  to  strong  sincnons 

I^IA  '""^       """"        ""'"^  <"  children"'  coSrt 

I^ii^Holhers.  Pregnant  teen-agers  and  teenage  others  would  be 
required  at  application  for  AFDC  to  work  out  plans  for  continued 

t^V»Z,T,'rZ''"^''''\\'^'*''  trailing  progr^s  leading 
ior^IS  ^  independence  of  the  syste-.  Failure  to  participate  i„ 
i^^tt^i."*"  /"'r'V"  ^  "ncellation  of  grants  and 

possible  referral  to  the  Juvenile  Court  syste-  or  other  less 

e"'"^  ^eTtTd^i^'sTrA"^'"''"'  »"  -tu  "tpj"  ts. 

eit.    i€e  Rent  s  oeaonstration  project,  atUchwnt  #2. 

^^^n^^t^'"''"^  °"  ^S-^'  0^  disability  we 

^1  e  a^.lnUtT^  ^  T''^?  3SSisUnce  for  the  first  60  da}s 
while  a  coMplete  assessment  is  aide  regarding  the  dear**  of 
disability  as  »*11  as  the  potential  for  ShablimUon.  ^ek-long 
"**5?««s  have  proven  extremely  successful  fo7  4ipZ 
persons  diagnosed  as  disabled  becow  contributors  in  ewlovi^^^^^^ 
active  in  training,  and  active  Mbers  in  socTety     cS?  0/^29' 
2n?;:Ln/°'         assess-ent  during  the  last  18  inthV^  43  fLnd 
f!El  <!l  Lw*'^  currently  In  job  training.  34  hive  disappeared 
ll^  }^  r'^"'  *5  have  transferred  to  Suppl^SSnt?! 

security  incoiw  because  of  conclusive  proof  of  incapacity  PecVle 

the   ™i^!  '^'^'''"S         inactivity  contributing  to 

the  incapacity  and  not  recouperatlon.  &ee  atUcNwnt  #3. 

Other  Areas  Needing  Refona: 

a.     Housing.  Is  fast  becoming  a  national  crisis,  changes  m  the  Income 
tarnSs.  decreases  in  federal  housing  initiatives,  and  an  expanded 
population  during  a  tir^  of  limited 'building  Is  putting  g^e« 
pressure  fro«  the  standpoint  of  quality  and  availability  of  lei  ro5t 
housing  for  all  levels  of  lo-  inco«e  families,  w^i^ai^e  recip??n" 
and  disabled.    National  housing  policy  pust  be  ivelOMd  Shich 

cSL";"ha\''a;e^^'r^r'°"'/  "^'^^^  ^^^''^^  thatVeV'^^eastable 
codes  that  are  uniformly  enfcrcec.    a,  a-,     .1  .ni  for  hem  or  condo 
ownership  by  single  parents  and  Ic-  income  families  are^eeded  to 
stab  1i2e  our  otherwise  highly  mo    it  families  which  in  the  end 

^flJhL'L^r''^"^  ^'b--^*^  that  stabilizes  ^r  sch(J)ls 

neighborhoods,  and  hunan  services.  stnoois, 

^'  tS^-I^^"'^"^'  Targeted  information  on  child  rearing  at  all  levels 
^V^^  P''«-r«tal.  post-natal,  pre-school .  and  adolescents  are 
nf^i"^  V"*^^'  two-parent  families  In  thV  co.tlnui^g 

ongoing  desperate  attempt  to  rear  children  so  that  they  can  be  ' 

IZVJ^fl"^  '?/"^  '''''''  '''"^^  than  ilindin^t  Sib^rs 

Within  the  current  welfare  systen  quality  information  couTTb^ 
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targeted  to  the  various  ages  groups  as  in  the  massive  computer 
capacity  we  now  have  in  most  states,  highly  vulnerable  populations 
needing  sex  education,  more  information  on  health  needs  could  be 
computer  targeted.    Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  kind  of 
information   distribution   used   in  the   State   of  Maine  where 
educational  materials  were  placed  in  supermarkets  for  all  families 
seeking  help,  see  attachment  14. 


3.     People  Continuing  on  Welfare. 

a.  Enyloyment  Training  Opportunities.    Some  of  those  are  described 
under  Item  1  in  keeping  people  off  of  welfare  should  be  made 
universal  for  persons  currently  or  continuing  on  public  assistance. 
1  strongly  recommend  mandatory  participation  with  strong  sanctions 
not  to  punish  but  rather  to  help  poor  people  and  their  children  out 
of  depressing  poverty. 

b.  Automation  of  Eligibility.    Rapid  strides  should  be  made  at  the 
federal   level   to  encourage  states  to  maximum  automation  of 
eligibility,  verification,  and  monitoring.    The  paperwork  jungle  is 
almost  out  of  control  in  terms  of  caseworkers  being  able  to  manage 
the  quantity  of  paperwork  ano  complexity  of  the  programs 

I  hope  the  above  is  helpful  to  you  in  designing  legislation  that  will  truly 
refonr.  welfare. 


Sincere  y. 


KENT  COUNTY  DEPAR^ENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVlf^^ 


Fvert  W.  Vermeer,  Director 
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Skill  Uraining  prondc*  participanu  whoM  skilb  have  be- 
cof.^  nublMcd  or  obsolrte  an  opportunity  to  kam  new, 
more  sabUe  >kitb 

Work  aptnencc  pronda  on-ihc-^  trairnnf.  pcnnitLf^ 
participantj  (o  improve  work  h^ts  —  attitudes,  gain 
practKal  etpentnce.  ind  showcaK  their  taierU  and 
abdrtics  to  potential  empk)yen 
Ongoing  Job  Search 

Upon  compfetjon  ot  training  program  component  re 
■ourecs.  partidpanu  are  reauigned  to  a  )ob  club  Most 
tnimng  pro^m  component!  ve  short-term  and  Ume 
itmrted  An  intennittent  job  search  assignment  assures 
continuing  labor  market  exposure  tu  insure  paiticipanis 
gaming  cmptojrmcnl  wtthm  the  shortest  possible  bme 
and  at  mmanum  program  costs. 

Supportive  PerionaJ  Services 
An  emplormcnt  Scmces  caseworker  is  available  to  dis- 
cuss and  assess  any  personal  employment  bamers  the 
participants  may  be  openencew^  (Example  alcoholism, 
emotional  dutrtss.  health  problems)  and  refer  to  appro^ 
prute  resourca 

KENT  COUNTY 
DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

•Population  444,500 

•  Employment  Base-  8.500  employers 

•  Unemptoyment  Ratr  IMt 

•  ADC  Caseload  6  900/monlf. 

•  AOC-U  Caseload  500/month 

•  CA  Cascfc>ad  2  200/morth 


For  ftirther  information  call  or  wntc 
Kcal  Goutly  OcparlBcnt 

of  SocU  Services 
415  Frankltn  Street  SE 
Grand  Rapids.  Ml  49507 

Contact  Person 
JaaMi  Poditra 

Scmces  Program  Mmiger 
Phone.  (616)  247-6147 


KENT  COUNTY 
BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

Richard  D  Buth,  Ouirpmon 
Jack  i  Schwab 
Fnti  W  WaWfieW 
Martin  D  Buth 
Ckmn  C  Lorch 
AndrtH  IX'Krakcr 
Rot^rC  Uninga 
Louise  V  Thomas 
Jack  n  Boclcina 
Hiomas  II  Lamoreaux 
Mike  DeVnrndl 
William  S  l)o>ie 
C  Jjnt  Marsh 
Kathcnnc  0  Kuhn 
l>«i  Kempkrr 
Margaret  E  Bymglon 
James  E  Vaughn 
George  C  Terllorst 
Elizabeth  B  OfvcMal 
ficth  M  Dandstra 
Kenneth  J  Kuipcrs 

RKhard  J  Pbtte  Count]/  Controller 
Phone  (616)  774  3511 


Knt  CoMty  Sodal  Scrvtcci  Bowd 

Card  S  Kooistra  Chatrperson 
f  rancuco  M  Vega,  1  «re  Chairpersnn 
Robert  C  Jamo 

Kent  Co«iriy  Dtpmtmtwt  of  Sodal  Services 

Evert  W  VermctT  Oncriar 
Phone  (616)  247-60ns 
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THE 
KENT  COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

WELFARE 
EMPLOYMENT 

AND 

TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


1982 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

or  COUNTIES 
ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 


nSCAL  YEAR 
1983^  PROGRAM  RESULTS 
2.846  JOB  PLACEMENTS 

ANNUALIZED  WtUAME  SAVINGS 

$5,957,932 
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PROGRAM 
FEATURES  -  HIGHUGHTS 

Total  Recipient  Invtrfvemcnt 
At)  non-ricmpt  recip<cnii  are  placed  In  Kent's  Employ 
mcnt  ProCrasi  imiiicdlatdy  upon  difibilUy  detennina- 
tkm  This  incJudcf  all  employable  General  AssisUutcc 
rcdplenU,  all  ADC-U  rccipioiUr  and  ail  employable 
ADCTR  rcdpicnU  wHh  llic  youngest  child  over  m 
months  ot  a|e  Full  time  partiapaUon  is  required  Ei 
perlencc  lus  shown  that  many  reoptenlt  previously 
thought  to  be  uncmployabic.  Iiave  found  jobs  By  scrv 
ing  everyone,  the  program  also  targets  recipients  who 
do  not  have  (he  time  (o  participate  due  to  (hetr  engai^f 
mcnt  In  other  unknown  activities 

Upfront  Job  Clubs 

Initial  entry  into  the  program  is  Uirough  Job  Clubs  Kent 
County  assumes  everyone  ts  employable  and  tiial  labor 
market  exposure  ts  the  only  reliable  lest  o(  employabili- 
ty  Hus  avoids  plaang  paitiapanls  directly  into  more 
costly  long-term  traintng  components 
As  a  result,  1,613.  or  56%  of  the  program  partictpanls 
gaining  employment  m  fiscal  year  1983-84  did  so  withm 
the  first  30  days  of  receipt  of  public  assutance  (This 
represents  $3351,840  m  wetfare  savings ) 

Time  Limited  Services 

All  partictpants  are  conLnLilly  served  for  18  month;  at 
whKh  Ume  services  are  termliulcd  This  front  end.  t  mc 
limited  approach  to  service  delivery  permits  Ken'  to 
serve  100  percent  of  the  employable  caseload  wi'h  a 
limited  amount  of  staff  Kent's  experience  h*s  shown 
that  placements  are  more  likely  to  occur  earl>  on  m  a 
person's  reccipl  of  pubbc  assistance 

Self  PtKement  Versus  Job  Development 
The  program  stresses  partKtpanls'  responsibility  to  find 
their  own  ^bs  and  not  rdy  on  agency  staff  Kesulls  are 
greater  partKjpant  expoMjre  to  the  labor  market,  an  im 
proved  ;ob  rdentwn  rate  and  carryover  learning  should 
they  again  become  unemployi^i 

Integral  ion  of  Community  Resources 
rubk  Khools  provide  jab  clubs,  vocational  and  rduca 
tjonal  assessment,  and  all  educational  related  prugram 
resources  Colfeges  provide  skrtl  training  financed  by  Ihc 
PELK  Grants  Loc^J  county  funds  are  provided  to  plu|} 
gaps  in  slate  and  federal  hindtng  11ic  local  J  f  PA 
Agency  provides  training  financed  by  Ihc  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act 


PROGRAM  FLOW 


ESSENTIAL  PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS 

Job  Club 

All  program  partKlpants  are  first  assigned  to  a  job  club 
Kent's  program  capacity  can  ser\-e  up  to  60U  new  partK 
ipants  per  month  Job  club  serves  to  assure  cxtensuT 
labor  market  exposure  to  everyone  entering  the  program 
The  proKram  features  two  weeks  of  classroom  (raining 
in  career  exploration  and  job  search  train  mg  Career  ex 
phxrallon  tram  ig  covers  self-esteem  development  and 
life  planning  oS  well  as  stress  management  wh>ch 
teaches  participants  how  to  change  their  perception  of 
and  respond  to  stressful  life  events  Job  search  training 
Includes  training  in  proper  techniques  in  interviewing 
for  a  job  The  two  wedu  of  classroom  (raining  is  f<il 
lowed  by  a  three  week  phone  room  assignment  «-hcre 
recipients  practice  fob  search  skills  by  using  the 
telephone  and  participating  in  job  interviews 

AsKument 

Those  not  gaining  employmrnt  .trc  helped  to  evaluate 

their  job  club  experience,  define  possible  reasom  «h\ 

they  were  unable  to  find  employment  and  choose  avail  0) 

able  program  components  that  may  overcome  tlte  bar  CH 

ners  identified  ^ 

Assorted  academic,  personality,  vocational  and  interest 

tests  arc  administered  to  assist  the  decision-makmg 

process 

Grant  Diversion 

Kent  u  a  pilot  project  county  for  the  Mictitgan  Depart 
ment  of  S>Kial  Services  Grant  Diversion  I'riigram  The 
t.irgeted  population  is  General  Assistance  recipients  who 
have  comitleted  job  club  Grant  Diversion  axMi),  (.tigibk 
rectpienL';  tu  find  subsidized  employment  thruu({li  care 
fut  client  screening  intensive  emittoyer  rccruitmmt.  and 
limited  wage  subsidies 

The  emrlo>er  subsidy  is  S200  per  month  up  to  m 

months  The  empln>cr  rcieue^  an  addttiunnl  SI'iO 

b(Niu5  fur  each  pailKipant  hired  after  three  munth<  on 

the  job  and  again  at  the  six  munth  pcrK)d 

ScrvKes  arc  delivered  by  contract  (hrout^li  Ihi.  Ii>cal  Jdh 

I  raining  Tartncrship  Act  ^ncy  and  thi  hcparlment  »>( 

Nbor  linns  are  tu  rxPand  giant  Civi.r«iiin  tn  incli>J 

ADC  rLCipienls  b)  October  1  I'JRS 

i^ucation,  Kkill  1  raining. 

NN'drk  Experience  rr()grani< 

l-AliicaliDn.^l  roiiiirctA  iwist  p.i'tiC(paiit^  m  mcrcnni'iig 

basic  education*!  tlriufcnctcs 


l-ifKling  atk  |UjU  chikJ  cart  to  ensure  the  m<»«H.T'i  full 
pfojrara  iwticjpjtmn  is  alH^ys  a  clwlkiirtc  A  ciiulrAl 
wth  a  hK  ol  lI'iIJ  cart  rcsimrna  ,i^iKy  klpj  pjilKip  uili 
tk.»ekip  a  Jitiil  care  plan  when  tlicy  have  m)  family  w 
rnenili  to  wpfMHt  Ihcm 

COMMUNITY  INITIATIVI-S 

I  CurrcnUy  under  Li>njjikratii>n  is  Utc  L-siahlishmLHl  irfa 
ungle  educational  site  m  tlw  LDrnmumty  f.ir  prcHnaitl 
teens  and  teen  parenU  This  m.^v  siW  wwild  hi  ilic 
focal  ptwnl  for  a  cpiitmuum  nf  service  miludini  tk 
proxmon  of  on-site  child  rare 

II  The  de\elopiii«ni  of  n  heol  Cijuiily  prijjiijui  ad<v 
Icxcnifteen-atfe  parent  CDmniimit)  H-m  Iltu  »»ill 
provide 

1  A  comprehensive  evJuoiHm  nf  pufiran)  nci.-d>  i>f 
pregnant  iccns  and  adi>lcscei>t  i>ji<  ni> 

2  An  anal)Sis  of  ruM)urccs  avail.ililc  hiIIiiji  ihc 
Liimmunity 

3  A  community  confcrince  In  rnkw  and  rtviM.  Hit 
witlin  community  pbn 

4  A  commitment  of  partir»paiint{  tif|{aiii/.>iiiHts  to 
impkmLnl  the  compreliLnsi»L  comimmiiy  pljii  jfuj 
cooperate  in  the  eiJuattun  jprmKh  nutlinird  in 
the  plan 


t 

KI'NT  COUNTY 
DBIOGUAIMIIC 
CIIAUACTI'KISTICS 

•I'opulaliDn  444.500 
•Lmplnimni  Bdsc  8  500  employers 
•('nLmplii>i))Lnl  IIjIl  IOH 
•Al)CCdM.lnjd  6,»Xl/nuiiilli 
•ADCIJ  Casikud  5()()/inoiith 
•l.M.a%il.iad  2  .><)()/ii>onlh 
•Mimir  M.iihi.r  LWIoad  16(1 


ki:nt  county 

HOARD  OF  COMMISSIONtlRS 


For  ft.'ther  informabon  cJI  or  wnle 
Kent  County  Department  of  Socul  Services 
415  Franklin  Slrctt.  i>  E 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49507 

James  Poclstra 
Services  Program  Manager 
Phone  (6161247-6147 
The  SJviitinn  Army 
1215  East  Fulton  S  E  Grand  R«pids  Ml  49303 
CaptJun  Robert  Thomson 
Booth  Services  Admnnsirator 
Phone  (6)6M59-9468 


Hklijxd  1) 
Jack  J  Schwab 
Fnta  W  Wjfilficid 
Martin  I)  lJuth 
Gknn  G  birch 
Andrew  iKKraktr 
Udricr  (p  Unin^'a 
lx>uiSG  V  rhomas 
Jack  D  H<H.lema 
Tliomas  II  l^anuiri-diix 
Mike  IkVriendt 


Hxth  Chajonan 
William  S  Doyle 
G  Jane  Marsh 
KathtmneO  Kuhn 
Dan  Kcmpktr 
MortforLt  £  Byington 
James  b  Vau^ihn 
Gcoffi*.  C  TLrllorit 
Blizjhclh  R  Oppcwal 
P-lh  M  Uand>t/a 
Kenneth  J  Kuipers 


riichard  J  Platte.  CwDty  ( imtmlkr 
I'honc  (Glbf  774  3511 

Kent  County  Social  Scrvues  lioard 
Carol  S  h(N)u(ra  Lhtifn\-T\ot\ 
FranListii  M  Wgj.  Xhc  thoinxrson 
|{i»bi.rt  C  Jamo 

Kent  Counly  Department  of  Social  Services 
tvert  W  Vermeer  Otrtxfor 
Plwnc  (hlb>  247-6005 
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Attachment  12 


THE 
KENT  COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

^    AFDC  MINOR 
MOTHER  PROGRAM 


1985 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COmiES  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 


COALS 

•  high  school  completion 

•  increased  job  reaoincss 

•  rl'duction  in  welfare 
i)I-pendi:ncy 

•  improved  maternal  and 
infant  health 

•  pkkgnancv  prevention 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 
BOOTH  SERVICES  OF 
GRAND  RAPIDS 


ERIC 


School  Dropout  Rate 

*  ^abonaI  sUOsba  show  that  only  33%  of  pregnant 
teens  continue  in  KhooL  (March  of  D\m€S   :l  sheet 

(J'BJ) 

*  Kent  County  resulu  show  that  60H  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants are  attending  school  regulo/ly 

06hy  (A  Subsequent  Pregnancies 

*  National  statislJO  show  thai  only  40S  of  teen  mothers 
Mho  dclivtr  before  they  are  17  will  not  have  a  suhse 
quent  pregnancy  before  they  t  Jm  19  (Mott  FounUation 
1981  Annual  Report) 

*  Kent  County  prograjn  results  show  (hat  85H  of  pro- 
grain  panicipants  h^^e  not  harfa)ubsc:|ucnt  pregnancy 
since  participation  in  l\,t  Minor  Mol'ier  Prograjn 

Maternal  and  infaiit  Health 

*  National  stalislia  show  that  20H  of  pregnitnt  leeti-agcrs 
do  not  receive  medical  care  untJ  the  third  tnmt>tcr 
(Cuttmacher  Institute  l^Sl) 

*  !n  Kent  County  all  program  paitopanls  receive  imme 
diate  medical  cire 

PROGRAM  FEATURES  - 
HIGHLIGHTS 

ToUj  Recipient  InvoKe  cnl 

Michigan  exercises  the  Title  'V  A  o^rtran  to  prooJc  AFtX^ 

to  the  unbom  Assistance  is  provided  as  soon  as  eligibility 

can  be  established,  wi>h  a  charge  back  to  the  state  up  to 

the  last  fo'ir  moni'^^  of  the  pregnancy 

Kei.t  County  serves  all  AFfXT  recipirnts,  age  17  and 

beloM,  Mho  are  pregnant  andfor  p«^enting  This  #oup  uf 

mothers  are  considered  to  be  higli  mk  not  only  medically 

but  socially  as  well  While  V"     this  group  are  living 

Midi  ll<cir  families,  i  e  parents        granj  .wtUrs  4''H 

are  livin-  >n  their  own  They ...  .  special  probkr.  s,  as  a 

minor  i    •'r  the  law,  functioning  in  an  adult  "vorjd  For 

example,  housing  opportunities,  since  they  cannot  sign  a 

lease,  are  severely  limited 

Imme  Jute  Progum  Involvement 

All  minor  mother  recipient!  are  identified  at  application 

or  whin  a  teen  pregnancy  is  ^-enfied,  and  l         n  one 

Income  Maintenance  cascloa-j  This  Incnir      i  lanc* 

Worker  theti  immediately  refers  tl*  rccfj:  il  to  the  Ser 

uce  ContrjKtu.,  The  Silvatn  t  Arniy.  Urx)  Services 

With  all  members  of  the  targeted  client  group  on  one 

Income  Mamlenznce  caseload,  lOOH  rcfcrT&:  is  aMurcd 

Other  adwintages  o(  having  a  specialmJ  Income 


t»iailtUIWIH,(.  (.4tM.liMU  KMlUlll  UH.  M.l»l«.«.  |>IU  'Oil  ll  U 

ing  only  to  deal  with  one  Income  Majntenai.ce  case 
MDrkcr,  thereby  establislung  a  good  working  rclalm  <  up 
AdditiotuUy,  the  Income  Maintenance  case  va  '' an<J 
the  scrvKe  provider  share  a  concern  lor  miwir  mothi  s 
and  a  a>mn»tinenl  to  the  same  goals  for  this  spcci.il  grojp 
of  young  Mtmten  Each  reinforces  what  the  oilier  says  in 
contacts  with  tlwr  mutual  clients 
Integration  of  Community  Resources 
Public  schools  provide  f^l  education  resources  Tlie 
Public  Health  Department  is  involved  in  providing  ncedid 
medical  services  for  both  the  minor  mother  and  her 
chiWtren)  Through  the  services  of  Commuiiitv  Co«ir 
dmalid  Child  Care  v^-C),  a  child  care  plan  is  eM ^hlislicd 
JO  the  teen  mother  can  attend  schtwl  Numerinu  dlrtr 
S(Ki,-)l  Service  orgdniulinns  are  regularly  Ijppcd  In 
respond  to  •  van'*ty  o/  needs 


PUOGKAM  FLOW 


KFDL  necipictiti 
I'rcitfiinl  Teer^ 
Tccn  I'arenti 


Income  Maintenance 
Etiffibility  L)eteTTnina(ton 


SaKalhin  Army 
?Ti)iiim  Intake 
AtKVmciit 


I  t  ducalHm/Train ')( 
!  Ilafcmcnf 


McJth  ScrvKCS 

Crutip  Counscltnl 

*lhfih  bi.1um\  Lomplclmn 
•IncfjacJ  J'lh  Itciidiwjs 
•  RnJucUm  m  VVciUr  IXpcndcncy 
•  Imprnvfd  M  ,leo^vl  onj  tnNinl  IteallJi 
•Pr,.((tia|2v>  I'mcnti'ir 


COMPONENTS 

Outreach  Services 

1  liese  sirvtces  arc  prowdfd  h>  trained  social  MorkcrSMho 
\iMl  pmcram  participants  in  thiir  Ivimc^  Tins  cnc  tn^onc 
ci'iitact  h  Ls  pnnen  tii  he  the  Mnjngisl  and  mijM  imp(»r 
taut  component  of  tlie  p  ogram  T^**  outreach  schkcs 
huild  the  relationships  t-^st  are  ncceuar>  to  get  the 
pnjgram  partjciponts  in\'J\ed  m  the  utiicr  phases  of  the 
Minor  ^^u^iler  pnigram 
Croup  Counseling  S.Tvices 
ritis  IS  duni'  h)  Aitrkirg  clo$cl>  Miih  all  of  tnc  community 
public  sclvMils  Tunc  hu  been  arranged  dunng  vimol 
iH^urs  f'lr  t>icsc  )oyngM*inen  to  he  inw»Jvcd  in  the  grniip 
srvHiii^  Milting^  are  .ilsu  'et  f'lr  after  scti  >ol  and  i  ttn 
iKnmg^  1  <>pics  addrisscd  arc  life  skills  (i  c  budgitmg 
iKiuMng  i&^ucs  c»mpar.ili\-e  shopping  etc  I  health  care 
child  lare  issues,  emplo^mcn'  skills,  relation shnj,  $cx 
iialily  decision  making  and  self-esteem 
Cdniinunity  hriund  Volunteer  Support  Services 
1  III'  C'imm unity  friends  liaie  become  rote  mude's  for  the 
)  I  >u  Mg  unicn  t  Ik)      e,  helping  to  fi  II  t  he  gaps  m  hie  h  the 
clients  ln\e  mused  in  their  oM-n  homes  They  ha\e  aN) 
provided  a  '  time-out  function  for  the  participants  Mhcn 
^IriU  leviU  are  too  high  to  care  for  their  child  olTcnng 
<itiptx>rt  in  the  areas  Mlnch  Mill  help  solve  the  proMini 
I  lie  cum  III  unity  friend  spends  at  le,vt  one  hour  a  M-cck 
Willi  Uiei-  ,\wi(!  .ed  pnUram  particir.T5{  liclpiiig  m  arc.« 
lint  Mil  joiing  Moni.iii  Klenlifti^  \  ulunlecn'.m  i5custif 
^itiu  ind  can  pr*Hluie  cicclknl  results  There  .irr  rur 
rmth  42  trained  commt'iil)  frimd^ 
I  iKi-ation  and  Training  Placement  Servires 
Al'  iiroui^ni  participonL^  jo  tliDugh  a  plaicmi-n,  froccs* 
A  liighpLrCrnl,igc»if'hcse)oungM*imcnarc  not  i  nuKeJ 
III  vhiK<l  <it  titc  tine  <>f  rifcnal  to  t'  ^prigrai. ,  and  lli<iv 
m1«<  are  a'lindiiig  ari'  doing  s«i  uiitv  on  a  margiiuil  b.wt 
I  aih  <if  the  program  partic'pants  goes  thn>ugh  an  asscu 
nil  lit  pr<Kcss  tfi  dcti-rmine  if  placement  in  cJucalinn.il 
program*  or  jnh  training  is  the  m<)sl  appiopnatt 
I  duLiliiin  and  Training  Support  Scriice^ 
I  111  ^Kiol  Marker  aiL«  a«  .i  liai' m  KctMtm  tin  ^cluml , 
s)Mems  aiid  tljc  Minur  MntlKr  pr  .gram  1  he  m'Miili»rmg 
of  attinjaiicr  ai.d  the  performance  of  the  pr'>gr,-,.n  p,i»fi 
titMnU  cvIh*  an  enrolkd  in  lli  Ciliiiatuin,il  |*t"t<i  i 
diuii  h,  .T  rrontlilv  report  furm  Tlic  liamm  l'i||.nn  upon 
loineni^  reg:)rding  aKntiei^m   «pi(ii|  idm  it.or  il 
iiuds  and  h.vnirs  to  attnuhncc  (i  t  ilnUKni  tiaii<n>> 
l<iiion,  eir ) 
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CONGRESSMAN  HOYER  STATEMENT  -  WELFARE  REFORM 

CONGRESSMAN  FORD,  IT  IS  A  PRIVILEGE  TO  SUBMIT  TESTIMONY 
BEFORE  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION.     I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
SALUTE  YOUR  LEADERSHIP  IN  ADDRESSING  WELFARE  REFORM.  LAST 
YEAR,  YOU  CONDUCTED  SEVERAL  HEARINGS  REGARDING  EMPLOYMEi  T 
AND  WELFARE  ISSUES.     YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERTISE  WILL 
ENA3LE  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS  TO  PASS  A  MAJOR  WELFARE  REFORTi 
PACKAGE.     IN  RECENT  YEARS,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  HAVE  CAUSES 
SOME  DI5TURBINC  CHANGES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFESTYLES.     ONE  SUCH 
CHANGE  IS  THE  HIGH  RATE  OF  WEL'^^RE  DEPENDENCY  BY  MANY 
AMERICANS.     ACCORDING  TO  RECEm*  STATISTICS,  12  MILLION 
AMERICANS  ARE  CURRENTLY  ON  THE  WELFARE  ROLLS.     MARYLAND  HAL 
HAD  A  GOOD  NUMBER  OF  ITS  CITIZENS  RECEIVING  WELFARE 
SERVICES.     HOWEVER,  MARYLAND  HAS  ALSO  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN 
SEEING  THAT  THESE  SANE  CITIZENS  MOVE  FROM  «/ELFARE  ROLLS  TO 
P'^YROLLS. 

SUCCESS  OF  MARYLAND'S  WE L FARE-TO -WORK  POLICY 
INTRODUCTION 

A  PARAMOUNT  GC^I*  IN  MARYLAND  IS  TO  ASSIST  WEi^FARE 
RECIPIENTS  IN  OBTAINING  AND  MAINTAINING  EMPLOYMENT. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN  CREATED  IN  O^DZJ(.  TO 
ACHIEVE  THAT  GOAL:     (1)    EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVES,  WHICH 
INCLUDb  THE  OPTIONS  PROGRAM  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  AND  BASIC 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  (BET)  IN  WICOMICO  COUNTY;  (2) 
STATEWIDE  WORK  INCENTIVE  (WIN)  DEMC»ISTRATION  PROGRAMS;  (3) 
WORK  SUPPLEMENTATION  OR  QRAN^  DIVERSION;     (4)  THE 
INVESTMENT  IN  JOB  OPPORTUNITX..S  (I JO)  PROGRAM;     (5)  FOOD 
STAMP  WORK  REGISTRATION;  AND    (6)    THE  YOUNG  FATHERS  JOBS 
PROGRAM.     BECAUSE  OF  THE  SUCCESSES  ENJOYED  BY  THESE 
PROGRAMS,  MARYLAND  HAS  ESTABLISHED  ITSELF  AS  A  NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED  LEADER  IN  WELFARE -TO- WORK  INITIATIVES.     IN  FACT, 
OUR  PROGRAM  MODELS  HAVE  BEEN  USED  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  ON  WHICH 
OTHER  STATES  ARE  NOW  STRUCTURIIIQ  THEIR  PROGRAMS. 

WELFARE-TO-WORK  PROGRAMS  IN  MARYLAND 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  OP  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  MARYLAND 
PROGRAMS  INCLUDES 

O       WIN:     AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

TaFDC)  REC:PIENTS  are  required  to  register  for  AND 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  WORK  INCENTIVES  (WIN)  PROGRAM 
IF  THEIR  YOUNGEST  CHILD  IS  SIX  OR  OLDER.  SINCE 
1982,  MARYLAND  HAS  OPERATED  A  SERIES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
INITIATIVES  WHICH  ALLOWS  TREMENDOUS  STATE 
FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  DESIGN  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  WIN 
PROGRAM.    ^"^OORAN  ACTIVITIES  OFFERED  THROUGH 
ENPLOYKZNT  INITIATIVES  INCLUDE  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION, 
OCCUPATIONAL  SKILL  TRAINING,  JOB  SEARCH 
TECHNIQUES,  WORK  EXPERIENCE,  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING, 
AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  CHILD  CARE  AND 
TRANSPORTATIOli  ASSISTANCE.     APPROXIMATELY  12,000 
WIN  DBHO  PARTICIPANTS  HAVE  FOXTAD  EMPLOYMENT  ^N 
MARYLAND. 

O       GRANT  DIVERSION!     ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  A  TRAINING 


PROGRAM  THAT  HAS  PROVEN  SUCCESSFUL  IS  WORK 
SUPPLEMENTATION  OR  GRANT  DIVERSION.    THIS  PF.OGRAM 
TURNS  THE  WELFARE  GRANT  INTO  A  WAGE  SUBSIDY  FOR 
EMPLDYBRS,  MAKING  IT  FINANCIALLY  PRACTICAL  FOR 
BUSINB8SB8  TO  OIVB  WELFARE  CLIENTS  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING.     OKAMT  DIVERSION  HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE  A 
PAATICULARLY  BVFBCTIVI  STRATEGY,  ALLOWING 
REC7PIBMTS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEARN  AND  PUOVE 
THEMSELVES  DURING  THE  TRAINING  PERIOD,  THEP^^BY 
INCREASING  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  RETENTION  AFl^K 
TERMINATXOM  OF  THE  SUBSIDY  PERIOD. 


ERIC 
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IJO— INVESTMENT  IN  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  x 
MARYLAND  HAG  JUST  LAUNCHED  THE  INVESTMENT  IN  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  (I JO)  PROGRAM.     IJO  REPRESENTS  THE 
S£f«  INTJSION  OF  STATE  PfWDS  LINKING 

HUM^SERVICE  AGENCIES,  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  AND 
ECWOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  A  UNIQUE 
PARTNERSHIP.    CENTRAL  TO  THE  IJO  CONCKPT  IS  THE 

notiw  op  leveraging  economic  dbvelopmbtx 
Activities  (low  interest  loans,  capit.\l 
investments,  marketing)  in  order  to  increase 

ACCESS  FOR  AFDC  RECIPIENTS  TO  SoTH  NEWLY  CREATED 
AND  EXISTING  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES.  •  IJO  ALSO  GREATLY 
EXPANDS  SUPPORT  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  CHILD  CARE 

^  MEDICAL  BEHa^ITS  WHICH  ARE 
NECESSARY  FOR  RECIPIENTS  TO  MAKE  A  SMOOTH 
TRANSITION  OFP  WELFARE  ROLLS  AND  ONTO  PAYROLLS. 
IJO  WAS  IMPLEMENTED  ACROSS  MARYLAND  IN  JANUARY  AND 
PLANS  TO  CALL  FOR  A  MINIMUM  OF  1,500  JOB 
PLACEMENTS  DURING  THE  FIRST  18  MONTH  PERIOD. 

YOUNG  FATHERS  WORK  PRVIRAIH.     FINALLY,  THE  STATT 
WILL  BE  DEVELOPING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  A  YOUNG 
FATHERS  WORK  PROGRAM.    THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS 
SHiSSS^*^^^*'  PROJECT  WILL  BE  TO  IDENTIFY  YOUNO 
FATHERS  WHO  HAVE  ADMITTED  PATERNITY  FOR  CHILDREN 
BORN  TO  ADOLESCENT  MOTHERS  BUT  HAVE  NO  MEANS  OF 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  CHILD.  ONCE 
SUCCESSFULLY  PLACED  IN  A  JOB,  ?  PORTION  OF  THE 
WAGE  WILL  BE  EARMARKED  FOR  CHILD  SUPPORT. 


CONCLUSICai 

WELFARE-TO-WORK  PROGRAMS  ;  RE  DESIGNED  TO 
PROMOTE  PERSONAL  AND  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  THROUGP  EnurATinN 
^^.J^^lS^^^^^'  ^  OPPOSED  TO  SIMPLE  "WORKFARE"  PROGRAMS  ' 
WHICH  FOCUS  OH  WORKING  OFF  THE  WELFARE  GRANT  WITHOUT 
5S^!S2L^  SSr^  DEVEIOPMBNT  OR  ACTIVE  TRANSITION  TO  PAID 
f^]^lS^L^™it        THE  nOST  VIABLE  MECHANISM  OF  REDUCING 
LONG-TERM  POVERTY  AND  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY.     FOR  THE 
5^J^»2Tii  ^  ^  FAMILY,  WORK  fciUNOS  ECONOMIC 

J^^rrSF^®  ^  PERSONAL  PRIDE.     ACCORDING  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
St^^fl^Si  '^^C^SARY  LABOR  FORCE  GROWTH  THROUGH  THE  YEAR  2000 
SH?™  ^  SECTORS  OF  THE  POPULATIOW  —  SUCH  AS  WOMEN. 

ISf^/n^^"^^^       ™  TRADITIONALLY  NOT  BEEN^APPED 

SIQIIFICANT  EMPLOYMENT  BARRIERS.     DEVELOPING  THE 
PRODUCTIVITY  OF  EVERY  AVAILABLE  WORKER  13  AM  IMPOR'.ANT 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONCERN  FOR  ALL  AMERICMIS. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  SWINDLING  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  HAVE 
SERIOUSLY  IMPACTED  THE  NUMBERS  OF  PEOPLE  THAT  CAN  BE  SERVED 
TimOUGH  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAMS.    LAST  YEAR,  STATE  RESOURCES 
SS^^tSI^L!^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^  ACTIVE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  JOB 
TRAINING  AND  JOB  SEARCH  ACTIVITIES.     THE  STATES  THAT  HAVE 
FUDE  SIGNIFICANT  STRIDES  IN  GETTING  PEOPLE  OFF  WELFARE  ROLLs 
^  ^  ^5?^°"^  SO  WITH  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  MODELS 

AND  CONSIDERABLE  INVESTMENT  OF  STATE  REFERRALS.  """"-^ 
^  STRONG  FRAMEWORK  UPON  WHICH  TO  BUILD  ITS 

^^TlS^r2^;22;S2SL"^^^-   ™  state  is  commuted  to 

EHiS^P®  ^  IMPLEMENTING  PROGRAMS  AIMED  AT  MAKING  THE  WORK 
f?enMT>?L*^^^^^  INCLUSIVE  AND  PRODUCTIVE.  HOWEVER,  WE  NEED 
RESOURCES  TO  CARRY  OUT  THIS  COMMITMENT. 

MARYLAND'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FITOCTat. 
LEQISLATIOM  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 

^r^.^J^^^  WELFARE  REFORM  LEGISLATION  MUST  XSS^ST 
WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  IN  BOTH  OBTAINING  AND  MAINTAINING 
PACKAGE^INCLTO^^  ^         INCLUDED  IN  A  WELFARE  REFORM 
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A  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  HUMAN  SERVICE  AGENCIES  AND 
RECIPIENTS  OF  CASH  ASSISTANCE  THAT  REQUIRES 
SERVICES  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  AGENCY  AND  ACTION  ON 
THE  PART  OP  THE  CLIENT  ENCOMPASSING  EDUCATION  AND 


O        COMPREHENSIVE  MANDATORY  WELFARE -TO -JOBS  PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  INVOLVE  EDUCATION,  JOB  SEARCH,  I-RAINING, 
AND  PLACEMENT,  ENHANCED  BY  THE  INCLUSION  OF  HUMAN 
DEV15L0PMENT  GOALS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELC'PMENT  ACTIVITY.     EMPLOYMENT  OR  EDUCATION 
WILL  BE  REQUIRED  OF  PARENTS  WITH  CHILDREN  AGE 
THREE  OR  OLDER.     PARENTS  OF  YOUNGER  CHILDREN  WILL 
BE  REQUIRED  TO  PARTICIPAIX  IN  A  MORE  LIMITED 
PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATICW,   FHPLOYMENT,  AND  OTHER 
ACTIVITY  TO  PROMOTE  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  OR  STRENGTHEN 
THE  FAMILY. 


O        THE  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  ALLOW  STATES 

FLEXIBILITY  IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES,  ENCOURAGING  TARGETING  OF 
PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  THOSE  WHO  ARE  HARDEST  TO  SERVE 
AND  EMPHASIZING  PROGRAM  COORDINATION. 

O        ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CASE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  IN  ALL 
HUMAN  SERVICE  AGENCIES  TO  HELP  FAMILIES  ASSESS 
THEIR  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES  AND  TO  IMPLEMENT  AND 
MONITOR  ^PHE  AGKNCY-CLIENT  CONTRACT. 

O        ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  STRATEGIES  TO 
PREVENT  TEEN  PREGNANCY  INCLUDING  EARLY 
INTERVENTION  WITH  FAMILIES  OF  AT-RISK  TEENS. 

O        ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL,   STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CONSORTIA  TO  FUND,  DESK^I,  AND  EVALUATE  ADOLESCENT 
PREGNANCY  INITIATIVES  AIMED  AT  PREVENTION  AND 
SUPPORT  SERVICES. 

0  REQUIRE  HHS  TO  CONDUCT  AN  ON-GOING  EVALUA'^ION  OF 
WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  INCLUDING  THEIR 
EFFECTIVENESS  IN  ACHIEVING  THE  GOALS  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  PROGRAM  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  OTHER  RELATED 
EHPLCHENT  AND  TF^VINING  PROGRAMS. 

1  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  WORKING  WITH  YOU;  MR.  CH^.IRMAN,  A!fD 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  COMMITTEE  IN  BOTH  DR\FTING  AND  PASSING 
WELFARE  REFORM  LEGISLATION. 


ERLC 
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A  couMfiiuf  hu  t A*rg«d  xhtl  9&  s)x  r*cipitnu  of  ▼•Iftrt  tfaouid  do  nor*  lo 
htip  UktfluetTM.  tithtr  Tcrfc.  look  for  Tork.  or  enter  eductUon  or  inioiAi  The 
MiA  |04i  Lf  vtlfort  rtfcra  thoold  ^  to  Meurt  thii.  by  inTOhrmi  sore  recipit nu 
in  eAplor«ent  pro|riai  EnbMtloas  of  recent  'Torkftre'  profrtAS  luggeei  tfatt 
they  caa  rtim  porlicipoUofl  fvite  aluvply,  eren  if  the  ecoaoAic  gaiAt  they 
geftertu  for  the  rtcipienis  or  lociecy  ere  Imitod. 

BoTorer,  il  is  eMOftUil  that  the  prognuu  be  jMAdtiory  PitfticipotioL  m 
thoA  AOit  be  reqoired  for  esplofyibk  rocipiertt,  aoC  optioaal  Tb  mia  dourmi- 
aiat  of  Thether  wch  proAnas  jwrre  clknu  iaio  iobt  is  the  share  of  clienu  they 
obligate  :o  participate  actirely  The  io^e  arailable  aad  other  coaeiraiaU  are  leee 
istportaat  Voluatary  prograss  ■  7  appear  10  succaad,  but  they  serre  fluialy  the 
•ore  eaergetic  recipieaU  The  Touid  be  iikety  to  ^^et  off  velfare  aayrsy  To  reach 
the  Aore  sariouaty  depaad;>at  actlrity  Must  be  required. 

Liberals  should  aot  try  to  :tse  Torifare  sinply  10  eipaad  social  serrices 
▼ithout  obligatioa.  aor  should  coaserratiree  hope  to  eee  auior  coot  sariagt  froa  it 
The  purpose  is  aoC  miaiy  10  chaage  ▼hat  is  ^nt  on  Telfare.  though  that  say 
felkrr  ft  is  to  sake  the  Tolfare  eipenenc^  leee  pasaiTe  and  long-ters  There  are 
also  diagers  that  too  Auch  viil  be  txpectad  fros  ^rkfare  too  soon  aad  that 
tapleaeatatioa  vill  be  neglected 

Welfare  reforsi  should  define  ttore  recipienU  as  employable,  particularly  by 
reduciag  the  age  of  youngest  child  that  exespts  Tolfare  aothers  A  fiadual 
iacrease  ia  panic!  Mtioa  ratee  ahouM  be  asn dared  Prograas  should  eAphastxe 
placeseat  in  arailable  oritaie  }obs,  aad  the  prorision  of  alteraatires  (training. 
^^▼emsMat  jobs)  ^ouid  be  limited  A  vay  sust  also  be  fouA<<  to  help  more 
lov-skilied  aaa  succeed  as  husbaad?  aad  fathers,  rather  thaa  abaadon  Ukeir 
ftAiliee  to  Telfare.  i^^  return  for  Torking.  their  ▼ages  might  be  supplemented 
through  the  velfare  or  lax  systems  Even  u  some  aatiopal  reforms  are  enacted, 
states  should  retain  leercy  to  experiment  Airlher  Ttth  Torkfare 


Ueftd.  "Prmciplaf  for  1r«lf»»  £«fOf^* 


Uj  Djoat  is  Larrreace  U  Uoad  I  acn  aci  iuociatc  Profsaor  of  PoUtic*  « Icr  Ycirk 
Uniwtirf  Tb*i  waener !  an ViHting  Profteior  « the  La  roUette  Inrlnpe  (rf  PuWic  Afrtirt  ai 
tha  U&iTBrtitT  of  Vucaiuin— UaAica  !  ba:fe  been  rudymg  veirte^  eaplormfint  proer«Li  tince 


i986X  a  t^Mir  of  the  TOtl  requra&eoTi  asi4  oihar  obbgehoos  m  Msrel  toaal 

A  aoTitteot  haf  gathare^  to  rifbrm  W9ff^.  atpedaUyAid  to  Faaiihaf  vith  Depecaest 
Chii^reD  UfDC)  The  aamafat^ii  to  r^qUre  that  more  ed\dtreapie&ttTor1[  or  take  ot^ 
tohalptha&ielveiataco&aitiDOQf  Rjpport  Maenret  in  thu  4ifectio&  leea  enenual  for  the 
veil'beingof  the  redpientiac  veil  af  the  natioc  Balor.  I  rummanee  fooe  reofosi  ftir  thix 
ao^e&ant  That  it  m^t  achurva.  the  political  <3BDg«rt  it  fteex.  aod  finally  the  antnttalx  of 
rsforiaitielf 


The  fitain  lapenv  to  refdm  u  efiaence  t^4l  lotng-tera  (tep«n<SencT  har  t«come  a  sertoui 
prob^ea  in  Imencan  ▼elfare  It  u  as  the  been  cf  the  nauoa  t  foctal  problcit.  ^^v^joaliy  in  the 
krv-tncof&e  area*  of  saior  atm 

It  m  once  thou^t  that  mar  fteiliet  on  Yelfbre  remained  there  only  ftir  fhon  penodi.  end 
thatutruefDr  about  half  the  catac  But  aocordng  to  the  bact  recent  raaawch,  half  the  cMt  iMt 
ioore  than  rvo  yean,  and  36  percent  lar  flTe  years  or  longer  Theie  loncer-term  c«es  aouinete 
theroU^atanyKiTentiae^  Ftirthermore.  prolonged  4epen4ency  hits  the  mort  dintvent^ed 
femiliai  hardest  TouQC.new-Aarriedmothar<Tho  go  on  ATDC  Tithe  child  under  3  tend  to  nay 
dapendsnt  the  longaft.  nearly  40  parcantvillfpendt  total  of  «tlaart  lOyevt  ootharoili  ^ 

A  major  ree«nfr>f  dependency  unonwk  by»Mt  reapienti,  neit  only  to  Kperetion  from 
their  rpo^jeat  ^        of  ean^  income  uerec  susreirportactaf  a  caun  of  Abouthalfof 
all  f^ftU/  of  pcntrtj  begm  through  a  Ion  of  eeming?  and  ihroe--^vBnorf  of  th*ffi  end  through  a 
gain  in  eemingj  tren  for  fmaic  beeris  of  famiUei  sertung*  ere  the  left^Lng  e*cap«  route  cj? 


^  Mary  jo  Bane  and  D«vi(i  ?  miru>i  The  r>rn«ciici    De^«iae£.ce  Tne  Lootei  tc  Sclf- 
S\ifncaencT  '  rtudy  preperod  tar  the  Determent  r*'  Seolth  an4  ?'aciec  Scmc«  (Caobndgc  Uaa 
Urbwi  Syitem*  Rawerch  and  Engmeenug,  June  1963)  ch  2 

^  Deini  :  niTood,  Targeting  Tooid-Ba'  Long-Term  il&cipi«iti  cf  iiTC  '  rudy  prepared  for 
the  Depertmen)  of  Health  and  Human  Serricw  (Priceion  UeihetLeucft  Pohcy  Eaieer^  Jac^jary 
1966/  p  xm 


177^  T  i^r>»Ti^  pii>df    ftrnni  ly^\^m]  Tht  Mii  Ptf 
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Mini  ynnafiM  ftr  Vtl/v*  &«fopa' 


loc^-tarm  poor  or  4>p«otet  M» 

Tharft  is  unit  rmoc  10  think  tbft  proUam  viU  xd^  itnlf  iUt^«U«  quarter  of  XITC 
aoUi«n«vvQf1a2k(orlOQlaxMEftc  wk«ftp^«iti^  iibcMr  half  the  te^fdrcoaporotle 
ai wtgd  or  HI    Mii  d  aolban  in  tbs  psmti  pop^iato,  <p4  the  tergj  u  kn^  itill  for  the  toc<  - 
mcMo  AnBrrfutvoTMnQQth»rai2i.the<^»cK«thttaf^7Ymi^ 
islHsth«i3p«rcont,'  Torllrv«lsbmhar47chKi8a4intvo4acadM.awthcuKh  vttifm 
aothart  bm  ttcoaa  aora  aa^crTaMa  in  thil  tiaa  ^ 

Tba  Min  purpoaa  or  tha  currant  aovaacnt  ix  ID  amrt  tb«t       of  t^ 
MMthi^  10  hatp  tbeasri w  TbahuMMpvpoaaoT  ATtCxMdiobaioftwQae^BotbarttD 
mrdthoafte  10  rate  their  cbaMrar  To^ary  thara  i»  r>l»vf  oad  ditfbt  that  n  u  food  fty  a  nagte 
v'iher  or  IMT  chll^rtn  tor  bar  iwt  10  TOlcfdrtaofparM  i^aoac  Mlias  vlth  liniiad 
i  jcatiflo  ^       aipariaoca,  aoc laoA  lo  ttotoa  and  aapraaa  fta  «oU>ar.  attd  it  te«  not 
furnish *'jaaMpte of oospaie&cathMchildranikaad  10 aia in tbatfparanti  MaaUf.afiaUr 
has  rvD  parents.  an4  bervaen  thea  thflT  caateth  ipvt  and  cera  ftr  their  ^ul^w 
▼ban  the  »rtthar  is  the  Qoly  parent  it  is  M  th«the  4iiMa  htrtitta  btrvw 

Yhite  VBll^  te^elT  ftipporti  Yoaan  aD4  thair  <idiAm  there  is 
aen  Mor  veifire  faaiiiei  are  craadDd  vtwc  Mtkartlee^ 

Sq8m  «vue  the  racnen  laarre  io  qu^rrtbe  fauias  for  aXvL.  v&ico  tei  not  orvcr  rto-s^arent 
teilMt  uoleai  the  flithar  is  unaapto^  Mora  Ukety.th^laatvabacaun  they  tepau*  of 
n]pportincthefe£ilTantbevatettheT<^MrTtorth(eTve)!KMm  tythe 
aothen  VelTlrereftTaihoiianotcQcuiiiQnlTOf  nepfftoaetetheao^^ 
thoaethaaeve  Maafurei  are  atso  madad  io  oMigoe  the  ftchart  id  ar  aore  to  lupport  tneir 
teiliai.  an4  lo  help  thaa  function  batiar  as  braadvinners 

lon^ul^  IS  atso  bai  ^  on  the  noodepcndtnt  PoUx  shor  this  lAcncasu  are'^aeplT  dn^r^a^t 
byvalfere  VhatthayovpQaassootdepentec7atfuch.tttK«  iarce  oun ban  of  better-off 
peopie  rely  on  Sooal  f  jcunry  and  other  nddte-clfln  benen^  f  rocraas  Rather  v  u 
^ysftioctiODtl  aepenteKy.  the      thai  i^elfere  advltz  often  do »  Urne  to  help  themsel-rei  i>.  c 
prasence  of  a  nAxtantial  clan  of  ^vorlong-eged.  yet  4epentet  aidults  YioLatei  the  Amancasi  !<3Bftl 


MeryjD  Bane  and  Darid  7  QJiPood,  "SLp^iof  IntoandChiraf  Pcrwrr  TTm  D7::^c«  ?f 
^alli '  llrjntii  tf  flMtt  RW^TrW  ^  2r      l  (Vmter  1986)  pp  I>2] 

5  jiAe  k  Oleiil  ei  al ,  'In  Anal"m  Tiae  on  Velfare.'  itudy  prepwad  fdr  the  Dep«-m«i< 
Of  Hai&th  «Dd  Buaan  Serrloei  (Vashinfton  D£  The  tJrVm  Instir\jte  >jne  1964).  ^'-^ 

froePrett  I'XXpp  7>-6 


Mm!  yr^upim  tot  ¥»lfift  lafcra' 


•chimKyilirT  ill  tiiii;j»rK«i  wait    ii      rM    maimL  p(Ai\i':^  ^^ij^ 

Tl«i  fkcts  bm     ia  fOMtioB  th«  pt«i^  approach  th«t  cc^wumit  tok  to  4»p«o<tec7 

AnuBbtroTuipenQOM  ^wrieri- binw  bM  thought  to  fc»p  ih««  fh»  wki^ 

•wt  r«m  tb«t  iMp#to«ti.  iDd  t!»  tit  •iuh  poor      r)  to  1^ 
KMip^lag 

VM  the  raomiac  Miizrf  tlw  MIT  bmAi-oniotod  prv^ 
towtodtoiTf  toTtiJtiwk!^    s  Thiw  iiKtuM  go'wxmttt  tniniag  prxifrMj  fdr 
4ja*«DiiC*JwtantD4TWju.  to  I«7  ATO  rfcipiwitf  we  ^krw«  to  toep  p«n  of  mt 
•«»d         vithotf  •DT  aiAictioo  fh»  tt^ 

>*lQt  tho  19701.  tarfo  nijal*^  of  |own««it  ^  w«  cr«N9^ 
MBT  or  than  vMrt  nd^ts 

rani«Mt.!MifiUMCilMTtmvill^iscQAOttirgM  The  prmoce  of  ivfe  fiiKb«n  of 
tttoctlalieumkiagifiurteBarwitQfieiiCBof^  The  kM  of  Iie4<«i4  conr^  U  ac 
iaporiMittetomcttowttat^ritf^iMfisDot  ThisisMtoavrthtf  wkiietrrfbr 
i«4f*»  BoOMTf .  only  ilM  it  U  DOR  ooMMT  •ore  AfflctT  fdr  thts  than  fdr  other  Hi^ie  mothen. 
Mt  of  ^toft  OCT  are  * 

J^Mpt  fcr  thli  raeaoa  aooe  of  the  beoeflt-ohento^  rogrms  tito^  Much  iM?*:t  oo 
wtkmis  So^of !heajBoereiedwihirhikriwn)rthee«^ 
c«ua»4the*towk»ortfie«dUTinthe)oUali^arvii^  Ic 

afl^4rop  vttt  the  iaceotlmwrtlarcelTtliauiaiftdic  1961 ' 


'Me«iaBSBl2AtiltaamP9  7T>40 

»La:vrwK»ll  Mefcl-VortaD^DepeodeocT.Pw^  I  Th/t  ?Tr3li>km  txi^  Irx  Cmm  '  pm^er 
▼nnBnftytt»Ta4ft«ttej«>4ooc7Proi«ioftheB^^  S#»i>teabc!r  1986  per  III  «<5 

The  I^Maetiii  for  Vort  t&forceftect  ASmdyof  YDI/mpubUx^^fi^er 

'LrrTBccell  fetottS.  Tort  ao4 l^epefHSatK?. Per  11  P«t  PoiicT «4 Propoceii  •pef>«' 
▼ntieofortb**  VfllfBrBDep«ti^cTrro>eciof  tbeHu^  Iiirt^jic  Septeabcr  1986.  r>p  y|7 


66^ 


Triadptai  tat  f  iffM  Mbn' 


n  iMi  III  coat  datr  (M  ooevort  ii  te.  IM  to  ttrrtirt.  tUc  id  th«  fp«ciil  i&hiMtkxu  tbe 

Fnm  tbii  ptrtptcHm  d>i  irollwi  ^  pwt  f»4gii  pfocnM     thai  tbtr  ^tre 
fflTBiat^.  TbtrM  fiot  dMrtyrtfuirt  (b«  ¥i       in  rmn  for  btDiClti  Zspedaay. 

inChiiaoimtalTnqiairttfadaltmi^tetiio  vort.  Thi  Vort  !nciQti^(T!lf)prQ(ri£  vm 
MMiiM  ifi  i%7 10     10       isplOTMt  rtcipinty  in 

froalteiMMShDrttr  Motbin      pfitchooi  chUdrtn  irt  nd^M.  Umw'^  thty  ctmvrim  Urn 

▲a4af  thM».OD2Titoiilft1hiHbmio4D«Ttbiiic*ctlY»iofMin  Tlerr^t 
ar*aKcuMi&fbraMl7V7tl»Mfr.Hi*d74uiioUaiiidf\K)4^  iod  twk  for  tboM  Tlho 
^i-ij^iig.  tbft  rtguirn— nt  it  vmrnUj  ooly  io  toofc  fftr  wl.  not  mavdij  wk  ^  ^ 

Thi  p«nicip«tiofi  oooftninti  trt  ifp^diClTispQrmi  h^omm  W  i  perfbraacK*  dKp«o4i 
— inlyoc  th»  ifairt  qf  thi  mpkojMB  f»dpteDtt  it  othgafc*  io  pertidpete  ftctiTcly  The  higher 

TQU0(it3  Stnct  tbao.  mom,  rvmi       im|iaaMa»>4  orr  i^lftr*  w>  prognai  or  otm  tin4 
Tbe  prtJfTMU  ctrwr,  w  th  ooir*       part  of  the  Triftre  cMetoad.  «ttd  auch  of  wtAtw  rqfont 
coa«  4om  to  4Ki4U)C         of  tba  Mrr  ftipitekxtf  ifao^  ba  MQ^^ 

TlMaor  puMic]a»dof  tteoarroptkicu  vat  >or1itm/Qr  ara^^  asipUnmMe 
dififlts        GfT  thair  graciti  in  gownAent  )oU  Bu  tinea  tha  nav  prrscrau  mvot^  many 
oOiar  rtr«ta0af  af       I  ur  >v1i[fare'  to  cow  all  maD<tator7actiT!titia<  aubadafi  mcroacmg 
ctttn:  in^Bpaodanca.  indu^u^  »^jc«tioa  tratmni^  acd  pn^vattfr-aactor  }ot^  iaar<ih  a*  vail  af  puMic 
aspkryaant 


^  *  MmI  Tort  io4  Dapao4acc7  Par  I'  p«n  rv 
^  ^  UMd.  fiEBfill&UlkM&l  du  3. 6 

^  ^  V  lieaC,  "PoaaauaJ  for  Vortr  lnft>r-^5EiAr;'/  «!<•  Trp^t#>^JC2  *si,  ^  Vs^fsr* 

York  vol  in»aTTTrl5»B 'EfiLtt      ^8      ^ ''Yi-c^s- :9r.  ^■^•-3 
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^ptttecy  TbtiAMartcrMMfdrthOMttetfTvii^^]^^^ 

Um  ^th  tte  tepM  or  MTliiir  fMwil  tr^fki^ 

Tbn  in  lspormtaiittt7t«riMthf>7ifacrTthflt  it  iiML^^  To 

teif^ifiificrMififpeDli^ftrttelttiitmktti^  c«.  ttp^d^ychiklcttv. 

tb»  o«b«r  b«k4,  tfaM  if  CMo  prapMi  tb«t  vQctf^  vlU 
i&crAifittifithedMrtruQ  lor  vlilitttivvootMocflaicoquKUtTintheieQjeorn^isinc 
ticfipi&cQttKftrmiptetf  Bo  tniidnc  pcor«ii  etc  owoom  tbi  Mrtow  aifidts  in 
•*x«^ndb«ktflllitteMk)0(-ln4»p«otetttM^        Thito  vorkf^  c«n 
mrUi^.  it  tet  this  aaialT  b7  cvataf  dtett  ID  VQrt  jt^^ 
dMTcanalraft^gtt  It  tef  oot  audi  iapron  thair  vi«w  i< 

ThflMooakafl^orwtfMMf  UltoiaportHttOMc  vtM  ispttcts 

m4  m  the  bott-nn  ri^VroBS  Ctt,  Sin  Moffo  iDd  Voft  Vlrc^ 
Ufhar  p«iiidp«tiofi  if  MMtlil  to  thi  oeocMie  pcyM 

ToifiVQt^tbffi^piontiifiaiinftrmttclivitTVOiidto^f^^ 

tb<  chiaf  fUMk  coocorn  itout  ^Hfif .       if  hmto       ao  >cf»na<^  piw 

Theothari«pcri«QtpQUtk«lrwUtif  tb«th«p«rticip«oti  ibasje]v«  t^^pon  the  offv 
prorw  UrnM^^^aooftptthofiirtMnarthAVQrkraqi^^ 
their  YOl  azpertece  Ra^uirvd  ioU  laite  iaper      ild'L      aeither  an  thar 'tt^ 

"  The  xuifi  Tmamtixxk  rurfioot  aaoog  thoM  vVm  if  jutt  to  "wt  ofT  their 


i3>JdithM  GuBTOCL  Vort  lnitii^T« ftar VtiPtn Badt>topti  Qhrr Tert  M»pcrwr 
r«u»jtrabon  fiMMr<ih  Corporatioo.  ibtarch  1966X  pp  14-21,  hk]  TMbrAing  ^df^  Vith  Vort' 
OirrTort  Maapow jJeaflonr^ttoc gawar ch Corpofattott D»cambar  1966). p»  }8-2^ 

"  Mead,  "Po^otialfbr  Vort  Efiftrca«aoi'p^  M  Uurle  J  BmH  K^OrtoyAxhAtiftiter, 
TheETTbctof  Mract  JiACra«tiofiaf^TriinificPro(rmtofiI^         ^orken  '  in  Sbai<»»  H 
dKUifarack4DmWH  Titobert  adt  rirhH»>>  Po^ttt  Vhat  VortaKt^  Vhei  Dotnl 
CCattbri^je  Man  Harrart  OniwiitTPrBif.        p  141 


66^ 


y^ti-ftT       priftr  fifqlir  ^  *  ^  Acts^iitt  vtw  tpMk  ttr  rwei^aoiff 

politMlytlMiisiapormt  Iflt  w«o(h&^iriM.  OMooO^no;  imflCineMD4a^ 
it  fMHODfH  IQUCT 

nra  thli«t  ^*oai  tfat  iwv  Kt«rtw  ifao»i4  u  ftnMd,  ifl  ill 
Rm  tte^gh  rwM  TOt  in  fOMk  ^  i«  iUo^ 

MfMMnttrmUMe.  A ^coMrtiQtb««Mrl•4oll^r^ runt arMi. it lMft«tte 

|n^»t-i|liMlwl»»i(ia>)nt[flrirMiwT  Titti ^ Tfrtwnff  t  piHf^ ftitf  ■  mif  ^* 

ittpbMiw  tntelfV,  M  tte  ootoGM  it  such  ttafi  MM^^ 

critM  >iM  HMTtcMtr  it  jBt  timb,  tnifdag,  nd  •tecilioo  «  vill « is^^ 


Thii^  MPWi^  ID  III)SC,  Mt  AM       aoc  ittpli^ 

llmiii'l  friiBMrtlntifti  iii  1  That  MtHaii  hit  b—nftttoHttto.i>yemtYitnh> 

w1rfM,«is  VIIlthtMri&iOdittoiaftarc»ft«ortnqtisiMntvyfi^/i^  tpirffira.  not  insiMd 
or  it  ftlttDrilai^BciioBi^tralftMVlbt#9«o4ni#iv«//ih^ 


i^^UcMtifbrinc  Vh«vD«Mba»P«ifittmisatttaMftartbitiitirt<Mlottf 
ai^^uMtlooaiftijD«ftu4i«4>wiliDrv«r  IiiillprotaHUtr,tbtitt9«eti  vwMloofc  vontifi 
tcii  wniw Thm  TtWT tfr  fnr Ihr  rrriri«-Ti*i>  irt — r  AMtiiire«tfTr»OGi<ii<  vvlfM. 
••ptcitflT  th*  loi«-in  «atic. »  uiuitT  tau  eapkryitte 


bad  10  ril7  Mifily  (»  forpmant  iGti  ftor  vorltf>M 
l^&uvoa'Mtrmii«V«lfirt/K  26,» 
^ «  Tm  Ail  or  ftcti^iliM  ^TiTimd  by  «  ^roi:fW  ii  MJt  lif^ 
ftrf&M^c*  SMlltttlTzp«citfiofu«^V8irir»V(rk.'p  m  w4To««%^ 

f fifty fn— fit* »  9 


m 


pace  7 

» tl»  iooeoiuc  fito  Of  Wtfirt  TO^ 

to  curmt  tTMBooe.  I  btum  it  if  fNdbh  to 

»itowt-titt«»a«ctivltT.r«h»th«ia«rtlvl^^  And  (mr  tiae,  thii 

VDdd  do  Buch  ID  f»auc«  taet>im  as^tecT 

III  DAKMSTOttlMM 
^••piie  U»  poiMtlal  of  TOlrffcre.  ft  wecaiiftjC 

p«ii«wihi^  or  owrtllat,  V8  ilii  arpect  fh» 
Miiiivtaiitctt 

¥orkft«aD«DO(ifrwthftprii>dpUth«<^»tl^  Ittp*»po«ii;o 
chftfic»tlM<r^^«cfrrofiiaifiaoce  But  boOi  taft     right  ew  lamtrtad  to  i»  it  to  ch«t«  th* 
#J/#iirofvl«ifaDO«ftrtlit$«or.mttridlttof^  SoiMUUrili 
tott  ftt  if .  ihnn«h  iPilfftw  rafdra  ther 

priortottMBMKoecM  So^aajBrmiiwiBttaiif  rrfbr»coU«g«ri4rf 
itortt]8«ftdBVQli>«ittokwlev«UQfg&wfittteQi  Specific  iUuriooi  include 

rM0  i^rricps  tr^  Utwii  pUot  for  wthre  ♦wd  to  eaph^ 
tr«ini?3cb«ent»al«)«tothe«dutiottcifTOkoMit«^  It i« trw. « twtH that 

lriteiiicor»du«ilootocliaotf¥ho.Utf^  ^ 
b6»tot>Ugrtioutoeaajeaothencwhttwiftogr**u^  itrtUiingftrabBrrii 
•iJopop^Tlth  r*dpia&tf.«  it  eaten  iotbairc«i»rbop«f 

B(»rbrttoftrMdp4tttt»thftg«iAsfh3tttratAifigft^        Tb«  i*  Urd*  pf«pect  of 
ftquipi^MtcUantyftrVttor-iott  The  dMfar  it  th«  twiaiac  bwowf  •  »^ 
f«hefih«ftpfip«itofbrit  TriiftMf»m^ir3«Q«prf-v«i^ 
new  coae  to  term*  vlth  the  iftbor  mwlcm  « it  if.  ic  Thich  ^ 

ttpectittioivt  ltiii»BUtorwaaab«rth«VIIin¥WtddheOTUTmti^ma«liii*  wlTTMn.upto 
197;  Cli«ntx^po7t»dtoKhorteDdcolJU%einlargcnimbw^ 
J»ciwi«,nur«fftiaBi,ort6a«icl«ii  f 4t<l      twm  of  Oie  r«i  rcjcuiiaad  ^ 
thiD  take  tetfw  jtA«      •  an  acx  repeat  th«f  mLtAe  nav 
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TifiMMiiMiirinrrtliMiitimfTrTTrilrfrrt  mTTTT^THjrTif 


|o»t¥iltltfcibwMH>ynfninniiHiilMtiifhtraiiiftlK<it 


«  wtftrt  vdl  Ml  avi»  till 


terOMiUfDite.  lJta*«rdMii«tortttetavQirilte«Bli«i9«wMMBiit 

Ul «  Ml  M  |Nl  Mi  0MB         VIMI  It  MiM  ID  NMh  ftt 


tbi  igMlili  fCtttML  M  I 


nniMftNfwtl>iiBd?4MrtiMiiiBi)K^/Mi|flN.>qiiii;htMite 
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aqpportftirthMilnthiloocna.  S^dfldUr  tbrnit: 

O^r^romifing.  KnthotetifbrTOltflrisaaetittef  fugfwitteit^ 
aicurtar4vtfi4MicT0itnl|ht  Buittcafiteififtlt^  Cumni  pragms  mwt  be 

ltevm<4iynamritTMn«ftBittteUB.  EipMitttai  of  such  higher  mkte^  or  ltfg» 
•oQDOBk  Mflap  m  touad  10  b«  4towolnM  In  tbt  ibon 

FpUtkiMf     the  »iMk  hm  10  aooept  fhM  wlt^ 

porpoN  If  M  Miatr  10  Mlw  iHTkM  «^  dtati  M 10  re^^ 
rMni.  lUf  licoodMltBochiDwv^thtBtenntefpMii^ 
iffaM  mM  pngnM  typkdlT  hm      Wiid  b«Mn 

lltalM7<QB»UiM  oa  flM  Hrt  or  VMM  CttMktl. 

toaghlsiorliiariaflovMtalavilftnaapIo^^  Th*7mr«a«0rio4Mlirt^mtfMih«i 
mmtOmnmi.  Tblafiituirth«pQlkTfk«tkm«idivmr»qito 
imlofMat  Th«liftiob6rt2«pra^ectiopoiltlcltotvhoaM4f«f^ 


WfiM  otimpt^m^awioa.  Social  prairMt  land  io  b«  leciii«M  vlth  ifymntloo  to  hor 
ttW7^tecanMouifliih0locill«m.  PcUttdimaatwiClycoacMtrMoaaBflal^ihofM 
of  tht  prt«m  « It  vUl  appw  10  thi  mlptet-tbt  b«iifltt 
Mtnomh.  QMBWtalnvrtlintefdrthtadBlfilftr^ 
IhtpmrMitfaHlgMd.  TlMlavdiiithifuadlskgimf^^Munti^olhirnt^^ 
raportlf^  lyiiMU  10  ilioir  Ttrikli^pQa  10 

CoQtrM»lMa4iiolMmiooBvchcrthisioth*biJre«i^^  ThMfttkmcUMtaiklprovMHr 


ilictkia.^^ 
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■■n(Mnf  iptrfflc  »irtd>#tei  Imit  briptctfk  aiiw  bctonr). 

99iMg  $M  mock--^  WQ  iitti^,  Anl«idKOGliTit7istoiaftiniiiirtMiioolcUk0 
IwaiitogMyfffltiiMbiftnitooaihiilmaTO  Thi>jimttiihaimiHrtMttr> 
taftiWocjIMvhkhmtteolMHlooQrTM.  QMtnM*  vtiCDuuBlt7A<tloa  vtikh 
im^Mi  I  iftw  my  unit  f>Mmi^  iftiig«i»<1  my  Mk  offldHi.     nmr  »chtw»4  tti 

BDrtoMMy.tewU^^hmmimiMcrnpiriiM  IhtptriodoT 
«><riaifti<ioft  wfctfti  to  »y  thi  IW  fiftfi  hn  b<»«>»ciiUy  to^HuiMt.  SMMvmlill 
ta»  10  NflftM  Vn  vftth  VDfltftet  or  «  nuftbir  cT  olbar  opa^  illh 
Ihilf  wyifftiifcc  cioi^<^thtb»in)BCtTitMi<lootgi^w>ttt^ 
MtailriltonM.  Tht  4  ^Inliii  Mtai  i«yi>       rijbtfy.  thai  tMa%  AcwMd  be  ktlrtiiB  1  that 
hMttMpffmaiMlfialooilfragnat.  AtetharirfumttawMoaiittMilooMiiftMfM 
ITMta' ooMitmt  10  9ff«griBs  ihfy  hra  amioped  1^ 

fh»  i^!^&iresias  ilao  funM  ^  nft^ 
oeBttoqilwHriMniMten.  Thii<ottcteto<Mgacnrir^  SoMthlaci  wairntfTkaoTWk 
to  wMra,tDd(h0ydw«i4toaaD4Mid  BHVilftMittfbrtht4i»io4MitiliorfiiMtoruMioo 
iiBMwn4iftforiHitnvnMflKite4iftOttotofilb7COocm  tttetiseiotfctorMptoc 

Iff  AMflDTLIMtfBPOTMM 

ThifdllovtocmioMthtocirito»«oii<4ao4ihoiM4D  The^purponlsio€apiiiUiBan 
-«bilwh««ilitrai4in4lDs«Qidlh(.ai^irtatei».  I4oDolfMtoio4Miiai.buifi€bniihmi4 
HlMiittMrMiMehcjftbMtmf.^  nMflmmmBUChthattottiaponHit.etthB7 
Iramtot  tbi  rttch  of  TOk  figulrMMQtt. 

ilr/y«#  JiATv  J/  0mpi9fmbt0  wA  fance  tublect  io  t  wk  or  tntolnc 

raqiMTHMDi.  TUfteOMorthtfciTtlohichM'iullrr^  naMariteiPViltihonHitoitbe 
■wptinn fria nfllriil larlfrpliillTT itiii amhif i nn¥ ry w ifm  rhildhtirlf^  Limrth* 
!(•  of  TouDfMt  chUd  ihil  tZMipH  thft  AMhir  ttvm.  vork  n^oirMMOti  froa  the  currant  6  yMrt 
iolth»l0VtlthMi«DovopttoMlfbrflaiK:  OI4arMiihenvvuldcolniovQrkortrainlfi(,buifbr 


anBDWMiT  QNiv  Tork.  Fm  PrMt,  tfTO). 

^  llu(^  or  tht  ftOoiii^  bM4  00  MmH  ] 
topwdBDcy.  Part  II'  4t>7 


LitTlctkainthaVaf 
,  pp  tH-6.aodTarkao4 
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voiM  to  tuN^et  ID  «  wt  taocMtfocL  or  traifilac  oM^ 

VOOM  to  CQDftltUtkMMl. 

te«  or  tto  tAplcnfiMi  rac^tt  M^M^  ifi  nf^^ 

pncMMlfioivvtaiiooMcMi.  (>XTnintonfttMTbmioTOtaeth«l7^oal7i5 
fwwtartbiMplQnFMdkolilotfQMfMM^  TlMllml  Aoii4toriiM4 

Mfl7qaklcl7lo309««wtttoojtnMl7lofailfw        Thitii  thek»r«>cbMcifiCte>Qrt[ 
fh»  ft  ftrsMlltr  10  a  fMllTr  fbr  tiM  e^loTMe. 

i  cQMwmttofi  oo  tte  pvtidp«Hcn  rM  otn  ■!»  M 
mcthyiaplMiowtaKTOtffera.  AcilflTTlratelntbipRvwctttoraMMnfakm 
thMMiiOttktepMicntoiMQMnM.  ThtpoMkif  ^urM^iowitldrlowvQltei 

Stnath^a  work  progr^mr  *  /^jf^/  MUthoritr  The  wort  requlrMM&t  ii  tor  levM 
^ti^y     itkfbmeUy,  boi  the  •uOMriTT  of  VQrt  pro^r^ 
mMooiifirafVtnihaoed.  CurnDtty,ibep«iMilTynraoocooM«2lan^tbU^ 
re^uiftMitUo&tTthtflbifioocott^leDiitf^  Ttoreftcf 
thetnotoQAtlttmfuppQrttof  ihe<iiUdnfiftfid,ln^^ 

cuoffthentiregreot  ThiiMTiees4niOQiUe.bwittewh«vealrMdrdoteir^^ 
TOtrequLnmenttifi  Food  SMp<  804  Onea^oTnent  hurumce  end  fbr  noovork  offtaeef  In 
Am 

Cunwtf  y,  aor  wifira  sodMri  Tik)  Bftt  vDrt  f«g^^ 
•D4  prefer  10  do  fo  BixcurrefitrUetiUov  them  lodea^thei  the  csirnqrerraf^ 
route  totte  UN  10  poffipocie  penidpetioQ  in  VDTk  profreas  I  voUd  thlfi  the  lege!  oMie^tiaQ  io 
emoco  oerd  io  the  Bother,  uoleM  riM  preeeDH  evitece  th«  oere  if  ixM?eU^le  GowiuMnt 
infu24  howw,  pety  f^  the  cere,  at  it  aoft]  oov 

Z/jt/r  s/r^rastJw  to  work  ia  MroiMU  /oti  To  to  terioui,  vork  requireaentf  hove 
loftraovwtiatzlftintprl^Me-tecior  Joto,  even  ihoee(provia»d  they  velegel)  that  en  aenitA 
orloi^peid  EaptoTftbledienttfhoiMtoeUovediolookfbrftJotortheir<^<»^ 
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Mnl  Titeciplif  fbr  Vilfirt  SilbrB'  ftft  12 

MoiMrT««fraraMSi^  Tbtowi4ltHiiviiicitto9toMorliOTBllM'fefi^^ 

lt«f*ti^*i)Cinitwit'rtwrin|fnflifrnMti  «i1  nipitn  iti— m  HMnnrrrKi  w^daiintiin 
ft^rtclklAo^  WftCQD^MoD  QtottfU$f!bOiXf.  BifUlfV      iFiiiMif  bttvwwte4  yrtof  10 

fttrfhif  mtolm  fltatr  tton  vte  bcw  tfiovu  Mmdmiht  iKrt  4Uclfli&t  on  fuooMd  ii 
lriitit>e«<th>w^p>ritttc»cgto¥piM^Dttim 

Uaft  th»  roii  of  »twnrnatat     id  toftrctatat  ftr  prtm^  muot  piliirwiMt  «otp<  to 

ft  4p  art  Boai  m  ¥tlh  wtnii  li  k^^**  fff^-  IvKMcoafliMthcmototrrlml 
fQMottipcyto((httttolAUBVitt.  TftfMtwUgbvwiMQrpfiiMtaDs^ridpta&ttmM 
hmiolookioteprli«iiKior  ThiycoitdcfcogfUfTtichtefititif  tpwoawit  »)bt>b« 
cnl7»yii<1ntth»qwiid^iirficTituirMMn<i. 

wkrtriirtytrf  •^^OMOwcf  tm^iiftwpffoMia  S*otQt  rtteas  to  ^IM  f^ppQrt  m 

4a«nrtitwgtfhrtth>ftttwrfb«f»tifntogiiocontri»Mii.  Bor  4otf  it  bitp  tht  MMn  tuocMd 
tt  towtfvtoMTi  10  flw  cT  ilM  vm  torn  thiif 

A  wf  nun  It  ftiia4  ID  fvfiM  dM  ftibm  vork  tod. « 

mt  IM  cw  b«  ItvM  onlT  Oft  tfaoM  ^  fMiw  fMml  b«Mfl^ 

Sadi  a  tiTfito  voii4  illoT  mi  cf  thM  to  ^  UM  bTMMfiiw 
anrmiditUliatactit. 

Qni  tp^mch  U  ID  rtfbra  the  ItoMpiorad  Pwaat  p«i  0^ 
oHtoMOOiaitt^piitDtftaiaaiifthefathertetKm^k^  Kather  thin  thin /^^^/^  the 
fMhirtoTOttoUP, /^^u/ivblatoaQrkruU<iiMi>aconaitionC^  VitfirevDi£4 
theatocoaiavQcefuf^toMealfbrvorktocftwiUM  Tba  KhAtte  fwM  be  dUTMnt  ftw.  pift 
rtfdni  ^taai  thai  promoted  10  cow  the  aorkiof  poor  to  thai  ^sftolii  eaiptoyMat 
raguired  of  the  father,  not  Qolranireh  fbr  TOt 

AttXherpoalHUrrlfthaiviirtc  ^  be  enftr<»d  throuih  the  chlM  fupport  lymi  ¥hile 
VeihiJ^:ioo<an»D'^:>lltaaBe&«)awtvlthoui  giTtot  then  beoefltf.  naat  cen.  end  thur  ccMd 
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"Maei^  fbr  VHfM  RiteK- 


13 


Oftci        vmi  t  dtfM  fupjort  flra»,  t  flihw  TOM      to  iote^ 

^l>*AiL>|«A|n  f^yiu^f^^m^  1^^.^^^^^  IthiHo^Hooif  toiap^tht 

7«  Cr»4t  anc )  to  to  ch«  sort  fUtiMf  to  krr^  Mpl^^ 


MM  gh«  ftoiM  aranl  TMn  to  rMcb  (bf  10  ptrcMit  kwl  tt^ 

tecoflcrnrvktfM4pteoMiQtVRM4pMithiCherltf«^  Politlo^T,  tbM  it  ao  rwoA  to 
toy  KOfiM  tbm  it  itottiT  fncrm. 

ObitoatTiil4iip<ttaionhoyttitiftJotWpartfcM«iw!^«iiwiFii«*»n^^  7^ 
pctooiMcrtrvMiofttTlMiipncrMf  itSTMt.  TheDtpvtMntorijteilfM^bMMiel^Qrato 
fvportiat  «yM  fdr  til  «|ptorMi  prorvu,  tb«  Zs^o^ 
SntonOSASS)  lto<Mforii»io4roiidaMa»(tocarefVMlTf^^ 
btitor  Mtttorlac  of  TOt  toftroMMOt 

▼to  ip^  ft»  BiployBPt  ayytee,  fht  tgapcy  Ibn  ufum  y  p«  na  mi  jet  pl^  B«an<  fbr  VP, 

giMiyiuiiiai,topirt>Dcot^toho¥iwlimtypirfb^ 

|mlfluiitetf«M  Tbiiipfffi)tchh»i>dTiatotMo^iM»oi<i^flK^piB^<iw 

oppodtloQ  VbitottMifao«Mtof«feMMtoMfbra7irtkip^^ 
ibmid  bt  niikiiitiM  to  praaoto  odMT  teirM 


CPMtimm^t^rimtaWi^.  Thito  it  It  tee  to  lifiMi  «M«har  p«ticip«tioo 
nfiAfiMOtt  DtfionvMi.  v»  bm  limed  muc^ 

ififiowioDtlmMcooiiauB.  Tbeiteiikiftmioa'tpliBftartxpeDM«z9«flM&M^ 
CQA&3i^  it  pmiM  it  nppoilt,  rtfber  tbta  fup^leott.  the 
rurtbvopwiMti  ihoMMiiifr  thtanhMcadM 
tiM  *MjOBil  gOilf  *  (te  i4Biiiiitr^ 

ttiiDctbMiwkraqtinMoisftiUfurthtr.ort'  vht  other  ptfHMton 


^  For  e  dbcisrioD    the  perftaTMoee  fdDdlfic  ryitott  fb^^ 
Hitched  «      liigleMenHag  ^"tflfirSft'iflTMBl  PrfffTMIt  Afl  tttgHtwtVw^  Afl^Ttil  ttW 

QSGmraMftt  Prteitaf  Ofllce,  1980),  n  19-)&,  27^% 

^^Doaetttc  MicT  CouocO.  Lov  IficoAe  QpportUDiff  Vartifig  Grm«^. 
  -        ^  December  1986.     8'« -5 
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mSir^      JBI^  National  Coundl  "^fxz 

of  Senior  Qtizens 

t2SFiflMfitf)Slrwi,NW  •  Wtthmgion.DC  2000S  •  (202)347-8600 

Stflteaent  of  thm  national  Council  of  Senior  Citizena 
for  Subailaaion  to  the 

SubcoMlttea 

on 

Public  Aaaiatance  and  Uneaployaent  CoBpenaation 
CoMBittee  on  Waya  and  Neana 
January  21,  1917 


The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizana  welcoawa  thia 
opportunity  to  addraaa  the  important  iaaua  of  welfare 
reform.  Throughout  our  orgenizetion'e  hietory,  we  have 
demoted  epeciel  ettention  to  the  neede  of  the  low-incoae 
elderly  who  ere  one  of  the  aoet  Tulnerable  eejwente  of  the 
United  Stetee  population. 

It  ie  our  etrong  belief  that  any  endeevor,  under  the 
euepicee  of  welfere  reform,  ehould  be  en  honeet  inquiry 
into  the  neede  of  the  poor  end  how  to  iaprove  their  livee 
and  not  a  veiled  etteapt  to  cut  program  benefits. 

DreaMtic  changee  to  oar  aociel  welfere  eyetam  were 
enacted  by  Congreae  in  1911  and  1912.  Between  fiacal  yeara 
19»2  and  1915,  $4  hi  i  lion  were  cut  from  the  Mediceid 
program  and  $7  billion  were  cut  fmm  food  atam|>e,  eccording 
to  the  Congreeeional  Budget  Office.  Such  welfare  "reforma" 
oatensibly  apared  the  "truly  needy,*  but  e  recent  urban 
Inatltute  etudy  reireeled  that,  "the  promise  of  federel 
protection  for  the  truly  needy  end  maintenance  of  federel 
effort  on  their  behalf  haa  not  been  met  with  reepect  to  the 
low* income  elderly.* 

The  euthere  went  on  to  etata  that,  "changee  in  the 
major  federal  progrema  of  Hadicere,  Mediceid,  food  etampa, 
houaing,  and  transportation  aeeietence  have  affected  the 
low-income  elderly  in  negetive  weye."  According  to  the 
report,  "the  poor  elderly  often  fece  impoeeible  choicee 
among  food,  ahelter,  utilitiae,  and  health  cere." 
(Source:  Teetinq  the  Social  Safety  Bet,  Her the  R.  Burt 
end  Karen  J.  Plttman,  The  urban  Inetltute  Preee,  1915.) 

The  current  Pederel  coemitment  to  the  neede  of  the 
poor  ie  inadequate .  Mel fere  reform  muet  eddreee  the  need 
for  e  better  etenderd  of  living  for  vulnereble  citizene. 

Over  the  peat  two  decedee,  our  netion  hee  eucceeded  in 
dramatically  improving  the  economic  etetue  of  the  elderly. 
But  thie  euccee^  muet  not  maak  the  feet  that  milliona  of 
older  pereone  have  not  ehared  tlkeee  benefits. 

Poverty  among  the  eged  continuee  to  be  e  eerioue 
problem,  with  1915  Ceneue  dete  reveeling  12.6  percent  of 
pereone  €5  yeera  •nf  over  felling  xnto  poverty.  Beerly  21 
percent  of  the  eged  populetion  fell  below  juet  125  percent 
of  the  poverty  line. 

Subgroupe  of  the  elderly  ere  even  more  vulnereble  to 
poverty!  women,  ilnoritiee,  pereone  living  elone-,  end  the 
very  old— generelly  coneidered  thoee  eged  15  end  over.  All 
theea  eubgroupe  ere  growing  more  repidly  then  the  overell 
#»lderly  populetion,  e  phenomenon  which  will  preeent  new 
challenges  to  the  welfere  eyetem  in  the  coming  decede. 


Wwl  Vtav  MmMmI*  Of  Mwy  C  Mi/H^y  ProntfW#  m<#ei  IbImii4  Vlc#  9MlMtMl<  0>0*(>  J  Hmufp^tt  WMhwtQIon  I 

Jmlk  Tumcr.  O»*rot(.  Miphmn   Qtmnt  CmhmI,  ftobart  j  mtm  Htm  York 
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The  following  chart,  drawn  froM  198S  Census  d«ta, 
reveals  the  diaparitles  in  poverty  aaong  the  aged. 

198S  Poverty  Ratee 


Total 

•Lite 

<tlack 

Riap&nic 

Men  SS* 

8.5 

6.9 

26.6 

19.1 

woawn  6S-f 

15.6 

13.8 

34.8 

27.4 

Total 

12.6 

11.0 

31.5 

23.9 

Persona  6S4> 
Below  1251 

20.9 

18.8 

44.9 

34.8 

of  Poverty 


In  addition,  older  persona  living  alone  are  nearly 
twice  aa  likely  to  be  poor  aa  thoae  who  live  with  othera 
and  the  very  old  are  twice  aa  likely  to  be  poor  aa  younger 
elders. 

Even  theae  pover  /  data  fail  to  reveal  the  actual 
atatua  of  older  Aaericana,  for  the  Cenaua  Bureau  poverty 
threaholda  for  the  elderly  are  eight  to  ten  percent  lover 
than  threaholda  uaed  for  the  rt^n^-elderly .  Thia  datea  to 
the  original  developawnt  of  the  poverty  line  which  aaaoaed 
that  older  people  need  to  eat  leaa  than  othera .  But, 
according  to  Dr.  Robert  N.  Ruaaell,  Director  of  Clinical 
Reaearch  at  the  Tufta  Univeraity  Btman  nutrition  Reaearch 
Center  on  Aging,  the  aged  aay  actually  require  a  higher 
quality  diet  than  do  Meabera  of  other  age  groupa. 

It  haa  been  eativiated  that  if  the  awe  poverty 
threahold  were  uaed  for  persona  of  all  agea,  an  additional 
half  Million  elderly  would  fall  into  poverty. 

The  primary  aeana-teated  incoM  aupport  prograa 
aerving  the  elderly  ia  Suppleaental  Security  incoMe  (SSI). 
TWO  of  the  aoat  poaitive  featurea  of  the  SSI  prograa  are 
that  it  providea  a  oniforv  federal  benefit  level  and  tboae 
benefita  are  adjusted  annually  for  inflation. 

Theae  factora  prevent  wide  diaparit!.ea  in  benefit 
levela  froai  atate  to  atate  and  enaure  that  the  value  of 
benefita  will  not  be  eroded,  over  tiae.  Unfortunately,  the 
baae  level  of  benefita  provided  ia  aet  at  juat  75  percent 
of  the  poverty  line  for  individualay  90  percent  frr 
couplea.  Nhile  aany  atatea  auppleaent  theae  benef.^ts, 
alaoat  none  bring  benefita  above  the  poverty  line. 
Purtheraore,  ..any  atate  auppleaenta  are  not  adjnated  for 
inflation. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizena  believea  that 
Pe4*«ral  SSI  benefita  ahould  be  raiaed  to,  at  leaat,  the 
official  poverty  threahold. 

It  ia  alao  iaperative  that  better  information  be  aade 
available  to  the  elderly  poor  about  prograaa  which  are 
available  to  aeet  their  needa.  Kone  of  the  aajor  prograaa 
available  for  the  low-incoae  elderly— SSI,  Medicaid  nor 
food  ataapa— reachea  aore  than  one-third  of  the  elderly 
poor. 

Studiea  have  ahown  that  aoat  elderly  peraona  who  do 
not  participate  in  auch  prograaa  either  are  unaware  of  thea 
or  are  not  aura  whether  they're  eligible. 

Medical  coata  have  been  incr^aaing  rapidly,  awaking 
affordable  health  care  pzoblevitic  for  the  aged  poor,  who 
often  have  diaproportionate  ne«  J  for  auch  ae^'vicea.  Although 
aoat  older  peraona  do  receive  Medicare  benefita,  there  are 
high  co-payaenta  and  deductiblea  which  can  prevent  adequate 
aedical  care  lor  the  poor  and  aany  crucial  aervicea,  auch 
aa  eyeglaaaea,  hearing  aide  and  preacription  druga,  are  not 
covered  at  all.  In  aoat  inatancea,  the  elderly  poor  can 
only  receive  Medicaid  benefita  if  they  are  rec#iiving  SSI. 
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Itedicaid  halps  fill  in  gaps  in  covaraga,  and  ahould  b«  Md* 
ava ilabla  to  all  paraona  balow  tha  povarty  laval. 

Dcapita  all  tha  Fadaral  »»ana-taat«d  prograaa,  th« 
trua  bulwark   againat   povarty    for    the   aldarly   ia  Social 


Security.  Of  all  aged  individuale  and  cpuplee  with  incsMea 
below    $5,000,   )3    percent   receive    Soclel   Security  vhlch 


coaprieea  77  percent  of  their  incoae.  Public  eeeietance 
ie  racelvaJ  ty  only  29  percent  of  eucb  houeeholde  and  it 
coaipris«e  juet  14  percent  of  tbeir  incoaw.  Cleerly,  Sociel 
Security  leeeena,  bat  by  no  aeane  eliainetee  dependence  by 
th«  elderly  poor  on  the  Pederel  aoclal  eefety  net. 

The  Metionel  Council  of  Senior  Citizene  oppoaea 
propoaale  to  group  ell  or  aoet  low-incoM  eeeietance 
prograM  into  block  grente  to  the  etetee.  In  auch 
epproachea,  adequete  funding  ie  elvsye  problcaatic.  Thie 
preaaure,  in  turn,  raeulte  in  coi^Mtition  for  funde  et  the 
locel  level  and  reqiiiree  thet  ii^eeible  choicee  be  Mde  in 
serving  e  diveraity  of  neede. 

Under  e  block  grant  epproech ,  there  ie  no  guarantee 
thet  even  current  eligibility  criterie  and  benefit  levele 
would  be  Maintained  for  the  elderly  poor.  In  feet.  If 
current  etate  welfere  payaenta  to  faaillee  er-*  to  eerve  ee 
an  illuetretion,  there  le  greet  ceuse  for  concern.  Por 
exaaple,  AlebaM  provldca  a  mxIbun  payment  to  a  three- 
peraon  faaily  of  juat  $118  a  aonth.  Even  when  Pederel  food 
ataKp  bene^ita  are  edded,  payaente  reach  juet  46  percent  of 
the  poverty  line. 

Furthermore,  the  Urban  Inetitute  etudy  found  thet  the 
coMbinetion  of  block  grente  and  Pederel  budget  cute  elreedy 
enected  reaulted  In  'poorer  aervicea  to  fewer  people  end 
Mde  the  eve  liability  of  thoee  servicee  contingent  on  the 
valuea  and  priorltlaa  of  a  juri^iction.* 

Bxleting  Pederel  programs  eddress  the  verying  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor  for  incoae,  health  care,  nutrition, 
houeing,  energy  eeeistenc^,  and  eo  forth.  These  prograac 
■eet  vltel  neede  and  ahould  be  reteined.  Their  Mjor 
probleas  often  etea  froai  inedequete  Federal  funding, 
problcas  which  would  only  be  execerbated  under  e  block 
grent. 

The  MCSC  ie  elao  very  concerned  by  atteapte  to  iMeeure 
poverty  including  the  velue  of  non->ceah  benefita.  Tf.e  aoat 
aerioue  flaw  liee  in  the  Method  for  veluing  Mdicel 
benefits,  which  hee  been  herehly  criticized  by  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office.  BxperiMntel  poverty  counte 
which  Include  Medical  benefite  Meke  poverty  aMong  the 
elderly  appeer  to  '^aniah— elMply  beceuee  older  pereone  heve 
M<ich  higher  then  everege  Medicel  coete.  But  the  ef fecte 
of  poverty  do  not  end  eiaply  by  finding  e  m4  wey  to 
shuffle  the  nuMbere. 

Any  attevpt  to  velue  non-ceeh  benefita  ee  incoaw  and 
then  llMit  auch  eaaiatance  to  the  current  poverty  level 
would  be  deveatating  to  the  elderly  poor.  Such  Mieguided 
ef forte  would  cauae  particuler  herdehip  to  older  pereone 
who  are  very  ill. 

The  Netional  Council  of  Senior  Citizene  believee  the 
probleM  of  poverty  in  America  ia  aerioua  and  ia  «#orthy  of 
critical  exaninatlon  by  policyMekera.  Our  nation  Muet  not 
tolerate  the  lives  wasted  through  poverty  end  3hould 
iaaMdiately  devote  the  reeources  necessary  to  ellMinate  the 
suffering  it  cauees.  This  should  be  one  of  our  country'e 
highest  priori^.iee.  Helfere  reform  which  truly  ellevieted 
poverty — not  siiq)ly  budget  cuts  end  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility— would  be  en  achievement  for  which  our  nation  could 
be  proud. 
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Statement  by 
The  Honorable  Michael  g.  Oxley 
February  26,  1987 
Conaittee  on  Hays  and  Means 
Subcouittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Uneaploynent 


Mr.  Chairaan  and  other  distinguished  subcoanittee  Members,  X  as 
pleased  that  in  the  context  of  your  considerate  n  of  welfare  reform 
proposals  you  have  solicited  the  input  of  Members  from  outside  your 
subcommittee.      I  covmend  your  recognition  of  the  size  ind  scope  of 
thM  task  befors  you  and  befors  the  meabersnip  of  the  Congress  in 
this  arsa. 

I  am  right  now  preparing  legislaticm  which  is  meant  to  improve 
our  child  support  collection  laws. 

Under  current  law,  when  a  non-custodial  parent  refuses  to  work 
or  is  paid  on  a  cash-only  basis,  state  enforcement  efforts  are  often 
stymied  because  such  parents  can  escape  garnishment,     in  this  unfor- 
tunate situation,  the  custodial  parent  loses,  and  in  many  cases 
vhere  the  custodial  parent  or  child  is  receiving  some  sort  of  fed- 
eral assistance  (such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program  payments),  U.S.  taxpayers  also  lose. 

The  legislation  we  are  preparing  would  give  the  states  an 
additional  enforcement  cation  or  tool  to  employ  in  attempting  to 
collect  overdue  child  support  payments  from  non-custodial  parents. 
Basically,  states  which  are  unable  to  enforce  payment  of  overdue 
child  support  could  require  that  such  ncm-custodial  parents  perform 
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■ininum  wage  rate  public  service  enploynent  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  governnent  for  any  costs  resulting  from  nonpayment  of  child 
support. 

Hhile  the  states  are,  and  should  reaain,  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  in  this  area,  in  sone  cases  separation  or 
divorce  will  result  in  the  non-custodial  parent  iioving  to  another 
state  to  establish  residence.     In  somn  states,  such  as  Ohio,  this 
creates  an  extradition  prdblen  because  nonpayment  of  child  support 
^ay  be  a  misdemeanor  offense.     In  my  view,  the  need  for  some  sor^  of 
federal  action  in  this  area  is  apparent. 

There  appears  to  be  support  for  such  action  among  officials  who 
deal  daily  with  child  support  cases.    In  Knox  County,  Ohio,  local 
officials  have  been  requiring  som''^  form  of  public  service  employment 
in  certain  overdue  child  support  cases  for  nearly  a  year  now.  They 
have  found  their  local  program  to  be  effective  in  encouraging  non- 
custodial parents  vo  work  harder  at  obtaining  gainful  employment 
sufficient  to  meet  their  child  support  obi  gations. 

I'm  sure  that  mai.y  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  have  heard 
repeatedly  about  problems  in  the  area  of  child  support  enforcement. 
I  would  encourage  your  subcommittee  to  look  closely  at  these  prob- 
lems as  you  consider  a  welfare  reform  proposal  in  this  Congress,  if 
I  can  be  of  any  assistance  or  can  provide  you  with  additional  infor- 
mation as  you  continue  efforts  to  develop  a  welfare  reform  proposal, 
I  hope  you  will  contact  me. 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  AFL-CIO,  CLC 

On  behalf  of  it  850,000  members,  the  Service  Employees  International  Union 
(SEIU)  welcomes  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  efforts  to  overhaul  the  nation*s 
welfare  program.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  SEIU*s  members  help  to  run  America's 
welfare  system,  which  currently  pays  cash  benefits  to  1 1  million  Americans. 
Thousands  more  staff  the  Employment  Security  offices  which  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN).  On  the  other  hand,  our  diverse 
membership  also  includes  many  building  maintenance  workers,  nursing  home 
attendants  and  other  service  workers  who  have  moved  up  out  of  poverty. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  now  occupies  center  stage.  A  consensus  on  how  to 
reduce  welfare  dependc  -cy  -  through  emphasis  on  education,  training  and  work  —  is 
rapidly  emerging.  However,  there  is  no  consensus  on  how  much  to  spend. 

At  the  outset,  SEIU  stresses  that  genuine  welfare  reform  must  involve  a  major 
commitment  of  federal  dollars.  lt*s  encouraging  to  see  that  welfare  reformers  are 
/ecognizing  that  child  care  k  central  to  efforts  that  raise  the  labor  force 
participation  of  AFDC  mothers.  Yet,  any  meaningful  proposal  must  deal  with  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  has  cut  childcare  assistance  -  mainly  through  the 
Title  XX  Social  Services  Grant  -  to  the  bone.  Title  XX  money  has  been  cut  by 
over  25%  since  1981. 

Similarly,  we  must  expand  Medicaid  coverage  to  low-income  families  who  work 
their  way  off  the  welfare  rolls  to  cement  the  changeover  from  welfare  to  work. 
Yet,  only  46%  of  those  with  family  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  get  Medicaid, 
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down  from  63%  in  1975.  And  wc  need  intensive  training  and  job  development 
programs  to  improve  the  skill  levels  and  hence  "emplcyability"  of  AFDC  recipients 
All  these  training  and  support  benefits  are  costly  in  the  short  run. 

We  must  not  be  short-sighted   Without  full  funding,  we  doom  a  welfare-work 
strategy  to  failure  from  the  start   In  the  long-run,  a  well-designed  welfare  initiative 
may  save  a  substantial  amount  of  money  as  it  gets  people  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto 
payrolls. 

A  successful  welfare-jobs  initiative  must  offer  a  wide  range  of  labor  market 
assistance,  including:  (1)  career  counseling,  (2)  remedial  and  vocational  education, 
(3)  job  training  and  (4)  job  placement.  All  of  these  investments  in  human  capital 
have  been  shown  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

But  offering  real  educational  and  training  options  will  not,  by  themselves, 
assure  self-sufficiency.  The  education  and  training  pay-off  can  be  maximized  by: 

1.  Voluntary  participation  in  the  program; 

2.  Trained  career  counselors  who  have  a  realistic  knowledge  cf  the  labor 
force  and  the  resources  to  do  the  job; 

3.  Agency  Performance  Measures  that  emphasize  education  ind  other  longer- 
term  investments  as  well  as  job  placement, 

4.  A  bill  of  rights  that  protects  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  family  during 


both  training  and  a  transitional  period  to  full  independence;  and 
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Work  experience  not  workfare. 
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1.     Voluntary  vs.  Mandatory  Participation 

There  is  much  controversy  surrounding  whether  the  programs  should  be 
mandatory  or  voluntary.  Proponents  feel  that  a  mandatory  woric  program  is  part- 
and-parcei  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  in  exchange  for  benefits.  They  also  believe  it 
is  needed  to  reach  the  hardcore  unemployed.  Opponents  feel  that  s  ch  a  policy  has 
punitive  ov^rtor 

Unless  funding  is  open-ended,  SEIU  believes  that  participation  in  these 
programs  mi^st  be  voluntary,  if  welfare  reform  is  to  succeed.  A  voluntary  program 
can  build  a  base  for  DOlitical  support  by  doing  a  good  job  with  a  manageable  number 
of  motivated  volunteers.  This  political  support  will  attract  more  dollars  in  future 
years  to  spend  on  the  costly  intensive  training,  child  care  support,  and  Medicaid 
expansion  activities.  This  is  the  lesson  of  £T  Choices  in  Massachusetts  and  Head 
Start  at  the  federal  level 

Our  members  who  work  with  £T  Choice  in  Massachusetts  find  that  "freedom  of 
choice"  together  with  providing  real  service  options  is  ^he  best  way  to  attract  and 
motivate  participants,  including  hard*core  AFDC  recipients,  into  their  programs. 
Today,  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  that  stems  from  its  high  job  placement 
rates.  The  state  reports  that  80%  of  unsubsidized  job  placements  are  in  the  private 
sector.  (See  Appendix.) 

On  the  other  hand,  California  requires  that  all  eligible  persons  be  in  one 
component  of  the  GAIN  program  at  all  times.  Furthermore,  enrollees  must  sign  a 
contract  which  outlines  their  responsibilities  for  completing  various  components  of 
the  prograir,  including  worlcfare.  A  severe  fiscal  budget  squeeze  threatens  to  make 
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the  GAIN  progrtm  highly  punitive.  It  also  makes  it  less  likely  to  reach  the  long- 
term  welfare  recipients  with  significant  barriers  to  employment. 

A  mandatory  program  is  also  anti-family.  The  fragility  of  child  care 
arrangements,  frequent  childhood  illnesses  and  unsympathetic  employers  can  force 
parents  to  choose  between  thsir  jobs  and  their  children.  Political  and  budgetary 
pressures  to  produce  high  participation  rates  or  caseload  reductions  could  lead  to 
inferior  child  care  placements  or  worse  yet,  growing  numbers  of  latch-kcy  children. 
Welfare  reform  must  recognize  that  our  children  are  top  priority;  they  can  not  be 
thrown  into  unsafe  homes  and  into  the  streets. 

2.     Trained  Career  Counseling  is  Critical  to  the  Success  of  a  Welfare- Work  Strategy 
The  Massachusetts*  ET  Choice  program  provides  extensive  career  counseling  and 
planning  services.  The  system  is  integrated  with  state  Employment  Services  offices 
to  provide  an  assessment  of  labor  market  needs,  skill  requirements  and  job 
placements. 

SEIU  recommends  this  model  in  light  of  the  critical  role  that  the  career 
counselor  plays  in  helping  the  client  set  a  path  to  self-sufficiency.  Currently,  there 
are  only  limited  numbers  of  professional  personnel  available  to  work  directly  with 
recipients  and  they  are  frequently  overworked,  untrained  and  underpaid.  These 
people  must  be  given  the  proper  training  and  be  fairly  compensated  in  order  to 
perform  this  task.  They  must  have  the  resources  they  need  to  link  clients  to  the 
proper  source  of  service. 
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3.  Loat*r-T«ra  Cklll  Developmeat  Mint  be  Emphailzed  Along  with  Job  Placement 

High  job  placement  rates  should  not  be  the  sole  measure  of  program  success 
Under  current  job  training  and  WIN  programs,  agency  performance  ratings  rely  on 
the  number  of  placements.  This  leads  to  "creaming  off"  of  those  individuals  most 
easy  to  employ  because  there  is  no  reward  to  skill  upgrading  and  job-hunting  for 
thu5e  difficult  to  place. 

Yet,  literacy  and  other  educational  tools  may  be  more  important  for  long-term 
welfare  recipients    Nearly  60%  of  all  welfare  recipients  have  not  finished  high 
school.  Many  teenrige  mothers  do  not  return  to  school  leaving  them  among  the  most 
likely  to  become  long-term  welfare  recipients.  Each  welfare  recipient  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  a  high  school  or  an  equivalency  degree. 

Moreover,  intensive  training  programs  may  temporarily  depress  job  placement 
rates,  but  have  a  longer-run  pay-off.  For  example,  the  Manpower  Development 
Research  Corporation  found  that  job  search  and  workfare  result  in  some  statistically 
significant  employment  gains.  Yet,  when  you  measure  potential  earnings  as  well,  you 
find  that  the  high-intensity  services  programs  (under  WIN)  have  a  substantial  positive 
impact  on  earnings  compared  to  job  search  and  workfare.  This  is  what  is  needed  to 
keep  people  permanently  off  ihe  welfare  rolls. 

4.  Adequate  Support  Systems 

A  welfare  work  plan  also  needs  a  strong  family  support  structure  since  the 
entire  family  is  affected  when  the  parent  leaves  home  to  work,  go  to  school  or  to 
participate  in  training.  The  potential  loss  of  health  insurance,  combined  with  the 
lack  of  child  care  and  transportation,  can  rule  out  work  as  a  rational  option. 
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Access  to  health  care  is  a  dlfficuit  problem  for  the  working  poor.  The 
tightened  Medicaid  eligibility  rules  make  it  difficult  for  the  working  poor,  without 
insurance,  to  qualify  for  Medicaid.  Today,  workers  and  their  dependents  account  for 
three-quarters  of  the  37  million  uninsured  in  this  country.  The  high  cost  of  medical 
care  for  a  seriously  ill  child  could  easily  drive  a  worker  back  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
We  need  to  provide  a  transitional  peric^l  of  Medicaid  coverage  for  those  welfare 
recipients  who  go  to  work  for  employers  who  do  not  provide  health  coverage. 

In  a  similar  vein,  reimbursement  for  child  care  expenses  is  needed  both  during 
training  and  for  a  transitional  period  following  employment..  While  access  to  child 
care  is  a  concern  for  all  mothers  desiring  to  work,  it  can  be  an  even  greater 
problem  for  low-income  women  who  cannot  afford  reliable  care.  In  fact,  lack  of 
child  care  presents  one  of  the  most  significant  barriers  to  achieving  self-sufficiency 
for  these  women.  If  we  are  going  to  encourage  welfare  mothers  to  seek  jobs,  we 
must  ensure  that  this  vital  support  service  is  available  to  them.  Not  only  is  good 
child  care  an  important  service  that  enables  mothers  to  work,  but  it  is  also 
important  for  the  well-being  of  the  children  involved. 

Over  the  long  haul,  tht      'ernment  could  save  money  by  better  supporting  the 
family  unit.  The  Population  Reference  Bureau  (19S7)  showed  that  the  potential  labor 
market  participation  of  women  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  could  increase 
by  over  23%  if  affordable  child  care  was  found. 

5.     Work  Experience  vs.  Workf  are 

Under  the  WIN  program,  states  have  the  option  to  set-up  Community  Work 
Experience  Programs  (CWEP).  These  ,  rograms  can  require  WIN  eligibles  to  work  off 
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their  benefits  in  a  public  or  non-profit  organization. 

SEIU  oposes  workfare  as  both  punitive  and  counter  to  making  welfare  recipients 
less  dependent.  Workfare  also  seriously  jeopardizes  the  jobs  of  regular  workers.  It 
is  often  attractive  for  an  employer  to  hire  workers  to  whom  no  wages  have  to  be 
paid  and  then  layoff  their  regular  workers.  Experience  with  state  programs  has 
demonstrated  that  statutory  language  prohibiting  displacement  is  extremely  difficult 
to  enact  and  even  more  difficult  to  enforce.  The  punitive  effects  of  a  practice  that 
threatens  the  jobs  of  some  workers  and  provides  no  wages  to  others  far  outweigh 
any  benefits  claimed  by  its  supporters. 

SEIU  does  believe  in  the  value  of  work  experience  as  opposed  to  workfare. 
SEIU  supports  subsidized  employment  at  wages  and  benefits  equal  to  those  provided 
to  regular  employees.  SEIU  also  supports  job  search  activities  as  a  complement  to, 
but  not  in  place  of,  remedial  education  or  training. 

Of  course,  a  strategy  of  intensive  training  and  education  is  much  more  costly 
and  complicated  than  workfare  and  job  search,  and  the  job  placement  payoff  may  not 
be  as  quick.  But  in  the  long  run,  the  baiic  objective  of  helping  welfare  recipients 
achieve  economic  independence  requires  a  strong  focus  on  education,  skill 
development,  support  services,  and  placement  in  unsubsidized  jobs. 

We  also  need  childcare  policies  to  help  the  vast  majority  of  working  Americans 
that  are  currently  left  on  their  own  to  deal  with  high  prices  and  poor  quality  care. 
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6.  CoBclusioB 

In  short,  SEIU  supports  a  wclNfunded  voluntary  welfare-work  strategy  that 
emphasizes  education,  training  and  work.  Our  nation's  future  productivity  may  well 
depend  on  our  willingness  to  make  significant  investments  in  human  capital  for  thij 
welfare  population. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  labor  market.  This 
includes  raising  the  minimum  wage  stuck  at  $3.35  since  1981  and  requiring  all 
employers  to  provide  minimum  health  coverage  to  their  workers.  Finally,  we  also 
need  childcare  policies  to  help  the  vast  majority  of  working  Americans  that  are 
currently  left  on  their  own  to  deal  with  high  prices  and  poor  quality  child  care. 
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STATE  WELFARE  INITIATIVES: 
MASSACHUSETTS  VS.  CALIFORNIA 


SEIU  state  and  local  workers  participate  in  two  of  the  welfare  reform  programs 
most  often  mentioned  as  models  for  federal  welfare  reform  -  Kfassach  usetts  and 
California.  Both  programs  contain  common  ingredients,  but  differences  in  funding 
and  work  requirements  produce  different  outcomes. 

SEIU  Local  509  members  who  work  in  the  Massachusetts  £T  Choices  program 
support  it  enthusiastically.  They  appreciate  having  a  real  choice  to  offer  AFDC 
recipients.  Local  509  feels  that  the  emphasis  the  state  and  Governor  Dukakis  place 
on  training  has  reversed  the  negative  attitude  towards  earlier  mandatory  progranu. 
According  to  Local  509  social  workers,  £T  Choices  is  successful  because  it  offers 
welfare  recipients  positive  alternatives,  which  encourages  them  to  improve  their 
skills. 

Members  of  SEIU  Local  535  in  California  are  having  a  different  reaction  to  the 
Greater  Avenues  to  Independence  (GAIN)  program  recently  established  there.  While 
this  program  has  positive  features,  the  lack  of  funding  to  create  affordable  child 
care  slots  and  of  provision  for  job  development  combined  with  the  punitive  nature  of 
the  program  may  doom  this  program's  goal  to  promote  self*suff  iciency. 


MAJOR  PROGRAM  DIFFERENCES 

These  programs  differ  on  several  key  points,  such  as: 

■  VoUatary  vs.  Mandatory  Program  *  In  Massachusetts,  all  AFDC  recipients  with 
children  over  6  are  required  to  register  for  the  ET  Choices  program.  However, 
th;y  are  free  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  any  of  the  choices 
offered  after  registering.  The  voluntary  approach  has  worked  well  in 
Massachusetts.  Because  Massachusetts*  program  is  voluntary,  recipients  are  not 
threateneo  by  it  and  are  eager  to  participate.  The  social  workers  who  operate 
the  program  are  enthusiastic,  because  they  feel  that  they  are  offering  welfare 
recipients  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  punishment. 

Through  ET  Choices,  over  23,000  people  have  secured  full  or  part-time  jobs  and 
S6%  of  the  people  who  get  off  welfare  through  this  program  are  still  off 
welfare  one  year  later.  All  the  jobs  are  unsubsidized  and  most  are  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  California  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mandatory  for  recipients  with 
children  over  6.  Funding  restrictions  have  put  a  crunch  on  job  training 
programs,  so  many  participants  end  up  working  in  government  or  private  non- 
profit work  fare  jobs. 

■  Support  Services  -  Massachusetts  has  invested  the  money  in  providing  support 
services  to  participants  in  ET  Choices.  The  state  provides  funding  for  daycare 
during  the  program  and  for  up  to  a  year  after  the  participant  has  found  a  job. 
In  addition,  they  provide  funds  for  transportation  during  the  program  and 
Medicaid  coverage  for  up  to  15  months  for  recipients  tf  their  employers  do  not 
offer  health  insurance 
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California's  support  services  are  much  more  limited.  They  provide  funds  for 
child  care  for  only  3  months  after  the  participant  has  found  a  job.  However, 
the  program  is  plagued  by  a  lack  of  child  care  slots  and  transportation  -  a 
major  problem  in  California  -  was  not  addressed  adequately. 

Workfirt  -  Massachusetts*  program  does  not  have  a  "work fare"  element.  Eighty 
percent  of  its  placements  are  with  private  sector  employers,  largely  because  of 
its  heavy  training  investment. 

In  California,  recipients  who  are  unable  to  find  jobs  after  completing  a  training 
program  are  required  to  work  in  government  or  non-profit  workfare  jobs.  The 
PREP  program  consists  of  both  short-term  (3  months)  and  long-term  (12 
months)  assignments.  In  addition  to  the  punitive  nature  of  this  type  of 
program,  one  of  our  major  concerns  is  that  this  can  result  in  the  displa'^ement 
of  regular  government  workers. 

Fttidtag  -  ET  Choices  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
and,  consequently,  it  has  received  considerable  funding  from  the  state. 
Adequate  funding  is  largely  responsible  for  the  overall  success  of  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  persistent  criticisms  of  GAIN  in  California  has 
been  that  it  is  grossly  underfunded  and  will  never  be  able  to  meet  its  goals 
without  significant  funding  increases. 


CALIFORNIA'S  GAIN  PROGRAM  TROUBLES 

In  California,  underfunding,  lack  of  adequate  support  services  and  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  program,  and  general  lack  of  planning  are  threatening  the 
GAIN  program. 

In  Fresno  County,  for  example,  the  local  schools  were  unprepared  to  handle  the 
targe  volume  of  new  oarticipants  in  adult  education  classes.  In  addition,  initial 
provisions  for  on-the-job  training  turned  into  what  was  essentially  a  workfare 
program  because  funding  was  not  set-aside  for  employer  reimbursements. 

The  GAIN  program  is  also  muddled  in  confusion  over  the  contract  which  the 
recipient  must  sign.  The  basic  contract  designed  by  the  state  is  six  pages  long  and 
the  process  of  explaining  this  form  and  registering  a  client  can  take  1  1/2  to  2  1/2 
hours.  This  has  added  to  the  amount  of  staff  time  needed  to  administer  the  program 
and  reduced  participants*  understanding  of  it.  The  workers  who  handle  the  program 
are  overburdened  already  and  sufficient  additional  workers  were  not  hired  to  handle 
the  increased  workload  responsibilities. 

Child  care  is  another  major  obstacle.  California  has  a  shortage  of  available 
child  care  and  the  GAIN  program  does  not  allow  for  sufficient  additional  resources 
from  the  state  to  increase  child  care  funding.  Another  problem  is  the  short  three- 
month  child  care  support  during  the  transitional  period  from  welfare  to  work. 
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The  newness  or  the  GAIN  program  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  the  success  of 
the  program.  However,  many  critics  feel  that  the  program  as  currently  structured 
will  never  be  able  to  provide  welfare  recipients  with  the  kind  of  training  they  need 
to  get  jobs  which  pay  well  enough  to  allow  them  to  support  themselves  and  obtain 
adequate  child  care.  Without  these  types  of  jobs,  they  will  be  unable  to  remain  off 
welfare. 


^^rall,  t%t  vosltlve  resalti  of  ET  Cfcolcct  In  Maiiacbai^tti  and  tht  Initial 
probltai^w|{b  impknicntlng  GAIN  In  California  inp^rt  SEIU*i  position  that  to  be 
snccoflsfnl,  an  emplayment  and  training  program  for  welfare  recipieats  mnit  be 
volnntary,  provide  adeqnate  snpport  services,  not  Inclnde  a  CWEP  component  aad  be 
fttiiy  fnndcd. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  VIRGINIA  SMITH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  HAYS  AND  MEANS  .SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  REGARDING  WELFARE  REFORM 
FEBRUARY  27,  1987 


Mr.  ChainMn,  I  appr«ciat«  th«  opportunity  to  submit  a  atatMMnt 
today  on  tho  important  and  tiMly  iaaua  of  m^fara  rafoni.  I  «■  glad 
Praaidant  Raagan  has  aada  coapr^ansiva  rafora  of  the  currant  walfara 
ayat«B  ona  of  hia  foraaoat  prioritiaa. 

It  ia  no  aacrat  tha  ganaral  public* a  parcaption  of  our  country* a 
valfara  prograaa  ia  not  favorabla.    Hundrada  of  ay  ovn  conatituants  in 
Mabraaka  hava  vrittan  to  ahara  with  mm  thair  parsonal  oba«rvationa  of 
iraata  and  abuaa  of  walfara  dollars.    Soaathing  ia  obviously  r**ita 
wrong  with  a  ayataa  that  ancouragas  dapandanca,  family  braaj;^'^, 
illagitiaacyr  low  aducational  attainaant,  and  tha  waata  of  huaan 
potantial. 

It  ia,  tharafora,  incuabant  upon  thia  congraaa  to  rafora  tha 
currant  walfara  prograas  ao  that,  Wbila  providing  halp  for  tha  truly 
naady,  thoaa  that  ar«  parfactly  capabla  of  providing  for  thaasalvaa 
hava  tha  opportunity  and  lapatus  to  do  so. 

On  January  8  of  thia  yaar,  I  introduced  lagialation,  HR  598, 
that,  I  baliava,  will  halp  accoapliah  thia  goal.    HR  598  providaa  that 
mM<A  Ltata  aatabliah  a  workfara  prograa  and  raquiraa  participation  in 
that  prograa  by  abla-bodiad  walfara  racipiants.    My  bill  axaapts  froa 
participation  thosa  Who  ara  disablad,  undar  aga  18,  ovar  aga  65,  work 
at  laaat  40  hours  par  waak,  or  ara  raaponaibla  for  tha  cara  of  a  child 
two  yaars  old  or  youngar. 

Undar  ay  bill,  if  anyona  collacting  walfara  and  aligibla  for  tha 
workfara  prograa  rafuaas  to  accapt  an  aaployaant  offar  or  rafus«a  to 
parfora  qualifiad  aaployaant  during  any  givan  aonth,  thay  and  anyona 
alaa  in  thair  faaily  who  racaiva  walfara  will  not  ba  ant  it  lad  to 
banafita  for  that  aonth. 


HR  598  would  sava  fadaral  and  atata  tax  dollara  by  aliainating 
waata  and  fraud  and  by  axposing  thosa  Who  hava  no  intantion  of 
providing  for  thaasalvaa.    It  would  also  banafit  thosa  who  daaira 
aaployaant  but  hava  nowhara  to  turn  undar  tha  currant  ayataa.  Indaad, 
I  baliava  aoat  walfara  racipianta  fall  into  thia  la t tar  catagory. 

Many  atataa  hava  takan  tha  initiative  in  thia  ragard  by  creating 
thair  own  workfara  prograas.    And,  according  to  a  report  by  the  highly 
reapacted  Manpower  Daaonstration  Reaearch  corporation,  aost  welfare 
recipienta  not  only  conaider  workfara  fair,  but  a  booat  to  aelf-eateaa 
and  a  path  to  regular  aaployaant. 

The  auccaaa  of  effectively  adainiatered  deaonatration  workfara 
prograas  is  well  docuaented.    In  New  Jeraay,  off iciala  have  eatiaated 
its  workfara  prograa  placed  6,927  people  in  jobs,  out  of  122,800 
faailiea  enrolled  in  the  Aid  to  Faailies  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  prograa.    Thia  provided  a  net  aavinga  of  about  $6  a  ill  ion, 
Boney  that  would  have  otherviae  been  paid  out  in  welfare  benefita. 

Participanta  in  San  Diego'a  workfara  prograa  ahowed  a  10% 
iaproveaent  in  aaployaant  over  prograa  noi^rticipanta  during  a  15 
aonth  parigd.    Werage  eaminga  roaa  23%  over  nonparticipanta  during 

^^'^f^®*'*  aothera,  the  group  with  the  aoat 

difficulty  in  the  workforce,  ahowed  eaployaent  and  incoaa  gaina.  The 
San  Diego  prograa  also  showed  iapreaaive  tax  dollar  aavinga, 
particularly  with  reapact  to  federal  dollara.    The  Manpower 
Deaonatration  Reaearch  Project  eatiaated  that  reduced  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  payaanta,  increaaed  taxea  and  other  budget  gaina  reaulted  in 
an  overall  federal  gain  of  about  $600  per  workfara  participant  in  the 
15  aontha  of  the  San  Diego  prrgraa.  f  «t 

Succeaaea  achiaved  by  Nebraaka'a  job  Support  prograa  will  alao  ba 
inatructlve  to  the  welfare  refora  debate.    The  Job  Support  prograa 
providea  three  forms  of  aaaiatance  to  AFDC  recipioita  aiaed  at 
encouraging  thaa  to  find  peraanant  eaployaent. 
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Ons  aspect  of  Nsbraaks  *  ■  Job  Support  progras  •■bodias  a  work 
Inc«ntivs  Daaonatration  iniiiativa  tailorad  to  aaat  tha  uniqua 
naada  and  problaas  ancountarad  by  valfara  racipianta  in  our  atata. 
Tha  thruat  hara  ia  to  put  tha  raaponalbility  of  finding  avployaant 
onto  tha  program  participanta.    To  aasiat  in  thair  preparation  for 
aaaningful  work,  training  initiatives  ara  offar#d.    Job  Training 
Partnarahip  Act  (JTPA)  funding  halpa  pay  tuition  coata  for  thaaa 
training  prograaa.    Tha  work  incantiva  Daaonatration  prograa  in 
habraaka  alao  of  f ara  rafarral  aarvicM  to  racipianta  and  halpa  aaat 
tha  apacial  naada  of  thoaa  who  hava  paraonal  problaaa,  auch  aa 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction,  that  hinder  their  aucceaa  in  tha 
vorkplace. 

Another  ispoxtant  aapact  of  the  Job  Support  prograa  ia  the  Job 
Search  initiative.    Job  search  of  fere  claaarooa  inatniction  aimed  at 
helping  racipianta  improve  their  job  hunting  akilla,  including 
interviewing  ekilla,  and  atratagiea  to  improve  upon  the  recipient'a 
aalf*eateam. 


Finally,  IfabraakA'a  Job  Support  program  includea  a  community  work 
Experience  Program  (CWEP) .    Thie  ie,  eeeentially,  a  workfare  program. 
Two-parent  AFDC  houeeholde  in  which  neither  parent  haa  found 
employment  within  three  monthe  ere  required  to  participate. 

The  reeultm  from  the  Job  Support  program  have  been  impreaaive. 
Currently,  7,200  low  income  Nebreakane  are  required  to  participate  in 
Job  Support.    In  fiacal  year  1986,  4,685  participanta  obtained 
employment.    Thie  euccaaa  rete  offered  a  projected  eavinge  of  over  $6 
million  in  AFDC  coetm  in  FY86  alone.    Thie  comparee  very  favorably 
with  total  federal  and  atate  apending  on  the  Job  Support  program  of  $4 
million.    Since  July  of  1986,  2,458  additional  Nebreakane  have  found 
employment  through  the  Job  Support  program.    Thie  eucceee  rate  ie 
uniform  ecroee  both  the  rurel  and  uxtan  areae  of  the  etata. 

Adminiatratore  of  the  Job  Support  program  in  Nabraeka  have  found 
thet  the  earlier  AFDC  recipients  becoae  involved  in  the  program,  the 
better  the  employment  prognoeie.    For  thie  reaaon,  Nabraeka  aaked  for 
a  fader  el  waiver  eo  that  woman  in  the  atate  whoee  children  ere  age 
three  yeara  or  older  ere  required  to  participate.    The  current  federal 
age  limit  ie  eix  yeare  and  older,    women  with  younger  children,  of 
couree,  tend  to  be  younger  themselves  and  have  been  dependent  on 
welfare  for  a  ahorter  period  of  time.    For  them,  the  chaina  of 
dependency  are  more  saeily  broken.    Twenty-five  percent  of  thoee 
getting  jobe  out  of  the  Job  Support  program  come  from  thie  waiver 
population.    Nabraeka  ie  currently  in  the  proceee  of  requeeting  a 
federal  waiver  to  require  participation  by  thoee  with  children  eix 
monthe  or  older.    Obviouely,  child  care  eervicee  are  provided  for  all 
theee  participante. 

It  ie  quite  cleer  there  ie  nothing  inherently  punitive  or  unfair 
about  requiring  welfere  recipiente  to  work  if  able  to  do  eo.    It  ie, 
of  couree,  important  that  workfare  programa  teach  marketable  ekille. 
Kake-work  projecte  can  do  little  to  break  the  bonda  of  dependency. 
Through  effective  training  of  marketable  ekille,  participante  can 
build  a  work  hietory  to  further  their  chancee  for  permanent 
employment.    At  the  eame  time,  taacpayare  can  eava  money  aa  the  welfare 
rolle  are  trimmed. 

Hopefully,  thie  hietoric  100th  Congreee  will  take  decieive  action 
on  the  ieeue  of  welfare  reform.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  offer 
my  viewe  aa  thie  debate  continuee,  and  I  appreciate  the  Subcomaitteee  * 
cone  iderat ion  of  ay  etatement. 

Thank  you. 

o 
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